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MDCCC XXXVI. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


For an account of the plan and pretensions of the 
work of which a translation is now offered to the 
public, the reader is referred to the author’s own pre- 
face. If the translator has succeeded in giving a 
faithful version, he ventures to expect that the opinion 
of the public at large will confirm the idea of the merits 
of this work which first induced him to attempt a 
translation for his own improvement, and which, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing, is concurred in by eminent 
scholars in this country *. The original form and ar- 
rangement of the work have been scrupulously adhered 
to, no liberties having been taken with it, excepting 
the omission of a few bibliographical notices from the 
notes of some of the earliest sections, and occasionally 
afterwards, when the reference was merely to a German 
translation of an English work, referred to in the same 
place without any pretension to correction or improve- 
ment of its original. In the second note on the fourth 
section, the translator was induced to substitute a 
reference to Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici in lieu of a long 
list of old writers on the date of the Trojan war, whose 
opinions will be found given by him. But even such 
alterations as this have been avoided throughout the 
remainder of the work. Additions and corrections 
furnished by the author himself have been embodied 
in the translation, which will claim, in this respect, a 
preference over the present German edition. The 
author has himself defended in his preface the length 


* See, for instance, the Rev. Connop Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
vol. 1. p. 443. 
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of the notes; the English reader will perhaps wish 
that they were less intricate: some cautious attempts 
have been made towards rendering them less so than 
they are in the original, by breaking up, into two or 
more, sentences in which several parentheses occurred, 
sometimes one within another, and a sentence has oc- 
casionally been substituted for a note of interrogation 
or surprise, by which the Author often criticises the 
opinions or authorities he cites. On all such occasions, 
however, the Translator deemed it requisite to refer 
to those opinions and authorities in their originals ; 
and hence, to have done it uniformly throughout the 
work would have increased unreasonably the labour 
of translation and the bulk of the notes themselves; - 
these, moreover, not being intended for the general 
or superficial reader, the translator feared to incur 
the charge of officiousness by doing it too often. The 
references to Heeren, Miller, and Boeckh, have been 
accommodated to the English translations of their 
works. In the version of the text he has adhered to the 
original as closely as he could; some may be inclined 
to think that a little more freedom would have been 
advisable, but as he neither undertakes to defend nor 
to impugn the positions of his author, a close ad- 
herence to the text was the only safe course in a work 
of this character. 


Oxford, June 18, 1836. 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


Tuat this compendium, like numberless others, is 
chiefly indebted for its existence to the desire of saving 
the time and trouble of oral instruction, the author is 
willing at the outset to acknowledge. He is not, how- 
ever, aware that he need follow up, or attempt to gloss 
over this acknowledgement, as is so generally done in 
books of this description, by specifying his reasons 
and excuses for having added another to the already 
numerous list of elementary works. Although far 
from wishing to detract from the praise due to former 
writers on this branch of antiquities, he need not re- 
mind those conversant with the study, of the gigantic 
progress which has been made in it, within the last 
twenty or thirty years, by means of deeper research, 
fresh discoveries of essentially important matter, and 
the more elevated and extended view which has been 
taken of the subject in general. They are also well 
aware how few of the conclusions thus arrived at have 
' been brought familiarly home to the great body of the 
philological public. These considerations seem to 
justify an attempt, the object of which is to collect, as 
it were into one focus, results which are either buried 
under a superabundance of learned disquisition in 
voluminous and costly works, dispersed in scarce 
treatises, or obscured by the discordance of conflicting 
opinions and systems. It has been his endeavour to 
give a concise view of the science in its present stage, 
in a form calculated to facilitate its general considera- 
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tion, as well as its examination in detail. Some may 
regard this attempt as premature or precipitate, and 
charge the author with an unseasonable cacoethes 
scribendi ; he himself, however, is not conscious of 
having performed his task superficially or carelessly. 
The very nature of such a composition precludes 
the possibility of its appearing, at first at least, in any- 
thing like a perfect shape, nay more, in the opinion of 
many, the science itself may seem to comprise many 
points which have never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
amined, and to be still too much in its infancy to admit 
of being systematically treated in a series of compre- 
hensive sketches. In reply to the first objection, the 
author is well assured that his book will gain more in 
-one year, by exposure to the open light of public cri- 
ticism, than it would in ten, if imprisoned in the dark- 
ness of his desk. Defective then as it is, he ventures 
to submit it, as he would a manuscript, to the judgment 
of the philological public, entreating them to aid, by 
their advice and active co-operation, in giving it a more 
finished character, than, he freely acknowledges, he 
can ever give it without further aid from others. As 
regards the other point, it is his hope and wish to 
contribute, by means of this work, to bring into clearer 
juxtaposition the many hiatuses and obscurities, which, 
while other parts have been copiously treated of, have 
hitherto been but imperfectly supplied, or partially 
illustrated, and to incite those whose minds only want 
a subject for active antiquarian enquiry, to the task of 
making good these deficiencies. With this view he 
has neither passed over difficulties not hitherto cleared 
up, nor concealed new obstacles he himself has met 
with. To have come to a decision on these several 
points, would have required a maturer judgment, more 
ample resources, and greater authority, than his age, 
his talents, or his situation, warrant him in assuming ; 
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still he trusts he has not only brought forward a con- 
siderable amount of new matter, but rescued from 
oblivion much that had been previously ill understood. 
Even this could be done only cursorily, his leading 
idea having been to lay before the learned world, for 
their acceptance or rejection, not subjective views, con- 
jectures, and conclusions, but a faithful objective re- 
presentation of the existing facts, which should be cal- 
culated to serve as a basis and starting-point for any 
favourite view of their own, which may prove to be 
consistent with historical truth. A mere colourless 
outline, or simply mechanical connection, is not what 
one thinking man desires from another; the Author 
has therefore everywhere mentioned the opinions of 
others, though erroneous, and, when entirely deserted 
by historical authority, has endeavoured at least to 
hold fast the principle of historical fidelity, by candidly 
setting forth the state of the case, together with the 
conflicting views on the subject, and the foundations 
on which they rest. Hence naturally follows the re- 
lation this attempt bears to the great classical work on 
the same subject, the “Hellenic Antiquities” of Wachs- 
muth. The present treatise so far entirely agrees 
with that work in the main design of combining, in one 
regularly connected series, all the results of previous 
antiquarian research, though it would be presumptuous 
to institute any further comparison between the two 
works. If considered merely as a clue through those 
researches, this work may escape the charge of being 
superfluous, but must also in that case disclaim the 
merit of the original disquisitions and reflections by 
which the above-mentioned highly gifted and deeply 
learned enquirer has rendered his work so peculiarly 
valuable, and of the high finish he has also imparted 
to its details. Only a few points have been treated 
more at length than by Wachsmuth, the author’s ob- 
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ject having, in general, been to furnish an introduction 
to that author’s elaborate work ; and this object he has 
endeavoured to attain by constant reference to it. 
The careful examiner, however, will not fail to observe 
that he is nowhere dependent upon Wachsmuth, and 
that his materials and manner of treating them are de- 
rived from a diligent study of the originals; still, his 
thanks are due to those who have gone before him, 
without whose previous labours an undertaking like 
the present would have been naturally impossible. 
The author’s object has been twofold; to give the 
philological public a comprehensive survey of the 
political institutions and internal history of the lead- 
ing nations of ancient Greece, so far as existing anti- 
quarian remains and the most approved modern in- 
vestigations have rendered our knowledge of them 
certain, or tantamount to certain: and, at the same 
time, to supply the want of a satisfactory abstract 
of a study so generally interesting to the scientific 
spirit of the age. Hence arises the consideration of 
the aspect under which he should wish its use and 
execution to be viewed by competent judges; and he 
accordingly subjoins some more detailed particulars 
of his plan, as well of selection and treatment, as of 
division and arrangement of the materials. His first 
request is, that the three parts, the text, the authori- 
ties quoted, and the bibliographical information con- 
tained in the notes, may be each separately consi- 
dered. He has endeavoured so to frame the text, as 
the heart and kernel of the subject, that it may form 
of itself a connected whole, and be read at pleasure 
without the notes; whether the reader, not being 
particularly bent on learned research, is willing to 
take the information it contains upon trust, or is seek- 
ing points of view and connecting links to apply to 
what he has learned, or has yet to learn. He hopes 
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that the labour he has bestowed on the attainment of 
clearness and pregnant brevity, will not pass entirely 
unnoticed ; though he is conscious of having rarely 
satisfied himself in this particular. However this may 
be, he has treated the whole subject in a compendious 
manner, and has himself throughout regarded the 
text, and wishes it to be regarded and judged of by 
others, as the principal part, to which the notes are 
_ merely supplemental; and whilst in the latter he lays 
no claim to extraordinary erudition, he trusts on the 
other hand that he shall not be charged with an idle 
and wasteful display of quotation. The wish that this 
work might lead to, and in some degree facilitate re- 
newed individual research and progress, made it ap- 
pear necessary to print at length the confirmatory or 
otherwise applicable passages, as often as the limited 
space permitted; and to furnish as complete a list of 
authorities as possible, which is, generally, considered 
indispensable in compendiums, and the use of which 
in furthering and directing enquiry the author knows 
by experience. He unreservedly communicates, as 
public property, whatever bibliographical notices he 
has collected with this view during some years, though 
well aware that such information on a subject which 
has at all times claimed whole treatises for its exclu- 
sive discussion, can hardly be ample enough to satisfy 
the professed bibliographer. From the absurd affec- 
tation of making a display of extensive reading, he is 
as free as from the anxiety to quote nothing unless 
from actual perusal; and will confidently leave the 
discerning critic to determine how much he has read 
and to what purpose. Had Wachsmuth decidedly 
followed up from the first such a plan of reference as - 
. he appears to have conceived in the course of his work, 
the author would perhaps have modestly kept back 
his mite; though he believes that the correct biblio- 
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graphical information this work contains may of itself 
prove serviceable to many. For its general accuracy 
he thinks he can vouch, as well as for that of the 
quotations, as far as is possible in a work of such 
endless labour. He might, indeed, have spared him- 
self a part of this trouble by curtailing the extracts, 
but it may be doubted whether this would have been 
to the advantage of the majority of his readers. For 
the introduction of confirmatory passages from the 
original texts, he reckons on the thanks of all, who, 
feeling with himself the necessity of actual perusal, 
together with personal and connected examination, 
of the sources of information, cannot obtain access to 
the most important of them. Although more might be 
desired in this particular, he is not aware of having 
omitted much that is essential; under the head of 
Attica, for instance, but few of the most important and 
applicable passages in Petit’s collection will be found 
wanting, and should the indulgence and support of the 
public reward his exertions, a new edition might easily 
satisfy every reasonable wish. Some years ago, Graff 
pursued the same object with regard to external his- 
tory; notwithstanding which, the author flatters him- 
self that his labours will not be considered super- 
fluous, even if the historical order which he has fol- 
lowed should occasionally lead him into this pre-occu- 
pied department. When the book is used and judged 
of, it should not be forgotten, that, as the title an- 
nounces, it considers the subject with respect to the 
established facts of history: a method which the pre- 
dominant scientific inclination of the age will amply 
justify in the opinion of the learned. This will ac- 
count for the permanent institutions which he has un- 
dertaken to describe, being here represented as mere 
‘‘momenta” of a great and continuous political move- 
ment and necessary development on the one hand, 
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and as in a constant state of alternate operation with 
the occurrences of political history on the other. 

To the learning portion of the public for whom he 
writes, he assumes the particular events, as far as 
their external connection goes, to be already known, 
and always mentions them with this understanding. 
He doubts not, however, but that a teacher might 
here find the groundwork for a lecture on external 
history adapted to a more mature audience, inasmuch 
as a comprehensive inspection of the consequences of 
events in the external relations of nations on their in- 
ternal condition, and the mode in which those conse- 
quences are produced, and vice versa, cannot fail of 
heightening the interest inherent in the former. Epit- 
omes of political history but too frequently succeed 
only partially, or fail altogether, in the attempt to elu- 
cidate this internal connection; and the author con- 
sequently thought it might prove far from useless to 
direct here and there some rays of light on external 
events, so many of which require the concentration 
into one focus of every gleam that can be rescued 
from the darkness of antiquity, and the rather as the 
domestic history of Greece as a whole is the mere 
reflex of the political history of its leading states. It 
is clear, however, that an historical representation of 
the civil and political énstitutions of the Greeks cannot 
begin before the era of historical certainty, and if the 
author has devoted a preliminary chapter to the ex- 
pedition of the Heraclide and its consequences, he 
most positively disclaims the idea of thereby satisfying 
any demands which may be made upon him for a de- 
scription of the ante-historical times. He has in‘general 
acted on the principle of discussing each institution 
separately, and at the time when it first became an ef- 
fective part of a regularly organized system, even though 
it may have continued to exist long after, under dif- 
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ferent circumstances, and he has for this purpose put 
forward some general points of view, from which the 
remains and traditions which survived till the histori- 
cal age may be properly considered. He would by no 
means be thought to imagine that he has summarily 
despatched the great questions of the Pelasgi, the 
fétolians, and Hellenes, Hellenism, Orientalism, and 
so forth, though he has made no secret of his own 
opinions on these subjects. He will not, for instance, 
conceal that he has never been able to convince himself 
of the necesstty of the civilisation of Greece having come 
from the East, and that he is more inclined with Ritter*, 
to refer the indisputable points of resemblance, on which 
the probability that such was the case rests to internal 
rather than to external connection: yet, on the other 
hand, he is not one of those, who, in order to carry 
out a principle, seek at any cost to explain away the 
historical proofs of the fact. To the A<tolians, whose 
importance appears to him to be as yet far from suffi- 
ciently appreciated, he may at some future time de- 
vote his particular attention, as also to several other 
enquiries, which his present plan does not allow him 
to pursue further. On the subject of the Amphic- 
tyons alone has he taken a somewhat wider range, 
chiefly with the view of fulfilling a promise announced 
in his notice of the third number of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum, (published in the Heidelb. Jahrb. 1829, 
April,) by stating his views of the functions of the de- 
puties of the confederacy. His having placed the 
Homeric age not at the end of the ante-historical, but 
at the commencement of the historical age, will, he 
thinks, surprise those only who would consider the 
morning-dawn a part of the night, and not of the 
coming day. At the same time he would have pre- 


* Gesch. d. Philos. i. p. 60. Compare also, Schelling on Wagner's 
Bericht iiber die aginet. Bildwerke, p.7, sqq. (Sttuttg. 1817.) 
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ferred discussing it before the constitution of Sparta, 
from his perceiving in the original elements of the lat- 
ter no essential difference from the general character 
of the rest of the Grecian states, however alien its 
subsequent development may appear to that cha- 
racter. He would refer the subsequent changes it 
underwent to the obstacles which Lycurgus, by the 
establishment of the Gerusia, threw in the way of the 
Incipient struggle between the democratic and mon- 
archic principles, out of which gradually arose all the 
various forms of government in the rest of Greece. 
No one who considers the plan of the work and the 
nature of the task, -will blame the author for not 
dwelling as long on each particular state as he has on 
the leading ones of Greece; the collections of Tittmann 
and Pastoret, show the present defective state of the 
materials, and even if more might be made of them 
than those authors either could or would, distinct dis- 
sertations would be a more proper form for such sub- 
jects than a compendium. Whatever further may be 
worthy of remark on this head is given in the shape 
of example in the third chapter, which attempts to 
supply the want of detailed notices in a manner more 
suited to a general survey, by a connected sketch of 
those general forms of laws of which (however they 
may have been modified by particular circumstances) 
the internal constitutions of the several states were but 
the oft repeated and constantly recurring expres- 
sions. Herein he has followed Aristotle’s Politics, 
that authentic source from which is also derived our 
most valuable knowledge of the particulars of this 
subject, and which is, in the present instance, parti- 
cularly adapted for supplying the place of historical 
testimony, since not the least part of the wisdom of 
that great thinker consists in his profound and true 
conception of life in its full reality. 
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The few particulars respecting the colonies con- 
tained in the fourth chapter, must not be looked upon 
as an attempt at a detailed history of them, for they 
have not the slightest pretensions to be such; indeed, 
after the causes and accompanying circumstances of 
their foundation have been considered, it suited the 
author’s plan to dwell only on the positive character 
assumed by many of their constitutions, by which they 
themselves, so to speak, were distinguished, as posi- 
tive states, from the mother country. To prevent this 
chapter from being disproportionably short, he consi- 
dered that the insertion of a review of the origin and 
time and place of the foundation of the principal colo- 
nial towns, considered in connection with the parent 
states, together with the necessary references, might 
be acceptable to many readers. A few hints on their 
gradual aggrandisement and final fortunes are also in- 
terspersed, which may be enlarged upon at pleasure. 
Having nothing further to remark on the other chap- 
ters of the work, the author concludes this preface 
with the cordial wish, that his work may contribute its 
share towards increasing that scientific interest with 
which it has been written, and with which he trusts it 
will be received. 


Heidelberg, March, 18381. 


THE POLITICAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 





ERRATA. 


§. 13. for Amphictyonie, read Amphictyonic. 

— 24. n.9. for Phyle, read Phyle. 

— 104. extr., for they held a fourth court to take cognizance, 
etc., read they held a fourth court in the Prytaneum to take 
cognizance, etc. 

— 133. extr., for judge, read arbiter. 

— 162. n. 17, extr., read ibid. ii. p. 288, sqq. 

— 185. n. 6, for before the sole command of Cerynea was ob- 
tained by Marcus, read before the sole command was ob- 
tained by Marcus of Cerynea. 


N.B. In the quotations from Wachsmuth, Tittmann, and others, it 
will be observed that in the first half of this translation §., in the latter 
p- has been used; the latter mark should have been used throughout. The 
error arose from a confusion of the German mark for page with the Roman 
mark for section. 


cients; comprises also their mythology, philosophy, 

statistics, and-so forth®. These several subjects be- 

ing considered apart, there remains for the antiquarian 

only to take cognizance of those particulars and pecu- 
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liarities which, although they, in reality, constitute the 
individuality of a people, seem at first sight the result 
of mere caprice and chance; whilst religion, learning, 
arts, and even political history, are recognised at once 
as common to mankind at large, and so far necessarily 
existent in every state. 


1) On the word ‘‘antiquitates,” see F. A. Wolf’s Museum d. Alterthums- 
wissenchaft, vol. i. p. 54. The oldest authority for the term dpyawAoyia, 
occurs in Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 285. D: wepi ray yevor, & Dwxparec, Tov 
Te npwwy cai roy avOpwrwy Kai ray Karowicewy, we rd dpyatoy txri- 
cOnoay ai wédstc, cai ovrtrAnBdny wdaonce rij¢ apxatodroyiag Hora 
dxpowyrat, x.r.A. Diodor. Sic. i. 4, distinguishes between rd¢ 79d ray 
Tpwikiy modtac cai puOodoyiag, and rdg ray ‘EAAQvwy dpyawdoyiac. 

omp. also Dionys. Hal. 1. p. 13.6; Plut. V. Thes. c. 1. extr., and Ast’s 
Grundriss der Philologie, (Landshut, 1808,) p. 34. 

2) J. A. Ernesti, Archzologia Literaria, (Lips. 1768,) p.1: Antiquitatis 
cognoscende duplex ratio est: quarum altera instituta, ritus sacros civi- 
lesque, mores item publicos privatosque persequitur, ad usum doctrines 
liberalis et prudentiz civilis; altera autem operum antiquorum reliquias 
spectat et ad eruditionis copiam et ad ingenii elegantiam ; quam Archeo- 
logiam literariam appellemus licet. Comp. A. L. Millin, Introduction @ 
Vétude des Monumens antiques, (Paris, 1796,) p. 2. : 


3) Spohn, Preface to his Miscell. Antiq. (Lugd. 1685, fol.) F. A. Wolf, 
ut sup. p. 71. 


4) Comp. Ezech. Spanheim’s Dissertationes de usu et prestantia Nu- 
mismatum Antiquorum ; and the collections of Rasche, Sestini, Eckhel, 
Mionnet, and others. J.G.Lipsii Bibliotheca Nummaria—usque ad finem 
Sec. xviii. (Lips. 1801.) Beck’s Grundriss der Archzologie, $.119—J31. 
On the value and standard of ancient coins, consult the works of J. F.Gron., 
Jo. Casp. Eisenschmidt, Arbuthnot, J. J. Rambach, Romé de 1I’Isle, 
Letronne, J. Fr. Wurm, de pondd. Numm. etc. rationibus apud Grecos 
et Romanos, (Lips. 1821.) Also Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. of Athens, vol. i. 
p- 11—44; and Wachsmuth’s Antiquities of Greece, ii. 1. §. 69, 70°. 


5) Comp. Franc. Oudendorpii Oratio de Veterum Inscriptionum et Mo- 
numentorum usu. (L. B. 1745.) See (besides the collections of Gruter, 
Reinesius, Fabretti, Muratori, and Donati,) Rich. Pococke, Inscr. An- 
tiq. Grec. et Latin. liber. (Lond. 1752;) P. M. Paciaudi, Monumenta 
Peloponnesia, (Rom. 1761;) Ben. Passionei, Inscr. Antiche, (Luce. 
1763, fol.;) Rich. Chandleri, Inscr. Antique plereque nondum edite in 
Asia Minore et Grecia, presertim Athenis collecte, (Oxon. 1774 ;) 
Fr. Osanni Sylloge Inscr. Antiq. Grec. et Latin., (Jenz, 1822;) H. J. 
Rose, Inscr. Grece vetustissimz, (Cantabr. 1825 ;) A. Boeckhii Corpus 
Inscr, Grecarum, auctoritate et impensis Academiaw Literarum Borussicer, 
vol. i. (Berl. 1828;) C. Vidue Inscr. Antique in Turcico itinere collects, 
(Paris, 1828.) On their interpretation see Scip. Maffei, Sigle Grecorum 
Lapidarie, (Verone, 1746.) 

6) Besides the elaborate works and engravings of Gori, Visconti, d’Han- 
carville, Winkelmann, Zoéga, Becker, and others, see Montfaucon’s An- 
tiquité expliquée et représentée en figure, (Paris, 1719); de Caylus, 





* And the Rev. R. Hussey’s Essay on the Ancient Weights and Money, 
(Oxon. 1836.) Trans. 
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Recueil d’Antiquités Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grécques et Romaines, 
(Paris, 1752-67;) and the Antichita di Ercolano (Napoli, 1757.) The 
best manual is that by K. Kaercher, (Karlsruhe, 1825.) 


7) By J. Ph.Siebenkees, Handbuch der Archwologie, (Nuremberg, 1799.) 
C.A Battiger, Andentungen zu Vortragen iiber die Archzol. (Dresden, 
1806 ;) C. D. Beck, Grundriss der Archeologie, (Leipz. 1816 ;) G. B. Ver- 
miglioli, Lezioni Elementari di Archeologia, (Perugia, 1822;) K. O. 
Mueller, Lehrbuch der Archeologie und Kunst (Gottingen, 1830.) Comp. 
; ° Na Gruber’s Encyclop. of Greek Antiquities, (Leipz. 1801,) part i. 

e —40. 


8) See F. A. Wolf's Museum, vol. i. §. 1—145; Fr. Creuzer’s Acad. 
Studium des Alterthums, (Heidelberg, 1807.) A. von Steinbiichel, in his 
Abriss der Alterthumskunde, (Vienna, 1829,) ranges nearly every thing 
under the two heads of the Arts and Religion. 


§. 2. Hence what passed for Greek antiquities be- 
fore their appropriate and national character had been 
recognised, was contained chiefly in learned but spirit- 
less compilations, such as the works of Meursius and 
other early writers collected by J. Gronovius'. The 
formal division, found in most of the systematic works 
on antiquities of that time’, into the heads of re- 
ligious, domestic, civil, and military antiquities, does 
not compensate for the absence of all information con- 
cerning the internal condition of the several states; 
whilst the want of critical discrimination has in some 
instances propagated errors for centuries. ‘The same 
remarks hold good of the treatises and dissertations 
of that time on particular branches of antiquity, re- 
ligious*, military‘, etc. Barthélemy, by his attempt at 
‘a uniform connected picture of the domestic life of the 
ancient Greeks ®, claims the praise of originating a new 
style of treating that particular branch of antiquity, 
although a similar attempt was made in Germany 
almost at the same time, but of a scientific and critical 
description which the plan of his work did not gene- 
rally admit. The seeds sown by F. A. Wolf, less, it 
is true, as an author than as an academical lecturer ¢, 
have grown up fast under the cherishing influence of 
this age of mighty undertakings; and the exertions 
now made to consider all the richly varied particulars 
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of Hellenic life as connected with history’, and to press 
them all into its service, in order to obtain thereby a 
more accurate notion of the national spirit of the 
Greeks, and of their idea of a state, must ever be con- 
sidered as affording a classical model of philosophical 
and scientific industry 8. | 


1) Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum, contextus et designatus ab 
Jacobo Gronovio, (Lugd. B. 1694—1702.) 


2) .The chief works I would here except from this censure are those of 
Jo. Ph. Pfeiffer, (Konigsb. and Lips. 1689,); Potter’s Archzologia; ‘and 
P. Fr. Ach. Nitsch, (Erfurt, 1791,) on the domestic, religious, civil, 
political, military, and scientific condition of the Greeks, at diffetent 
epochs. The best manual was for a long time:Lambert Bos’s Antiquita- © 
tum Grecarum, precipué Atticarum, descriptio brevis, (Franc. .17 t4 i$ inst. 
edited by Zeune, (Leipz. 1787.) Lot noes: 

3) J. A. Steinhofer, Grecia Sacra, (Tubing. 1734;) J. G. Lakemacier; 
Antiquitates Grecorum Sacre, (Helmst. 1734;) Chr. Brunings,.Compgi-> | 
dium Antiquitatum Grecarum e profanis sacrarum, (Franc. 1734.) "1: sz 


4) I must here, however, recommend J. J. H. Nast's: Einleituzig’ in: 
die Griech. Kriegsalterth. (Stuttg. 1780.) Consult also G. G. 8. Kipke’ . 
iiber das Kriegwesen der Griechen im Heroischen Zeitalter ; with its Ap-- 
pendix on the improvements in tactics after Homer’s time, (Berlin, 1807.) 


5) J. J. Barthélemy, Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce vers le 
milieu du 4iéme siécle avant l’ére vulgaire, ( Paris, 1788.) 


6) Comp. the Epistola ad Reizium, prefixed to the edition of Demosthen. 
Leptin. p. v.; and Hanhart’s. Recollections of F. A. Wolf, (Basle, 1825.) 
§.53—55. His Antiquities of Greece (Halle, 1787,) were intended solely . 
as college lectures, and never completed. + an 

7) Wolf says, (Museum, §. 55,) ‘* in this science the circumstances and 
governments of nations form the leading idea; history, ori the other hand, 
merely details the succession and order of events.: History. can 
cognizance of passing events, the science of antiquity only of the past. 
Antiquities are however best considered according to historical periods, 
since many statements lose much of their probability, unless taken in con- 
nection with a certain period.” 


8) Besides the works of A. Boeckh, and K, O. Mueller, see W. Wachs- 
muth’s Antiquities of Greece, A. H. L. Heeren’s Res. vol. iv.; F. Chr. 
Schlosser’s, Uebersicht der Gesch. der alten Welt, (Frankf. on the Maine, 
1826.) The best manual for general readers is that of H. Hase, (Dresd. 
1828 ;) or the still shorter work by J. M. Rappenegger, Sitten und Ge- 
briuche der Gr. im Alterth. (Heidelb. 1828.) 


§. 3. The political and legal antiquities of the Hel- 
lenic nation, being the centre to which all other 
branches of the study converge, must be allowed 
worthy of distinct consideration, particularly, as, from 
possessing more ample sources of information respect- 
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ing them, we can approach nearer to certainty in 
these branches of our subject than in most others. 
The treatises of the ancients themselves! on their man- 
ners, mstitutions, and governments, are, it is true, 
with the exception of a few fragments, wholly lost ?; 
but, independently of the historians and orators, who 
form in their absence our chief authority, there is 
scarcely a writer of the better period of Greek litera- 
ture, but contains numerous allusions to the public life 
of- his: times®, and when this description of literature 
began to fail, its place was supplied by the diligence 
of compilers, the fruits of whose industry remain to 
us in the works of tlie scholiasts on the classics, and of 
the lexicographers Pollux, Harpocration, Hesychius, 
Suidas, and others‘. After the revival of literature 
too, the léarried soon turned their attention to the 
institutions of the Greek states5, and though the spe- 
cies’ of compilations we have noticed neglected and 
excluded criticism, still several collections remain ® to 
attest the interest that was taken in the study of the 
internal eondition of ancient states. About the end 
of the seventeenth century, however, this spirit decayed, 
and the atterition of the learned was turned exclusively 
‘to subjects which suited the rhetorical moralizing ge- 
nius of the times’. The period of its revival begins 
‘with the awakened interest respecting the political his- 
‘tory’ of Greece, which arose, particularly in England, 

in, the latter half of the eighteenth century ®; and the 
works which appeared in that country, notwithstand- 
ing their defects, are far superior to the pert dogmatism 
‘of the generality of French writers %.. Still some points 
of the internal history of Greece have been most ably 
handled by the latter, both among the earlier contri- 
butors to their Academy, and still more by the later. 
But the literature of Germany, responding to the 
summons already noticed, has by far surpassed that 
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of all other countries, both in excellent essays and in 
learned and original developments of the political 
antiquities of the ancients, although it is probable 
many have taken erroneous views of their subject ™. 


1) Comp. Heynii Opuse. Academ. t. ii. p. 383,s8q.; Boeckh, in Platon. 
Minéem, p. 81; Wachsmuth, Ant. ii, 1. p. 438, sqq. 


2) Aristotelis Rerumpublicarum reliquig; collegit, illustravit atque 
rolegomena addidit C. I’. Neumann, (Heidelb. 1827;) Heraclidis Pontici 
Frragmenta de rebus publicis, ed. G. D. Koeler, (Hal. 1804.) 


3) W. Wachsmuth de Pindaro Reipublice constituende et gerendz 
preceptore, dispp. i. et ii. (Kili, 1823-24.;) A. L. G. Jacob, de Tra- 
gicorum Grecorum cum Republica necessitudine, in his Questt. Sopho- 
cleis, (Varsav. 1821,) p. 159, sqq.; H. Th. Rotscher, Aristophanes und 
sein Zeitalter, (Berlin, 1827.) 


4) The éreywprar reagai, as they are called by Dionys. Halic., such as 
the Kriss, ArOidec, and others. See Siebelis de Ar@idwy scriptoribus, 
(Budisse, 1812;) also prefixed to the Fragments of Phanodemus, (Lips. 
1812.) 


5) See Gron. Thes. t.iv—vi. The great Sigonius led the way. 


6) Grecorum Respublice ab Ubbone Emmio descriptm,(Lugd. B.1632,) 
16.—; Barthol. Keckermanni Diss. de rebus publicis sexaginta, Gracis 
presertim ; in his Diss. Politt. (Hanovie, 1622,) p. 69—124; Er.Vin- 
dingii Hellen; in Gron. Thes. t. xi, p. 1—564. 


7) There were some honourable exceptions, as Jul. Carl Schliger in 
Helmstadt, J. Tob. Krebs in Grimma (s. Opuscula academica et scho- 
lastica, Lips. 1778.) 


8) Goldsmith, Gillies, Mitford. 


9) Mably, Observations sur l’Histoire de la Gréce, (Genéve, 1766, and 
1798 ;) Turpin, Histoire du Gouvernement des anc. Républiques, (Paris, 
1769 ;) De Pauw, Recherches philosophiques sur les Grecs, ( Berlin, 1787, 
Marq. de Pastoret, Histoire de la Législation, t. v—vii. (Paris, 1624") 
of which see Platner’s Review in the Tubinger Jurist. Zeitschrift, 
v. 1. §.1—27.) A still better work is P. Ch. Levesque’s Etudes de |’His- 
toire ancienne et de celle de la Gréce, de la Constitution de la République 
d’Athénes et de celle de Lacédémone, (Paris, 1811.) 


10) Fr. Kortiim, Geschichte hellenischer Staatsverfassungen, hauptsich- 
lich wahrend des peloponnesischen Krieges ; Fr. W. Tittmann, Darstellung 
der griechischen Staatsverfassungen. Comp. also J. G. Herder’s Ideen 
zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit; K. D. Hillmann’s 
Staatsrecht des Alterthums; K. Volgraff, antike Politik, oder Politik 
der Griechen und Romer, §. 1—202; H.G. Reichard’s Erinnerungen, 
Ueberblicke und Maximen aus der Staatskunst des Alterthums, §. 19— 
154. 


yy 
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CHAPTER I. 


A brief view of the political state of Greece in the 
period antecedent to written history, so far as it can be 
ascertained from traces remaining in historical times. 


§. 4. If the history of a nation can date only from the 
time at which its chronology becomes regular and con- 
sistent }, Greece can scarcely be said to have a history 
of its own before the Trojan war*. Although not a few 
of its earlier traditions may be founded on fact, and con- 
tain traces of real transactions , these are so interwoven 
with myths and enveloped in allegory, that the most 
penetrating genius is incompetent to restore them toa 
complete and connected historical whole*. This remark 
is still more applicable to the domestic history of a 
people. There can be none till a nation has by its 
own spontaneous energy attained that individuality, 
in which, by displaying peculiarities of character, it 
becomes distinct from all others®. In the case of the 
Greeks, this national character was developed through 
a course of violent commotion, revolution, and migra- 
tion, closing with the invasion of the Heraclide and 
its consequences® From that time the name Hel- 
lenes was applied in its more extended acceptation to 
the inhabitants of Greece at large; their previous 
history is the same with that common to all nations 
on first emerging into existence, and up to that time 
a certain degree of what is called the Oriental cha- 
acter must be recognised in their social relations and 
institutions, though it is not pretended that we may 
hence decide the question concerning the connection 
between Greece and the East ®. 
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}) Hence not only modern but ancient writers date the historical times 
from the Olympic zra, B.C. 776. African. ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 10. 
pixpe piv Odupmiddwy oddity aeptBéc tordpnrar roig “EAAno, révrwy 

Kexupivwy cai card pndiy abroig réy pd Tov cvpdwroupkywy ; and 
so Varro, (ap. Censorin. de die nat. c. 21,) tria discrimina temporum : 
primum ab hominum principio ad cataclysmum priorem, quod propter 
ignorantiam vocatur ddnX\oy; secundum a cataclysmo priore (Ogygio) 
ad Olympiadem primam, quod, quia in eo multa fabulose referuntur, 

vOcxdy nominatur; tertium a prima Olympiade ad nos, quod: dicitur 
teropiedy, quia res in eo gest veris historiis continentur. Comp. Boivin 
in Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscript. t. ii. p. 412; and Potocki Principes de 
Chronologie pour les tems antérieurs aux Olympiades, (Petersb. 1810.) 
Before the Olympic era came into use writers generally reckoned by gene- 
rations, of which three went to a century, according to Herodot. ii. 142; but 
other authors vary more or less from this rate: comp. Lindenbrog. ad Cens. 
l. c. c.17, and others cited by Marx ad Ephor. Frgm. p. 76, and Goeller de 
situ Syracus, p. 197; also Gibert in the Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscr. 
t. xix. pp. 4,5. Hence the genealogies in Acusilaus, Pherecydes, Heca- 
teus Milesius. Hellanicus seems first to have sought a surer babis in the 
succession of the priestesses of Juno Argiva. Afterwards the kings and 
ephors of Lacedemon, or archons of Athens were followed, until Timeus, 

. C. 260, by reducing all these various modes of reckoning to the compu 
tation by Olympiads (Polyb. xii. 12,) furnished Grecian history with a 
fixed era. Eratosthenes made the same the foundation of his ypovoypa- 
giat, 80 likewise Apollodorus and others. These chronologists did how- 
ever reckon from the Olympic zra backwards as well as forwards, espe- 
cially after the return of the Heraclide had been fixed by Ephorus as the 
remotest limit to which historical records reached. 


2) According to Herodotus, vii. 171, the capture of Troy took place 
three generations after Minos; according to Cato, (apud.Dionysium Ha- 
licarnasseum, i. 74,) 432 years before the foundation of Rome; according 
to Eratosthenes, who is followed by Diodorus, Eusebius, and most other 
writers, 408 years before the Olympic era, which would fix it to B.C. 
1184, J. P. 3531. On this date depends that of the invasion of the He- 
raclide, which all accounts agree in placing eighty years after the fall 
of Troy, (see Marx, ad Eph. Fragm. p. 81.) Beyond the time of that 
invasion, the more sensible among the Greeks did not attempt to trace 
their chronology, du rd pndiy raparnypa mrapernpivat repi robrwy 
morevopevoy, (IDiod. Sic. i. 5, where see Wesseling.) Chronologists 
were not wanting, however, who endeavoured to ascend higher by means 
of local legends, and the genealogies of royal families, especially after they 
became acquainted with the Babylonian, Egyptian, Jewish, and other 
computations more ancient than their own. Such was the author of the 
Parian Chronicle, (a monument of the year 263. B.C.) who ascended to 
the time of Cecrops ; and the universal Chronicles of Eusebius Pamphilus, 
(comp. Spittler in Comm. Acad. Gott. 1786, tom. viii. p. 39—67; B. G. 
Niebubr in the Abhandl. der Berl. Acad. 1819; and his Kleinere Histor- 
ische und Philolog. Schriften, vol. i. §. 179—304) ; of Georgius Syncellus, 
(Hist. Byzant. tom. v.) and Johannes Antiochenus Malelas, (Grecé et 
Latiné cum notis E. Chilmeadi, Oxon. 1691.) (Comp. Bentl. Epist. ad 
Jo. Millium in Opuscce. p. 453—535; and the Chronicon Paschale 
(Alexandrinum) or Fasti Siculi, edited by C. Dufresne, (Par. 1688, fol.) 
These authorities were followed by the earliest modern writers on the sub- 
ject, whose systems were first invalidated by Newton, in his ‘* Chronolog 
of the Ancient Kingdoms amended.” Not however without great opposi- 


See Clinton F. H. vol. i. p. 123—140. Trans. 
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tion, particularly on the part of the French literati; see Abrégé de la 
Chronologie de M. Newton avec les Observations de M. Fréret, (Paris, 
1725 ;) Fréret, Défense de la Chronologie contre le systeme de New- 
ton, (Paris, 1758;) De Bougainville, Vues générales sur les Antiquités 
grécques du premier age et sur les premiers historiens de la nation grecque 
considérés par rapport a la Chronologie, (1760,) in the Mém. de |’Acad. 
des Inscr. t. xxix. p. 27, sqq. Clinton, on the other hand, has lately de- 
fined the period of historical certainty in the affairs of Greece to commence 
with the usurpation of Pisistratus ; see in particular his Introd. to vol. ii. 
pp- ui—vii. On the technicalities of Greek Chronology, see Ideler’s 
Handbuch, (Berlin, 1825, ) vol. i. pp. 227-329. 


3) Rabaut de St. Etienne Lettres sur |’ Hist. primitive de la Gréce, (Pa- 
ris, 1787 ;) Chr.G. Heyne, Temporum mythicorum memoria a corruptelis 
nonnullis vindicata, in Comm. Soc. Gott. t. viii. p. 1, sqq.; Id. de fide 
historica etatis mythice, ibid. t. xiv. p. 107—120 ; Id. Sermonis mythici 
s. symbolici interpretatio ad causas et rationes ductasque inde regulas re- 
vocata, ibid. t. xvi. p. 285, sqq.; G. Hermann de mythologia Grecorum 
antiquissima, (Lips. 1817 ;) and, De Historie Greece primordiis, (1818, ) 
Opusce. t. ii. pp. 167—216; C. D. Beck, Obss. historice et critice, 
(Lips. 1821.) K. O. Muller, Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen 
Mythologie, (Gottingen, 1825.) 


4) See, for instance, the attempt of Larcher, Hérodote, t. vii. (Paris, 
1802;) and after him, Raoul-Rochette, Hist. crit. de ]’établ. d. col. 
Grécques, (Paris, 1815,) t. i. i1.; Clavier’s Apollodorus, (Paris, 1805; ) 
and Hist. des premiers temps de Ja Gréce depuis Inachus jusqu’ a la 
chfite des Pisistratides, avec des tableaux généalogiques (on the principles 
laid down by Fréret in Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlvii. p. 1. sqq.,) 
(Paris, 1822;) Chr. Dan. Beck, Earliest History of Greece down to the 
first foreign migrations into it, in his Welt-und Vélkergeschichte, (Leipz. 
1813 ;) Petit-Radel, Examen analytique et critique et tableau comparatif 
des synchronismes de l’histoire des temps hérotques de la Gréce, ( Paris, 
1827 ;) reviewed by Schubarth in the Wiener Jahrb. 1829, vol. xlvii. 


5) What are the times depicted in the Homeric poems? Comp. Wachsm. 
Gr. Ant. §. 300. Are they to be considered as the commencement of the 
new Hellenic era, or did not rather that mighty revolution in Greek 
society occur at a later period to which the notions of a higher antiquity 
were falsely ascribed? See on one side of this question, Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik, (Darmst. 1821,) ii. p. 417, sqq.; and, on the other, Schubarth iiber 
Homer und sein Zeitalter, §. 35, sqq.; Chr. A. Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, seu 
de causis mysteriorum, (Konigsb. 1829.) 


6) On the connection between Greece and the East, see Hullmann’s 
Anfange ; Ph. Buttmann on the Mythical connection between Greece and 
Asia, in the Abh. der Berl. Akad. 1819, and his Mythologus, ii. 168—193; 
also Creuzer’s Symbolik, ii. p. 282, sqq. In this inquiry there are two 
questions which should be kept distinct: First, that respecting the oriental 
origin of the population of Greece itself; according to which Inachus has 
been identified with Enak ; Japetus with Japhet; Pelasgus with Phaleg ; 
(comp. Gibert sur les premiers habitans de la Gréce, in the Mém. de 
Acad. des Inscr. xxv. 1—16;) and, on the question whether the country 
was peopled over land through Thrace, see Heyne Suspiciones de Greco- 
Tum origine a septentrionali plaga repetenda in Comm. Soc. Gott. viii. © 

. 20, sqq.; Beck’s Weltgeschichte, §. 230, sqq.; C. Ritter’s Vorhalle 
urop. Volkergeschichten vor Herodotus um den Caucasus und an dem 
Gestade des Pontus, (Berl. 1820.) The second question relates to the 
influence of subsequent migrations from Egypt, Phoenicia, and other parts. 


Cc 
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Schnitzler, on the Colonization of ancient Greece, in Scholls Geschichte 
d. Gr. Literatur, brings Cecrops, Cadmus, and Danaus, from Thrace. 
Inachus has been placed as high as 1986, B. C. (Comp. Petit-Radel 
sur l’origine Grecque du fondateur d’Argos, in the Mém. de l'Institut. 
t. ii. p. 1—43.) Danaus at 1600, Cecrops at 1582, Cadmus at 1500, Pe- 
lops at wat Comp. Raoul-Rochette, 1. ¢c. i. p. 60—145. See, on the 
other hand, O. Miller, Orchomenus and “he Minye, §. 106—122; 
Prolegoment, 146, nad 175, 8qq., 182, sqq. Compare also Wachsm. 
Antiq. i. 1. §. 385—73 

§. 5. Most important in this respect is the inquiry 
whether the inhabitants of Greece in the ante-histori- 
cal period recognised divisions corresponding to the 
Indian castes!, a distinct priesthood, for instance, the 
most ancient testimony to which is found in Plato’s 
Timeus*. This hypothesis has many opponents who 
hold it to be irreconcileable with the national cha- 
racter of the Greeks in historical times*: yet even 
these are by no means barren of detached evidences 
of the fact; an allusion to the four tribes of Attica 
may suffice in this place‘. At a later period not only 
were certain orders of priesthood® in many states 
hereditary, but other offices, arts, and professions °, 
were, in like manner, peculiar to certain families, 
whose claims to an exclusive exercise of them gene- 
rally ascended to a fabulous origin. We moreover 
find ‘‘ pupil and son” for many successive generations 
designated by the same term, and closely connected 
with the exclusiveness and monopoly of many pro- 
fessions is the little respect® in which they were, in 
some instances, held by the rest of the people, a cir- 
cumstance which Greek authors themselves compare 
with the prejudice of caste prevalent among other 
nations®, It is acknowledged that in historical times 
Greece never presents a general organisation of so- 
ciety even remotely similar to that of castes, but this 
concession is by no means inconsistent with our ori- 
ginal hypothesis, which went no farther than to con- 
sider certain characteristic peculiarities of Greece as 
relics of such a state of society 
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1) Chr. Meiners de Causis, etc. ordinum sive Castarum in Agypto et 
India, in Comm. Soc. Gott. t. x. pp. 184—199. 


2) Page 24. A.: Ilo\Ad ydp wrapadeiypara tev rére wap’ ipiy dyrey 
bvOade vy dvevphoee, ™ouroy pay rd rev lepiwy yivog adxd roy GAwy 
Xwpic adwpopivoy, perd dt rovro rd ry Snpovpywy, Sri ca’ avrd Ixa- 
oroyv, GA Ot ode brysuyvipevoy Snpuovpyed, rb TE TOY vopioy, cal rey 
Onpevray, 76 Te Tiby yEwpyey, K. T,X. 


3) Feodor Eggo, Untergang d. Naturstaaten, (Berl. 1812,) §. 103— 
168; Schubarth, §. 52, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 567—664; C. D. Beck. Obss, 
hist. crit. p. 12, sqq.; Chr. H. Weisse, Diss. Diversa nature et rationis in 
civitatibus constituendis indoles e Grecorum historia illustrata, (Leips. 
1823,) p. 108, sqq.; Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. §. 80; G. Hermann. Pref. ad 
Eur. Ion. p. xxvii—xxx.; Vollgraff, Antike Politik, p. 53, sqq. 


4) Of these we shall have occasion to speak below: meantime com 
Hullmann, §. 238, sqq.; Schémann de com. Ath. P. 355, 44. Platner’s 
Beitrage, §.-43, sqq.; Wachsmuth, Ant. i. 1. §. 224, sq.; E. C. Illgen, 
disqu. de tribubus Atticis earumque partibus spec. (Lips. 1826,) pp. 8, 9. 


5) Schol. Aschin. adv. Timarch. p. 47.2: Ob wavri BovNopivy ij» 
lepGoOat, ddd rq le yivouc carayopivy teparicov.—Comp. Eclaircisse- 
mens généraux sur les familles sacerdotales chez les Grecs, in the Hist. de 
Acad. d. Inser. t. xxiii. §. 51, sqq.; J. Kreuser, on the Hellenic Priest- 
hood, (Mainz, 1822.)—For the genealogies of these families see Titt- 
mann, §. 605—616, and Wachsmuth’s Antiq. ii. 2. §. 302—306. The 
opponents of the theory of castes derive these orders of priesthood from 
the ministers of private rites, which had become in course of time public 
ceremonies. See K.QO. Miller de sacris Minervez Poliadis, (Gott. 1820,) 
pp: 9—12; conf. Prolegg. §. 249—253. Lobeck (Aglaoph. i. 266) goes 
still farther. 


6) As, for instance, the Homeride in Chios, the Asclepiadz in Cos, 
(K. Sprengel’s Gesch. d. Arzneikunst, vol. i. §. 215, sqq.,) the Dedalide, 
CFatoos Euthyphr. p. 11. C., Alcib. prior. p. 121, A.) and the Eunide 

T.8.V.) in Kthens, the Iamidaw and Clytiade in Elis, (Creuzer. 
ad Cic. de Divin. i. 41,) the Talthybiadez in Lacedemon, (Herod. vii. 134. 
coll. vi. 60, from which place it would seem that in that state the professions 
of cooks and fluteplayers were also hereditary.) 


7) Hence the circumlocutions, larpéy raidec, Zwypdgwy, and others, 
for iarpoi, Zwypdpot, etc. Béttiger, Ideen zur Archaologie der Malerei, 
§. 136; compare Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. §. 321; Krabinger ad Synes. de 
Regno, p. 292, and my notes on Lucian. de Hist. Scrib. p. 92. 


8) That physicians were hereditary slaves is seen from Plato de z. 
iv. p. 720, B.: for the little respect shown them see Gorg. p. 512, coll. 
Herod. ii. 47. 


9) Thus Herodot. ii. 167, compares the contempt in which manual la- 
bour was held by the Greeks with the grades of the Egyptian castes, yepd- 
rexvat, xapwraxrec, Bavavoot, comp. Perizon. ad 451. V. H. vi. 6, Heind. 
ad Plat. Theetet. p. 402. Ast, ad eund. de Legg. p. 265, Reynders, ad 
Sympos. p. 104.—Diod. (i. 28) and Plut. (v. Lycurg. c. 4) trace the dis- 
tinction of ranks in Athens and Lacedemon from Egypt, as Isocr. had 
done before them, Busir, p. m. 352. These authors, however, have com- 
pletely confounded rank and caste. 


10) A. W. v. Schlegel thus enumerates the successive gradations 
through which Greek society passed ; 1. The sovereignty of the priest- 
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hood, as in the oldest Hellenic times. 2. The supremacy of the warrior 
castes during a few generations prior and subsequent to the Trojan war. 
3. This supremacy lost and government by kings abolished, introducing 
the republican period. (Heidelb. Jahrb. 1816. §. 856.) 


§. 6. The data from which inferences concerning 
the earliest history of the nations of Greece may more 
confidently be drawn, are those afforded by the phy- 
sical features of the country!, inasmuch as these set 
limits to the development of national and political dis- 

tinctions, and served as one uniform basis for all their 
_ changes, although the ultimate condition of the coun- 
try itself, no less than that of its possessors, was the 
result of fearful convulsions and revolutions, the me- 
mory of which was perpetuated in legend*. Among 
these data, for instance, is the nature of the coast, of 
which the extraordinary extent® and numerous bays 
could not but early direct the attention of its inhabit- 
ants to the sea, whose wide waste presented them with 
a far different arena from the narrow and mountain- 
girt districts of their land‘. This circumstance is of 
itself sufficient to explain the great proficiency in nau- 
tical affairs which evidently existed among the Greeks 
in and before the Homeric times °, and the reputation 
attached (as Thucydides and others inform us) to a 
piratical life®. Of the tribes which claim peculiar no- 
tice’ in this respect, the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi® are in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity both in point of time, 
race, and origin®: rather more distinct, though re- 
mote, is the antiquity of the Carians and Leleges™, 
whose naval empire was destroyed by Minos king of 
Gnossus", about B. C. 1250, and who, from being 
possessed of all the shores and islands of the Archi- 
pelago, were confined by him to a narrow district on 
the coast of Asia Minor}, 


1) See Mannert’s Geography, vols. vii. and viii.; Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. 
§. 1—24; and, for a more detailed description, F. C. H. Kruse’s Hellas, 
(Leipz. 1826.) and his Fragm. iiber mehrere fur das hohere Alterth. 
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wichtige Verhiltnisse im heut. Gr.; Miiller’s Orchom. §. 21—5], and 
478—500 ; and H. Reinganum’s Megaris, (Berl. 1825 ;) Leake’s Travels 
in the Morea, (Lond. 1830.) Consult also the Works of Spohn, Wheeler, 
Bartholdy, E. D. Clarke, Chandler, Robert Walpole, Dodwell, Choiseul 
Gouffier’s Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, (Paris, 1779,) and the Voyage 
litéraire de la Gréce, ou Lettres sur les Grecs anciens et modernes, avec 
un Paralléle de leurs mceurs, par A. Guys, (Paris, 1771.) 


2) Such were the legends of Ogyges and Deucalion, and the whole 
series of Myths concerning Neptune and Vulcan. More than one city 
boasted like Athens of having been rescued by its guardian deity from the 
fury of Neptune. Comp. Paus. ii. 1.6; 4.7; 15.5; 30.6; 33.2. The 
shell formations of Megara (Pausan. i. 44.9) exhibited proofs of this. 
Comp. Wachsm..Ant. §.1. On the earthquakes Greece had experienced 
comp. Aristot. Meteor. ii. 7, 8 ; Strab. i. p. 104; Plin. Hist. N. ii. 81— 
86; Pausan. vii. 24. 6. 


3) Amounting to 720 geogre hical miles, whilst the extent of the French 
coast is but 275; that of the Swedish, 390 ; of the Italian, 580. Of these 
the Peloponnesian coast alone comprised 140, or, according to Strabo, viii. 
p- 516, above 5600 stadia ; comp. Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. p. 425, sqq. 


4) Clinton, F.H. vol. ii. p. 385, after Arrowsmith, assigns 5674 English 
square miles to Thessaly, dss to Central Greece, 1410 to Euboea, 7779 
to the Peloponnesus, and 1080 to the small islands on the coast, making 
a total of 22,231 English, or 1050 geographical square miles. 


5) Compare Berghaus, Gesch. der Schiffahrtskunde, (Leipzig, 1792 ;) 
Wachsm. Ant. ii. 1. §. 59, sqq. ; still it was a constant rule with mariners, 
pn werayiZay, Strab. i. p. 82, B. 


6) See Thucyd. i. 9, with the commentaries; also the stories with 
which Herodotus commences his history. The Argonautic expedition seems 
to have been solely commercial: comp. Miiller’s Orchom. §. 285—298. 
There are no traces of this state of things in Homer, who uses éuzropog only 
in the sense ‘ vector.’ Comp. Duport. Prelect. ad Theophrast. Char. c. vi. ; 
Alberti ad Hesych. t. i. p. 1205. 


7) On the Gadaccoxparia: in general, see Heyne super Castoris epochis 
pulorum @aXagcoxrparotyrwy, in Nov. Comm. Soc. Gott. t. i. p. 66— 
5; ii. p. 40—7] ; they are reckoned to have been seventeen after Minos, 
viz. the Lydians, Pelasgi, Thracians, Rhodians, Phrygians, Cyprians, 
Pheenicians, Egyptians, Milesians, Carians, Lesbians, Phoczans, Corinth- 
ians, Jonians, Naxians, Eretrians, A:ginete>. 


8) On the maritime and piratical character of the Tyrrhenians comp. 
Homeri Hymn. vii. 8; Dionys. Hal. Arch. Rom. i. 25; Apollod. iii. 5. 3. 
—Miller’s Etrusker, i. §. 82—85.—But in those passages it is evident 
that the Etruscans have in some measure been confounded with them ; on 
this point see Niebuhbr’s Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 107, sqq.; Ebert, Diss. Si- 
culz, (Kénigsb. 1825,) pp. 33, 34. 


9) Comp. Miller’s Orchom. §. 437—449 ; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 308, sqq. 
On their stronghold in Attica (aeNapyudy retyoc) the chief authority is 
Herod. vi. 137 ; comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. vi.1; Intpp. ad Aristoph. Aves, 
v. 831; Siebelis ad Philoch. Fgm. p. 14. They at last found a quiet 
shelter, about the time of the Heracleid invasion, in the islands Lemnos 
and Imbros, See Miller, §. 307, sqq.; Rhode, res Lemnic. ( Vratisl. 1829, ) 
pp. 43—49. 


b See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 23. n.8. Trans. 
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10) Even the ancients were not agreed concerning the connection be- 
tween these two names, Strabo, vii. p. 495. B.: Tod 02 AédXeyae rivec pey 
rove abvrode Kapoiy eixdZovowy" of dé ovvoixove pévoy Kai over aruorac. 
Comp. Raoul-Rochette, i. pp. 3783—390 ; Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 30; Philol. 
Mus. Camb. 1831, vol. 1. p. 109. 


11) Comp. I. Meursii Creta, Cyprus et Rhodus, (Amstel. 1675,) ili. 3. 
. 127, sqq.; Jo. Henr. Beecleri Diss., Minos maris dominus (Argent. 
1710.) in Dissert. Acad. t. ii. p. 1073 ; Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 69, sqq. ; 
Hoeck’s Creta, Bd. ii. (Gottingen, 1828) §. 181, sqq. Was Minos the 
legislator (Davis. ad Cic. Tusc. ii. 13; Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. p. 7.) a 
distinct personage from Minos the sovereign of the seas? Comp. Plut. v. 
Thes. c. 20; Diodor. Sic. iv. 60, (but comp. v. 78.)—See Banier, Distinc- 
tion des deux Minos, in Hist. de ]’Acad. des Inscr. t. iii. p. 49, sqq. 3 
Larcher, Hérodote, t. vii. p. 338, sqq. ; Manso, i. 2. §. 99; Beck, Welt-u. 
Vilkergeschichte, §. 885; Ste. Croix des Gouv. fédér, p. 335—338. 


12) According to Eusebius ; three generations before the capture of 
Troy according to Herod. i. 171; conf. Hom. Il. xiii. 450 ; Odyss. xix. 178. 


13) Herod. i. 171; Thucyd. i. 4.8; Arist. Polit. ii. 7. 2; Strab. xiv. 
p- 976, A.; Diod. Sic. (v. 84.) is wrong. 

§. 7. Accordingly, as far as history can direct our 
view, we see the inhabitants of the interior sepa- 
rated into as many independent clans as the country 
itself was divided by its mountain chains into valleys 
and districts; a state of separation which, whether it 
existed in the period just alluded to, or first resulted 
from revolutions in which that period terminated, ex- 
erted a real and extensive influence on the whole sub- 
sequent history of Greece, notwithstanding its partial 
disappearance on the rise of larger states formed by 
coalitions against a foreign enemy’, or arising from 
increased intercourse. Again, although the prevalence 
of the same language argues a common origin, there is 
no historical evidence of the fact®, and the Pelasgi 
cannot be considered as the parent stock, since be- 
sides them we meet with the Leleges* and Carians 4 
already mentioned, the Curetes*, Epzi®, Caucones’, 
and numerous other independent races *; so that no 
more can be asserted of the Pelasgi than that, owing 
partly to the greater extent of their possessions, 
(comprising the Peloponnesus and Thessaly”,) and 
partly, it would seem, to their greater civilisation”, 
they were far superior to the others’, 
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1) It was well observed even by Thucydides that Homer did not use 
BapBapog in its classical sense: did rd pndd"EAAnvdg ww dvrixadoy ele 
éy Svopa amoxexpioOa:. He certainly calls the Carians BapBapégwvor, 
Iliad, B. 867 ; but from that very passage, the original import of the word 
(strange) is made apparent ; comp. Strab. xiv. p. 977. B.; Heyne ad lliad. 
t. iv. p. 435; Goeller. in Actt. Philoll. Monacc. t. ii. p. 208. Subse- 
quently all mankind was distinguished into Hellens and barbarians; see 
Platon. Politic. p. 262. D.; Strab. i. p. 116. A.; Fabric. ad S. Empir. 
adv. Math. viii. 187. p. 493; and the Hellen was by birth not only the 
foe, (Demosth. adv. Mia. c. 14; Platon. Republ. v. p. 470. C.; Isocr. 
Panath. c. 66. p. 634,) but also the lord of the barbarian, Arist. Polit. i. 
1. 5: 6:6 gaoty of roinrai: BapBdpwr &"ENAnvag adpyey eixdg (Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 1379), wo rabré gioe BapGapov cai dovAoy by. Conf. ibid. i, 2. TY 
and J. L. G. de Geer diatr. in Polit. Platon. Princ. (Traj. ad Rh. 1810,) 

. 182. On this subject in general, see F. Roth tiber Sinn und Ge- 
branch des Wortes Bap c, (Niirnberg, 1814;) C. Ritter’s Erdkunde, i. 
p- 554, sqq.; Wachsmuth’s Antiq. i. 1. §. 139, sqq. 


2) Comp. H.G. Plass, Vor-und Ur-geschichte der Hellenen (Leipz. 
1831) §. 13—41. 


3) Who were scattered over almost all Central Greece; according to 
Aristot. ap. Strab. vii. p. 495. C., as far as Acarnania, where were the 
Telebow of their race, Strab. x. p. 708. A.; also in Laconia, comp. Paus. 
iii. 1.1. 

4) In Megara, whence the Demus Caria, Paus.i.39.4; 40.5; in Her- 
mione and Epidaurus, Strab. viii. p. 574. C.; comp. Plass, §. 182. 


5) In Atolia (Hom. II. ix. 529) and Euboea; consult Strab. x. p. 
713, sqq.; Dionys. Hal. i. 17, unites them with the Leleges; comp. Titt- 
mann on the Amphictyonic League, §. 56. On the difference between 
them and the Corybantes in Crete, see Hoeckh’s Creta, i. 3. 198, sqq. ; 
Lobeck’s Aglaoph. ii. p. 1111, sq. Plass, indeed, gives a very different 
account, deriving all Hellenic civilisation from Crete through them (B.C. 
1500—1300). 


6) In Elis, Strab. viii. p. 524. 


7) In Messenia and Southern Elis, Strab. viii. pp. 525, 531; Plass 
(§. 70) makes them to have extended over all Elis. 


8) Strab. viii. pp. 494, 495, and Wachsmuth, i. 1.§.31,sqq. Heyne’s 
hypothesis of ony three primitive races, viz. Thraco-Phrygian, Pelasgic, 
and Hellenic, (Nov. Comm. Soc. Gott. t. i. p. 89, sqq.) throws all into 
confusion. 


9) Attii Atreus, ap. Senec. Epist. Ixxx. : 
En impero Argis, regna mibi liquit Pelops 
Qua Ponto ab Helles atque ab lonio mari 
Urgetur Isthmus. 


See Zsch. Suppl. 256, et sqq., with the excursus of C. G. Haupt (Questt. 
p- 91, sqq.) and Strab. v. a 337, sqq.; comp. Plass, §. 44. Evidence of 
their presence is furnished by the ever-recurring names of Argos (‘‘ the 
plain ;” comp. Strab. viii. p. 568, sqq., particularly 571. A.) and Larissa 
(‘‘ the fort ;” comp. Strab. ix. p. 672. A.; xiil. p. 921, D.; Dionys. Hal. 
i. 21). On this subject in general see Dupuis, sur les Pélasges, in the 
Mém. de I’Institut. t. ii. p. 58, sqq., where several other instances of si- 
milarity of name are given, and Muller’s Orchom. §. 125, sqq. ; the latter 
derives the names we have cited from wéAecw and dpyog (see Buttm. Lexil. 
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i. 68). As to other etymologies, weddZew (Sturz, de Dial Maced.) has 
been well refuted by Lobeck, ad Phryn. Ecl. p. 109. As to the Greek 
fancy respecting the stork, meAapydc, see Strab. v. p. 239. A.; Dionys. 
Hal.i.28; Philoch. Fgm. p. 23. ed. Siebel ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
347. The wide extent of the Pelasgian settlements naturally suggested 
the idea of a passion for wandering. What Herodotus (1.56) says of the 
Dorians in contrast with the Pelasgi, that they were Z0v0¢ wovAumAdynroy 
capra, others applied to the Pelasgi themselves ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 608. 
B.; xiii. p.922. C.; Dionys. Hal. i. 17; Eustath. ad Odyss. T. p. 1861. 
22. The notion of their descent from Phaleg had the same origin, comp. 
Salmas. de Hellen. p. 342; Hullmann, §. 112, 44. on the same grounds 
considers that the name was only a common designation of migratory 
tribes in general. : 


10) Which of these they first possessed depends on the question whe- 
ther Greece was first peopled overland or by sea. See above, §. 4. note 6, 
and Salmas. de Hellen. p. 285, sqq. ; Geinoz, sur l’Origine des Pélasges, 
avec |’Histoire de leurs Migrations in the Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xiv. 
P 154, sqq.; xvi. p. 106, sqq.; Dupuis, ut sup. iii. p. 48—150 ; Herb. 

arsh Hore Pelasgice, (Cantab. 1815.) Plass, §.59, decides positively 
in favour of Thessaly ; but in §. 68 he has made them first appear in the 
Peloponnesus as Achzans. 


11) Muller’s Dorians, vol.i. p.15 ; Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. §. 28,sqq. The 
first definite notions in religion are said to have been received from them, 
Her. ii. 50—52; cf. Plat. Cratyl. p.397.C.; Varro, ap. Augustin. de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 28. To them were ascribed the massive structures, KucAwrwy 
épya in Mycene and Tirynth ; (Apollod. ii. 2; Strab. viii. 567. A.; 572. 
b., Paus. ii. 16. 4; 20.5; 25.7; vii. 25.3;) cf. Petit Radel in the 
Mag. Encycl. t. v. p. 446, sqq. ; Hirt, in Wolf’s Anal. i. p. 156; Miul- 
ler’s Orchom. §. 240, sqq. ; Schlosser, i. 1. §. 300, sqq. Schubarth, ut 
sup. §. 60. 287, sqq., introduces the Pelasgi after the Trojan war. Comp. 
also M. W. Heffter’s Gotterdienste auf Rhodus, ii. §.56. Plass, on the 
other hand, §. 72—79, represents the Pelasgi to have been pure abori- 
ginals, and derives their civilisation from the Phoenicians (the Telchines, 
Idwi Dactyli, etc.) ; comp. §. 93—154 (between 1700 and 1500 B.C. ;) 
to whom also he ascribes the Cyclopic works we have mentioned. So also 
Klenze (iiber die Architectur der Alten) in Bottiger’s Amalthea, vol. iii. 

12) Strab. vii. p. 504. C.: of dt WeXaoyoi rév wepi rnv “EXAdda dv- 
vacrevodyTwy apyatrarot Aéyovrat, conf. Her. vili.44: IHeXacyw ixydy- 
Tey Ty vy ‘Edda cadsopéivyy, and Thucyd. i. 3. 


§. 8. Most difficult to distinguish are the tribes 
possessing those rich plains of Thessaly which were 
at a very early period the scene of numerous migra- 
tory movements', and were, according to tradition, 
the cradle of most of the nations of the historical, that 
is, Hellenic times. Here in particular we first meet 
with the Hellenes whose extension at the cost of the 
Pelasgi® caused these last-to be eventually considered 
a barbarian race*. At the period, however, of which 
we are now speaking, the name was peculiar to a few 
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small clans in the south of Thessaly (Pthiotis‘) whose 
original settlement may perhaps be further traced 
back® to Dodona® in Epirus. As soon as one of the 
clans (the Dorian”) had eclipsed the renown of the 
rest, the epic poets of the time® appear to have vied 
with each other in the invention of genealogies claim- 
ing alliance with the superior tribe? by a common 
descent from Deucalion and Hellen, not only for the 
fEolians’ and their kinsmen the Achzans", but also 
for the Ionians; although both are by other accounts 
expressly declared to be Pelasgi”™. 


1) Comp. Beck. §. 359. 807, sqq.; Raoul-Rochette, Hist. Crit. de 
Vétablissement des colonies gr., i. pp. 168—180; ii. pp. 282—293; J. 
Th. Voemel de incolis Thessaliz antiquissimis, (Franc. ad M., 1829.) 


2) Comp. Salmas de Hellenistica, ii. 1. p. 267, sqq. ; De la Nauze sur 
la différence des Pélasges et Hellénes, in the Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. 
t.xxin. p. 115, sqq. ; t. xxv.pp. 11—28, of the same ; also the commenta- 
ries on Herod. i. 56 ; Thueyd. i. 3. According to Schubarth on Homer, 
§. 69, sqq., the whole distinction was nothing more than a philosophical 
fiction, intended to mark the distinction between the old and the new state 
of things. 


3) So Hecatezus ap. Strab. vii. 494 (conf. ix. 629) and Herodot. i. 58. 
According to the latter, there were still in his time scattered portions of 
them, speaking a dialect unintelligible to their Greek neighbours, in Cres- 
tonia and elsewhere. On this point in general, comp. Sturz. 1. c. p. 11, 
aq: On the language of the Pelasgi, in the Museum Criticum, or Cam- 
bridge Classical Researches, vol. vi. pp. 234—236; Volney, sur l'étude phil. 
des Langues, (Paris, 1820,) p. 39; Micali’s Italia av. il dominio dei Ro- 
mani, i P- 73; Plass, §.31. The greater number however of those who 
remained, as the Arcadians and others, easily mingled with the other 
Greeks, and it is evident from the relics of their language found in the 
Latin, that it cannot have been altogether foreign to the Greeks; com- 
pare Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. i. p. 27, 28, with the review of the 
same by Gottling, in the Berl. Jahrb., 1830; Muller’s Dor.i. p. 7. Even 
some of the writers of antiquity entertained this opinion, comp. Dionys. 
Hal.1. 17: hy yap 6) xai rd rev Dedacywy yéivog “EMAnrxdy éx Iedo- 
wovynoou To dpyaioy ; and Tittmann, Amphict. §. 113, 114. 


4) Homer (ll. ii. 683 ; xvi. 595) is the chief authority on this point. 
Comp. A. W. Schlegel, Schlichthorst, and Schonemann, on the geography 
of Homer ; also Salmas, 1. c. p. 438, sqq.; Doig, on the Ancient Hel- 
lenes, in the Edinb. Transs. vol. iii. p. 131 ; Sturz de dial. Maced. p. 10; 
Miiller, A-ginet. p. 15 ; Schubarth, ut supra, §.295; Plass, §. 197. The 
oldest Hellas lay Potween Pharsalus and Melitea; comp. Dicezarch. ( Bio¢g 
‘EAA. in Creuzer’s Melet. iii. p. 195): was it any other than Pthia? See 
Strabo, ix. pp. 659, 660. 


5) We must not here forget that antiquity recognised another Dodona 
in Thessaly ; and was divided in opinion only as to their comparative an- 
tiquity. See Steph. Byzant. Fragm. de Dodone, ed. Jac. Gronov. (L. B. 


D 
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1641;) (Thes. t. vii.) ; and comp. Clavier, Apollodore, ii. p. 78, 8qq-; 
Hist. d. pr. t. ii. p. 39; Miiller’s Acginet. p. 139; Dissen. ad Pindar. 
Nem. iv. p. 385; Greuzer’s Symbol. ii. 473 ; iv. 151. 


6) Aristot. Meteor. i. 14. p. 548. C. ed. Duvall.: cai yap odrog (6 
cadovpevoc iwi AevxaXiwvog caraxdvopéc) wepi roy ‘EXAnvixdy byévero 
padiora rémoyv' cai rovrov mépi tiv ‘Edda rv dpxaiay: abrn 0 éoriy 
wept THY Awdsyny cai Trav’ Ayed@ov’ ovTog yap wodAaxod rd pEevpa 
peraBsBAnrev® geovy yao ob SedXdoi EvravOa cai of Kadodpevor rére piv 
Tpacoi, voy d&“ENAnvec. The Deddoi are recognised as priests of the 
Dodonzan deity by Homer, II. xvi. 233, and after him by Sophocl. Trach. 
1257, where, according to the Scholiast, some read ‘EXAoi. The territory 
was called ‘E\\ozia ; comp. Strab. vii. p. 505. A.; Prideaux ad Marm. 
Oxon. p. 128, sqq.; Wachsm. Antiq. 1. i. §. 310, sqq. On the name 
Tpaeoi, see Sturz, ut supra, p. 8, aud Creuzer and G. Hermann’s Briefen 
iiber Homer und Hesiodus (Heidelb. 1818,) §. 179. Clavier (iii. §. 18— 
22) has shown that there is no earlier authority for it than Aristotle. 


7) Herod. i. 56; comp. Hullmann’s Anf.d. gr. G. p. 113, sqq., par- 
ticularly p. 118; Clavier, Hist. i. p. 46; Plass, §. 227, sqq. 


8) First in Hesiod’s ’Hota:t. See the Scholiast on Lycophr. v. 204, and 
Miiller’s Prolegg. §. 179. The chief authorities are Apollodor. 1.7.3, and 


Strab. viii. pp. 587, 588. Comp. Beck. §. 724; Clavier, i. 58, sqq.; Plut. 
Symposs. ix. 15. 


9) According to Strabo, viii. p. 568. C. “EAAnvec and Havé\Anvec first 
occurred as collective names in Hesiod, (comp. ‘Epy. cai ‘Hy. vv. 530, 
655, ed. Spohn,) and next in Archilochus. See Muller’s Avginet. p. 155, 
and Goeller, 1. c. p. 209. Plass omits Ion and Acheus from the gene- 
alogy we have referred to, but considers Hellen and his sons to have been 
real historical personages, and the Hellenes to have been a coalition of 
warrior Curetes with a Pelasgo-Lelegic horde (§. 201, sqq.) formed be- 
tween 1450 and 1300 B. C. 


10) Conf. Eur. ap. Diceearch. ut supra: “EAAny yap, we Eoucs, yiyveras 
Atdc, rou 5 Atodog maic, AidAov 62 Ziovgoc, 'APauac re KpnOede 0’ be 
r én’ 'AAdeov poac Oeod paveic Ebpupe Tadrpwvedc grAdya. Hesiod 
(quoted by Schol. on Pind. Pyth. iv. 252) adds a fifth, Perieres; Apollo- 
dorus a sixth, Deio, and a seventh, Magnes, as well as five daughters, of 
whom Calyce is the most remarkable as the mother of Endymion, the my- 
thical patriarch of the Epzans in Elis and #tolians in Pleuron and Caly- 
don (Clavier, i. p- 107, sqq). Those sons or their descendants, reigned, 
according to tradition, as follows: Sisyphus in Corinth; Salmoneus in 
Elis; Perieres in Messenia; Neleus, grandson of Salmoneus through Tyro, 
in Pylos; and afterwards the Neleid Melanthus, in Attica; Deioin Phocis; 
Athamas in Orchomenos; Cretheus, his son son, and then Pelias, in 
Iolcos ; Pheres, son of Cretheus, in Phere ; Magnes in Magnesia, etc. 
With them were connected the ancient and far-famed races of the Minye, 
Phlegyz, and Lapithe, (some, however, reckon the Lapithe to have been 
Pelasgi as well as the Centaurs, see Voemel. p. 20; Plass, §. 592,) the 
Beeotians, Cephallenians, (Ulysses,) and even the Myrmidons in Agina, 
(through A®acus, the father of Actor and son of Deio., comp, Miiller’s 
/Eginet. Pp. 12, sqq-,) and the Macedonians (so Hellanicus, comp. Sturz, 
pp. 81, 82). The chieftains who commanded the expedition against 
Thebes, except the tolian Tydeus, were of this race, being the descend- 
ants of Amythaon, the son of Cretheus, through Melampus and Abas, (see 
Clavier, i. p. 219, sqq.,) viz. Adrastus, Parthenopewus, Hippomedon, Ca- 
paneus, and Amphiaraus. Two descendants of the latter, Amphilochus 


. 
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and Acarnan, afterwards withdrew from Hellas and settled in the far west, 

so that, according to Strabo (viii. p. 513. C.): wavrec ot ixrdc¢ lcOpod, 
Ty 'AGnvalwy cai Meyapiwy cai roy wept roy Tapvaody Awpiwy, cai 
wiv Ere Alodtic cadovyras. Comp. Humpbr. Prideaux, 1. 1. pp. 134— 
146; Beck, §. 815, sa. 5 831, sqq.; Raoul-Rochette, ii. 11—62; Cla- 
vier, 1. 62, sqq.; Miiller’s Orchom. §. 139, sqq. ; Plass, §. 231, sqq. 

11) According to the common account, (see Paus. vii. 1,) Acheus 
being the son of Xuthus, is brother of lon; but in Eur. Ion. 63, it is said 
of Xuthus, ode dyyerc Oy, Alédov 6 rov Awe yeywo 'Ayatde ; and in 
Strabo (viii. P. 514. B.) we read, ol "Iwveg iixecoy urd 'Ayaiwy AloXt- 
cov €0vouc. Accordingly, the colony of the descendants of Orestes in Les- 
bos and on the coast of Mysia is called Zolian. Dionys. Hal. i. 17, in 
order to connect the two head quarters of the race, Pthiotis and the Pelo- 

noesus, introduces another Acheus, son of Neptune and Larissa, and 

rother of Pthius and Pelasgus. See on this subject at large Beck, §.829, 

q-, and, on the connection between the Achzans and Pthians, Heyne ad 
I}. t. iv. p. 263; Voemel, ].c. p. 13. Plass (¢. 48, sqq.) makes them to 
have been distinct, but both Pelasgians, (see §. 7. n.10,) whilst his o- 
lians are Hellenes ; comp. §. 212. of his work. 


12) The Ionians, for instance, in the well-known passage, Herod. i. 56; 
(comp. vii. 94;) Plass, §. 64, 65, conjectures they very probably were Le- 
leges! The Pelasgic origin of the olians is favoured by Herod. vii. 95, 
and Strabo, v. p. 337. C. (though he says, xiv. p. 997. D. AeyioOwoay cai 
of Awpisic nai ot AloXsi¢ of abroi); comp. Paus. iv. 36.1: ord Nndkwg 
cai ray 2& "Iwdxod Iedacywy ixBrnOelc. See also Clavier’s Digression 
sur les Pélasges, appended to his Apollodorus, ii. p. 489, sqq. 


§. 9. The immediate consequence of the above- 
mentioned division into clans was necessarily the idea 
that they were outlaws to each other; and this prin- 
-ciple, though more or less mitigated in individual in- 
stances, must be considered as the basis of Greek 
international law). Right and law, according to the 
ideas of antiquity, protected only those whom they 
bound, that is; only subjects of the same state: fo- 
reigner and foe were expressed by the same term ®*. 
Strictly speaking, there prevailed a perpetual hostility 
between the several states3, menacing all that is holy 
and dear to man‘, and held in check only by positive 
contracts*. Of the natural law of nations as little ac- 
count was made as of the natural rights of the indi- 
vidual, who, beyond the bounds of his native land, 
was beyond the pale of law’, and was not only obliged, 
if he would possess estates or property in a foreign 
state, to marry one of its citizens, but needed an ex- 
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1) See Plat. Crit. p. 45. C.: eloiy tuoi ixet Eévor, of of wxepi woddov 
womnoovrat kai dogdAstdy coe wapiZovra wore oe pndéva AuTEty. Com- 
re Feith’s Antiq. Hom. p. 374, et sqq.; Periz. ad Al. V. Hist. iv. 1; 
P W. Ullrich de Proxenia, (Berl. 1822.) Even the prisoner of war, after 
paying his ransom, was dopvZevoc. See Valck. ad Ammon. p. 109, et sqq. 


2) Apollon. Rhod. Argonaut. ii. 1134: "AXX’ ixérag Esivoug Awe eive- 
wey aldiccacOe Retviou iceciov ree Atdc O Gugw txérae re cai Zeivor 6 de 
wou Kai txdynoc dpe réerverat. See Feith, |. c. p. 382; Wachsm. i. 1. 
p- 79. 

3) Th. Chr. Harless de preconibus apud Grecos, (Jenz, 1765.) Hence 
woAEpoc Gowordog cai denpvcrog or adtaAXacroc, 8. Abresch. Diluc. Thu- 
cyd. p. 556; Ast, ad Plat. de Legg. p. 14. 


4) Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 197, sqq., and concerning the pillars on which 
they were inscribed in temples, see in particular Drumann, |. c. p. 210. 


5) See in general Wachsmuth, ii. 1. §. 424, and in particular Eurip. 
Suppl. v. 19; Isocr. Panath. p. 638; Plat. Republi. v. p. 469. E. An- 
tisth. or. Ulyx. t. viii. p. 61, Rsk. says: rove ydp wexpove ob roic ovbk 
dvaipoupivo aicypdy, adAad roic pr aroddover. 

6) Thacyd. iv. 97: xa ydp elyat cabeorgnic, tévrag éxi rv @AR- 
Awy, iepey ray ivdvrww axiyecOa. Conf. Polyb. v.c. 9—I1. 

7) Strabo, ix. p. 642. B.: gadtundy yap ray 1rd rowtroy axd rey 6 - 
wiley a ‘uevor cai G ‘eat é iwy. Conf. Ph. G. van 
Heusde, Diatr. in Civitates antiquas, (1817,) p. 3, sqq. 

8) See Wachsm. Antiq.i. 1. §. 104, sqq., and Tittm. on the Amphic- 
tyonic League, §. 89, sqq. By no means amiss is the classification of those 
who resorted to them ascribed to Pythagoras, ( Diogen. viii. 8,) according 
to the three main springs of human action, (Plat. Rep. ix. p. 580, E. F.) 
tig xavyyupry of péy dywrrotpevor, ot OF car’ ipwopiay, oi dé ye BéATioTOHL 
Epyovra Qearai: conf. Menand. p. 166, ed. Meinek., and Dio C 
Or. xxvii. p. 287. ed. Morell. The same classification is found in Philo 
Judeus, de Animalibus adv. Alexandrum, p. 152. edit. Venet. Armen. 
Hence the expressions, dyopd xvXaicy, mercatus Olympiacus, (Vell. Pa- 
tere. i. 8; Justin. xiii. 5), in Delo, (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 11; Paus. iii. 
23.2; Spanhbeim. ad Callim. H. in Del. v. 16. 316), as at the Fanum 
Feroaiz et Capena, Liv. 1. 30. See also Paus. x. 32.9; Strab. x. p. 744. 
B.: 9 wavnyupec taxopudy xpaypa. 

9) ‘Iepomyyvia, (Dorv. ad Char. p. 514. ed. Lips.) or, ixeyespia, (Ca- 
saub. trab. viii. p. 529. ed. Almel.), also exopdai, as, for instance, 
"Od\vp miacai ap. Eschin. de Fals. Leg. c. 4, and Schol.; hence, om 
po "HAsiot, conf. Dissen. ad Pind. Isthm. ii. p. 494, sqq., and Miiller’s Do- 
rians, vol. i. p. 280. In the case also of the Eleusinian festivals, Aschin. 
1. 1. c. 37, mentions ipovg rac pvorepwwricac oxorddc grayyéid- 
Aovrac (or, twayy-: comp. ucyd. v. 49; vi. 10.) Seé Poliftx, 1. 36 ; 
Boeckh ad C. Inser. i. p. 108. . 

10) "Ewyutia, Polyen. viii. 35; conf. Photii Biblioth. p. 524. ed. 
Hoepnel, (p. 321. 1. 4. Bekkeri,) cowie dpegpoiy dopritc "AmdAAwvog iy- 
eracac dvoydc MSevro. 

11) Wargyéperc, comp. Isocr. Paneg. c. 12, and the enumeration of 
them by Boeckh ad Pind. Ol. vii, p. 175, sqq.; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 107. 


12) Hence, wtae d wepuredver, Pindar. Nem. xi. 19; Isthm. wa. 64; 
comp. Nem. vi. 40: ty dpgucredowe ravpegéry rpcergpicc. 
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13) On this subject in general, see P. Fabri Agonisticon s. de re athletica 
ludisque veterum libri iii. (Lugd. 1592,) (and in Gron. Thes. viii.,) 
E. Corsini Dissertationes Agonistice. (Lips. 1752,) and Manso, iiber den 
Antheil d. Griechen an den Olymp. Spielen, ( Bresl. 1792.) 


14) So likewise the Nemean are connected by tradition with the Expedi- 
tion of the Seven against Thebes, (Opheltas, conf. Heyne ad Apollod. iii. 
6. 4;) in the Isthmian, Athens afterwards had a place of honour in the 
name of the Ionian race. On the former in general see Villoison in the 
Hist. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xxxviii. p. 29, sqq.; on the latter, Massieu, 
ibid. t. v. p. 214, sqq. They were founded by Sisyphus in memory of Me- 
licerta (Paleamon.) Comp. Apollod. iii. 4, 1; Paus. ii. 1. 3. Theseus sub- 
sequently dedicated them to Neptune, and ensured to his own nation the 
apoedpia Scoy dy réxoy inioyy caraneracbiy rd rijc Oewpidog vews iorior, 
Plut. Thes. 25; conf. Miiller’s Orchom. §.176. In considering the cha- 
racter of these institutions it must not be overlooked that they were founded 
by the two exterminators of aZevor, such as Busiris, Sinnis, Sciron, etc. 
(comp. Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 14; Plut. v.; Thes. c. 6, 99) Theseus and 
Hercules (see below, §. 23.) Compare also Rochefort, Observations géné- 
rales sur l'état de la Gréce avant le regne de Thesée, pris pour l’époque de 
la naissance des siécles bhéroiques, in the Mém. de J’Acad. des Inser. 
t. xxxvi. p. 481, sqq.; and Plass, §. 353, sqq., 387, sqq. 


§. 11. Even the Amphictyonies were but the stated 
meetings of tribes possessing some common sanc- 
tuary, without regard to difference of origin’, for the 
sole purpose of promoting harmony and celebrating 
common festivals, not from motives of foreign policy 
or party views*, In these respects they were distin- 
guished not only from leagues offensive and defen- 
sive 3, but also, though often confounded with them‘, 
from coalitions of kindred clans, which, although mu- 
tually independent, continued to transact affairs of 
common interest in general assemblies, at the same 
time honouring the deity of their race by a common fes- 
tival®. It is far more difficult to ascertain the distinc- 
tion between Amphictyonic assemblies and irregular 
festivals, since little is known of most of the Am- 
phictyonies beyond the fact of: their existence °, whilst 
their appearance in historical times, under totally 
altered circumstances and relations, affords scarcely 
a trace of their original distinctive character. Among 
the Amphictyonies must, for instance, be reckoned 
the confederacy of AEgina, Athens, Prasia, Nauplia, 
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and the Bceotian Orchomenos, of which the assem- 
blies were held in the temple of Neptune, in the 
island Calauria?; and that which met at Onchestus 
in the Haliartian territory®: although the periods in 
which these two Amphictyonies rose and flourished 
belong to a very remote antiquity, we first read of 
them in Strabo. The assemblies at the temple of 
Apollo in Delos® probably acquired the Amphictyonic 
character after the restoration of the temple by the 
Athenians’, With these may be connected, but only 
on conjecture, the assemblies held, even as late as 
the time of Livy”, in the temple of Diana at Amaryn- 
thus in Euboea; where, according to Strabo, there 
was extant in his time, engraved on a pillar, a law 
prohibiting the use of missile weapons in hostilities 
between Chalcis and Eretria®. But the most cele- 
brated Amphictyonic assembly, and that of which we 
can speak most positively, was held at Thermopyle 
in the temple of the Pythian Apollo: its importance 
in history demands for it a more particular consider- 
ation 3, 

Valekens tnd Wessel ad Hor. vihl04 Habnk, af Tian, Lox. Platon, 
. 28, sqq-; Hullman’s Anf. der griech. Gesch. pp. 161, 162; Boeckh 


omm. Crit. ad Pind. pp. 535, 536; and in particular his authentication 
of the word in the C. Inscr. i. p. 808. 


2) Compare Sainte-Croix des anciens gouvernemens fédératifs, (Paris, 
1804,) especially §. 1—19, and 152; also Drumann, l.c. §. 166; Voll- 
graff’s Antike Politik, §. 191—202. 


3) For that such confederacies were as yet unknown in those times ap- 
pears from Thucyd. i. 3. obdéy mpd ray Tpwikiy ot dobéveay cai aptiay 
G@\ANAwWY GOpoot Expatay. On the distinction between cuppayia and 
mipaxia, see Thucyd. i. 44; v. 48: comp. Ammon. de Diff. Vocc. 
p- 131. . 

4) The earliest trace of this inaccuracy is found in Dionys. Hal. iv. 25. 
Even Heeren, (Researches, Greece, p. 116), Clavier, (Hist. d. pr. temps, ii. 
21,8qq.) Schlosser, (i. 1. §.312,) and others, have overlooked it in the lists 


iven by Sainte-Croix (p. 115, sqq.); Wachsm. (Ant. i. 1. §. 113—121,) 
as been more accurate. 


5) Compare Tittm. Gr. Staatsv. §. 668, sqq., Drumann, §. 524, 525, 
and below chap. iv. (on the colonies) and vili. (on the confederacies. ) 


Sainte-Croix has well distinguished some from the Amphictyonies, §. 156. 
See Van Dale Diss. iii. p. 288, sqq. 
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6) As for instance that of Argos, which Sainte-Croix, §. 127—129; 


Tittmann, Amphict. §. 131; Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 175, cite from Pausan. 
iv. 5, 1. 


7) Chief authority, Strabo, viii. p. 574. B. See, in general, Miller’s 
Eginet. pp. 25—28. It was not a defensive alliance against the Achwans, 


as Boeckh has conjectured, (Publ. Ccon. ii. 368.) Comp. Miiller’s Or- 
chom. §. 247. 


8) Strab. ix. p. 632. C.; Homer. H. in Apoll. v. 230, mentions chariot 
races there. Comp. Miiller’s Orchom. §. 84, and 238. 


9) Thucyd. iii. 104: Hy 36 wore cai rd marae psyadrn Ebvodog sig ry 
Ajjroyv rev "Ilwvwy re nai repicriovwy vnowrey, c.T.rX. ‘Theseus, in 
fact, was said to have instituted the congress; Plut. v. Thes. c.21; Pau- 
san. vili. 48, 2; but comp. P. O. Bréndsted’s [ravels and Researches in 
Greece, (Stuttg. 1826,) i. §. 59. 


10) Probably after the lustration of Delos, R. C. 426. The chief source 
of information on this subject is the Marmor Sandvicense, which contains 
a chronicle of the Amphictyons from B.C. 377, to 374; last edited by 
Boeckh at the end of the Publ. Gcon., and in the Corp. Inscr. i. p. 252— 
259. It mentions twelve states: Myconos, Syros, Tenos, Ceos, Siphnos, 
Seriphos, Ios, Paros, Icaros, Naxos, Andros, and Carystos in Eubcea. 
It is moreover probable that Tacit. Ann. iv. 14, and Athen. iv. 73, which 
Titmann refers to the Delphian, relate to this Amphictyony; as also De- 
mosth. de Cor. p. 272, 8, where Boeck too refers to the Delphian. 


11) Liv. xxxv. 38: Sacrum anniversarium eo forte tempore Eretria 
Amarynthidis Diane erat, quod non popularium modo, sed etiam Cary- 
stiorum coetu celebratur. Conf. Sainte-Croix, pp. 136—139. 


12) Strabo, x. p. 688. B. Clavier (ut sup.) considers 800 B.C. as the 
date of the war for the Lelantic territory mentioned Herod. v. 99 ; Thucyd. 
1. 15; Aristot. Pol. iv. 3.2. Comp. also Miiller’s A:ginet. p. 114. 


13) On this subject in general see Valois, Mém. de ]’ Acad. des Inscr. 
t. ili. p. 191, sqq.; v. p. 405, sqq.; Humphr. Prideaux ad Marm. Oxon. 
P- 122—127; Ant. v. Dale in Diss. ix. antiquitatibus, quin et marmori- 
us cum Romanis tum potissimum Grecis illustrandis inservientibus, 
(Amst. 1702,) Diss. vi. pp. 430—505; J.H. Boecleri Diss. Acad. ii. 
pp. 776—799 ; Macheri Opuscc. ed. Toepfer, pp. 89—103 ; Sainte-Croix 
ut sup. pp. 19—114; F. W. Tittmann, uber den Bund. d. Amphikt. 
(Berlin, 1812 ;) Petersen, det Amphiktyoniske Forbund. 


§. 12. The very fact that all the above mentioned 
assemblies (even that held at Amarynthus) were alike 
called Amphictyonic, shows how unfounded is the 
common account which derives the name of that 
which met at Thermopyle, from Amphictyon a son 
of Deucalion and brother of Hellen’. That however 
its commencement was anterior to historical times? is 
evident from the circumstance that nations between 
whom there afterwards existed the greatest disparity 

E 
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in point of power and independence, equally partici- 
pated in it. They were twelve in number’, namely, 
the Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Per- 
rhebi, Magnetes, Locrians, Acteans or Anians, the 
Achezans of Pthiotis, the Malians or Melians, the 
Phocians, and the Dolopes‘. These states continued, 
even in the time of Philip of Macedon‘, the same in 
number, and equally entitled to take part in the 
assembly °, although the Thessalians had at that pe- 
riod completely subdued their weaker neighbours’, 
and the Jonians ang Dorians had attained an incal- 
culable preponderance of power by their colonies and 
conquests. The colonies of all the states participated 
in the confederacy *; other Greeks, even those of the 
parent country of the race®, as the Arcadians °, Aito- 
lians, and others, were excluded, a circumstance 
which shows, moreover, that the assembly never ex- 
ercised a judicial authority in the affairs of Greek 
states merely as such”. The title, 7d xowds rév “EAAZvev 
cvvédpicy!8, which it sometimes bears, must have ori- 
ginated in the time when the name Hellenes was yet 
confined to the limits we have mentioned above; 
although even then the name must have been “a 
potiori,” (in the same way as the Greeks at the siege 
of Troy were styled Danai or Achzi,) since the above 
cited list of states comprises Pelasgic™”, Aolic*, and 
Lelegic ”, no less than Hellenic '* tribes. 

1) Compare here too Tittm. §. 12, sqq. His authorities are Theopom- 
pus, the Parian Chron., Apollodor., and others; but their opponents are 
not to be overlooked, see Harpocr. p. 20: wvoudoOn dé fro amd ‘Apguc- 
Tvovoc Tov AtuKadiwvoc, bre abrog curvnyaye Ta EOvn Bucrtrtedwr, We dnot 
Oedroprog—zi ard Tov TEptoixovg elvar Tuy Ashowy rode cuvaxGivrag, 


we 'Avakwévne ty rpwry ‘EAAnuexey: and Androtion ap. Pausan. x. 8. 1; 
conf, Plass, §. 220. 


2) According to the Parian Chron. B. C. 1522; on the other hand, 
Fréret, quoted by Sainte-Croix, p. 216, and Schubarth, on Homer, §. 62, 
date its origin and that of the Delphian Oracle subsequent to the Trojan 
war ; but see Tittm. §. 16, sqq. 


3) According to Tittmann’s masterly critique (§. 33,) of the chief 
points of which we are informed by Aéschin. de F. L. c. 32; Pausan. x. 
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8.2; and Harpocr. l. c.; the Delphians had not an actual vote till a far 
- later period. 

4) It is without sufficient reason that Clavier, ii. 34, makes the Ionians 
and Boeotians not join it till afterwards. The name of the Thessalians 
affords far better grounds for objection, since they did not settle in those 
regions till twenty years after the ‘I rojan war, (see below, §. 15.) Comp. 
Raoul-Rochette, t. ii. p. 437. It is possible that the Dryopes formed at 
first the twelfth tribe, who had, but a short time previous, been subdued 
by the Dorians and Malians, and made over as vassals to the Delphian 
god. Comp. Muller’s Dor. i. pp. 47, 48. 


5) When (B. C. 346.) the Macedonians took the place of the Phocians, 
and the Lacedemonians ceased to participate in the Dorie vote, Diod. xvi. 
60; Pausan.1.c. Is KopivOeoe in Diod. correct? 


6) Cases of forcible exclusion, such as that of the Thessalians by the 
Phocians, (Demosth. de Pace, p. 63, 1; Arg. Dem. de F. L. p. 334, 11.) 
cannot be reckoned real changes. See Wessel. ad Diodor. 1. c. t. vil. 
p- 558. (Bipont :) comp. also here Plut. v. Themist. 20. 


7) The Magnetes, Perrhebi, Phthiote ; conf. Thucyd ii. 101; iv. 78; 
viii. 3; Athen. vi. 88. 


8) Zeschin, de F. L. c. 82. 


9) Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 119. 16: Eyes d& cai riy xpopayreiay rov 
Gov, rapwoacg Hnudc Kai Cerradove cai Awptéag cai rodg dAdove ‘Ap- 
guxriovac, ic obde roig"EAAnow axact péreors Conf. Tittmann, §. 59— 

3 


10) Was Cottyphus (Dem. Cor. p. 279. 7.) an Arcadian? Conf. 
Tittmann, §. 50; Fr. Winiewski Comm. hist. et chronol. ad Dem. Or. de 
Cor. (Monast. 1829.) p. 212. 


11) See Tittm. §. 51; and on the Inscriptions in which the AXtolians 
appear among the Amphictyones, see Bueckh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 824. See 
below, §. 183. n. 11. 


12) Sainte-Croix, p. 83, sqq. 


13) Tittmann, §. 62.—Essentially different from this was the congress 
held at the isthmus in the time of the Persian war, and afterwards at 
Sparta, the confounding which with that of the Amphictyones, has mainly 
contributed to produce erroneous notions respecting them. Comp. Miuller’s 
Prolegg. §. 406—412, where all Tittmann had collected on the subject 
(§. 121, sqq.) is better explained than by him. Perfectly similar to this 
was that congress at Corinth, by which Alexander caused himself to be 
elected generalissimo of Greece against Persia, and which Diodor. xvii. 4, 
has expressly distinguished from the Amphictyones. 


14) Whence also the name Amphictyon, the mythical personification of 
the League, is interwoven with the Hellenic genealogy, although he is 
found in Locris, Scymn. Ch. v. 586; (Deucalion also; Plass, §.218;) in 
Beeotia, Paus. ix. 1.1, (but see Muller, Orchom. §.391;) and Attica, see 
Heyne ad Apollod. iii. 14. 5. Compare on this subject at large, Fréret in 
Ste. Croix, pp. 308—319 ¢. 


15) The Perrhebic, for instance, (Beck, §. 845; Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 
30,) and (at least according to Herod. i. 56,) the Ionians., 





© See Clinton, F. H. i. p. 65, b., and p.94,k. Trans. 
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16) The Magnetes, Phocians, Boeotians, (see above, §. 8. note 9,) and 
also the Malians in Trachis, although nearly related to the Dorians ; comp. 
Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 59. 


17) The Locri; comp. Hesiod. and Aristot. ap. Strab. vii. pp. 495, 496 ; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 18; Raoul-Rochette, i. p. 207, sqq. 


18) Besides the Dorians, Miller ( Agin. p. 16, sqq.) reckons the Do- 
lopes and A‘nianes as of pure Hellenic race (see also his Dorians 1 peS1)s, 
and so far identical with the Myrmidons; from which circumstance he ex- 
plains the absence of the latter from the list of the Amphictyones. 


§. 13. From the oath quoted in A‘schines!, “ never 
to raze any Amphictyonie city or divert its water- 
courses, and to defend to the utmost the sacred ter- 
ritory of the Delphians God,” (with which the con- 
federacy was closely connected,) coupled with the 
complaint of the Lacedemonians respecting the erec- 
tion of iron trophies as more durable than others %, 
we may gather that the real object of the league was 
to diminish the rancour and evil consequences of dis- 
putes which could not but occasionally arise between 
neighbouring tribes®, The Amphictyonic League 
does not appear ever to have acted as a defensive 
alliance against foreign powers‘; and even on the 
most important occasions in historical times, it ex- 
ercised no special authority over the internal affairs 
of the confederate states, although it occasionally 
proved the tool of one or other of the most powerful 
among them’. The objects of the league appear 
generally to have been nothing more than the pro- 
tection of their sanctuaries® and the maintenance of 
the rites and festivals connected with them’. Of 
these the Oracle at Delphi and the Pythian games ® 
were the chief. 

1) De Falsa L. c. 31, p. 284. Rsk. 


2) Cic. de Invent. ii, 23; conf. Plut. questt. Rom. c. 37; Paus. ix. 
40. 4; Stanislas Knolle a Knoll Diss, de Tropzis, (Lips. 1809.) 


3) For this notion, see Plato de Republ. v. p. 469. B. sqq. ; comp. 
Ste.-Croix, p- 51, and below, §. 31, note 5, coll. Polyb. Exc. Vat. xxv. I, 
p- 418, Maji. 


4) That it was not a coalition of Hellenes against the Pelasgians, see 
Tittm. §. 113—118. What was its position during the Persian war ? 
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5) As in the case of Lacedemon after the battle of Platea, (Plat. v. 
Themist. 20;) of Athens against the Dolopes in Scyros, (v. Cimon. 8;) of 
Thebes against Lacedemon and Phocis, ( Diod. xvi. 23;) and at last of 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon, Diod. xvii. 4 ; Paus. viii. 10. 2; conf. 
Bremi ad Acschin. adv. Ctes. c. 49. 


6) Of this we have a signal instance in the restoration of the temple at 
Delphi after its destruction by fire, Ol. Ixviii. 1; comp. Paus. x. 5.5; 
the authorities cited by Boeckh ad Pind. Pyth. vii. p. 301, and Sillig, 
Catalog. Artific. p. 428 ; such also is the sole purport of the Amphictyonic 
decrees preserved in Dem. de Corona and in the C. Inscr. i. p. 108, sqq. 
The sacred wars, as they were termed, show the same. Of these the first 
was against Cirrha, or Crissa, B. C. 600—590, (see Plut. Sol. c. 11.; 
Tittm. §. 49. 105. 188. 228; Clavier, ii. 381—385 ; Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 
195, sqq.); the second against Phocis, B. C. 355—346 (comp. Diod. xvi. 
24—64 ; Paus. x. 2,3;) the third against Amphissa, B. C. 340—339, 
( sch. adv. Ctes. 35, sqq.; Dem. de Cor. p. 274, sqq.; Winiewski, I. c. 

. 206; Clinton, F. H. ul. p. 289, sqq. ; Valois, Mém. de |’Acad. des 
r. Vil. p. 202; ix. p. 97; xii. p. 177, eqq.;) the fourth against the 
Etolians, under Areus I. of Lacedemon, about B. C. 280, (see Justin, 
xxiv. 1.) What is called the second sacred war, B. C. 448, (Thucyd. 
i. 112; Plut. v. Pericl. 21; Siebel. ad Philoc. p. 50; Ste.-Croix, p. 
286—293,) did not concern the Amphictyons. On the connection be- 
tween the names Crissa and Cirrha, see Meurs. Lectt. Att. ii. 2; Hist. 
de l’Acad. des Inscr.v. p. 62 ; Miiller's Orchom. §. 495; Wachsm. Antiq. 
1. i. 8,9. With the Cirrheans the Crangallide are coupled, see Mil: 
ler’s Dor. vol. i. p. 50. For the curse with which these wars were de 
nounced, see Aisch. adv. Ctes. 33, and Ste.-Croix, p. 282, sqq. 


7) Strab. ix. p. 643. A.: rotadrng 8) rijg ebeaupiag ovonc ric wepl 
rove AéAgouc, ouvyeody re padiwg ixeice padtora & oi iyytOev Kai dn 
cai rd 'Apderudyvwy cbornua ix rovrwy ovverayOn, wept re THY KoLVeY 
Bovdsvodpevoy cai rou lepov ripv imtpéderay EEoy Kowvorépay, dre Kai ypn- 
parwy dmoxepivwy Toray cai dvaOnparwy, pudaxijc Kai ayroreiac eo- 
pévov peyarnc. Comp. Ste.-Croix, pp. 69—82 ; Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 289. 


8) Comp. Heinsberg de consilio Amphictyonum ad Orac. Delph. re- 
lato, (Leobschitz, 1828,) and Tittmann, p. 109, 110; Paus. x. 7.3 


§. 14. With respect to the internal regulations, 
(ascribed by tradition to the Argive prince Acrisius!) 
we know that two assemblies were held yearly®, in 
spring and autumn, sometimes at Delphi, sometimes 
at Thermopyle, near the temple of Ceres at Anthela’. 
The body of the citizens who happened to be present 
from the various states, composed the grand Eccle- 
sia‘; the council consisted of deputies of two de- 
scriptions, Pylagore* and Hieromnemones®, but only 
the former seem to have had a decisive voice as re- 
presenting the authority of the League; whilst the 
latter, although equally deputed by the several states’, 
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and commissioned to watch over their interests®, were 
rather regular officers® charged with the execution of 
the decrees of the council’, and the preparing sub- 
jects for its consideration"; one of these two always 
sat as president in the meetings of the council”. In 
all probability the Hieromnemones were the same with 
those called cvvedpu13; by the term cvrpioy, which oc- 
casionally occurs, their special meetings are desig- 
nated, although in all other respects they bore the 
common title of Amphictyons'*. This office was ob- 
tained, in Athens at least, by lot, but that of the 
Pylagore by yearly election'*; one-third of the num- 
ber of these last seems to have formed a quorum, al- 
though votes by proxy were not allowed; for the 
number of the votes was fixed at twenty-four, two for 
each tribe’”. When it happened that any one tribe 
comprised several independent states, the vote was 
given by these in rotation, unless one of them was 
empowered by the rest to give it constantly ®, A si- 
milar regulation is found even in the much altered 
constitution of the League in the time of Pausanias, 
when only Athens, Delphi, and Nicopolis had inde- 
pendent single voices, all the rest possessing only 
corporate votes. 
1) Strabo proceeds, rd madas piv odv dyvosray "Axpiowg ot rév 
ponpovevoptvory mowroc Svardzac Coxet ra mepi rod¢ ’Apgerrvovac cai 1é- 
sc agopioa rac peracyovoac Tov cuvedpiou kai Wigoy ixdory Sovvat, ry 
piv cal’ avrny, rg Ot pel érépac f perd TARYN Arodsi=a St Kal rac 
Apguxrvovindg dud¢ (conf. Dem. Cor. Ay 331. 28; Plut. Cimon. c. 8) 
doa médeot mpde wédree ici: borepoy 5 aAXat Teiovg Suardzag yeyd- 
vast, ewe KaredtOn Kai rovro rd obvraypa, Kabdrep Kai Td TOY Aya. 
The Scholiast on Eur. Or. 1087, makes him to have founded (B. C. 1361) 
the Delphic Amphictyony on the plan of that at Thermopyle, and to have 
then united the two. Comp. Tittm. §.29, and the conjectures of Wachsm. 
Ant. i. 1. §. 118, and Miller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 412. The name Acri- 
sius was probably nothing more than a personification of the inseparable 
union of the Amphictyony: Inseparantius ; comp. G. Hermann. de hist. 


Gr. prim. p. 13. Hellanicus, indeed, makes Acrisius to have resided in 
Larissa of Thessaly ; see Sturz, 1. c. p. 149; Miller’s Dor. i. p. 24. 


2) Strabo: ai péy obv rpGrat dweeca Neyovrar LvvedOeiy rode éxaorn 
o éxep le wvdaydpay, dic war’ Erog ovone rig cuvdéov, tapd¢ re kai pero- 
rapov’ torepoy Ot ai wAtioug ZuymAOoy ddetc. It used to be the opinion 
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that the Zapsx) wvdaia was held at Delphi, the perorwpsr) at Thermo- 
pre 5 but see Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 119.; and Bockh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 
08. 
3) Her. vii. 200 ; comp. Hullmann’s Anf. d. gr. G. §. 164. 


4) schin. adv. Ctesiph. 38: ixxAnoiay yap Abyovoy, bray p1) povoy 
rovc TuAaydpac Kai rove tepopynpovac ovyKadsowoty adAG Kai rode ovy- 
Ovovrac Kai ypwpivoug rp Oeg. Comp. Tittmann, §. 89; also rd xosvdy 
rev ‘Apour., Dem. de Cor. p. 278. 

5) HWvAaydépas and — ot, conf. Bremi ad Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. 35 ; 
Schef. App. ad Demosth. ii. p. 216. 


6) Letronne éclaircissemens sur les fonctions des magistrats appelés 
Mnémons, Hiéromnémons, Promnémons, et sur la composition de |’assem- 
blée Amphictyonique, Méra. de I’Inst. (Acad. des Inscr.) t. vi. (1822), 

. 221—261. According to him the Pylagore were charged with the po- 
tical, the Hieromnemons with the religious duties of the league. 

7) C. Inser. t. i. p. 807, 1. 40: a wérec, 8E ac x’ ¥ 6 tapoprapwr. 
Conf. Dem. Cor. p. 276. 22: ef pév rovroy rév rap’ tavrov wepwropivwy 
ispopynpdywy eionyeiro ric. 

8) schin. adv, Ctesiph. c. 36. 

9) Hence also called icpoypappareic. Among the Dorians any person 
in office was called pydpwy. Comp. Gittling ad Arist. Polit. p. 421 ; Titt- 
mann, §. 84. 

10) See in particular the decree in the C. Inscr. p. 807. 


11) sch. 1. lc. 38: réidtog d& YngiZovrac rey rove tepopynpovac 
xpd Tic ixwiong wuAaiac tv pyre xpdvy elo Hddag tyovrac déypa, 
K.T eX. 

12) As Cottyphus, ibid. Comp. Tittm.§.87. But the decree mentions 
as eponymus a tepevc, or the archon of Delphi. See Boeckh ad C. I. p. 
808.823 ; Tittm. gr. Staatsv. §. 384; Letronne (p. 246) is wrong. 

13) Comp. Valois, iii. p. 224, sqq. ; Letronne, p. 249, sqq. ‘Iepopvn- 
pour EhEyero 6 wepTopevoc cuvedpoc sic Todc ‘Augurvovag uTip Tijc 7é- 
ewe, Ulpian. ad Demosth. (adv. Timocr. p. 747. 2.) t. v. p. 239. B. ed. 
Wolf. The phrase in Dem. Cor. P- 278. 23: éedOeiy rove wudaydpac 
cai rov¢ ovvidpove, is expressed by Asch. l.c., rove lepopynpovac cai 
xv\ayopac heey sic rov abrdy réwoy: and, éoke roig muAaydparg cai 
roi¢ ovvédpotc, runs in the C. Insc. p. 816, Edoke roi¢ tepopynpoor cai 
Toig dyoparpoic, which reminds one exactly of the Attic, bdoke Ty BovrAy 
cai Te Onpy. 

14) schin. 1. c. 36—38. 

15) Accordingly in Dem. pro Cor. I. c., we hear of dvOpwaouc azei- 
pouc Adywy, x. Tt.X. Was the office for life? Aristoph. Nubb. 619: Aa- 
Xwy THTEC iepopynporveiy. 

16) Dem. l. c. p. 276; Aschin. I. 1. c. 35: whence of dei wudayo- 
povyrec, c. 39; conf. Weisk. ad Longin. p. 487. 


17) Aschin. F. L. c. 32: ... rodrwy taka txacroy voc iodngoy 
yevopevoy, Td péiytoroy te thayiory, Tiv Heovra ix Awpiov (1) Kai 
Kurivioy tcov duvapevoy Aaxesamovion’ dbo yap Wipoug Exacroy Peper 
Zvocg’ madi ix rev lovwy roy ’Eperptia cai Ipinvéa roic AOnvaiorc, 
wai rovg GXove card rav’rd. Hence Letronne, §. 244, is wrong in sup- 
posing that the Pylagore had one, and the Hieromnemnon the other vote. 


18) Strabo, ut supra. 


19) Pausan. x. 8.3; but the passage is defective and corrupt. Comp. 
Roeckh, ad C. Inscr. i. p. 578. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE DORIAN RACE AND OF THE 
LACED/AEMONIANS IN PARTICULAR. © 


PART I. 


Statement of the changes in the national system of 
Greece which preceded or accompanied the invasion of 
the Herachde. 


§. 15. The advance of the Heraclidz! and Dorians 
into the Peloponnesus was only the last of the great 
migratory movements from the north, by which, very 
soon after the Trojan war and even partially before it, 
the population of the territory claimed by the Greeks 
as their native land, underwent a total revolution in 
its political relations®. It is evident from several cir- 
cumstances, that the Greek race, next, that is to say, 
to the Pelasgic, which had before it been more ex- 
tensively spread over the northern parts3, was com- 
pelled by degrees to yield to, or mingle with, bar- 
barian tribes. The Macedonians, who seized on the 
district anciently called Emathia‘, were, in all proba- 
bility, of Illyrian origin®; the inhabitants of Epirus, the 
Chaonians, Thesprotians, Molossi, and others ®, were 
in the historical period no longer considered by the 
Greeks as kindred tribes’: and the migrations from 
the neighbourhood of Dodona to the opposite coast 
of Italy or to the East, could scarcely have had any 
other origin®. Among these must in particular be 
reckoned the Thessalians, a branch of the Thespro- 
tians of Ephyra®, who, under leaders reported to have 
been Heraclide ®, seized, soon after the fall of Troy, - 
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on the plains which subsequently bore their name, 
and partly subdued”, partly expelled'*, the Moles, 
who at that period possessed them. A leading clan 
of the latter, the Boeotians of Arne™, bent their 
course southward to the territory '* known in history 
as theirs; its former inhabitants, the Minyz of Or- 
chomenos?’, the Cadmeones of Thebes’*, the Thra- 
cians}, and others, dispersing among their neigh- 
bours and into various colonies ™®, disappear hencefor- 
ward from the page of history: the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, 
to whom the Cadmeones had before been obliged to 
yield™, took refuge in Attica, which presented an 
effectual obstacle to the further progress of the 
Beeotians. 


1) Conf. Bernardi ten Haar Comm. premio ornata, qua resp. ad quest.: 
enarrentur Heraclidarum incursiones in Peloponnesum earumque cause 
atque effectus exponantur. (Groninge, 1830.) 


2) Vell. Paterc. 1.3: tum Gracia maximis concussa est motibus. 
3) schyl. Suppl. 256 ; Strab. v, p. 338. B. 

4) Justin. vii. 1. 

5) K. O. Miiller, tiber die Macedoner, (Berl. 1825,) §. 34—49. 


_ 6) Compare de la Nauze Recherches hist. sur les peuples, qui s’établi- 
rent en Epire avant la derniére guerre de Troye; Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Tnscript. t. vill. p. 151, 8qq.; Raoul-Rochette, Hist. des Col. Gr. i. p. 212, 

3qq-; Mannert’s Geogr. t. vii. §. 630, sqq. 


7) Thucyd. ii. 80; Strab. vii. p- 494. A, and 502. B.; comp. Miuller’s 
Dorians, i. p.6. The royal family of the Molossi alone was considered 
Hellenic in virtue of its descent from Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles. 
Comp. Strab. vii. p. 503. A.; Justin. xvii. 3; Plut. v. Pyrrh. 1. 


8) Spina on the Padus; see Dionys. Hal. i. 18; and Raoul-Rochette, 
- 1, 296, sqq.; Miiller, Etrusker, i. 142. We have instances of similar 
names in Lucania and Epirus, in the Chones, (i.e. Xdovec; see P. Victor. 
Var. Lectt. xxii. 21;) Pandosia, Acheron, and others. Comp. Strab. vi. 
p- 392, 303; Liv. villi. 24; Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 27. 


9) Compare Herod. vii. 176; Vell. Paterc.i. 3 ; Raoul-Rochette, ii. 436, 
sqq-; and Buttmann on the Aleuadw (Abh. d. Berl. Acad. 1823,) Mythol. 
ii. §. 261, sqq., according to whose conjectures they had ata still earlier 
period resided in Thessaliotis, the most westerly of the four provinces of 
Thessaly, (Pelasgiotis, Histizotis, Phthiotis, and Thessaliotis, Strab. ix. 
p- 658. A.) ; 


10) Thessalus is called the son of Hercules, and father of Antiphus and 
Phidippus, whom Homer, lliad ii. 678, names as the leaders of the Coans; 
AEatus, son of the latter, according to Polyzn. Strateg. vili. 44, led the 


F 
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expedition against the Boeotians; see Strab. ix. p.677. On the meaning 
of the legend, see Buttmann, ut sup. §. 260; and Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 435. 
The kings of Macedon were Heraclide, and, by the female line, those of 
the Molossi also. 


11) Diodor. iv. 67: ripv rére piv Alodida, viv dé Oerradiay Kadov- 
péyny; comp.also Herod. 1.c. According to Vell. these were the Myrmi- 
dons, whom Homer indeed, Iliad ii. 681, calls masters of the IleAacyexdy 
“Apyoc. On this name see Strabo, viii. 568. B.; ix. 659. B.; 676. B.; it 
belonged, however, to only one part of the population. Homer recognises 
ten independent principalities in that territory. The other general names, 
such as Hemonia, etc. are entirely mythical. 


12) See above, §. 12. n. 7. 


13) Besides, Diodor. 1. c.; Thucyd. vii. 57; Pausan. x. 8. 3; Plut. 
Quest. Symp. vi. 8. 1, and others, call the Boeotians Avolians. On the 
/Eolism of their dialect, see Boeckh, ad C. Inscr. i. p. 717—726. 


14) Sixty years after the fall of Troy ; Thucyd. i. 12; conf. Plut. v. 
Cimon. 1; Strab. ix. 630. C.; Phot. Bibl. 1. c. 


15) Were they already in possession of part of that country? see Hom. 
I). ii. 494, sqq.; and on the uncertainty of the situation of Arne, Facius 
ad Pausan. ix. 12. But on this subject in general, consult Miiller's Or- 
chom. §. 391—396. 


16) Not to mention the mythical Hectenes, Aones, Hyantes, and others. 
Comp. Strab. vii. 494. C.; ix. 609. A.; 615. C.; Pausan.ix. 5.1. On 
AZonia as a poetical common name, see Serv. ad Virg. Eclogg. x. 12; 
Valcken. ad Eurip. Phoen. v. 645. 


17) Comp. Strab. ix. p. 635, sqq.; Pausan. ix. 34, sqq.; and Buttmann 
on the Minyz; Abh. d. Berl. Acad. 1820; Mythologus, ii. 194—245; 
O. Miller’s Orchomenos. 


18) Herod. v. 57; Diodor. iv. 66, etc.; cf. Muller’s Orchom. §. 118. 


19) The Schol. on Eurip. Orest. v. 902, Opg& ix Acrowy4, refers to 
these, who must (with Thucyd. ii. 29,) be clearly distinguished from the 
barbarous Thracians of the north. They spread over Phocis (Daulis) and 
Euboea, (the Abantes, Strab. x. p. 682. A.) See Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. 
§. 33; and Muller, Orchom. §. 379—390, who attempts to explain all the 
myths concerning Orpheus, Museus, Eumolpus, etc., by referring to this 
people and their worship of the Muses on Helicon and in tts vicinity: comp. 
also Strab. ix. p. 629. A.; and Hiillmann, Anfange, §. 46, who however 
seems to identify them with the Cadmeans. 


20) The Agide in Sparta, (Herod. iv. 149; comp. Miuller’s Orchom. 
§. 329, sqq.;) the Gephyrzi in Athens, (Herod. v. 57, sqq.; cf. Rubnk. 
ad Vell. Paterc. p.8; Creuzer’s Symbol. iv. 421;) also the Cadmeans, 
Minye, and Abantes, in the Dorian and Ionian settlements in Asia Minor, 
in Thera, etc.; see Herod. i. 146; Pausan. vii. 2—4. A weak remnant 
ef the Minyz (originally however from Lemnos) continued to form a dis- 
tinct state in the district called Triphylia or Parorea, between Messenia 
and Elis, (Lepreate,) Herod. iv. 148 ; viii. 73 ; Strab. vili. 519. C.; 534. A.; 
comp. Miiller, Orch. §. 360—376. 


4 The Delphians used the Thracian names of the months. See Mus. 
Crit. vol. 11. p. 539. Trans. 
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21) Ephor. ap. Strab. ix. p. 616. A.; coll. p. 629. A.; Diodor. xix. 53. 
These Pelasgi, as the legend ran, were a branch of the Tyrrheni; comp. 
Dionys. Hal. 1. 28. Miller, Orchom. §. 437, sqq., gives a very different 
account, declaring them to be identical with the Cadmeones, whilst those 
authors make the latter to have become incorporated with the Boeotians, 
and to have returned with them. 


22) Compare Raoul-Rochette, i. 418—429, and the authorities cited 
above, §. 6. n. 9. 


§. 16. Whether these events were in any way con- 
nected with the Dorian invasion, which so soon fol- 
lowed, is the more difficult to ascertain, because the 
generally received account makes the first attempt of 
the Dorians, under Hyllus the son of Hercules, to 
have happened if not before', at any rate during? 
the Trojan war. The information we possess con- 
cerning this people, gives us no clear insight into 
their history previous to this attempt*®. Phthiotis, the 
most ancient Hellas, is pointed out as their original 
abode under Deucalion, the mythical father of their 
race. We next find them in Histizotis engaged in a 
contest with the Lapithe, to whom, apparently, the 
Perrhebi had been forced to yield the territory an- 
ciently possessed by the Pelasgi about the Peneus‘. 
Being driven from Histizotis by the fugitive Cad- 
meones?°*, the Dorians seem to have settled for a time 
about mount Pindus, where they obtained the name 
of Macedones, and at length to have conquered the 
Dryopian district®, between Parnassus and mount 
(Eta, whence we see them advancing to the south in 
the train of the Heraclide’. The Isthmus, however, 
appears to have long presented an insurmountable 
barrier to their progress; but at last, (B. C. 1104,) 
in conjunction with the A“tolians, under Oxylus, they 
forced their way into the Peloponnesus by crossing 
the strait at Rhium °. 


1) Conf. Herod. ix. 26; and Larcher, Chron. d’Hérodote, t. vii. p. 492, 
sqq.; Manso’s Sparta, i. 2, §. 60—62. The genealogy ran thus; Her- 
cules, Hyllus, Cleodzus, Aristomachus, Temenus and his brothers. Hyl- 
lus fell by the hand of Echemus before Tegea. From Eurystheus (see 
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Eurip. Heracl.; coll. Plat. Menex. p. 239. B.; Diodor. iv. 57; Paus. 1. 
32. 5,) descended (Thucyd. i. 9,) Atreus, Agamemnon, Orestes, Tisame- 
nus. In the interval between the two attempts, Tlepolemus went to Rhodes. 
See Hom. Il. ii. 653, sqq.; Pind. Olymp. vii. 36, sqq. 


2) According to Clavier, Hist. d. pr. t. ii. p. 4. 


3) Herod. i. 56; comp. Clavier, ii. 9; Beck, §. 826; Muller’s Dorians, 
i. P- 51—66. 


4) Strab. ix. p. 671, sqq- 
5) Diodor. iv. 67. 


6) Herod. viii. 43. The Dryopes (see above, §. 12. n. 4) formed new 

settlements in Hermione and Asine in the Peloponnesus, at Styra and Ca- 

tus in Eubcea, in Cythnus and elsewhere. Comp. Paus. iv. 34. 6, 
al-Rochette, i. 434, sqq.; Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 97. 


7) That district continued still to be considered their mother-country, 
(pnrpomoNc,) Herod. viii. 31; Thucyd. iii. 92. It contained four cities, 
(rerparodc, comp. Strab. ix. 954. A.; Scymn. Chius, v. 591): viz. 
Erineus, Boion, Cytinium, and Pindus or Acyphas. The fourth is omitted 
by Thucyd. i. 107, Diodor., and others; some, on the other hand, mention 
as many as six. Comp. Meurs. Misc. Lacc. iii. 9; Hemsterh. ad Schol. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 385; Raoul-Rochette, Il. p. 249—256. c.; Add. iv. 
p. 392; Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 41—45. 


8) Vid. Apollod. ii. 8; Paus. v. 3, 5, et plur. ap. Clavier, ii. 43, sqq- 


§. 17. The Arcadians were at this time the only 
surviving remnant of the Pelasgi’, according to tradi- 
tion the earliest possessors of the Peloponnesus’*. 
These, although weakened by their division into a 
number of petty states *, successfully maintained their 
independence against the Dorian intruders‘. The 
empire of the A%giates in Sicyon® had fallen into 
decay since the settlement of the Holic family of the 
Sisyphidz® in Corinth, and of the Ionians in the 
twelve cities on the northern coast’. The Acheau 
family *® of the Atride reigned, in Mycenz®, over Ar- 
golis and Lacedemon, which the marriage of Orestes 
the son of Agamemnon with Hermione the daughter 
of Menelaus’® had united under the same monarch. 
Messenia was governed by a branch of the same 
family’. The kingdom of the Nelide in Pylos ®, on 
the coast, comprised Triphylia and southern Elis or 
Pisa™®: northern Elis" was inhabited by the Epeans™, 
who, being of the same race with the /tolians ™, readily 
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amalgamated with the followers of Oxylus"”. From 
this point the march of the Dorians appears to have 
lain along the coast™®; sixty years after Melanthus 
had abandoned Pylos to them ” we find them on the 
frontiers of Attica, where his son Codrus fell in op- 
posing them. The Achzans, driven from their pos- 
sessions by these intruders, wrested, in their turn, 
the northern parts of the Peloponnesus from the 
Ionians. The latter, after finding shelter for a time 
in Attica, migrated to Asia Minor: the territory from 
which they had been expelled ever afterwards bore 
the name of Achaia™. 


1) Compare Beck, §. 349, sqq.; Clavier, i. p. 43, sqq. 


2) Thus much of real history seems concealed in the ancient genealogy 
given by Apollod. ii.1. The sons of Inachus, Agialeus and Phoroneus, 
represent two main divisions of one and the same people, although other 
accounts date the kings of Sicyon from 235 years before Inachus, ( Euseb. 
Chron. p. 121.) The state of Argos commences with Phoroneus, ( Paus. 
li. 15. 5,) whose son Apis is a personification of its ancient name Apia, 
(comp. Siebel. ad Istri Fragm. p. 71; Buttm. Lexil. i. §. 67, 68,) which 
is as wrongly applied to the whole of the Peloponnesus as Agialea in 
Syncell. p. 78. b. Argos and Pelasgos, the grandsons of Phoroneus, (see 
other Myths in Sturz ad Hellan. Fgm. p. 50, 51,) represent the separation 
of Argos frem Arcadia, which at all events was an historical fact even if 
eonsidered (see Clavier, and Raoul-Rochette, i. 202) a result of the 
changes which the name Danaiis mythically intimates. See below. 


3) This rests on the genealogy of Pelasgus in Paus. viii.1, sqq. Comp. 
Rabaut. de St. Etienne sur ’hist. prim. p. 162—178 ; Clavier, i. 122, sqq.; 
Kortum hell. Staatsv. p. 156—164. 


4) See Herod. ii. 171; Strab. viii. p. 544. B, and the legendary causes 
in Paus. viii. 5. 4; Polyen. Strategg. i. 7. Hence they were called Au- 
tochthones, Herod. viii. 73; Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 23; Demosth. de F. L. p. 
424. extr. Paus.v. 1.1; and wpooéAnvot, Apollon. Rhod. iv. 264; Lu- 
cian. Astro]. 26; Schol. Aristoph. Nubb. 397; conf. Heyne de Arcadibus 
Juna antiquioribus, in his Opuse. Acad. li. p. 332—353, and Gottling in 
the Hermes, 1824; vol. xxiii. ¢. 90. 


5) For the lists of its kings see Paus. ii. 5,6; and more fully in Euseb., 
Chron. pp. 122, sqq. ed. Armen. 


6) Comprising six generations, according to Paus. ii. 4.3. Comp. Beck, 
§. 865, 866. The more ancient kings, Marathon, Polybus, etc. are found 
again in Sicyon. Compare on this subject in general, Cic. Nonnen spec. 
antiq. Corinth. (Bremez, 1747,) C. Wagner rer. Corinth. spec. ( Darmst. 
1824.) Sicyon itself became subject to Argos after the death of Polybus, 
(or of Adrastus, comp. Herod. v. 67,) or to Mycene, (Paus. ii. 6. 4.) 


7) The chief authority is Herod. vii. 94: "Iwvec 5%, Scoyv piv xpdvoy 
dy TleXovovynow olxeoy ry viv cadeoptyny 'Ayatiny, cai xpiv h Aa- 
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yaoy Te Kai ZovSoy dxuioba cic TeXoxdrvnooy, ixadiovro MeXacyoi 
Aiyiadize, izi Cé “Iwvog rov ZovPov “Iwvec. Comp. i. 145, and Strabo, 
vill. p. 587, sqq., who brings them out of Attica. 


8) On the Achzans see Beck, §. 830; and on the sons of Achzus, 
Archander and Architeles, in particular, see Manso’s Sparta, i. 2. ¢. 52— 
54; Clavier on Apollod. ii. 87. Paus. vii. 1.3; CuvnBévrwy dc iv “Apye 
cai Aaxelaipom Trav Axawy xaiiwy, rote avOpexoue ivrav0a ievinn- 
sev Ayaote cdnOnva’ rovro piv oguiv Ovopa Hy iv Kowg, Aavaoi dé 
’Apysiotc idig. According to Strabo, however, (viii. 561. C.) the Achzans 
first appeared with Pelops, comp. Clavier, Hist. d. pr. t. i. p. 292, sqq. 
Their name is also closely connected in the Peloponnesus with the royal 
family of the Atridz, although the Heraclid Cleomenes in Herod. v. 72. 
calls himself an Achzan. Miiller indeed, Orchom. 109—113, (comp. Pro- 
legg. §. 184, sqq.) considers the Dana, who are generally brought from 

t, as Achzans. The genealogy from Danaus to Heracles ran thus, 
(Clavier, i. p. 185, sqq.): Hypermnestra and Lynceus—Abas—Acrisius— 
Danae—Perseus— Alceus—Amphitryon—Hercules. 


9) Strab. viii. 571. B.; Euuseb. Chron. p. 125. 


10) Eurip. Orest. 1649 ; Paus. ii. 18.5. The partition of Argolis be- 
tween Atreus and Thyestes (Euseb. Chron. ii. p. 75. ed. Armen.) ceased 
on the accession of Agamemnon, Iliad. ii. 108; “Apyst wavri dvacowy. 
But in what relation did he stand to Diomed of Argos? (Iliad. ii. 559— 
580: Clavier, i. p. 312, sqq.) Did it depend on the still more ancient 
division of the country between Proetus, the brother of Acrisius, and the 
sons of the AZolid Amythaon, Bias and Melampus, the ancestors of the 
seven chiefs who commanded against Thebes (comp. Diodor. iv.68; Paus. 
ii. 18. 4)? 


11) Diodor. xv. 66; Strab. viii. 541. D.; but comp. p. 550. A.: pera 
Gt roy Meveddov rerevtny, tac0ervnodyTwy rév Sudetapivwy rnv ap- 
XY, ot Nnrsida rig Meconviag txijpyor. 


12) olians ; see Apollod. i. 9.9; Diodor. iv. 68 ; Paus. iv. 2, 3. 


13) Is Homer’s Pylos the Messenian or rather the Triphylian? Schone- 
mann, Geogr. Homer. p. 35, sqq.; Muller, Orchom. §. 363, sqq. ; comp. 
Strab. xiv. p. 938. C.: otre Meconriot wai ot bdtoe cvyyévecdy riva 
mpoorowvvrat, Kal ny Kai Meconviy rov Néoropa ot vewrepor womnrai 
pact’. 


14) Strab. viii. p.519. It was not till afterwards that the name Elis 
was extended as far as the frontiers of Messenia. Id. p. 545. B. 


15) Aolians consequently, Strab. viii. p. 514. B. 
16) Comp. Mannert’s Geogr. viii. §. 483 ; Heyne ad Iliad. t. iv. p.342. 


17) Herod. viii. 73, Paus. v. 1, 2, and others, call the Eleans of a later 
period a colony of #tolians, led by Oxylus ; and it is very possible that 
an aitempt to reconcile the discrepancy of history by a genealogy made 
Epeus and Atolus sons of Endymion and great grandsons of /olus, 
although the common tradition rather made the tolians a branch of those 
Epeans who had taken refuge in Acarnania, when expelled from Elis by 
the Curetes. The difficulty was perceived even by Strabo, x. p. 711. 8. 
Hence Oxylus is sometimes represented to have formed the settlement only 
after a struggle—sometimes, unopposed. Comp. Paus. v. 18.2, and Strabo, 
viii. 543, D, with 548. A. sqq.; also Miiller’s Dorians, i p. 70—74. 
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18) Pausanias, indeed, (iv. 5. 1,) makes them to have been led by 
Oxylus right through Arcadia. 


19) Strabo, vii. p. 550. A.; ix. 602. A.; Paus. ii. 18. 7. More will 
be said on this point in treating of Athens. 


20) Herod. i. 145; Polyb. ii. 41; Strab. viii. 561. D.; Paus. vii. 1. 3. 
Comp. Raoul-Rochette, ii. p. 9, sqq. 


§. 18. The three provinces governed by the Atridz 
were thereupon divided among the sons of the king 
Aristomachus?: Temenus, being the eldest, had Argos, 
the seat of the former government; Cresphontes is 
said to have gained the best share, Messenia, by craft4; 
Procles*® and Eurysthenes, the infant sons of Aristo- 
demus, were put off with Laconia, the worst lot of 
the three. Dorian adventurers from Argos® formed 
various independent settlements in its neighbourhood; 
Deiphontes? at Epidaurus, Phalces® at Sicyon, Aletes® 
at Corinth. Attica lost at least the Megarid , which 
from this time ranked as a Dorian state, at first de- 
pendent on Corinth, as Aigina was on Epidaurus }, 
but afterwards independent?*. It is not, however, to 
be concluded that all these conquests were achieved 
at once; it appears, on the contrary, that a consider- 
able number of the Achzans, retreating to the fast- 
nesses of the country, boldly held out against the in- 
vaders 3, whilst others entered into peaceable and 
friendly relations with them. It is certain that Amy- 
cle and other cities were not reduced by the Spartans 
till a full century later’, and that Achzan colonies 
continued to issue from Lacedemon so late as the 
eighth and seventh centuries B. C. 

1) On the traditions that Hercules had possessed all that territory partly 
by right of inheritance and partly by conquest, (Isocr. Archid. p. 284; 


Apollod. ii. 7.3; Elian. Vet. Hist. iv. 5; Paus. ii. 18. 6; comp. Cla- 
vier, i. p. 251, sqq.), see Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. pp. 53. 285. 425. 


2) See, besides the authorities already given, Plat. de Legg. iii. 5. 
p- 683. D.; Wachsm. Ant. i. 1. §. 319, and Kortim Gesch. Hell. Staatsv. 
§. 33. 


3) Herod. i. 1: 1d 62 “Apyog rovrov roy ypévoy mpotiye avact Tey ty 
Ty viv EAAGG: kadeoptvy xwpy- 
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4) See Eurip. ap. Strab. vii. p. 563. B. The stratagem is variously 
related ; comp. Apollod. ii. 8. 4; Paus. iv. 3. 3; Schol. Soph. Ajac. v. 
1285; Polyen.i. 6. The fox was the symbol of Messenia. 


5) Another reading is Patrocles. But see Marx. ad Eph. pp. 109, 110. 
6) Compare Muller, i. p. 94, sqq.; Raoul-Rochette, iii. p. 21, sqq. 

7) Paus. ii. 26.2; comp. Muller, Avgin, p. 40. 
8) Paus. ii. 6. 4. 


9) Diodor. Frag. L. vii. (t. iv. p. 13. ed. Bipont.) According to the 
Scholiast on Pind. Ol. xiii. 17, thirty years after the first arrival of the 
Heraclide. It is to be remarked that this genealogy ascends in a distinct 
line from that of the others directly to Hercules. Compare on this subject 
in general, Ruhnk. ad Vell. Paterc. 1. 3; Marx. ad Eph. p. 112; Wagner, 
i. c. p. 80. 


10) Herod. v. 76; Strab. ix. p.602. B.; xiv. p. 965. C.; Paus.i.39. 4; 
comp. Raoul-Rochette, iii. §.55; Reinganum’s Megaris, §.64; Welcker’s 
Prolegg. ad Theogn. Reliq. p. xviii. 


11) Herod. v. 83 ; comp. Miiller, Aginet. p. 43, sqq. 


12) See Miller, i. p. 218, and the interpretations of the proverb Atd¢ 
KoéptvOoc¢, given on Pind. Nem. vii. 155, and Aristoph. Ran. 442. See 
also Wagner, l. c. sub. fin. 


13) Compare Miiller, i. p. 90, sqq.; Temenion in Argos (Pausan. ii. 
38. 1); and Solygios in Corinth (Thucyd. iv. 42). But were Mycene 
and Tiryns still Achwan in the time of the Persian war, as he asserts (i. §. 
83, coll. ii. §. 56)? Is not their independence at that time (Herod. ix. 28) 
rather connected with the events related by Herod. vi. 83.1? Herod. viii. 73 
is also adverse to Miiller’s hypothesis. 


14) Some accounts make the earliest kings of the invaders to have in- 
curred the hatred of their Dorian followers by lenity to the vanquished, 
and hence some explain the circumstance that the names of neither Cres- 
phontes, Procles, nor Eurysthenes were assumed by their descendants, 
who are called Apytide, Eurypontide, and Agidw respectively (Buttm. 
Mythol. ii. 267.) See Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 555. A.; 563. A.; coll. 
Paus. iv. 3.4. In Corinth Aletes allowed the dethroned kings, Doridas 
and Hyantidas, to live in his neighbourhood (Paus. ii. 4.3.) But may we 
venture so far as to recognise the Nelide as independent in Pylos so late as 
the second Messenian war, as Miiller has done, vol.i. p. 114, on the au- 
thority of Strab. viii. p. 545. A.; coll. Paus. iv. 18. 1. and 23. 1. 


15) Paus. iii. 2; comp. Manso’s Sparta, i. 2. §. 138—140; Clinton, 
¥.H. ii. p.405. This is generally explained to have been in consequence 
of a revolt. Comp. Clavier, ii. §. 168, sqq. 


16) A further account will be given below, chap. iv. Meantime comp. 
Raoul-Rochette, iii. pp. 113. 188. 195. 


§. 19. In the treatment of the inhabitants of the 
countries conquered, a striking difference is very 
visible. Part of them’ remained in the enjoyment of 
personal freedom and retained their lands, but were 
compelled to pay tribute and to bear a portion of all 
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the burdens of the state’, without participating in the 
' rights of citizenship. ‘They bore the general name of 
Periceci*®, as forming the rustic population around the 
capital. In Argos they appear to have been distin- 
guished by the appellation Orneate‘*; in Laconia 
they were called Lacedzemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race’. They were distributed 
into certain districts®; subsequently, after the com- 
plete reduction of the country, we read of one hun- 
dred such’. But the inhabitants of the conquered 
cities experienced a much harder lot, differing in fact 
from that of slaves in other countries only in the cir- 
cumstance that their owners were not at liberty to 
kill or to sell them out of the country ®; they tilled 
the soil, paying their masters a fixed portion of the 
annual produce®; attended them on military service 
as servants, Sepdeorres!, acting at the same time as 
light armed troops", whence they were called xepv- 
vipopos in Sicyon, and in Argos Tvpyires or Tupsjoses'® ; 
in Lacedzemon they were called Helots'*. The case 
was much the same in other parts of Greece; thus 
we have the Peneste in Thessaly“, the Bithyni in 
Byzantium", the Callikyrii in Syracuse’, the Ma- 
riandyni in Heraclea Pontica’”, the Aphamiote in 
Crete, and so forth’®. The names xarwvaxogépo in Si- 
cyon, xoviredes in Epidaurus, xvvégad0 in Corinth, which 
from their etymological derivation’? have been by 
some identified with the term Helot, were, more pro- 
bably, only contemptuous designations of the lower 
orders of the people”, corresponding at the worst to 
the Athenian ©jre,”. 


1) Comp. Isocr. Panath. p. 642; Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 560, sqq. ; 
Tittmann, gr. Staatsv. §. 586, sqq.; Muller, ii. p. 17. 50. sqq.; Wachsm. 
Ant. i. 1. §. 160, sqq. 


2) So far that is to say as one may consider military service a duty, and 
not a right. Conf. Herod. ix. 11, and see Hillmann’s Staatsr. d. Alt. §. 87, 
88. Might they participate in the public assemblies? See Manso’s Sparta, 


G 
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i. 1. §. 92; Tittm. §. 89. On the other hand see Miller, and Gottling in 
the Hermes, xxiii. §. 104. 


3) Compare Valcken. ad Herod. p. 696 ; Larcher, t. iv. p.378 ; Ducker. 
ad Thucyd. viii. 22, and Wachsmuth, Ant.i.1.§. 161. It is to be re- 
marked that Periceci and slaves are not everywhere kept so distinct as in 
Lacedemon, in Argos for instance; comp. Herod. vi. 83 with Aristot. 
Polit. v.2. 8; (see Plut. de virt. mull. t. viii. p. 270. Hutt.) in Crete ; see 
Anistot. |. c. 11.6.3. and 7. 3; in Thessaly; comp. Athen. vi. 88 with Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 1. 7, etc. 


4) Herod. viii. 73; conf. Muller’s gin. p. 48. Thucyd. v. 67, calls 
them cippayot. 


5) Compare, besides the authorities cited in note 1, Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 
405; Tacit. Ann. xi. 24, quid aliud exitio Lacedemoniis et Atheniensibus 
fuit nisi quod victos pro alienigenis habebant ? 


6) The whole territory into six, according to Ephor. ut sup.; their 
names were, according to Maller, i. 110, ii. 19, exclusive of Sparta, Amy- 
cle, Las, Pharys, A°gys, and Gytheium or Epidaurus Limera. Had they 
viceroys ? 


7) Aaxedaipwy ixardprrodsc, Strab. viii. p. 557. B.; comp. Miller, 
vol. ii. p.17,sqq. For the names see Meurs. Misc. iv. 1—13 ; Manso, i. 2. 
§. 16—47 ; Chinton, F. H. ii. p. 401, sqq. 

8) See Strab. viii. p. 561. B.; xii. p. 817. A.; comp. Athen. vi. 85. 
Hence peratd éhevOépwy cai dovrAwy, Pollux Onom. iii, 83. 


9) Plat. Legg. vii. 806. E.; see below, §. 28; comp. Miiller, ii. p. 33, 
sqq- 

10) Esquires, comp. Miller, vol. ii. p. 35; Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 379. 

13) Herod. ix. 10.28; but comp. Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 427, sq. 


12) Compare Steph. Byz. s. v. Xioc, and Pollux ut sup—Tvpydc sine 
armis (Boiss. ad Philostr. Heroic. p. 458), or Widde ; comp. Krabinger 
on Synesius, §. 214. 


13) Capperonier, Recherches sur_l’hist. et l’esclavage des Hilotes, in 
the Mém. de PAcad. d. Inser. xxii. §. 271, sqq., and J. C. Schligeri Diss. 
de Helotibus Laced. servis. (Helmst. 1730,) derive the name from the 
town Helos ; its inhabitants were however called ‘EXeios, as in Strab. viii. 
561. A., or ‘EXedrag, as in Athen. vi. 102. The time of their subjugation 
is also uncertain, according to Strabo it was effected by Agis; Plat. Vit. 
Lycurg. 2, says by Sous, (comp. Valck. ad Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 266, sqq.) ; 
Pausanias, iii. 2. 7, and others, by Alceamenes. The name has been de- 
rived from #\y (q. d. inhabitants of the lowlands) by Hellanicus ap. Har- 
oer: (Fgm. p. 56. ed. Sturz.) ; by Paus. iii. 20.6; Perizon., ad 4). Vet. 

ist. ili. 20; and recently by Gottling, ad. Aristot. Pol. p. 465, and in 
the Hermes, xxiii. §. 103; so also Kortum, Hellen. Staatsv. §. 33. Mul- 
ler, on the other hand, asserts that it is from fw, (atpéw,) as duwe from 
dpaw: see his Prolegg. §. 429 ; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 168 ; comp. also Len- 
nep. Etymol. p. 257, and Schefer ad. Apollon. Rhod. ii. p. 6. Had the 
Lacedszmonians any slaves besides the Helots? Compare Manso, i. 2. §. 
140. 


14) See Sturz. Lex. Xen. iii. p. 501; Ast. ad Plat. Legg. p. 322; Kor- 
tum, § 77; Miller, ii. p.66. Was the name derived from pévew, Athen. 
vi. 88 (conf. Welcker. ad Theogn. p. xx.) or from wéveoc@at, Dionys. 
Hal. ii. 9. p. 255; or were they a distinct race? On their resemblance to 
the Italian clients, see Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 318. 
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15) Athen. vi, 101. 


16) Valck. ad Herod. vii. 155; Goeller. de situ Syrac. p. 215; Welcker. 
ad Theogn. p. xix. : 


17) Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 276. D, and Schneider, ad Aristot. Pol. vii. 
5. 7 ; also called dwpoddpor. 


18) See below, §. 22; but on the subject at large. comp. Coel. Rhodig. 
Lectt. Antt. xxv. 19; Rubnken. ad tim. Lex. Platon. pp. 212—215; 
Tittmann. §. 622—629; Hiullmann’s Staatsr. §. 31—34; Wachsmuth, 
Ant. i. 1. §. 169, 170; Miller, ii. p. 50, sqq. 


19) Sheep skins and dog skin caps. Compare Myron ap. Athen. xiv. 
74; and Miiller, ii. p. 39. " P meer 


20) Welcker. ad Theogn. p. xxxv. 
21) Wachsmuth, Ant. i. 1. §. 161. 


22) Of these we shall have to speak, meantime comp. Poll. iii. 82: 
weddrat 6¢ cai Onrec thevOipwr toriy ovdpara, dia reviay & in’ dpyuplyp 
dourgvéyrwy, and Wachsm. i. 1. §. 322. 


‘PART IL. 


Of the tnternal Institutions of the Dorians. Of the 
Governments of Crete and Lacedemon. 


§. 20. Tradition connects with a king named A‘gi- 
mius, son of Dorus, all that we know concerning the 
primitive institutions of the Doric race!. He appears 
to have ceded a third part of his dominions to Her- 
cules, in return for assistance against the Lapithe °. 
From Hyllus, the son of the hero, and the monarch’s 
two sons, are said to have arisen the names of the 
three Doric Phyle, viz. Hyllei, Dymanes, and Pam- 
phyles*, which were found in every Doric settlement‘. 
Hence Homer® mentions a threefold division of even 
the Dorians of Crete, who are represented to have 
settled there under Tectamus, a son of Dorus®; so 
that even the legislation of Minos must be considered 
Dorian?. Should however the colonies which were 
led by Pollis and Althezmenes from the Peloponnesus 
to Lyctos, Gortyna, and other parts of the island, 
sixty or eighty years after the invasion of the Hera- 
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clide ®, be considered as the first Dorian settlements 
in Crete, still the great resemblance between their in- 
stitutions ® and the subsequent enactments of Lycur- 
gus, clearly indicates a Doric origin. 


1) Pind. Pyth. i. 124; conf. Miiller, ii. p. 12. There was an epic 
poem on A-gimius ; comp. Valck. Emend. i. 32; Valck. ad. Eurip. Phos- 
niss. p. 735; G. E. Groddeck in the Bibl. fur a. Lit. u. Kunst, ii. p. 84, 
sqq. 

2) Apollod. ii. 7.7; Diodor.iv.37. On Hercules as the national deity 
of the Dorians, comp. Miiller, 1. 446. 455. Are the Heraclide to be con- 
sidered Achzans, with Herodotus, (v. 72,) or Dorians, as Miiller main- 
tains (i. 56, sqq.)? Hullmann also calls them a Doric clan, Anfange 
der Gr, Gesch. §. 122. 


3) Conf. Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 114; Marx. ad Ephori Frgm. 
p-97; Boéckh in the Heidelb. Jahrb. 1818, §. 307; expl. Pind. p. 234 ; 
ad C. Inscr. i. p. 579 and 609; Miiller’s Orchom. §. 314; Dorians, ii. 
p- 76; Wachsm. Ant. ii. 1. §. 16. 


4) Here and there united with a Phyle of the natives, as with the £gi- 
aleis in Sicyon, Herod. v. 68 ; the Hyrnethii in Argos, Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Avpay, coll. Boeckh. ad. C. 1. p. 579. 


5) Odyss. xix. 177: rptydixec; conf. Hesiod. ap. Etymol. M. P68 ; 
Sylb. and Strab. x. p. 728. C. sqq. ; Hoeck’s Creta, 11. 17, sqq. ; Miiller, 
i. p. 35, and Prolegg. §. 399. 


6) Diodor. iv. 60; v. 80; Raoul-Rochette, Hist. des col. Gr. ii. 132, 
894-5 Clavier, Hist. d. pr. t. i. 338. On the several Teutami, see Miil- 
ler’s Etrusker, 1. 94. 


7) Minos is the adoptive son of Asterius, son of Tectamus. Compare 
Miller, i. 38; and on Minos as legislator (in Gnossus) and the relation he 
bore to Rhadamanthus, see Diod. v. 78, 79; Strab. x. pp. 729, 730; also 
Hoeck. ii. 181—200, who however (§. 15—39) is decidedly opposed to 
the whole tradition, and denies that before the invasion of the Heraclidxz 
Crete was at all under Doric influence ; comp. also Schlosser’s Univ. 
histor. i. 1. §. 308; C.H. Weisse, de diversa nature et rationis in civitati- 
bus constituendis indole, (Lips. 1823,) p.118. On the other hand, see 
Buttm. Mythologus, ii. §. 211. 


8) Althamenes issued from Argos, (Str. x. p. 735.A.; xiv. p. 965. C.,) 
and also peopled Rhodes; (Conon. Narrat. 47; Apollod. iii. 2. 1. gives 
another account ;) Pollis, from Laconia; (Plut. qu. Gr. 21, and de Mull, 
Virt. p. 273, t. viii. Hutt.;) whether he founded Gortyna (Conon. c. 36.) 
or Lyctos is uncertain ; the latter is at any rate considered a daughter state 
of Lacedemon ; (Aristot. Polit. ii. 7.1; Strabo, x. p. 737. A.); and 
strictest in maintaining the old Doric customs, from which Gnossus de- 
viated greatly. Both Althamenes and Pollis led out with their Dorian fol- 
lowers Minye (Tyrrhenians? see Miiller, Orch. §. 317,) and Achzans ; 
hence we find in Crete the names of Peloponnesian cities, as Amycle, My- 
cenz, Therapnm, and others. See Hoeck. ii. 417—477. 


9) Plato calls them ddedgode vépouc, de Legg. iii. p. 683. A. Ac- 
cording to a common account, the Dorians had in fact only adopted 
the enactments of Minos: evpyoOat piv vx’ ixcivwy, yeptBwxévatr O& rods 
Zwapriaracg: compare Aristot. and Strab. ll. cc. Polybius (vi. 45, sqq-) 
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Polybius’s denial of all resemblance between them has reference to quite 
another period. 


§. 21. The similarity which appears in the internal 
organisation’ of the Lacedzemonian and Cretan states? 
is still, however, confined to the powers the magis- 
trates possessed, and the relation in which they stood 
to the general assembly of the people, which had 
merely to ratify or reject the decisions of the senate 
by a simple aye or no*. Crete was ruled by kings only 
in the earliest times; in their stead arose ten cosmi, 
chosen without respect to merit‘ out of particular 
families. They are commonly compared with the 
Spartan ephori®, but whatever executive powers the 
latter may have usurped in after times, they never 
had, like cosmi, the chief command in war. Of such 
cosmi. as had discharged their duties blamelessly was 
composed the council of thirty, (yepovela, Bovay,) who 
possessed the supreme executive and judicial power, 
without being eitlier bound to follow any written system 
of law, or accountable for their proceedings® Cosmi 
were, however, not unfrequently deposed by their 
colleagues, or by powerful families; occasionally the 
office was even wholly suspended, (dxocyéa,) a circum- 
stance which must have proved ruinous to those 
states’, but for their isolated condition. 


1) The chief authorities on the Cretan institutions are, Ephorus ap. 
Strabo, x. p. 735, sqq.; and Aristot. Pol. ii. 7; with Gottling’s Excursus, 
§. 472, sqq.; Pastoret, Hist. de la Legisl. vol. v. pp. 63—196; Meurs. 
Creta, iii. c. 8—14. pp. 162—192; P. J. Bitaubé in Mém. de I’Inst. Lit. 
et B. A. T. iit. p. 332, sqq.; Sainte-Croix des anciens gouv. fédératifs, 
p- 329, sqq.; Manso’s Sparta, i. 2. §. 98—121; C. F. Neumann rerum 
Creticarum specimen. (Gott. 1820;) Tittmann’s Gr. Staatsv. §. 412—420; 
Hoeck, iii. 1—139. 


2) Although the several states were independent, their institutions were 
in all essential points the same. Miiller's Dorians, ii. 313, sqq.; Hoeck, iii. 
21; Tittmann, §. 734. In cases of danger there was the ovyxpyriopoc. 
Plut. de Frat. Amor. c. 19. t. x. p. 64; Etymol. M. p. 732. 55. 


3) ’ExxAnoiac 6 peréxover wavrec? cupia 0 obdevdg torty adr’ Fj 
ovverepngicat ra doxotyra roic yépover Kai roic dopo. Aristot. §. 4. 
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4) Tiyvovra: ydp of ruyévreg., Aristotle, §. 5. Was it annually? 
Polyb. vi. 46; conf. Hoeck, §. 48; Valck. ad Theocr. p. 272: 08 dei x. 


5) Conf. Cic. de Rep. ii. 33; et plur. ap. Van. Dale Diss. ix. 2. p. 
747—760; see, on the other hand, Miiller, 11. 180; Hoeck, §.49. There 
was one point of resemblance between them, in that the year was named 
after the first Cosmus, mpwréxoopoc. 


6) Td yap dvurebOuvoy cai rd bcd Biov peilov tore yépac rijg akiag 
abroic cai rd pr) kard ypadppara dpyev adr’ abroyyvmpovac tmogadéc. 
Aristot. §. 6. The chief was called II[peiyeorog ; conf. Valck. ad Theocr. 
Adoniaz. p. 319, 320. 


7) Still these convulsions must have eventually brought on the demo- 
cracy which even Polybius reprobates. Several inscriptions (see, in par- 
ticular, Chishull, Antiq. Asiatt. Lond. 1728) show that though the names 
of the offices were retained, their relation to the state underwent a great 
change, and with this must have been connected the decay of that ancient 
discipline which had become proverbial among the ancients: comp. Wet- 
sten. ad Pauli Epist. ad Titum, t. ii. p. 370; Sainte-Croix, ut sup. p. 426, 
sqq.; and A. Mai ad Diodor. Fragm. Vat. p. 119, 120. 


§. 22. The resemblance between the manners and 
customs of the Cretans and Lacedzmonians in private 
life is still greater: we may instance the warlike cha- 
racter of their education’, the legal sanction of Pe- 
derasty *, the contempt of agriculture, which was left 
entirely to the periceci and slaves, and a custom inti- 
mately connected with this state of things, that of 
common public tables, called ayéaa‘ (of youths), and 
&ydpeia® (of men). The land was not however in Crete, 
as in Sparta, equally divided, nor was it unalienable: 
the expenses of the syssitia were defrayed from a 
common fund, to which every one contributed a tenth 
of his income, and the government a portion of its 
revenues, which were derived partly from the pro- 
duce of public lands, partly from the tribute exacted 
of the periceci. The vassal population consisted of 
three classes, éixjxoo, corresponding to the Lacede- 
monian periceci; pyetra: or pyfras:7, slaves belonging to 
the state; and KAapitas OY agamidras, the property of 
individuals ®; to whom must be added the xpuedyyres, 
slaves purchased for domestic service in the cities. 
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1) Compare Sainte-Croix, p. 413—-426. 


2) Aristot. Polit. vii. 2.5; Plat. de Legg. i. p. 625. D.; 11. 666. E.; 
iv. 705. D.: comp. Ch. Engel, de republica militari sive comparatio Lace- 
demoniorum, Cretensium et Cosaccorum, (Gott. 1790.) On the war- 
dances, zvppixat, of the Curetes, see Lobeck. Aglaoph. p. 1126. 


3) Plat. de Legg. i. p. 636. C.; viii. p. 836. B.; Per. ad Zl. Vet. Hist. 
iii. 9; Miiller, ii. p. 366—310 ; Hoeck. iii. 106—119. B. List, de amore 
Lacedem. erga pueros honesto, (Lips. 1743.) Among both wrestlers at 
first contended naked, see Plat. de Republ. v. p. 452. C.; comp. Thucyd. 
i. 6; Dionys. Hal. vii. 72: ‘‘ Flagiti principium est, nudare inter cives 
corpora.”’ Ennius ap. Cic. Tuscul. iv. 33. 


4) From their eighteenth year; comp. Hoeck. iii. 100, sqq.; Miiller, ii. 
p- 307 ; Children of a more tender age sat at their father’s feet in the Sys- 
sita, Miller, ii. p. 295. 


5) An important authority, besides those already quoted, is Athen. iv. 
22. For a detailed account, see Hoeck, §. 120—139; Miiller, ti. 290, sqq. 
On the Syssitia in general, see Hiillmann’s Anfange, §. 138, sqq. 


6) Sosicrates ap. Athen. vi. 84: ryv pév xowny dovdrsiay of Kojrec 
radovor proiay, try ot diay dgapwrac, rode dt mepwixovg vrnedoue. 
Conf. Neumann, i. 1. c. xi. p. 125, sqq.; Miiller, vol. ii. p. 51; Hoeck, 
il, 22—42, and the writers quoted above, §. 19. n. 18. 


7) Is the word to be explained Mevwia, as Gottling asserts, but Hoeck 
and others deny? compare especially the Scolion of Hybrias in Illgen, 
§. 192, sqq.; and Clavier Hist. d. pr. t. ii. 181, 182. 


8) ‘Agapia id quod xdjpoc, Wachsm. i. 1. §.170. Platner appears to 
me wrong io doubting the identity of the Clarote and A phamiota, (in Tub. 
Jurist. Zeitschrift. v. i. §. 17.) 


9) Callistratus ap. Athen. ]. c.; et Eustath. ad Iliad. O. 431. 


§. 23. If these Cretan institutions be considered 
genuine relics of Dorian customs, their introduction 
into Lacedemon by Lycurgus' would be but the re- 
vival? of that discipline which alone had imparted to 
a clan of mountaineers energy to overthrow the mighty 
kingdoms of the Atride, but had soon decayed in 
the riot of victory’. In the earliest history of the 
three kingdoms are clear indications of the opposition 
of the commonalty to the hereditary power of their 
monarchs‘, which in Argos it eventually destroyed 5. 
An amicable adjustment of these contentions, by ac- 
curately defining the rights and honours due to each 
estate, and the establishment of a good understanding 
by means of an independent and intermediate council, 
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appears to have been the object of the few funda- 
mental regulations on which the Spartan constitution 
was based from the time of Lycurgus. Their very 
name (f7rpas) seems to indicate contracts’, rather than 
oracles®, However strongly this interpretation may 
seem contradicted by the manner in which Lycurgus 
obtained not only his own consecration to the office 
of legislator °, but his laws themselves from the mouth 
of the Delphic God, whose oracle, proceeding from 
the sanctuary of their race, ever exercised a decisive 
influence over the internal affairs of Dorian nations ™. 
Perfectly consistent with this design was the share he 
had" in the revival of the Olympic games by Iphitus 
of Elis”, which established a national connection be- 
tween the Dorian and the more ancient population of 
the Peloponnesus. The chronological difficulties ¥, 
which induced some ancient writers to ascribe this 
transaction to another Lycurgus, are not so great as 
to authorise such an hypothesis ". 


1) The chief authorities concerning Lycurgus, his legislation, and the 
public affairs of Sparta, are, Aristot. Pol. ii. 6; with Géttling’s Excursus, 
pp. 463—471; Xenoph. de Rep. Lac.; Justin. iii. 3; Plut. v. Lycurgi, 
and Instituta Laconica; Manso, 1. 1. §. 78—189. 1.2. §.68—97; Wachsm. 
i. 1. §. 216, 226; Tittm. §. 89—140; Clavier, ii. p. 134—163. 


2) See Heeren’s Researches, Greece, p. 139; Hiillmann’s Anfange, §. 150; 
Miiller, ii. 14, sqq. 


3) Conf. Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 685, sqq. Of Sparta Herodotus himself 
says (i. 65): rd de rt wpdrepoy rovTwy Kai Kaxovopwrara noay oxedov 
Twavrwy rev EMjnvwy, peréBaror Ot woe ig edvopiny. Conf. Thucyd. i. 
18; Heracl. Pont. p. 2823: Avxot¥pyoc rarahkuBwy modu dvopiay ty 
TQ Twarpice cai Xapiiaoyv rupayyuKwe dpyovra (conf, Aristot. Pol. v. 10. 
3) x.7eA.; Plut. V. Lycurg. 2: rov péy Snuov Opacvvopévov, rw Oe 
borepoy Bacdéwy ra piv arexPavopivwy ry BuaZecOat rode woddove, Ta 
& mpdc yap 7 Ot dobiveay irogepopivwy, dvopia nai drakia karéoye 
THY Xraprny iwi wordy ypdvoy. Strabo indeed gives a quite different 
account, viii. p. 562. A. Plutarch (de Musica, c. 42) also speaks of sedi- 
tion in Lacedemon. 


4) Plut. ibid. c.7: Wore py) wabeiv, a Meoonvor rai ’Apystor rovc 
rap’ abroig Bacuwsic éspacay pndéy ivdodvat pndét yartdoa ric ovciac 
iwi rd Snporedy 2OeXncavrac. In Messenia: dtowotpevoy roy Kpeo- 
géyrny ra odd sig yap rov Snpov ol ra yonpara Exovrec arroxrei- 
vovoty travacrdyrec, Paus. iv. 3.4; conf. Isocr. Archid. p. 284; but 
the Argives (says Paus. ii. 19.2), dre tonyopiay rai rd abrovopoy aya- 
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wavrec ix wadawrarov, ra rij¢ ovoiag rév Bacdiwy ele thaytoroy 
wponyayor, we phnoty Mndwn ry Keicov cai roig amoyévore NecpOnvas 
rd Gvopa rijg Bacwsiag povoy. Médray dé rdw Aaxnéew rd raparay 
Exavoey dpxiic karayvode 6 dijpog £01. lv.) Conf. Clavier, ii. p. 118. 


5) Soon after the Persian war, see Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 112. 


6) Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 691. E. with Ast’s note, p. 173; Plut. V. Ly- 
curg. c. 5: aiwpoupivn yap 9 wodtreia Kai droxXivovea viy piy we Tove 
Bacirsic tri rupavvida, viv 8 we 1d xIGog Ewi Snuoxpariay, oloy ippa 
THY TGV yepdyTwy dpxiy ty pEow Oepévn Kai lcopporjcaca rijy dopa- 
ANeorarny rakw icxe cai rardoracty. 


7) Hesychius: ‘Pijrpat—ovvOjcat od Adywy. Conf. Rabok. ad Tim. 
Lex. Platon. p. 228; Sturz. Lex. Xenoph. t. iv. p. 7; Boeckh. ad C. 
Inscr. t. i. p. ab. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. xv. 1: BovAopa dé cai, dg Bacedrsi 
apoc riyv wédwy ovvOncac 6 Avxodpyog Exoince, dinynoacOa, conf. Isocr. 
l.c.: tptic péy oby pixype ravrne Tijc nuspac émpevere raic ovvOnxawe 
cai rotc $pxotc, ode iromoacbe xpdc rodg mpoydvouc rode nperépove.— 
Meconrvir O& sig rovr dctBeac HAPoy, x. Tr. AX. The king swore, on 
ascending the throne (Nicol. Damasc. p. 525) and at the commencement 
of every month, card rode rij¢ wédewe vdpoug Baorsiay, the people 
pledged themselves, iuwredopxotyrog txeivov dorugtdcroy ry Bacistay 
wapétey, see Xen. 1. 1. §. 7, and Plat. de Legg. ii. p. 684. A. 


8) So Plut. V. Lyc. c. 13. Others take it in a wider sense; Etymol. 
M. p. 703: pyrpa yap card Awpteic 6 vdpog ; see the anonymous writer 
in Spengel’s Artium Scr. p. 224 ; and Mazocchi ad Tabb. Heracl. p. 235 ; 
also Miiller, i. p. 153. 


9) Herod. i. 65; Xen. Rep. Lac. viii. 5; Strab. xvi. p. 1105. C. et 
plur. ap. Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. p. 6. 


10) See, on this subject in general, Merxio de vi et efficacia oraculi Del- 

hici in Grecorum res. (Ultraj. 1822) and Piotrowski de gravitate oraculi 

elphici, (Lips. 1829, ) particularly §. 61, sqq. Hence the ITu@eor in the 
royal train, Qedwpomoe é¢ AéAgouc, Herod. vi. 57 ; comp. Miiller, ii. p. 13. 


11) Plut. V. Lycurg. 23 ; conf. Miiller, i. p. 151, sqq. On the éxe- 
xetpia, see above, §. 10. n. 6. 


12) See Pausan. v. 4. 4, and on the mythical founders, v. 7. 4, sqq. ; 
comp. Clavier, ii. p- 230, sqq- Most authorities mention Hercules, Diod. 
iv. 14; Apollod. ii. 7.2; comp. Strab. viii. p. 544. A.; others, as Vell. 
Paterc. i. 8, Atreus; according to Strabo, viil. p. 548, C., the games 
were at an earlier period under the superintendence of the Achzans before 
they came into the hands of the Eleans. 


13) Compare Plut. V. Lycurg. 1; Euseb. Chron. pp. 131—133, ed. 
Armen. ; Meurs. Misc. Lacc. ii. 5. p. 123, sqq.; Miller, i. 151; ii. 512; 
Clinton, F.H.ii. pp. 408—410. Apollodorus and Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. 
Alex. Stromatt. i. P: 336, B.) say he flourished 219 years after the inva- 
sion of the Heraclide, consequently 884 B.C., which agrees with the 
statement of Aristodemus of Elis, that between Iphitus and the first Olym- 
piad (that in which Corcebus of Elis was victor) twenty-seven Olympiads 

ad elapsed, the victors in which had not been recorded. Callimachus 
indeed says only thirteen, and Clinton is consequently inclined (see how- 
ever Pref. p. vil.) to set him, with Thucydides (i. 18) not much more 
than 400 years before the end of the Peloponnesian war. Plato’s Minos, 
p. 318, C., goes for nothing ; but if, as Herodotus asserts, (1.65,) Labotas 
was his ward, his time falls earlier (B. C. 994); Aristot. however, Polit. 


H 
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ii. 7, 1, and the genealogy in Strabo, x. p. 737, are in favour of Charilaus. 
See also De la Barre Eclaircissemens sur )’histoire de Lycurgue, in the 
Mém. de 1’ Acad. des Inscr. t. vii. p. 262, sqq. 


14) Compare Goeller de situ Syrae. p. 252; Cic. Rep.ii.10. Are we 
however, on account of these difficulties, to agree with Miiller in consider- 
ing him a fabulous character. 


§. 24. The first Rhetra! enacted the institution of 
a senate to act with the kings, the distribution of the 
people into Phyle and Obes, and the time and place 
of their assemblies, in which they were moreover to 
decide by a simple aye or no® concerning the mea- 
sures laid before them*: when subsequently these as- 
semblies attempted to amend the measures proposed, 
the senate and kings were empowered by a new 
clause‘ to stop the proceedings on such occasions. 
The Obes® were thirty in number, the Phylz only four, 
Pitana, Limne, Mesoa, and Cynosura®, named simply 
from places in the capital or its vicinity’. The preva- 
lence of the number five in many offices® justifies 
however the attempt to distinguish a fifth Phyle°. 
Every Spartan was entitled to take part in the public 
assemblies on attaining his thirtieth year’; the Pe- 
riceci were, in all probability, wholly excluded". Fo- 
reigners were very rarely admitted to the rights of 
citizenship *; Helots certainly often obtained their 
freedom™ for state reasons", but whether they were 
admitted to the full privileges of citizens is very 
doubtful’, even though éyo0 and ixopeloves16 be consi- 
dered as different denominations from those of old 
and new citizens 17. 

1) Plut. Lycurg. c. 6: Atdg “ENAaviov rai ’APavde ‘EdAaviac iepdy 
iWpvodpuevor, purdc puddlayra cai bBac bBd£ayra rpidKovra, yepouciay 
ovy dpxayérae karacrnoavra, Wag tE wpac areddalav perakd BaBo- 
kag Te Kai Kvaxiwvog, obrwe siogépew re cai apicracdat, dapy & avw- 
yav elpev kai cparog. 

2) Bog cai ob WHhdw, Thucyd. i. 87; conf. Plat. 1. 1. c. 26. 


3) As in Crete; comp. above, §. 21. n. 3, and what Aristotle states, 
by way of contrast, respecting Carthage, ii. 8. 3; see alsoiv. 11.9. But 


does this amount to a democracy, as Tittmann argues? Comp, Aristot. 
Polit. iv. 7. 5. 
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4) Tacit. Dial. de Orator, c. 40: quem enim oratorem Lacedemonium, 
quem Cretensem imus? Plut. 1. lc. 6: TWoAdvdwpog nai Osdroprog 
ot Baokic rade rg pyrpg wapeviypayar ai dt oxo\uay 6 Sapo aipoiro, 
Tovc mpecBuyeviag nai apyayérag dwocrarhpac elev. But orators 
afterwards arose, comp. Thucyd. i. 85; Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 73 ; 
Liban. Declam. 24: vépog ty Aaxedaipom, roy iow rpeaxoyra tray py 
Onpnyopety. Compare, however, Miiller, ii. p. 92. 


5) Miller, 11. p. 79, sqq. 
6) Paus. iii. 16. 6. 


7) Strabo, viii. 559. B.; he had just before (558. B.) called Limnz 
xpoaoraoy, but there can scarcely have been an dorv in Sparta, ot &v- 
vorxioOeioncg modEwe, Kara Kkwpac 6& ry wadaip rig ‘EAAddog rpéxy 
oixovpévne, Thucyd. i. 10. Hence Miiller, ii. p. 50, (differing from the 
opinion he had expressed in Orchom. §. 314,) rightly recognises these 
x@pat in the Phyle. Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 19, maintains that the name is 
never applied to them in its proper sense. 


8) Miiller, ii. p. 120. 


9) The ancients, following Herod. iv. 149, reckoned the Agide (see 
above, §. 15. n. 20) as a fifth Phyle; Barthélemy (Anach. note to chap. 
xli.) also retains it as such, rejecting with reason the sixth, (that of the 
Heraclide,) which Cragius would introduce, (see Manso, i. 2. §. 122, sqq.) 
In Miiller, Amycle (Orchom. §. 316) makes the sixth. Boeckh however 
more correctly refers (Comp. Inscr. i. p. 609) to Hesychius, Avpn éy 
Lwapry gud) cai rowog. Tittm. (§. 137) asserts that there were six; 
Hiullmann, Urgeschichte d. Staatsv. (KGnigsb. 1817) §. 7., and after 
him Gottling, l-c. p. 466, contend for ten; there is not sufficient ground 
for either hypothesis. Was the division into three kindred tribes (§. 20) 
still preserved, or was it superseded (Platner, ut sup. §. 24) by the divi- 
sion according to the localities of the country ? 


10) Plut. Vit. Lycurg. c. 25. 


11) See above, §. 19. n. 2. Clavier, ii. p. 167, considers them as Mu- 
nicipes entitled to the rights of citizenship whenever they settled in the 
city itself.? What however is meant by the pexpd éxxAnoia in Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 3.8.2 Comp. Tittm. §. 99; Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 21, sqq.; Wachsm. 
i, 2. §. 212. - 


12) Herod. ix. 35 ; but see Aristot. Polit. 11. 6. 12. 


13) The chief authority is Myro, apud Athen. vi. 102: ToAAd«ig 7Aev- 
Cipwoay AaxeSaupdvtoe SovrAove, rai ode pev agerdc sxddecay, ode de 
adeordrouc, otc Ot tpveriipac, deamocwvatrag 0 dAXoug, ode Eig Tov¢E 
orddovg Kartracooy, GAdovg Ot veodapwoete, trépove Syrag THY ELhwrwY. 
Comp. Meurs. Misc. ii. 7. p. 131, sqq.; Miiller, ii. p. 44; and on the 
Neodamodes in particular, Thucyd. v. 67; vii.58; and Sturz. Lex. Xen. 
iii. 192; also Manso, i. 1. §. 234, and Tittmann, §. 598. 


14) No private citizen could emancipate his Helots; comp. Strab. viii. 
p- 561. B. 


15) Manso, i, 2. §. 155; compare Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. p. 446. B.; 
obdt brdpyxe roic Eikwrae yiyveoOar Zrapridratc. Phylarchus apud 
Athen. 1. c. asserts the same even of those called Mothaces, or Mothones 
(rpopipot, oixoyévetc, verne), although Gylippus, Callicratidas, and Ly- 
sander are represented to have been of that class. Comp. A‘lian. V. Hist. 
xii, 43 ; Meurs. 1. 1. ii. 6. p. 129; and Schneid. ad Xen. Hellen. v. 3. 9. 
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16) See the authorities cited by Schneid. ad Xen. Hellen. iii. 3. 5; and 
comp. Manso, i. 1. §. 231, sqq. (especially §. 239, n. h); Tittmann, §. 
584—586; Miller, ti. p.85; and Wachsm. i. 2. §. 210, are not explicit. 
The épéripot, mentioned in the Cyropedia, i. 2. 15, and elsewhere, afford 
the best parallel. 


17) See Wachsm. i. 1. §. 218. 


§. 25. Another Rhetra forbad the use of written 
laws'. This, whilst on one hand it evinced Lycurgus’ 
wish to impart to his enactments the imperceptible 
influence of custom, formed on the other the foundation 
of that unlimited power* which the higher magistrates 
possessed of deciding irresponsibly in all individual 
cases according to their own judgment or caprice%. 
The highest authority‘ of the state was vested in the 
yepoveia, or council of twenty-eight elders. None could 
be a member of this till he had reached the age® of 
sixty ; the office was held for life. In this assembly 
the two kings of the race of the Heraclide presided §; 
that however they had each a double vote was de- 
nounced as an erroneous opinion as early as the time 
of Thucydides’. Their insignia were splendid®, their 
political influence, compared with that of the senate, 
trifling®. It was only when engaged in military ser- 
vice beyond the frontiers, that they possessed unli- 
mited’® power; and the Ephori succeeded in limiting 
it even on these occasions 11. As to the Ephori them- 
selves, who in the end so greatly diminished the power 
of the kings, they were in the time of Lycurgus mere 
police magistrates forming a court of justice #2, espe- 
cially charged with the decision of ordinary civil 
cases 8, which was also their office in other Doric 
states; the yepovela tried criminal causes; family dis- 
putes came before the kings; the other public officers 
exercised powers both judicial and correctional in their 
respective departments. 


1) Plut. V. Lycurg. 13: vépovg 62 yeypappévoug 6 AvKxotpyog ote 
EOnney, GNAQ pia rdv Kadoupévwy pyrpady erty alirn, kK. TA. 
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2) Hence their immutability. Comp. Thucyd. i. 18; Plat. Hipp. Maj. 
p- 284, B.; Cic. pro Flacco, c. 26; Plut. Lycurg. 29. 


3) Adroyvwpovec cai avurevOvvor, as in Crete. Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 
6; 7.6: comp. Miller, ii. p. 235; Weisse, ].c. p. 127; and my Diss. 
de Jure et Auct. Magg. p. 61. 


. 4) See F. A. Wolf, ad Demosth. Leptin. §. 88. p. 324: rij¢ dperiic 
aOdov, rijc wodtreiag cupip yevécOa perd ray cpoiwy. Conf. Aristot. ii. 
6.15; Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. 10. 


5) Comp. Tittmann, §. 117; Hullmann’s Staatsr. §. 309; Miiller, ii. p. 
94, sqq- The mode of election is described by Plut. c. 26: comp. Aristot. 
i. 6. 18.... xara re ry xpiow tori madapusine cai rd abroy airciobas 
Toy akwOnodpevoy rjc dpyic ob« bp0ae exe. 


6) For a detailed history of the kings, see Cragius, ii. 2. 


7) Thucyd. i. 20. It certainly is not implied in what Herod. (vi. 57.) 
says. Lucian, Harmon. c. 3, proves nothing. 


8) Herod. vi. 52—58 ; Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. 13,15. Particularly, Dep- 
voripa i kar’ dvOpwroy rag, Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3.1. Comp. Miller, 
ii. p. 103, sqq.; and on their train in war, (ot wepi rd» dapociay, Morus, 


ad xen. Hellen. iv. 5. 8.) p. 255. Baowrsude pdpoc, Platon. Alc. i. p. 


9) Dionys. Hal. ii. 14; conf. Plat. Legg. iii. 692. A.; Plut. Lycurg. 5; 
Cic. Rep. 1. 9. 


10) Aristot. Pol. iii. 9.2: comp. Tittm. p. 97; Gottling in the Hermes, 
§. 97. Not however before the AraGBarjora had been performed: comp. 
Drumann, §. 704; Poppo’s Prolegg. ad Thucyd. i. 2. p. 106. 


11) Of this we shall have to speak below, §. 45. The ancient Rhetra, 
p) woddaxtc iwi rode abrod¢e orpareday, (Plut. V. Ages. 26; Lycurg. 
13,) bears on this point at an earlier period. 


12) Miller, ii. p. 116; Tittmann, §. 104, sqq.; Schubert de Adilibus, 
(Konigsb. 1828,) p. 75, sqq. 


13) Aristot. Polit. iii. 1.7: rd¢ rv cupBoraiwy duedla rv iddpwy 
Gog Gag, oi b& yéipovrec rag govucde, tripa O lowe adpxyn rig érépac. 
Conf. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 10.2; Plut. Lycurg. 26. 


14) Herod. vii. 57; cases of adoption, and law-suits concerning heiresses, 
éremdpovec, or éxtraparicec, att. ErixAnpot: comp. Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. 
p- 82; Ruhnok. ad Tim. p. 209; Miller, ii. p. 209; Wachsm. u. 1. §. 355. 


15) Of these the chief were the zradovdpoc, and the Bideoe, who at- 
tended to the training of the young men; the appoovvor, who presided 
over the education of the women; and the ézéAwpot, inspectors of the 
markets. Comp. Crag. ii. 5, sqq.; Tittm. §. 127—130; Wachsm. 1. 1. 


§. 124; Schubert de Acdilibus, pp. 71. 101. 105; Boeckh, ad C. Inscr. i. 
p- 608, sqq. 


16) On the administration of the laws and the constitution of the courts 


of justice in Lacedemon, see Miiller, vol. ii. p. 115, sqq.; Wachsm. ii. 


§. 26. All the other institutions ascribed to Lycur- 
gus tended to cherish that simplicity of manners and 
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warlike spirit, the union of which forms in history the 
characteristic feature of the Dorian race*, and could 
alone be the basis of a social system to the support of 
which every member of the state contributed his in- 
dividual energies, at the same time that he was cer- 
tain of never being emancipated from the trammels 
the interests of that system might impose®. With a 
view to this end the youth, who, strictly speaking, 
was indebted to the state for his very existence‘, was 
enrolled at the age of seven in the dyéaas® (Bovas), and 
faa8, to be trained to the arts and hardships of the 
future warrior’, and to imbibe that patriotic spirit 
and habit of stern military subordination®, which 
the state considered essential to its prosperity. 
The sole compensation held out for so toilsome an 
education °, was the authority which each successive 
stage of seniority exercised over the next junior 
rank; the ambition of this, coupled with a sense of 
honour, served to fetter subjects of every age to 
the system. Thus the young man from the age of 
twenty 1, when he began to be called ciyy1%, (from 
eighteen to twenty he was jeAAceépny,) exercised a direct 
authority over his juniors in their several classes '%, 
being at the same time answerable for the exercise of 
this authority to all his seniors; whilst all were bound 
alike to show filial obedience and respect to the man 
advanced in years”, even though he had not attained 
that prize of old age, a seat in the gerusia. 


1) ’Avdpia cai owdpoctvn, Polyb. vi. 48; conf. Thucyd. i. 84. C., 
Inscript. i. n. 1350; and, on the subject at large independently of Sparta, 
see Plat. Politic. p. 306, sqq. They affected simplicity in their dwellings, 
(Plut. Lycurg. 23: ry piv dpogry awd mredéxewe elpyacpévny, rag dé 

vpdc awd mpiovog pévoy; comp. Miiller, vol. ii. p. 271, sqq.); in their 
clothing, Manso, i. 2. §. 196, sqq.; Miller, vol. ii. p. 277, sqq.; Zell. ad 
Aristot. Eth. p. 156.); in their meals, (see J. D. Winkler, de Lac. vet. 
continentia in victu, in Act. Soc. Lat. Jen. vol. v. p. 60, sqq.) 


2) Muller, Dor. vol. ii. p. 405, sqq.; Gottling in the Hermes for 1825, 
xxv. §. 124; Platner, ut sup. vol. i. §. 18. In considering this subject, 
we must not overlook the external influence of the situation and poverty of 
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the country—rd caxéi¢ r, a ywpot dvépelove wout, Menand. ap. Stob. 
Serm. liv. p. 367. Gann Oe compelled the legislator to train vp the 
Spartans for warriors, and to frame the constitution of a sovereign and 
conquering state, especially as he trusted for the maintenance of its great- 
ness to the same means as were to create it. Aristotle only confirms the 
judgment Plato had pronounced: Sre wrpd¢ péipog dpertc n maca avvratkic 
Tay vopwy tori Thy wodEpiKny: see above, §. 22. n.1; and Aristot. Polit. 
li. 6. 22; also Plat. Lach. p. 182. E.; Polyb. vi. 49; and Isocr. Archid. 
p- 314: riy ‘EXMAnvwy duevnvoxaper ob ry peyéOe rjc wéAEwe obd2 Tg 
wr78a rev dvdpwy, ad’ Sre thy wodkureiay Spoiay KartornodueOa orpa- 
rorédwp Kadiic durcoupévy cai weBapyeiv Bédovre Toig dpxovat. 


3) See Plut. Lycurg. c. 25; and Tittm. §. 17—20: Miller, ii. p. 1, 
sqq.; and Rotscher, ut sup. §. 85, sqq., whose characteristics of the an- 


cient principles of government are far more applicable to Sparta than to 
Athens. 


4) Plut. c. 16. The exposition of infants, see P. Petiti, Obss. Misc. 
ili. 16. 
5) Valcken. ad Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 274. 
6) Xen. Rep. Lac. ii. 12; comp. Muller, ii. p. 316. 


7) Plat. Legg. ii. p. 659. D.: wadeia piv tor 7 waidwy ddxn re cai 
aywy) mpdc tov vd Tov vépov Adyor dpOdv sipnuévoy, x.r.r. For 
particulars, comp. Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 2; Maller, ii. p. 246, sqq. On the 

tapacriywou, at the altar of Diana Orthia, comp. Pausan. ui. 16. 7 ; 
and for a further account, see Meurs. Grecia fer. s. v.; Davis. ad Cic. 
Tuscul. v. 27; Manso, i. 2. §. 163; Miiller, ii. p. 313, sqq. 


8) ‘Opdvora cai weeOapyia: conf. Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. iv. 4. 5; Rep. 
Lac. c. 8; Diodor. Fgm. Vat. vii. 2; Plut. Lycurg. c. 30; Agesil. c. 1; 
Cleom. c. 9; reip. ger. prec. c. 20. extr. 


9) Aristot. Polit. vii. 13. 13: dyavacrei dt obdeic na’ nitxiay apxd- 
pevog—GAdAwe re cai pidrwy dvrrapBavay rovroy Tov Epavoy, bray 
roxy TI¢ levoupévne HrKiac. 


10) Td pArsrepoy cai perdvexoy, Plut. Lysand. c. 2; Agesil.c. 5. 
11) Plut. Lyeurg. c. 17; conf. Meurs. Misc. Lace. ii. 3. 
12) i. e. dpywy, according to Herod. ix. 85; Miller, ii. p. 315. 


13) Thence called Bovayoi: in course of time proper officers were ap- 
pointed. Comp. Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. p. 612. 

14) But especially to the Tadévopoc. Comp. Xen. Rep. Lac. iii. 10, 
qq: 

15) Compare Klotz, ad Tyrt. Rell. p. 95, 96; Ast, ad Plat. Remp. 
p. 483, 484. Lacedemon honestissimum domicilium senectutis. Cic. de 
Senect. c. 18; Dionys. Hal. Exc. Archwol. (ed. Maj.) xx. 2: Aaxedat- 
pobre bre roig wpeoBuraroe ixitperoy rove dxoopodyrag Trav olTwY iy 
Srp revi O1) rv Onpociwy rérwy taic Baxrnpia waiey. 


§. 27. As to the three branches! of Greek educa- 
tion, which were in a general way recognised even in 
Lacedemon , the literary instruction (ypayparixh}) was 
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very scanty’, and even music‘ and gymnastics® were 
less attended to than in the rest of Greece; yet the 
Spartan genius sufficiently displayed its energy in the 
striking brevity of their expressions ®, nor were they 
strangers’ to epic poetry; but the simple Dorian 
-lyric® in particular pervaded all branches of their pub- 
lic life, whilst more pains were bestowed than any 
where else on producing activity and strength of body 
by a variety of exercises®. It was with an immediate 
view to the improvement of the whole population in 
this respect; (an all-important object with their legis- 
lator ",) that even the youth of the female sex took 
part in most of these exercises: although he may also 
have intended to simplify education in general, by 
making it as nearly as possible the same for all. But 
whilst, on the one hand, this system gradually effaced 
every characteristic of female excellence from the 
Spartan women!*; on the other, the common exercises 
which not only served to train the young, but formed 
the business of the old men, together with their com- 
mon repasts and entertainments were the bane of all 
domestic life’. The occupations of the gymnasium, 
the chase, the pheiditia and lesche™, brought the day 
to its close: and the night was spent even by the 
married men, for a length of time after marriage, in 
the dormitories of the dyéaa: and frau. 


1) Compare Wyttenb. ad Plut. de Educ. pp. 37. 38; Creuzeri Or. de 
Athen. Civit. Human. Princ. (Franc. 1826,) pp. 55. 56; and C. F. H. 
Hochheimer’s Versuch eines Systems d. Erziehung d. Gr. (Dessau. 1788,); 
F. D. Goss, Erziehungswissenchaft nach den Grundsitzen der Griechen 
und Romer. (Ansbach, 1808.) 


2) S. G. T. Schmidt, pres. Jacobs, de cura Laconum circa institu- 
tionem, exercitia et studia suorum, (Jenz, 1704); A. Krigel Diss. de 
Lycurgi legibus, quas Lacedwemone de puerorum educatione tulit, (Lips. 
1726); M. Norberg de educatione puerili apud Spartanos, (Lund. 1796); 
Messerschmidt de orum vett. madaywyia, in Act. Soc. Lat. Jen. 
t. v. p. 72, sqq.; and Manso, i. 2. §. 156, sqq.; Miiller, vol. ii. p. 313, sqq. 


3) Plut. Institt. Lacc. t. viii. p. 247: ypappara tveca rij¢ ypeiac 
Gor ray 0 d\Awy wadevpdrwy Eeyvnaciay ixaovvro. Hence they 
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were called dxaidevrox. Comp. Periz. ad ZI. Vet. Hist. xii. 50; Ast 
tiber Platon’s Lehren u. Schriften, §. 74; and, dela Nauze sur )’état des 
sciences chez les Lac.; Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscr. xix. p. 166, sqq. 


4) Athen. xiv. 33; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 329, sqq. See the 
story of Timotheus the Milesian, ( Plut. Agis. c. 10; Paus. iii. 12. 8: 
on the authenticity of the decree, consult Boéthius de Musicé, and Miil- 
ler’s Dorians, 1. c.; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 424. C.: oddapov ydp xtyovvras 
plovowic Tpdmrot aved wodtreKwy TodTwY THY peyicorwy. Comp. Hein- © 
rich’s Epimenides, §. 163, sqq.; Rotscher, ut sup. §. 184, sqq.; Jacob’s 
Academ. Reden, (Leipz. 1829), §. 274, sqq. 


5) Plut. Lycurg.c. 19: ratra péva pr) ewrdoavrog dywrilecOas rode 
wonirac, ty olc xeip ote avareiverac: conf, Seneca de Benef. v. 3; Plat. 
Lach. p. 183. A. 


6) Compare Meurs. Misc. Lacc. iii. 3; J.G. Hauptmann de Lace. 
Eloquentia (Gere, 1779 ;) Ast. ad Plat. Legg. p. 67 Miller, vol. ii. 
p- 393. 


7) Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 680; on the connection between Lycurgus and 
Homer, see F. A. Wolf's Prolegg. in Hom. p.139; and comp. Plat. Hipp. 
Maj. p. 285. D. 


8) See Boeckh de Metris Pind. p. 238; and the commentators on Plat. . 
Rep. iii. 10. p. 399. A. 


9) Compare Crag. iii. 9. On their warlike games, see Lucian. Ana- 
chars. c. 38; Paus. iti. 14. 8. On the practice of theft, Xen. Anab. iv. 
6. 4; and comp. Lochmann “de furti apud Lacc. licentia;” also Miiller, 
vol. ii. p. 324, sqq. On the Gymnopedia, see Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4. 16; 
Davis. ad Max. Tyr. vi. 8; Ast. ad Plat.de Legg. p. 43; Creuzeri Comm. 
Herod. 1. p. 230. 


10) Cic. Tuscul. ii. 19; Plut. Lycurg. 14. Did they perform their 
exercises alone, or with the men; Miiller, vol.ii. p.325; but comp. Jacob’s 
Academ. Reden. §. 202. 


11) See the marriage laws in Plut. Vit. Lycurg.15; Xen. Rep. Lac. 1 ; 
and comp. Miller, ii. p. 298, sqq.; Wachsmwn.ii. 1.317. Certain privileges 
were allowed to fathers of three or more sons, Aristot. Pol. ii. 6.13; CI. 
Vet. Hist.vi.6. There were Aixat caxoyapiov and dyapiou ; comp. Crag. 
iii. 4; Meurs. Misc. Lacc. ii. 3. p. 108; J.H. Wacker de Lycurgi ad 
matrimonium pertinentibus institutis, (Lips. 1743) ; J. C. Schlegeri sche- 
diasma de jure cxlibatus apud Lacedemonios, prefixed to his Diss. rari- 
orum fascic. nov. (Helmst. 1743) ; F. Osanni de ccelibum apud veteres 
populos conditione Comm. i. (Gissz, 1827,) p. 5, sqq. 


12) Eurip. Androm. v. 588, sqq.; Plat. de Legg. 1. 637. C.; vi. 781. 
A.; Arist. Polit. ii. 6.5; Rhetor.i. 5.6. Dwvaixeg apyot radaciag, Plat. 
1. c. vii. 806. A.; comp. Xen. Rep. Lac.i.4. Women possessed great influ- 
ence, Plut. Lycurg. 14; comp. Agis. c.7: Gre dt rode Aaxedapoviouc 
imeordpevocg xarnedove Sytac dei rév yuvaudwy Kai wéioy Exeivate THY 
Onpociwy, ray idiwy abroicg wodkuTpaypoveiy OWdvrac. 

13) Xen. Rep. Lac. iv. 7; Plut. Lycurg. 24. 

14) On the Lesche, (Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 25; Paus. iii. 14, 15,) comp. 
Meurs. ad Lycophr. p. 226; and Miss. Lacc. iv. 16; Kiihn. ad ZI. Vet. 
Hist. ii.34; Grav. ad Hesiod. Op. et Dies. v. 493. B.; Thorlacii Diss. dus: 


Lesche Grecorum, in Opuscc. t.i. p. 69—95; Miller, vol. li. p. 403 ; 
Wachsm. ii. 2. §. 41. 


I 
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§. 28. The Spartan, cut off as he was from all 
foreign intercourse by the fevyAacla1, the prohibition to 
travel® and the absence of the precious metals’, could 
not find at home either encouragement or opportunity 
to consider himself even so far independent of the state, 
as to entertain any private interests or pursue any aims 
of his own‘. The division of all the cultivated land into 
equal portions, none of which could. be alienated or 
subdivided‘, further contributed to this constraint. Of 
these portions, at least after the conquest of Mes- 
senia, 9000 were appropriated to the Spartans®, and 
30,000 of less extent assigned to the Periceci. The 
latter also remained in possession of whatever traffic 
was carried on, and cultivated their lands without 
molestation’. The Spartan citizen lived as a sol- 
dier in his camp®. The Helot tended his land, fur- 
nishing him annually? as much as was required to 
meet the expenses of the Syssitia! Of these Sys- 
sitia or Pheiditia™, only the men partook, the women 
ate at home, the children and youths in their respec- 
tive fra and dyéaa:. Among the men each mess con- 
sisted generally of fifty persons; new messmates, 
ovoxyvo 2, were admitted only by the unanimous votes 
of the actual members, given by ballot. In this par- 
ticular the Pheiditia possessed a political influence *, 
resembling that of private associations,.and formed 
the lowest subdivisions, military“ as well as civil, of the 
body politic. 

1) Compare Meurs. Misc. Lace. ii. 9. p. 142; Periz. ad Al. Vet. Hist. 
xili. 16; Ducker. ad Thucyd. i. 144; Beck. ad Aristoph. Aves, v. 1013; 
Heind. ad Plat. Protag. p. 580; Tittmann, §. 27; L. de la Nauze in Mém. 
de l’Acad. des Inscr. xii. p. 159, sqq.; Jo. Chr. Hetzer, Diss. de Lace- 


. demoniorum ZevnXacig, 8. rigore adv. peregrinos, (Lips. 1671.) For ex- 
ceptions, see Miiller, ii. p. 4, coll. p. 413. 


2) See, besides the above, Neumann ad Arist. Frgm. p. 129. Can it 
have been on penalty of death? (Plut. Agis. c. 11.) For the reasons of 
the law, comp. Plat. de Legg. xii. p. 950, sqq., and Plut. Lycurg. 27. 


3) On the iron coin, see Polyb. vi. 47; Plut. Lysand. c. 17; and, 
Fischer ad A@schin. Socr. ii. 24. p. 79. edit. iii. The fact is doubted 
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however by de Pauw, Recherches Philos. sur les Grecs, t. ii. p. 272, sqq.; 
Eckhel Doctr. numm. Vett. i. 2. p. 178; Manso, i. 1. §. 162, sqq. Had 
they also leathern money? See Seneca de Benef. v. 14; Stob. Serm. 145; 
Nicol. Damasc. p. 525. - 


4) Compare Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 780. 
5) Manso, i. 2. §. 129, sqq.; Miller, ii. p. 202, 205. 


6) Plut. Vit. Lycurg.c.8; comp. Aristot. Polit. v.6.2: ovviBn dt rovro 
éy Aaxedaipove urd tov Meoonnaxdy méd\eporv—OrABopevor yap Tivec 
ytiovy avadacroy rottv rv ywpav. There had previously been, accord- 
ing to some, 600, others say 4500 lots. Ilsocr. Panath. p. 680, assumes 
that there were at first only 2000 Spartans. Comp. Manso, i. 1. §. 110. 
Were there any common lands in Lacedemon? See Kortiim, §. 17. 


7) Periz. ad £1. Vet. Hist. vi. 6.3. On their industry, compare Miil- 
ler, ii. p. 24. 


8) Plut. Lycurg. 24.—Apyia dated) EXevOepiac: comp. Wachsm. ii. 
1. §. 50. 51. The Schol. on Thucyd. i. 84, has a different meaning. 


9) Their rent, dwogopd, amounted to seventy medimns of corn for the 
proprietors, and twelve for his wife, with a proportionate quantity of oil 
and wine. How much remained for the Helot? Compare Miller, vol. it. 
p- 32. 


10) Each member contributed (according to Plutarch) monthly a me- 
dimn of flour, eight cho of wine, five mine of cheese, two and a half 
mine of figs, and something in money for extras ; this was independent of 
the contributions from sacrifices and the produce of the chase, presented by 
individuals (éraicta: for dix\ov meant the meal; repasts at a sacri- 
fice were properly called xomidec.) Compare Plut. Lycurg. 12; Athen. 
iv. ]}5—21; and the other authorities quoted by Ast, ad Plat. Rep. 
p- 476. 


11) Aristot. Polit. ii.6.21. edirsa, (from the péidac Cwpdc, and mo- 
deration in drinking, comp. Critias ap. Athen. x. 41; Xen. Rep. Lac. v. 4,) 
or gAirca, which Gottling, ad Aristot. Gicon. p. 190, asserts should 
always be read for gedirca. See Meurs. Misc. 1. 9, 10; Manso, i. 2. 
§- 188, sqq.; Miiller, vol. ii. p.293; Wachsm. ii. 2. §. 21—25. 


12) Xen. Rep. Lac. vii. 4. 


13) Plat. de Legg. i. p. 636. B.: ra yupvdow cai ra ovocizia woNa 
piv GdAa wogedei rac wodEc, wpd¢ dé ordoee yadera: comp. Plut. Qu. 
Symp. vii. 9. 


14) Herod. i. 65: rd é¢ wéXepor Exovra, tywporiag xai rpinxddac cai 
cuocirta. Hence they were subordinate to the Polemarchs. 


§. 29. The great and ultimate object of all the polit- 
ical institutions of Sparta, namely, the formation of 
an army ', was altogether based upon that nicely gra- 
duated system of subordination, which gave to almost 
every individual a degree of authority, rendering the 
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whole military force a community of commanders?, an 
organisation so perfect, that the signal given by the 
king ran in an instant through the whole host. The 
foundation of this system lay in the enomoties? like- 
wise instituted by Lycurgus. Thucydides‘ seems to 
reckon them at thirty-two men each; other writers 
say twenty-five. Two enomoties formed a pente- 
costys, two of these a lochos, and four lochi made a 
mora’. At the head of each mora was a polemarch §, 
of whom there were six in Sparta’. It is to be re- 
marked, that the more seem to have likewise been 
civil distinctions ®; but what relation the divisions of 
the army bore to the phyle and obes can scarcely be 
ascertained, since even Thucydides denied the exist- 
ence of the Adyos Miravérys, which others admitted °. 
The cavalry was divided into oulami of fifty men 
each”, but this portion of the Lacedemonian army 
was unimportant, and served only to cover the wings 
of the infantry, as we know, for instance, the Sci- 
rite" did. The 300 knights forming the king’s body 
guard must not be confounded with the cavalry’. 
They were the choicest of the Spartan youths “, were 
posted in the centre with the king", and fought either 
on horseback or on foot as occasion might require “. 


1) See especially, Crag. iv. 4; Meurs. Miscell. ii. 1,2; Manso, 1. 12. 
§. 224, sqq.; Miiller, ii. p. 246—268. 


2) Thucyd. v. 66: oyeddv yap roe wav wry ddXiyouv Td orpardmedoy 
rov Aaxcdaimoviwy pxovrec apydvrwy eioi rai rd Exqedic rov Opwpévov 
modXoic mooonxet. Comp. Xen. Cyr. vin. 1.14; Plut. Vit. Pelop. 23; 
Meurs. l.c. p. 98; Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 383, sqq. 


3) Herod. i. 65. Brotherhoods, rater dea opayiwy éywporot, as Hesy- 
chius calls them. 


4) Thucyd. v. 68: according to Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 12: it contained 
thirty-six men. 

5) Xen. Rep. Lac. xi. 4: conf. Vales. ad Harpocr. p. 309. Thucydides, 
in reckoning four Enomotie and Pentecosties, probably included the Pe- 
riceci who fought in the ranks with the Spartans, (see §. 19. n.2,) and 
then it is likely that, like the Roman socii, they doubled the numbers of 
’ the several divisions of the army. 
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6) Not popaydc: see Boeckh ad C. Inscr. i. pp. 89. and 578. 


7) See G. H. Martini de Spartiatarum mora, ( Ratisb. 1771,) and Sturz 
Lex. Xenoph. iii. pp. 172—174 ; Meurs. Lectt. Att. i. 16, who however 
confounds ydpa and Adyoc. As to their strength, even the ancients were 
divided between 500, 700, and 900 men, (Plut. Vit. Pelop. 17 ;) the num- 
ber probably varied according as all or only part of the population of age 
for service (from twenty to sixty) was called out. See Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 
17: compare too Thucyd. v. 68. 


8) Tittmann, §. 136. 


9) Compare Thucyd. i. 20, and, on the other hand, Herod. ix.53. <Ac- 
cording to Miiller, ii. p. 49, Thucydides does not admit its existence. 


10) Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 23 ; but in Xenoph. we find cavalry divided into 
Adxor and pdpat: comp. also Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 400. Did this regulation 
date from B.C. 4242 See Thucyd. iv. 55. 


11) Who were constantly posted by themselves on the left wing, Thu- 
cyd. v.67, That they were cavalry is certain from Xen. Cyr. iv. 2.1; 

though it is disputed by Manso, i. 2. §. 228; Tittm. §. 595; Miiller, ii. 
§.242. They came from a district on the borders of Arcadia. See Clinton, 
F. H. vol. ii. p. 403, sqq. 


12) As Diodor. xv. 32, has shown. 


13) Compare Larcher, Mém. de !’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlviii. p. 96—103. 
On their selection by three of the ephors called ixaayperat, see Xen. Rep. 
Lac. iv. 3, These youths are probably the same as the three dpotor, who 
were in constant attendance on the king. Comp. Xen. 1. c. xiii. 1; 
Miller's Dorians, ii. p. 111. Herodotus, (i. 67,) mentions five dya- 
Gospyoi. 


14) Conf. Thucyd. v. 72; Isocr. Epist. p. 976, et plur. ap. Meurs. 
Misc. Lacc. ii. 4. pp. 117, 118, sqq.; Leopold. ad Plut. Vit. Lycurg. c. 
25. What however is meant by the riooapec Adxot, ol¢ éxéxpyro 6 Ban- 
Agve, of the Schol. Aristoph. Acbarn. 1038 ; Lysistr. 453 2 


15) Dionys. Hal. ii. 13. 


§. 30. The strength of a Lacedzmonian army con- 
sisted then principally in the excellence of their heavy 
armed infantry for attack in closely serried ranks, 
whose steadiness, maintained by a system of deli- 
berate tactics!, was not impaired by the most compli- 
cated manoeuvres and evolutions (edrypol, rapayeyal,) 
in which Spartan troops by reason of their perfect 
organisation, were far more expert than any others?, 
A coat of iron-mail, a large shield*, long spear‘. and 
short sword ®, contributed to render the Spartan Hop- 
lite invincible ®, whilst his whole appearance was cal- 
culated to strike terror into the enemy’, Their light 
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infantry, on the other hand, consisting of Helots °, 
must be considered merely as irregular militia; they 
seem to have but seldom employed peltasts®, the sci- 
entific organisation of which by Iphicrates!, con- 
nected as it was with the training of mercenaries ™ in 
general, gave the first blow to their military supe- 
riority *; and at last Epaminondas found the secret 
of breaking their firm array by directing the whole 
shock of his columns on a single point®. In naval 
engagements their chief endeavour was to bring the 
affair to a standing fight on the decks", as they 
proved far inferior to their enemies in the manage- 
ment of their vessels ¥. 


1) Thucyd. v. 70: Aaxedatpdrvwr Bpadéwe cai bd abrAnTey ToAdY 
vopwp tyxabecrwrwy ob rov Oeiov ydpey, GAN iva dparie pera PvOpov 
Baivovrec mpotdOorev Kai pr) Otaoracbein abroic n rakic. Conf. Pausan. 
lil, 17. 5: rd¢ d&éduue iwi rac payac ob pera carriyywy trowidyro, 
add mpdc re abd@v pédn cai bd AUpac Kai KMdpac Kpotopaciv. See 
Luc. de Salt. 10; Gell. i. 11; Davis. ad Cic. Tuscul.ii.15. . As to whe- 
ther the other Greeks marched in time, see Nast’s Kriegsalterthumer, §. 
93. The rule which prohibited plunder during an engagement (oxvAevey: 
Ehan. Vet. Hist. vi. 6; Plut. Apophth. Lacc. t. viii. p. 226) and the 
custom of never pursuing a broken enemy, (Thucyd. v. 73: Plut. Lycurg. 
‘¢. 23; Paus. iv. 8. 3,) contributed to preserve the ranks unbroken. Com- 
pare Miiller, ii, p. 263. 


2) Compare Xen. Rep. Lac. xi. 4, sqq.; Adlian. Tact. c. 26; Potter's 
Archezol. iti.c. 6; Nast, ut sup.§. 82, sqq. It was only military opera- 
rations on a large scale that the Spartan spirit occasionally objected to, 
even at the cost of subordination, Herod. ix. 50; Thucyd. v.71, 72. Yet 
it did not disdain occasionally to feign a flight, Herod. vii.211; Plat. Lach. 
p- 191, C. 


3) Tyrtzus, ii. 23: pnpovg re cynpag re earw Kai oréipva Kai wove 
*"Aomidoc evpsing yaorpi xadkupdpevoc. Furnished with the reAapovec, 
not the dyavor; see Plut. Vit. Cleom. c. 11; conf. Herod. i. 171. 

4) Herod. vii. 211; Polyb. Exc. Vatic. Mai, xxv. 1. p. 418. 

5) Plut. Lycurg. c. 19. 


6) Miller, ii. p.244. Herodotus says expressly that the victory at Pla- 
twa was due to them, ix. 62, 63, (comp. Diodor. xi. 7.) 


7) Xen. Rep. Lac. xi. 3; they wore a scarlet uniform (gottxi¢ orody, 
see Alian. Vet. Hist. vi. 6; Neum. ad Aristot. Frgm. p. 131) and long hair 

(xongy, conf. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. c. 22; Aristot. Rhetor. i. 9. 26; did the 
custom date from B.C. 550? Herod. i. 82, coll. Plut. Lysand. c. 1.) but 
no mustaches ? (ju7) rpégery picraxa, see Plut. Vit. Cleom. c. 9, and Wyt- 
tenb. ad eund. de sera num. vind. p. 25; Miiller, ii. p. 130). 


8) See above, §. 19, n. 11. So Thucyd. v. 57: éorparevoy abroi cai 
ot EtAwreg ravdnpei (comp. iv. 94). . 
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9) Thucyd. iv. 111. 


10) Compare Diodor. rv. 44; Corn. Nep. xi. 1, and on this arm in ge- 
neral, which was intermediate between the édaXirat and yroi (cetrati) 
Sturz, Lex. Xen. iii. p. 494 ; Wachsmuth, ii. 1. §. 401. 


11) On this subject in general, see Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 197, sqq.; 
Drumann, §. 644—666 ; Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 309, a4 Particularly ré 
ty KopivOp Eexxdy, comp. Harpocr. s. v. p. 209; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
v. 173. 


12) For the victory won by Iphicrates over the Spartan Mora, see Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 5. 11, sqq.; Plut. Vit. Ages. c. 22. Comp. Xen. iv. 4. 16, 


§qq- 
13) See the descriptions of the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea in Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 4. 12, sqq. ; vii. 5. 23, sqq.; Diodor. xv. 55. 86. 


14) Thucyd. ii. 89; conf. i. 49; vii. 62. Their vessels were indeed at 
a Jater period chiefly manned by mercenaries and Helots, Xenoph. Hellen. 
vii. 1. 12. 


15) See the sea-fight described in Thucyd. ii. 83—92 ; Diodor. xii. 48 ; 
xiit. 40. 46; and on the naval tactics of the Greeks in general (zepizNor, 
ductor, dvrinpwpov Evyxpweoat, Thucyd. vii.36); E. F. Poppo de statu 
Greciz civili et militari tempore belli Peloponnesiaci, in his Prolegg. ad 
Thacyd. (Lips. 1823,) part i. vol. ii. p. 62, sqq. 


PART III. 


History of the Rise of Lacedemon, and its 
“‘Hyepovia of Greece. 


§. 31. The warlike spirit which Lycurgus thus 
aroused and reduced to system, soon displayed itself 
under the kings Charilaus, Taleclus, and Alcamenes, 
in the total subjugation of the Achzans still remain- 
ing in the Pelopennese’. Then, too, were the rich 
plains of Messenia added to the domain of Sparta 
after two obstinate wars (B. C. 743—723, and 685— 
668 *). It is sufficient for us to notice here, two par- 
ticulars respecting these wars. First, the peculiar 
mode of attack, (such as had probably been employed 
against the Achean cities*, and was, at a later period, 
renewed in the war with Athens,) and the incompetency 
the Spartans displayed in sieges, not only at Ithome 
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and Ira, but on other occasions‘; secondly, the cle- 
mency with which in the first war they treated the 
land of a people of their own race5 as compared with 
their destructive fury in the second, which they re- 
garded as a struggle with revolted slaves. For, after 
the first war, the Messenians had become subject and 
tributary to Sparta®; after the second, they were re- 
duced to the condition of Helots?. The poet Tyr- 
tzus*, in the second Messenian war, considerably 
aided the cause of Sparta. In his elegies and em- 
bateria® he supplied words and expression to the war- 
like spirit of the people, to which music was already 
considered a necessary accompaniment. He even 
came to be regarded as the inventor of choruses and 
festive songs. | 


1) See above, §. 18.n.15; Agys, Amykle, Pharis, Geronthre, Helos. 


2) Pausan. iv. 4—24; Justin. iii. 4, 5. Comp. Miiller’s Dorians, i. 
109, and, on the credibility of Pausanias, Manso, i. 2. §. 268—274. 
Sainte-Croix, Mém. sur }’Hist. et.la Chronol. des Messéniens, in Mém. de 
l’Acad. des Inscr. xlv. p. 321, sqq. 


3) See §. 18. n. 13. Amphea dppnrypeoy; Pausan. iv. 5. 3. In the 
Peloponnesian war, the attempt on (Enoé, Thucyd. ii. 18; afterwards De- 
celea, See also Thucyd. i. 142. 


4) “Qore obx tmtordpevoe reexopayéev, Herod. ix. 70; conf. Thucyd. 1. 
102, and Paus. iv. 7. 1. - 


5) Paus. iv. 7.1: rv piv ydpay ode tdupaivovro, dre 51) vopiZorrec. 
oixciay, ob Sévdpa Exowroy obdt oixnpara KaréBadoy’ ot dé Asiav, ei we- 
pir bxosy, fAauvoy, kai oiroy Kai roy Gddov kaprby adypovyro, just as 

lato directs, Rep. v. p. 470, A. Compare the instance of Alyattes in 
Herod. i. 17; that of the Megarians in Plut. Qu. Gr. c. 17; also Xen. 
Cyr. v. 4. 27, with the course Archidamus pursued in Attica; Aristoph. 
Pac. 628—631. 

6) Pausan. iv. 14.3; AElian. Vet. Hist. vi. 1. 


7) Paus. iv. 23.1. What connection was there between the Messe- 
nians and Helots? Comp. Thucyd. i. 101, with the commentators. 


8) Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 28 ; Strab. viii. p. 557, A.; Pausan. iv. 15, 
3; plur. ap. Meurs. Misc. Lace. ii. 1. §. 101, sqq.; Manso, i. 2. §. 282— 
287. 


9) In Anapests ; see Manso’s Sp. i. 2.§. 170; Boeckh. de metr. Pind. 
P. 130. Comp. Athen. xiv. 29, and especially Meurs. Mise. ii. 11. p. 
49, sqq.; Leopold. ad Plut. Vit. Lyc. 21; Miiller, ii. p. 349, sqq. See 
Fragments of his poetry in the collection of Chr. Ad. Klotz, (Altenb. 1767,) 
and in J. Val. Francke’s Callinus, (Altonz, 1816.) Compare A. Matthia™ 
de Tyrtzi carminibus, (Altenb. 1820.) 
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§. 32. The Arcadians' are mentioned as the close 
allies of the Messenians in these wars, having them- 
selves from a very early period had to resist the in- 
cessant attacks of the Lacedemonians*. The Te- 
geatz, the most powerful of their tribes, protracted 
their resistance for several centuries with obstinacy 
and success. It was not till B. C. 600, or later3, that 
Sparta succeeded in forcing them to acknowledge 
her military supremacy, which by that time nearly 
all Peloponnesus recognised‘, and the fame of which 
had made its way beyond the boundaries of Greece 5. 
The particular circumstances, and the degrees by 
which Lacedemon attained this superiority over its 
neighbours, are not known; but we may collect that 
it was chiefly by overthrowing the tyrants who flou- 
rished about that period in all the cities of Greece, 
and whose extermination seems to have been one of 
the chief objects® of the policy by which Sparta esta- 
blished its authority throughout the Peloponnesus, 
and obtained influence over its internal affairs 7. 


1) The traitor Aristocrates was king of Orchomenos ; comp. Miller, 
Eginet. p. 65. 


2) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 8; Isocr. Archidam. p. 322. extr. Such was 
Sotis in Cleitor, Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 2 ; other instances are given by Miller, 
i. §. 152; and particularly in Polyen. ii. 13, where the correct reading 
probably is, rod¢ "Ayty avypnxérac. 


3) They took prisoners the kings Charilaiis (Pausan. viii. 48. 3.) and 
Theopompus (Polyen. viii. 34.) See Herod. i. 66. 


4) Herod. i. 67, 68: 75n 0& odt ai  modAn Tic TleXoTorynoov Hy 
kareorpappévn. Comp. Isocr. Panathen. p. 574: oddty éravoyvro card 
play ixdorny Tov rédEwy Tov by TleXoTOvynow TwotopKovyTES Kai KaKOE 
wowvyrec Kai kataorpiWavrec wAny Tie 'Apytiwy; and p. 680; also 
Strab. viii. p. 545. B. 


5) Hence ambassadors came to them from Croesus, (Herod. 1.69 : dpiac 
yap zuvOavopat mpoeoravat Tij¢ ‘EXAaddog), from Ionia, (1. 152. v. 49,> 
and even from the Scythians, (vi. 84.) 


6) Herod. v. 92; Thucyd. i. 18; Aristot. Polit.v. 8.18; comp. Manso, 
i. 2. §. 300, sqq.; Miller, i. p. 194, sqq.; Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 288, 289. 
For a catalogue of tyrants who had been expelled, see Plut. de Malign. 
Herod. c. 21. They made war on Polycrates of Samos; comp. Herod. iii. 
44, sqq., and Th. Panofka’s Res Samiorum, (Berl. 1822,) §. 37, aqq. 


K 
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_ 1) Thucyd. i. 76: ‘Ypetc peév, & Aaxedaszpdrot, rac ty rg Tledoroy- 
yvnop more bri rd upiv WoEedktpoy Karaornodpervot EEnyeioOe. Conf. i. 19. 
144; v. 81, 82. 


§. 33. We find, at this period, only two states in 
the Peloponnesus free from Lacedzmonian influence, 
the Achzans and the Argives'. The former are abso- 
lutely nothing in the classical times of Greece: with 
respect to Argos, the Lacedzmonians contented them- 
selves with humbling and depriving it of the supre- 
macy (syeuorviz) which properly belonged to it as the 
royal residence of the ancient Achzan monarchs, and 
as the tribe of the eldest of the Heraclide*. Only 
once does Argos appear really at the head of the 
Peloponnesus, viz. about the eighth Olymp. (B. C. 748) 
under Pheidon I.4, to whom is ascribed the introduction 
of money, (coined at A‘gina®,) and of uniform weights 
and measures®: this transient power, however, he 
had attained only by force of arms, and he appears, 
even in the government of his own kingdom, to have 
exceeded the limits of his hereditary authority; since, 
although of the race of Temenus, he is styled a tyrant’. 
The chief subject of contention between Sparta and 
Argos was the border district of Cynuria®, with its 
chief town Thyrea: these, after various contests, fell 
effectually, B. C. 550, into the hands of the Lacede- 
monians®. ‘The subsequent decisive overthrow of the 
Argives near Tiryns, by the Spartan king Cleomenes ", 
permanently ensured Sparta’s political preponder- 
ance 1; the Argives, from that time, could do no more 
than refuse to join in any enterprise in which Sparta 
claimed the command ; some feeble efforts which they 
afterwards made to share, if not regain, this su- 
premacy proved ineffectual ®. 


) See Thucyd. 11.9; Pausan. vii.6.3. Compare also Thucyd. iii, 92. 
Ve e 


2) Compare Clavier, Hist. d. pr. temps, t. i. Disc. prél. pp. 42, 43. 
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3) Pausan. vi. 22.2; the tenth Olympiad from Temenus, according to 
Strabo, or are we, with Goeller, (de Situ Syr. p. 253,) to reckon from 
Iphitus, not Corcebus, since he must have been contemporary with Ly- 
curgus, (Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 167. n. b), and the Parian Chron., as 
well as other authorities, make him to have been the eleventh from Her- 
cules? Compare Clav. ii. p. 211—216. Were there not rather two, three, 
or even four (Neumann. ad Aristot. Rerumpub. Frag. p. 104) of the name? 
See Larcher, Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscript. t. xlvi. p. 27, sqq.; and 
Mauller’s Aginet. p. 51—63 ; Dorians, vol. i. p. 177, sqq. 


4) Strab. viii. p. 549. B; Plut. Narr. Amat. 2; t. xii. p. 71. Hutt. 


5) Strab. viii. p. 577. B.; conf. Per. ad A]. Vet. Hist. xii. 10; Marx. 
ad Eph. Frag. p. 161. 


6) Herod. vi. 127. Why is he called a Corinthian by the Schol. on 
Pind. Olymp. xiii. 201 
7) Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 4. 


8) See Miller’s Aginet. p. 46—50; Dorians, vol.i. p. 176; Clinton, 
F. H. vol. ii. p. 424 ; Poppo, l.c. p. 206. The river Tanaus formed the 
boundary on the side of Argos, Eur. Electr. v. 408. On the situation and 
extent of Cynuria see Leake’s Travels, ch. 22. 


9) By Othryadas; comp. Herod. i. 82, 83; Strab. viii. p. 578. A.; 
Meurs. Mise. Lacc. iv. 13. p. 300; Hemsterh. ad Luc. Contempl. c. 24. 
t. i. p. 523, 524; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 180. 


10) Herod. vi. 76—83. (iv rg éBddpy, conf. Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 8 ;) 
According to Herod. vii. 148, the Argives lost six thousand men ; according 
to an account in Plut. de Virt. Mull. t. viii. p. 269. Hutt., 7777; comp. 
Clinton, 1. c. p. 425. 


11) Why did not Cleomenes capture Argos? On its defence by Tele- 
silla, see Plut.1.c.; Pausan. ii. 20; Polyen. viii. 33 ; Max. Tyr. xxxvii. 
5. But see Manso’s Sp. i. 2. §. 292—299 ; Miller, vol. i. p. 197. 


12) Herod. vii. 148, 149 ; conf. Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 692. E.; Thucyd. 
v. 14. 27. 41; Diodor. Sic. xi. 3; xii. 75. 


§. 34. In what the jyexovia of Sparta over the other 
states of the Peloponnese really consisted is discovered 
from the fact that she was entitled to the chief com- 
mand in war, and afforded a common resort for all 
assemblies of the allies to debate concerning their 
future projects and interests!. Each state furnished 
fixed contributions of money*® and contingents of 
troops; Sparta decided what portion of the contin- 
gent should be called into service when occasion re- 
quired °, and sent officers, fevayoi*, to command it. Of 
war or peace the decision was left to a general as- 
sembly, in which all the states had equal votes®. This 
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relation of the states of the Peloponnesus to Sparta 
was not, however, inconsistent with their own political 
independence ®, so that many were, at the same time, 
themselves at the head of particular confederacies’, 
or engaged in petty warfare on each other ® indepen- 
dently of the rest. These states at the time of the 
Persian war were Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, Epidaurus, 
Arcadia, (that is, Tegea, Mantinea, and Orchomenos,) 
Phlius, Troezen, Hermione, Elis, with Pisa and Tri- 
phylia®. The Tegeatz in all engagements claimed 
the post of honour on the extreme left °; in council, 
Corinth seems to have been next to Sparta in influ- 
ence, and to have balanced, in no inconsiderable de- 


gree, the influence that state possessed as head of the 
confederacy ". 


- 


1) Compare Manso iiber Begriff u. Umfang d. Gr. Hegemonie, (Bres- 
lau, 1804;) Sparta, iii. 2. §. 107—122; Drumann’s Gesch. d. Verfalls, 
§. 213, sqq.; Wachsm. Ant. i, 1. §. 127, sqq.; Thucyd. i. 120: yp) ydp 
rove nyepovacg ra ida 2E tcov véipovrag Ta Kowa TpooKorEiv, WoreEp 
kai ty GdXoteg ix wavrwy rpormevrat. See in particular on this point 
Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 204—225 ; Kortiim’s Hellen. Staatsverf. §.31—46; 
Poppo, I. c. p. 86; Wachsm. i. 2. §. 113. OO 


2) Thucyd. ii. 7: dpydpoy pnroy, conf. Diodor. xiv.17: rd¢ dawavac 
Tov moXésuou Kara rd éiweBaddrdov avdroig péipog aryrovy. But tribute, 
properly so called, Thucyd., i. 19, denies that they exacted: ot piv Aaxe- 

aipdreot ody UTroTEXEiC ExovTEc ddpou Tove Euppaxoug nyouvro, Kar dXt- 
yapxiay 68 odioww abroicg povoy trirnisiwg Orwe TodtrEebowos OepaTed- 
ovrec; comp. Miiller, i. p. 205; but see Plut. Aristid. c. 24, and Strab. 
vill, p. 545. B. 


3) Generally rd dvo péipn : comp. Clinton, F. H., i. p. 418. 
4) Thucyd. ii. 75; Xen. Hell. iii. 5.7; v. 2.7; Agesil. ii. 10. 


5) Thucyd. i. 119. 125. 141; v. 30; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 20. Differing 
herein from such as afterwards, through compulsion, as Athens (Xen. 
Hell. ii. 2. 20,) and Olynthus (ibid. v. 3. 26,) promised unconditional 
military service, leaving the decision of war or peace entirely at the dis- 
cretion of Sparta; (roy abroy piv éyOpdy cai pidov Aaxedatpoviory vopi- 
Ceev, axodovbety Ot Srroe dy nydvrat, cai Lippayor ely.) Compare, on 
this point in general, Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 8. 


6) Thucyd. v. 79: rai dé dAdae wédtec rai év eXorovdow avrévopot 
kai abroméXuec, ray aitwy Exovrec, Katra wWarpia Oixag Ouddvreg Tag loag 
kai Opoiag. Conf. Kortiim, §. 28. 


7) As, for instance, Elis; Xen. Hell. iii, 1. 23; Diodor. xiv. 17. 
8) , The Cleitorians and Orchomenians in Arcadia, Xen. Hell. v. 4. 37. 
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9) Compare Herod. viii. 72; ix. 28; Pausan. v. 23. 1. This catalogue 
does not comprise such as were beyond the Peloponnesus. The Myce- 
nzans and Tirynthians are omitted agreeably to §. 18. n.13,. Thucyd. ii. 
9. does not include Megara in the Peloponnesus. 


10) Herod. ix. 26; Plut. Vit. Aristid. 12. 


11) Compare, for instance, Herod. v. 91—93; Thucyd. i. 40, 41; v. 
27; Plut. Aristid. 20. 


§. 35. It was not originally the design of Lacede- 
mon to extend its jyexola beyond the limits of the 
Peloponnesus; at any rate, so late as 519 B. C., Cleo- 
menes directed the Platzans, who had renounced 
their connection with the Boeotian and sued for ad- 
mission to the Lacedemonian confederacy, to apply to 
Athens'; although, even in this transaction, we may 
perceive the policy which aimed at bringing into col- 
lision the only two states which could counterbalance 
Sparta, and were both, from difference of origin, and 
from their position, the natural enemies of the Pelopon- 
nesians?, Cleomenes as little expected that this measure 
was to form the foundation of the aggrandizement of 
Athens, as the Lacedemonians anticipated, when they 
put an end to the power of the Pisistratide, B. C. 510, 
that the liberty of Athens would soon make them wish 
for the re-establishment of Hippias®. The Persian 
war, following close on these two transactions, changed 
the whole posture of affairs. The Athenians encoun- 
tered the common danger under the banners of the 
Lacedzmonians‘, from which the liberation of Greece 
eventually discharged them. The northern nations 
of Greece, notwithstanding their evident indifference ® 
to the Persian yoke, so dreaded by others, were 
compelled to join the Peloponnesian liberating army 
when it entered their territories ; and, on the victori- 
ous termination of the war, Sparta stood at the head 
of a confederacy, the representatives of which might 
well call themselves the united senate® of the Greek 
race: comprising, after the battle of Mycale, (B. C. 
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4:79,) the colonies of Asia Minor as well as the states 
of the mother country ’. 


1) Herod. vi. 108; conf. Thucyd. iii. 55. 68, and Poppo, l. c. p. 282, 
8qq. 
' 2) There had been war between Athens and Thebes from B. C. 508 ; 
comp. Herod. v. 74, sqq. 


3) Herod. v. 63—65; 90, 91. 


4) Herod. viii. 3; conf. Thucyd. i. 18: of Aax. rév Zuprod\epnoayrwy 
“EAANvoy nynoavro, duvdpe mpovyovrec. 


5) Herod. vii. 203, sqq. The Thebans in particular, who aéxovrec 
Zuevoy kai ob Bovrspevos’ caretye yap ogtac Aewvidng év ounpwy ASyp 
wotevpevoc, (Cc. 222); the Locrians (Diodor. xi. 4.) and others. See Plat. 
de Legg. iii. p. 692. E., F., and more in G. A. Klutz de Feed. Beeotico, 
(Berl. 1821,) p. 29—39. 


6) Td cowdy roy ‘EXAnywr ovvidpwrv. Muller’s Prolegg. §. 406, sqq. ; 
comp. above, §.12. n.13. At first on the Isthmus, then in Sparta, whither, 
for instance, Themistocles was summoned, Diodor. xi. 55. Afterwards 
Sparta continued to consider the council of its confederacy as a supreme 
court of judicature for all Hellas, as in the case of Philocles, (B.C. 405,) 
see Plut. I.ysand. 13; and in that of Ismenias, (B. C. 382,) see Xen. 
Hell. v. 2. 35. Hence also their court martial of “EAAavodixat, Xen. Rep. 
Lac. xiii. 11. 


7) Herod. ix. 106. Is it to this we must refer the wadaai Ilavoaviov 
pera rov Mijdoy orovdai (Thucyd. iii. 68)? Comp. Miller’s Dorians, 
i. p.210. Eleutheria in Platea; Plut. Aristid. c.19 and 21 ; conf. Boeckh 
ad C. Inscr. i. p. 904. 


§. 36. However glorious this state of things might — 
be for Lacedezmon, it was not to be expected that an 
empire so extensive, and comprising so many hetero- 
geneous elements, could be long swayed in the same 
simple way as heretofore, or be preserved for any length 
of time entire. Lacedzemon could the less calculate 
on this when some attempts to consolidate it met with. 
an unexpected opposition from the Athenians’, whose 
political independence and internal strength had not 
been in the least diminished by their union with others 
against the common enemy, and whose politics were 
guided by such men: as Aristides and Themistocles 
with unparalleled sagacity and precaution®. Hence, 
whilst Thebes atoned for its share in the Persian in- 
vasion by the loss of its influence as head of the Boeo- 
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tian confederacy®, Athens had emerged from the war 
with increased glory and power. Its navy fully ba- 
lanced the land force of Lacedemon, and in the re- 
cently liberated colonies in Asia Minor, it had gained 
allies over whom, in the absence of the Lacedszemo- 
nians, it already claimed the command at sea‘. The 
Lacedemonians determined (B. C. 477) to re-assert 
their authority on that element ®, but the result of the 
attempt convincing them that foreign expeditions were 
incompatible with the spirit of their institutions ®, they 
voluntarily and tacitly resigned to the Athenians? what 
Themistocles had already resolved to win at any cost, 
Still the defensive alliance between the two states was 
as yet unimpaired, and the fall of Themistocles 
(B. C. 471) raising Cimon to the head of the Athenian 
affairs ©, seemed to re-establish the Lacedzemonian in- 
fluence, for (B. C. 464) we find that a contingent was 
required of Athens as well as of the other allies of 
Sparta to act against Ithome"™. The slight shown to 
the Athenians at that siege caused the first rupture ™. 
They immediately formed an alliance with the Argives 
who had been regaining strength by long repose and 
the incorporation of the adjacent petty states °, and 
another with the Aleuade in Thessaly, whom the 
Spartans had failed to overthrow, B. C. 470, through 
the corruption of their king Leotychides “, and soon 
attained such power” as to be little inferior to Lace- 
dzmon even by land. 

1) The settlement, for instance, of the Ionians on the coasts of those 
states of the mother country which had medized, (Herod. ix. 106; Diodor. 
xi. 37.) The exclusion of those states from the Amphictyonic council, 


(Plat. Them. c. 20,) and the occupation of all the strongholds out of the 
Peloponnesus, (Thucyd. i. 90.) . 


2) Drumann, Gesch. des Verfalls, §. 226, sqq- ; Wachsm. i. 2. §. 52— 
57. Themistocles’ character is drawn, Thucyd. 1. 138; Diodor. xi. 59. 


3) Diodor. xi. 81; Justin. iii. 6. 


4) Immediately after the victory of Mycale ; Thucyd. i. 89; Diodor. xi. 
37; comp. 41. . 
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5) Thucyd. i. 94, sqq.; Diodor. xi. 44, sqq. 


6) Hetoémaridas ; compare Diodor. xi. 50, and Isocr. de Pace, c. 25; 
Plat. de Legg. iv. pp. 706, 707. 


7) Thucyd. i. 95: dAdoug obkére éreppar, PoBodpevor pr opiory ot 
idvreg yelpoug yiyvoryro. Comp. i. 77, and Miller, i. p.210. On the 
date see Clinton, f. H. ii. p. 248, sqq., against Dodwell and Corsini, who 
had placed it B. C. 470. 


8) As, for instance, when he planned burning the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
Cic. Offic. iii. 11; Plut. Them. c. 20; Aristid. c, 22. 


9) Thucyd. i. 18: épatypia. 

10) Thucyd. i. 135, sqq.; Diodor. xi. 54. 
11) Thucyd. i. 102; ii. 54. 

12) Diodor. xi. 64; Pausan. i. 29. 7. 


13) Pausan. viii. 27. 1: Orne, Tiryns, Hysiz, and others, but par- 
ticularly Mycene, (B. C. 468 ; comp. Diodor. xi. 65; Strabo, viii. p. 579. 
B.; Pausan. ii. 16. 4,) which from that time entirely disappears, (Thucyd. 
1.10; Strab. vii. p.571.C.; Luc. Charon. 23 ;) Ornez seems not to have 
been totally destroyed till B. C. 415, (Thucyd. vi. 7). Compare Miller, 
i. p. 96. 182; Wachsm. 1. 2. §. 86. 


14) Herod. vi. 72; Pausan. iii. 7, 8; Plutarch, indeed, (de Malign. 
Herod. c. 21), gives another account. 


15) Diodor. xi. 85, (in Ol. 81. 2): xara rovroy roy tviavroy misiorwy 
wérewy ot "AOnvaio jptay. They were already in possession of Eion, 
Scyros, (Thucyd. i. 98 ; Diodor. xi. 60; Plut. Vit. Thes. 36,) Naxos, and 
Thasos, B. C. 465—462 ; (Thucyd. i. 100, 101 ; Diodor. xi. 70;) they next, 
B. C. 457, got possession of Megara, with its ports Pege and Nisea, 
(Thucyd. i. 103;) B.C. 456, they got A°gina (Thucyd. i. 105; comp. 
Miuller’s Aginet. 175—180) ; B. C. 455, Naupactus (Thucyd. i. 103) ; 
and finally Achaia (in the Megarid? Poppo, 1. c. p. 175; Miller, is 
p- 193; Wachsm. i. 2. §.118;) and Troezen, (Thucyd. i. 115.) Comp. 
Clinton, F. H., vol. ii. p. 253, sqq. 


§. 37. The inactivity with which the Lacedszmo- 
nians at first looked on whilst Athens thus increased 
In power is to be ascribed partly to their natural pre- 
caution!, partly to wars nearer home, in which they 
were at this time engaged, as well with their neigh- 
bours in the Peloponnesus?, as their revolted vassals. 
A dreadful earthquake, B. C. 465, having spread dis- 
may and confusion over Laconia, the Messenians had 
seized that moment for a revolt, and for ten years 
nearly the whole power of Lacedzemon was engaged 
on the siege of Ithome‘. At length, B. C. 457, an 
opportunity occurred for creating a counterpoise to 
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the power of Athens by re-establishing the sovereignty 
of Thebes over the Beeotian states®. This plan being 
favoured by the intrigues of the oligarchical parties 
in Athens itself®, as well as in the Boeotian states, 
a considerable force was sent into central Greece 
under pretext of reinforcing the parent state of Doris; 
all the advantages however which the enemies of 
Athens imagined they had gained by their victory at 
Tanagra, were reft from them sixty-two days after- 
wards by Myronidas at the battle of Ginophyte; an 
engagement which made the Athenians masters of 
Phocis, Locris, and Beeotia’. After an interval of ten 
years, the overthrow which they, in turn, experienced 
at Coronea, B. C. 447, from the forces of banished 
Beeotian oligarchs ®, not only deprived them of the 
fruits of this battle, but occasioned the defection of 
Megara and Eubeea’, laid Attica open to the incur- 
sions of the Peloponnesians, and brought about the 
thirty years’ truce of 445 B. C.', when Pericles, for 
the sake of, at all events, preserving Eubcea, relin- 
quished the establishments which Athens had hitherto 
possessed on the Peloponnesian coasts. On these 
terms Lacedemon and Athens guaranteed each other 
their respective #yeyovla:, thereby making this fac- 
titious condition of Greece the basis of their political 
connection", though the proviso that neutral states 
might join either party , laid the sure foundation for 
new dissensions. Notwithstanding the exhausted con- 
dition of the Peloponnesus, such soon broke out; the 
high pretensions, restlessness, and grasping spirit of 
Athens" exciting the mistrust and hatred no less of 
its own allies than of Sparta. 


1) Thucyd. i. 118: évreg pey cai wporod pr) raxeic iévat sic rode mo- 
RAgpoug, ef pr) AvayKxaZowwro, Td OE re ai wodéporc oiKxeiowg eepydpevor. 
On the tardiness of their measures, see also viii. 96, and Isocr. de Pace, c. 
25. 

2) Argives and Arcadians ; according to Herod. ix. 35 ; Pausan. iii. 11. 
6 Conf, Miller, i. p. 188; Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 111. 

L 
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3) See Diodor. xi. 63; Plut. Vit. Cimon. c. 16; Pausan. iv. 24. 2; 
Elian. Var. Hist. vi. 7, and more in Meier de bonis damn. p. 199. 


4) Thucyd. i. 101, sqq.; Miller, i. 189. 
5) Diodor. xi. 81, sqq.; Justin. iii. 6. 
6) Thucyd. i. 107; conf. Meier, I. c. p. 4. 


7) Thucyd. i. 108. Diodorus abounds with inaccuracies; conf. Mit- 
ford, ii. p. 493 of Eichstadt’s translation. 


8) Thucyd.i.113: rode pév duégOetpay ray 'AOnvaiwy, rove Je Zévrac 
EiaBov. Kai ry Bowriay iédtroy 'A@nvaio macay — — rai abré- 
vouot Tahu tyévoyro. Conf. iii. 62; Plat. Alc.i. p. 112. B.; Plut. Vit. 
Ages. c. 19. 


9) Thucyd. i. 114. 


10) At rpraxovrovrag pera EvBoiac ddwowy oroveai, Thucyd. i. 115; 
conf, i. 23. 81; iv. 21; the confounding (Andocid. de pace, cc. 3. 6, and 
still more Aschin. de F. L. c. 50) this peace with the fifty years truce con- 
cluded by Cimon, (B. C. 451—446,) see Thucyd. i. 112; Plut. Cimon. c. 
18,) has occasioned great perplexity. See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 257. 


11) Thucyd. i. 140: sipnuévoy yap dixac piv Trav dtapdpwy adAnXroIg 
OWdvat cai déxecOat, Exay 68 Exaripouc a Exoper. 


12) Thucyd. i. 35. 


13) Colonies at Thurium (B.C. 444; see Diodor. xii. 10,) and Amphi- 
polis (437 ; see Thuc. iv. 102; Diod. xii. 32); proceedings against Samos 
(441; see Thucyd.i. 115—117,) and Potidea (432 ; Thucyd. 1.56, sqq.) ; 
treaty with Corcyra (433; Thucyd. i. 24, sqq.); decree against Megara 
(Thucyd. i.67.139; Aristoph. Acharn. 520; Diodor. xii. 39; Gell. Noct. 
Att. vi. 10; Plutarch. Vit. Pericl. c. 30); Views on Italy and Sicily 
(Thucyd. 1]. 44.) 


§. 38. Under these circumstances the Peloponnesian 
war, B. C. 431, united under the banners of Lacede- 
mon all its old allies!, with better will than they had 
ever before displayed, and opened the prospect of 
acquiring others, inasmuch as the war was proclaimed 
to be in behalf of the liberties of Greece?; when how- 
ever the expected results failed, and Lacedzemon, 
weakened by various reverses‘, concluded (B. C. 421) 
a peace with Athens regardless of the remonstrances 
made by the Corinthians, Boeotians, Megarians, and 
Eleans, it had well nigh lost all its influence*®. The 
Beeotians, after the victories of Coronea and Delium’, 
thought themselves a match for Athens’. The Pelo- 
ponnesian states suspected the designs of their head, 
which had reserved to itself in one clause of the treaty 
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the exclusive power of modifying its terms*. When 
then Lacedemon proceeded to consult its own se- 
curity by a formal treaty with Athens °, Corinth called 
upon the Argives to reassert their claim to the *yepor/a 
they once possessed, and to afford the states that 
might wish to shake off the yoke of Spartan tyranny, 
the shelter of a new alliance’®. Mantinea, Elis, and 
even the Chalcidian states in Thrace, immediately 
joined this new confederacy". ‘Tegea, however, re- 
mained in its allegiance; and Megara and Beeotia, being 
deterred by the influence of their oligarchies from 
siding with the democratical Argos, Lacedzemon seized 
this opportunity to renew its alliance with them at 
the commencement of the next year, B.C. 420, on 
terms by which the Boeotians were declared not sub- 
ject, but independent allies; such in fact as Athens 
was at that moment”. The revival of a good under- 
standing between Sparta and Thebes naturally de- 
stroyed the amity between the former and Athens; 
and whilst the latter again coalesced with Argos, Co- 
rinth withdrew from its alliance with that state; two 
years afterwards their defeat at Mantinea compelled 
even the Argives to make peace with Sparta". 


1) They are enumerated by Thucyd. ii. 9. Conf. Poppo, |. c. p. 89, 
sqq-; Wachsm. i. 2. 129—133. According to Thucyd. v. 31, it would 
seem a special treaty was formed, iv 9 eipnro, a txovrec tig roy “Arricdy 
woXspoy kabicravro riwe¢, ravra Exovrag Kai ibedOetv. 

2) Thucyd. ii. 8: 77 dé ctvora waparondd txye trav dvOpwxwy paddov 
ic rode Aaxedatpoviouc, GAAwe re cal rpoemovrwy, bre ry ‘ENAdda 
EXevPepoviory — — obrwe Sexe elxov ot wréoug rove "AOnvaioug, ot py 
Tie Goxnc 4odvOjvat BovrAdpevor, ot St py apxOdor PoBovpevar. Conf. 
iv. 85 and 108. . 

- $) Pylos and Sphacteria, B. C. 425 (Thucyd. iv. 4—38), Cythera, B.C. 
424 (Thucyd. iv. 53). 

4) Thucyd. v. 17, sqq. 

5) Thucyd.v.28: card yap roy xpdvoy rovrov 4 Aaxedainwy padtora 
On caxdg rove Ota rag cuppopac. 

6) B.C. 424; see Thucyd. iv. 89, sqq.; Plat. Lach. p. 181. B.; Plut. 
Daem. Socr. c. 11. 

7) Conf. Xenoph. Mem. Socr. iii. 5. 4, and Kliitz de foed. Boeot. p. 
54. . 
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9) Thucyd. v. 22, sqq. 


10) Thucyd. v. 27, 8qq. Conf. Poppo, 1. c. p. 209, sqq.; Wachsmuth, 
i. 2. §. 134, sq. 


11) Thucyd. v. 31. 


12) Thucyd. v. 39: of 6 Bowroi obk Egacay, Hy p11) opiot cuppaxiay 
Slay rotnoovrat, Gorep 'AOnvaioie. 


13) Thucyd. v. 47, 48. 
14) Thucyd. v. 65—80. 


§. 39. As this battle moreover revived the military 
renown of Sparta}, so the subsequent losses of the 
Athenians in Sicily afforded an opportunity of giving 
a new impulse to its confederacy, by reasserting its 
sovereignty by sea”. The allies of Athens, torn by 
factions *, seduced by the promises of the Lacedemo- 
nian commanders, and encouraged by the examples of 
the colonies in Thrace‘, nearly all threw themselves 
into the arms of Sparta®; and when at last its formid- 
able rival fell, after a heroic resistance, that state could 
with reason glory in the protectorate of all Hellas ¢. 
This protectorate, however, in consequence partly of 
the direct encouragement afforded to the hateful oli- 
garchies’, partly of the establishment of garrisons and 
harmosts® in all the states which had lately been de- 
pendent on Athens, soon became as arrogant and op- 
pressive as had been the rule of Athens itself®. As 
early as B. C. 410, Lacedemon, in return for certain 
subsidies , had ceded to the great king the states 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, which, whatever opinion 
be formed of the so called peace of Cimon ", had con- 
tinued free from the Persian yoke whilst under the 
protection of Athens’. When, however, the ill suc- 
cess of Cyrus the Younger, B. C. 400, had altered the 
Lacedemonian policy in that quarter’, Sparta at- 
tempted to bring them also under its protectorate, 
and several successful campaigns seemed to have en- 
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sured this object * when Agesilaus was stopped in his 
victorious career, by the growing jealousy of Corinth 
and Thebes, which was ably fostered by Persia. 


1) Thucyd. v. 75. 


2) Thucyd. viii. 2, sqq. Comp. Poppo, 1. c. p. 99,8qq.; C. G. Kruger, 
Comment. de Classe Peloponnesiorum, appended to Dionysii Hal. Histo- 
riographica (Berl. 1823), pp. 286. 308. A similar attempt had been 
already made, B.C. 427; see Thucyd. iii, 32. 


3) The aristocratical party everywhere declaring for Lacedemon, the 
democratical for Athens; see Thucyd. iii. 82; Xenoph. Hell. vi. 3. 14; 
Isocr. Paneg. c. 2. p. 16. ed. Spohn ; Diodor. xiii. 48; Aristot. Polit. iv. 
9.11; v. 6.9: of piv yap ’AOnvaiot wavruyov rag ddtyapyiac, ot de 
Aaxedatpovot rode Snpovg Karédkvov. Comp. Poppo, 1. c. p. 29, sqq. ; 
Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 124, sqq. 


4) Which had gone over to Brasidas as early as B. C. 424, miordoay- 
Tec abréy Toig SpKorc, ob¢ Ta Tin TwY Aakedaipoviwy dudcayra abroy 
eireppar, h pny EceoOat Luppaxove abrovdpouc, ov¢ dv mpocayaynrat, 
mancye. oe 88, sqq. Comp. Thucydides’ opinion of this Spartan Aris- 
tides, iv. Sl. 


5) Comp. Kriiger, 1. c. pp. 326—349 ; Poppo, p. 119. 


_ 6) Idong rijg ‘EXAddog mpoordrat, Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1. 3; comp. 
ibid. §.5: wdoat yap rére ai wéretg eweiBovro, & rt Aak. dup tmrdrrot: 
and Anabas. vi. 4. 9, and 13; for a fuller account, see Clinton, F. H. vol. 
i. p. 252; Drumann. §. 405, sqq.; Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 227, sqq. 


7) Aexapyia (Sexadapyias? Schneid. ad Aristot. Polit. p. 147; Voe- 
mel’s Osterprogr. (Frankf. a. M. 1830,) p. 7, sqq.; see Plut. Lysand. c. 
5; et plur. ap. Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 245. 


8) Morus ad Isocr. Paneg. p. 92; Kortum, Hellen. Statatsv. §. 69. 


We meet as early as 424 B.C. with dpxyovrec Thucyd. iv. 132; compare 
Vill. vo. 


9) See Diodor. xiv. 10, compared with the speech of Brasidas, in Thu- 
cyd. iv. 85, 86, 


10) See the three treaties in Thucyd. viii. 18. 37. 58: ywpav rv Ba- 
‘ovrtswe, bon rij¢g ’Aciag tari, Baotiéwe elvat. Comp. Isocr. Panath. p. 
602, and Kruger de Persarum cum Greacis rationibus, (ut sup. p. 350— 
361); also Manso’s Sp. ii. §. 470, sqq. 


11) On these compare Diodor. xii. 4 (B.C. 450); Plut. Cimon. c. 13 
(B. C. 469); et plur. ap. Morum ad Isocr. Paneg. c. 33. p.93; Wachsm. 
i. 1.51. See the criticism on Mitford, in Eichstadt’s translation, ii. pp. 
431, 432; Manso, ii. §. 469; C. J. G. Mosche, Diss. de eo, quod in Corn. 
Nepote faciendum restat, in Seebode and Friedemann’s Misc. crit. t. i. p. 
205—218 ; F.C. Dahlmann’s Forschungen auf. d. Gebiete d. Geschichte 
(Altona, 1822), i. §. 1—148; Meier de bonis damn. p. 117—121; Mul- 
Jer’s Dorians, i. p. 211—213; Kriiger, in Seebode’s Archiv, 1. 2. 22; 
Wachsmuth, 1. 2. §. 116. 


12) Thucyd. viii. 5: dd Baoiwiéiwe yap érbyxave wempaypévoc (6 Te- 


oagépync) rovc & rij¢ Eavrov dpyi¢c pdpove, ode dt ’AOnvaiove amd ray 
‘EXAnvidwy worewy ob durvdpevocg mpdocecbat mpoowpeiAnce. Comp. Vill. 
56. 
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13) Diodor. xiv. 21, shows that Sparta supported him for political 
reasons. 


14) Thimbron, B. C. 399; Dercyllidas, 398; Agesilaus, 396—394. 
Xenoph. (Hell. iii. 2. 19), shows that Sparta aimed not at establishing the 
freedom, but at obtaining the supremacy over these colonies. 


§. 40. The eagerness of both those states for the 
total destruction of Athens!, was probably not so much 
an explosion of old hatred for a rival, as the result of an 
apprehension lest Lacedemon should be permanently 
established in so important a position, which actually 
seemed the case during the government of the Thirty. 
We, at all events, soon see them both disregard the 
orders of Lacedzemon by supporting Athenian re-— 
fugees, and withdraw from the expedition against Elis, 
B.C. 4014; to which, and to that subsequently sent 
into Asia against Tissaphernes*®, even Athens, though 
recently liberated, furnished a contingent. The fate 
of Elis® moreover must have warned those states, and 
Thebes in particular, on account of its supremacy in 
Beeotia, of what was to be expected from the ambition 
‘of Lacedemon; so that after their estrangement from 
that state had been displayed on several occasions’, 
Persian gold easily effected the league between Corinth, 
Beeotia, Argos, and Athens, which had been attempted 
in vain B.C. 421. This confederacy occasioned the 
Corinthian war; in the course of this Agesilaus main- 
tained an equal contest by land, but the loss of their 
fleet off Cnidus deprived the Spartans of the fruits of 
their past efforts?. The Athenian arms appeared 
again victorious in Thrace and on the Hellespont, and 
Sparta, in order to humble its antagonists and deprive 
them of the fruits of this war, was compelled to pur- 
chase peace of the Persian monarch by resigning 
Asia Minor, B. C. 387", and recognising him as arbi- 
trator in the internal affairs of Greece”. 


1) Xenoph. Hellen. in, 2. 19. 
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2) Which was also their reason for refusing to join Pausanias in his ex- 
pedition against Athens ; dre tyiyywoxoy Aaxedatpoviovg Bovdopévoug Thy 
ray AOnvatwy ywpay oixiay cai miorny romnoacOa, Xenoph. ii. 4. 30. 


3) The Corinthians, according to Aschin. de F. Leg. c. 42 ; on Thebes, 
see Diodor. xiv. 6; Dinarch. adv. Demosth. c. 25; Plut. Lysand. c. 27. 
Comp. Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 230, sqq. 


4) Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2. 25 ; Diodor. xiv. 17. 


5) Xen. iii. 1.4. The dependent condition of Athens at that time is 
also apparent from Lysias in Nicom. c. 22. p. 860; and Dionys. Hal. t. 
v. p- 531. 2. Rsk. 


6) Xen. iii. 2. 30. 


7) As, in particular, at the sacrifice Agesilaus offered in Aulis, Xenoph. 
iii. 4. 4. 


8) Xenoph. iii. 5.1; Plut. Vit. Ages. 15. For the other allies, see 
Diodor. xiv. 82. 


9) Diodor. xiv. 79. 84. 
10) Thus also Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 276, contrary to Dodwell. 


11) Which character Artaxerxes continued to maintain till bis death 
(B. C. 365); it was particularly seen in the years B. C. 374, 372, 367, 
366 ; comp. Polyb. ix. 34.3; Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1. 27.33.39 ; Diodor. 
xv. 38. 50. 70. 76; and Isocr. Paneg. cc. 34. 47. 48; Panath. p. 632: 
xwpic & éxdrepor mpéoBere wéiurropey we exeivor, thailovrec, dworipae 
ay olxedrepoy StareOein, xvpiovg robrovg yevnoecOaa rig tv “EXAnot 
a\sovetiac, Kk. T. X. 


§. 41. In return for these concessions Lacedemon 
obtained, by the Persian monarch’s sentence of arbi- 
tration, usually called the peace of Antalcidas’, the 
independence? of all the cities of European Greece, 
and also of the islands, except that Cyprus and Cla- 
zomenz were ceded to the monarch, Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros to their old masters the Athenians*. The 
Thebans, on their part, were compelled to release the 
confederate Bceotian cities from their allegiance‘, and 
the Argives to withdraw the garrison by which they 
had thought to secure the possession of Corinth; 
whilst the position of Lacedzmon, especially in the 
Peloponnesus, continued in fact the same as before, 
the several states being allowed indeed an apparent 
independence, but only so long as oligarchies at the 
beck of Sparta were at their helm, just as of old. 
But whenever democracy obtained the upper hand in 
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the convulsions which followed close® on this pre- 
tended emancipation, not even this show of freedom 
was left them. Mantinea®, B. C. 386, and Phlius®, 
gave proof of this. The expedition against Olyn- 
thus, B. C. 382, and still more the illegal occupation 
of the citadel of Thebes", soon fully disclosed the 
schemes of Sparta’s reckless ambition. But its re- 
viving power soon reached its zenith’, ‘Thebes re- 
gained its independence as early as B. C. 3794, and 
in a short time resumed the sovereignty of Boeotia. 
In B.C. 376 the Athenians formed a new confederacy, 
and once more defeated the Lacedzmonians at sea, so 
that, in the congress held at Sparta ’* B. C. 327, the 
latter state not only resigned all its conquests”, but 
for the first time formally acknowledged Athens to 
possess the naval jyeucvia of Greece ™. 


1) Compare the statements in Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1. 31; also Diodor. 
xiv. 110, and Wachsm. i. 2. §. 236, sqq. 


2) Adrovdpovg: see Guasco sopra l’autonomia de’ popoli e delle citta 
Greche e Latine, in Diss. dell’ Acad. di Cort. t.v. p.113, sqq.; Wachsm. 
i. 1. §. 182 —134; 2. §. 447, sqq. 

3) Compare also Andoc de Pace, c. 12; A‘schin. de F. L.c. 21; on 
the relations that previously subsisted between Athens and those islands, 
see Raoul-Rochette, ili. p. 435; (Herod. vi. 140), and iv. p. 14 (Plut. 
Vit. Cimon. c. 8); also Thucyd. iii. 5; iv. 28; vii. 57. 

4) Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1.33; Plut. Ages. c. 23. 

5) Diodor. xiv. 86 and 92. 

6) Diodor. xv. 40 and 45. 

7) Diodor. xv. 5: Aaxedatpdrtoe gioee gitapyouvrec Kai modeptKoi 
Taig aiptceowy byrec, rhv eipnyny Gorep Bapd goprioy ody UrépEvoy, THY 
Ot rpoyeyeynpérvny rig ‘EXAddog Suvaorteiay imiroBovvrec, peréwpot Taic 

ppaig uripxoy mpdc Katvoropiay — caredovdAovyrTo 7d piv mpwroy Tac 
aoevertipac mode, pera O& Tatra Kai rd¢g dkto\oywrépag KaramoXs- 
pourrec vanxdouc trroiouy, obd? Sto itn gudakavrec rac Kowdc orovddc. 
Conf. Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3. 7—9; Isocr. Paneg. c. 32—35; also Dem. 
adv. Leptin. c. 42. 


8) Vid. Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2.7; and, on the dismemberment (dtotxec- 
poc) of this city, see in particular the commentators on Plato’s Sympos. p. 
3. A. 


9) Xenoph. |. c. v. 3.15; Diodor. xv. 19. 
10) Xenoph. v. 2. 11, sqq.; Diodor. xv. 19—23. 


11) Xenoph. v. 2.25—36 ; Diodor.xv.20. Xenophon himself descants 
on the gross injustice of the proceeding (v. 4. 1). 
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12) Agesilaus ap. Xenoph. v. 2.32: ef pi» BraBepd r¥ Aaxedaipon 
Wexpaywe sin ( Phebidas) Ros elvat Snpsovobar ft c HY aa, dpyatov 
elyar vourpoy, icivac ra roravra abrocyediaZayv. Conf. Plut. Vit. Ages. 
c. 23, et Lysand.c.7. Demosth. Lept.c. 17: d@ ry wap’ ixeivoug wos- 
reig luugipan, ravr’ ixaweivy dvdyxn cal wouty: that is to say, rd row 


4 


xpeirrovoc Evugipoy dixaoy, Plat. de Legg. iv. p.714.C. They bad 
already been characterised as Na gpoviovrec kai Ga dbyovrec ; see 
Herod. ix. 54; Thucyd. v. 105; Eurip. Suppl. 191, and Androm. 445, 
sqq., plur. ap. Meurs. Misc. Lacc. iti. 2. p. 199, sqq.; Kortum, §. 69. 75. 
211; Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 243. 


13) Demosth. de Falsa Legat. - 425. 21: tore yap siwov, Sri yiic 
nai Oaddrrnc hpxov of Aaxedatpomos car’ ixtivoy réy ypdvoyv. Conf. 
Xenoph. Hellen. v. 3. 27; Diodor. xv. 23. 


14) Xenoph. v. 4. 2, sqq.; Plut. Vit. Pelop. c. 6—12 ; and de Daem. 
Boer. cc. 25-—33. Was it by the aid of Athens? Dinarch. adv. Demosth. 
c. 39. 


15) See Diodor. xv. 28—30, and below, c.vii. An important authority 
respecting the allies of Lacedwmon at this time, is Diodor. xv. 31; and on 
we maa power in particular, Xen. Hell. vi. 2.3. Compare Wachsm. i. 

-§. 287, sqq. 


16) Xenoph. vi. 3.2, sqq.; Diodor. xv. 50; there had already been a 
brief interval of peace, B. e 374; ibid. c. 38. 


17) Xenoph. 1. c. §. 18: taywyei¢ were charged with the fulfilment of 
the articles of peace, Diodor. xv. 38; for the reason of their appointment, 
see Polyb. iv. 27. 5. 


18) At least according to Diodorus: Aaxedaysdeco: yap cai ’ AOnvatos 


dia mwavrd¢ wepi nyepoviacg deapehorypot vot, Tapexwpouy adAHAore ol 
piv kard yy, ot dt rij¢g kard Oadarray apyijc Gkos epeydpevoe ; but see 
Manso, ili, 2. §. 54, 


§. 42. Still Sparta was once more recognised as the 
head of the land forces of Greece, and seemed in con- 
sequence likely to succeed in depriving the Beeotian 
cities of their freedom’, notwithstanding the reiterated 
protestations of Thebes. This event was however 
frustrated by the victory won by Epaminondas at 
Leuctra, twenty days after the congress on the sub- 
ject? held at Sparta; the whole of central Greece 
having immediately joined the victorious Thebans ®. 
Athens itself, on its own responsibility, called on the 
Peloponnesian states to assert their independence ‘; 
and although some persisted in supporting Lacede- 
mon, the Arcadians, whose petty clans, in imitation 
of Mantinea®‘, coalesced at this juncture into one com- 

M 
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monwealth?, joined the Bceeotians with the Eleans and 
Argives® in an incursion, in which a deadly blow was 
inflicted on the power of Lacedemon by the restora- 
tion of the Messenians®, B. C. 369. Athens was fur- 
ther successful in obtaining an actual share in the 
wyevovia®; and the firmness of the Peloponnesians 
foiled the attempts which the Thebans, relying on the 
influence of the Persian monarch, made to obtain a 
formal recognition of themselves as successors of 
Sparta in the politics of Greece”; Theban harmosts 
were however actually sent into Achaia®. The num- 
ber of the allies of Sparta progressively diminished *, 
and at last that state, by allowing them to form inde- 
pendent treaties of peace with Thebes", annihilated 
its own “yevovla for ever 1®, The independence of Mes- 
senia alone it perseveringly refused to acknowledge, al- 
though now no longer supported even by Persia in 
its pretensions to that territory 7, and on this account 
it stood aloof from the general peace!* concluded be- 
tween the other states at a moment when the issue of 
the battle of Mantinea left the question of the su- 
premacy of Greece more undecided than ever, B. C. 
362). 


1) Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 20: obrw d& cionyny roév Gdrwv weronpivor, 
apdc 6t OnBaiovg pévove dyriroyiac obone, ot piv "AOnvaior obrwe elyor 
Tic yvwunc, wo vy OnBaiouc, rd AEyopevoy, SexarevOjva tric etn, 
abroi 02 ot OnBaios wavrehic ADipwe Exovrec amHrAOov. Comp. Diodor. 
xv. 51. 


2) Plut. Vit. Ages. c. 28. 
3) Xenoph. vi. 5.23; Diodor. xv. 57. 


4) Xenoph. vi. 5. 1: évOupnOéivrec ot "AOnvaior, Sre of TleNomOvyHows 
re olovrat ypnvat axodovGety, kai ovrw dtaxéorvro of Aaxedatpdévicn, @o- 
aep rove AOnvaiove dueOecay, weraréprovrat rd¢ roduc, Soa BobdowvTO 
tic eipnync peréyey, hy 6 Baowkic carémepper. "Emel b& cvvijdOor, 
Géypa trronoavro pera rev Kowwrveiy Bovdopivwy dudoa révde roy Sp- 
kov’ ippere raic orovdaic—xai roic Wndiopan rév ’AOnvaiwy rai roy 
ouppaxywy tidy 66 Tic orparevynras imi Tiva TOALY TOY duocacay TovToy 
roy Spxoy, BonOnow rayri oBéve. Ibid. §. 3. dpxwrai. 


5) Xenoph. vi. 4.18; 5.29; vii.2.2; Cic. (Offic. ii. 7.) is inaccurate. 
6) Xenoph. vi. 5.4: we hon abrévopot ravrarac Svrec, x. T. Xr. 
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7) Diodor. xv. 59, sqq.—Oi pipe: conf. Neumann ad Aristot. Frag. 

- 106; Clinton, F. H., vol. ii, p. 419; they made Megalopolis their capital, 

trab. viii. 595. A.; Polyb. ix. 21; Pausan. viii. 27.6: on the date of its 

foundation, see Manso’s S , iii, 2. §. 82.—On the "Exdprroc®, see 

Bejot in Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xxxti. p. 234, sqq.; Sturz. Lex. Xen. 
t. ul. p. 242; and on the subject in general, Wachsm. 1. 2. §.291—295. 


8) Xenoph. vii. 1. 18; Diodor. xv. 62. 

9) Diodor. xv. 66; Pausan. iv. 27. 5. 

10) Xenoph. vii. 1.14: éy pépe pév ixaripove nyticOat rov vavrucod, 
ty pipe 02 rov weZo0——xard revOjpepoy éxartpovg: conf. Diodor. xv. 67. 


11) Xenoph. 1. c. §. 33: Evvexiic dé BovrAtvdpevor of OnBaios, Sxwe ay 
THY nyEpoviay AdBouy rig ‘EMAddog, ivdpscay, el wipeay apd rd 
Ilepowy Bacwiia, xreovexrnoey dy ti, «. T. Xr. 


12) Ibid. §. 39. 
13) Ibid. §. 43, and also to Sicyon, vii. 3, 4. 
14) Ibid. vii. 2. 11. 


15) Ibid. vii. 4.9: rotg re KopiOiorg ovveBobXevoy ri eipnyny xoen- 
cac8a, cai rev GXAwy cuppaywy txéirpepay roicg us) Bovdopévo ody 
éavroig wodspeiy dvaratcacGa, abrol 5 igacay wodepovyrec xpateay, & 
Tt av rg Deg giroy y° ipnoecOat 82 ovbdérore, fly Tapa Tey waTépwy 


ao 


wapthaBoy Meconvny, rabrnc orepnOjvat. Diodorus, (xv. 76,) speaks 
of a general peace at that time, 9 which Sparta alone refused to accede ; 
comp. Plut. Ages. c. 34. 


16) Afterwards iy ry éavriy txacrot, Xenoph. vii. 5. 3, as Thucyd. 
Vv. e 


17) From B. C. 366; comp. Xenoph. vii. 1. 36; Diodor. xv. 90; al- 
though the contrary was the case, as late as B. C. 367, in the congress at 
Delphi, Xenoph. §. 27. 


- 18) Diodor. xv. 89; Plut. Ages. c.35; comp. Polyb. iv. 33. 9. 


19) Xenoph. vii. 5.26; comp. also Strab. ix. p. 634.C. D. For the 
last attempt Sparta made, B. C. 352, see Pausan. iv. 28.1; Diodor. xvi. 
34. 39; comp. Voemel. ad Demosth. de Pace, p. 245, 246. 


PART IV. 
On the internal Decay, and Fall of Sparta. 


§. 43. The scattered information we still possess is 
sufficient to show that, notwithstanding an adherence 
to outward general forms, the internal condition of 
Sparta never corresponded, after the loss of her poli- 
tical pre-eminence, to the design of her great legis- 


e A select corps of Arcadian troops; see Clinton, l. c. note m. Trans. 
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lator. Still it is so far from being true that her in- 
ternal decay was, as Aristotle and others have stated}, 
a direct consequence of that loss of influence, that it 
was rather at once the secret attendant on the growth 
of her greatness, and the prime cause of its decline. 
The very institutions of Lycurgus which were the 
source of that greatness, could not but soon suffer 
from the constantly increasing disproportion between 
the foreign relations of the state and the narrow cha- 
racter of its domestic institutions. ‘The decline of her 
foreign influence followed close on the destructive 
effects produced by this state of things within. Still 
the constitution might have defied destruction for a 
longer period had there not existed internal defects 
which had baffled the skill of Lycurgus. The jealousy, 
for instance, with which the people viewed the power 
of the kings was so far from being effectually curbed, 
that, one hundred and thirty years after his legislation®, 
the popular party wrung from Theopompus, though 
not, it would seem, without resistance *, a legal organ 
in the ephoralty. At any rate, that institution, which, 
from its very nature, cannot have originated with Ly- 
curgus ‘, (for its consequences shattered to its founda- 
tion the structure he had raised 5,) is ascribed by most 
accounts to that monarch °, 


1) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6; conf. Xen. Rep. Lac.c.14; Polyb. vi. 49, 50; 
Plut. Agis, c. 3—5 ; and, in addition to the works of Levesque and Bi- 
taubé, in the Mém. de 1’Institut, iii. p. 310, sqq., 347, sqq., Manso’s Sparta, 
li. §. 365—388 ; iii. §. 214—-230; Wachsm. 1. 2, §. 208—215; 257—264. 


2) Plut. Lycurg. c. 7, : 


3) See above, §. 24. n. 4. From the rhetra there quoted, Miller, 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 118, infers that the power of the ephors cannot be traced 
back as far as Theopompus; Platner, in the Tuebn. Zeitsch. (v. 1. §. 23,) 
solves the difficulty much better by supposing that the people then ob- 
tained the institution of ephors by way of compensation for that rhetra, 


4) Comp. Aristot. Polit. v. 9.1; Cic. Rep. ii. 3; Dio Chrysost. lvi. 
P. 565; et plur. ap. Goerenz. ad Cic. de Legg. iii. 7. p. 235; Ast, ad 

lat. de Legg. p.174; Groen van Prinsterer Platon. Prosopogr. p- 22; 
Clavier, Hist. d. pr. t. ii. p. 160, 161 ; Tittmann, §. 104. Plutarch is un- 
faithful in his account, Vit, Cleom. c. 10. 
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5) Although Herodotus has ascribed them to him (i. 65.) Comp. also 

Plat. Epist. viii. p. 354. B.; Stob. Serm. p. 288. ed. Gesn. from: Xen. 
. Lac. viti. 3,) and Satyrus, ap. Diogen. lib. i. 68, with whom others 

refer their institution to the philosopher Chilon. See ‘Perizon. ad Aslian. 
Var. Hist. iii. 17. Aristotle leaves the question undecided, Polit. i 6.15; 
ovvéyer ply ody rihy woNsreiay Td dpxéiov rovro Hovy ate Y Bipos 
did rd peréyery rijg peyiorne dpyiic’ Wore, elre did Tov se obteny tte 
ded. réynv covro sy me wrexe, cupgepdyruc Exe roi¢ wpdypac. Hath 
mann, Staatsr. ey 2, considers tie gerusia to have been more ancient 
than the time o Lycurgus, who, he supposes, by the institution of ephors, 
associated with it an annual elective council, like that which Solon united 
with the Areopagus ; Gottling also (in the Hermes, xxii. §. 97.) calls the 
ephors a kind of lower house. 


6) Comp. Feodor Eggo’s Untergang der Naturstaaten, §. 122, sqq. On 
the ephoralt ty in ge in general see Tittm. §. 104—117; Miiller, ii. p. 115—131 ; 
Hallmann, tar. §. 197—200. 


§. 44. That the ephors were five in number’, that 
they were elected annually, and entered on their office 
at the autumnal equinox, (the commencement of the 
Lacedeemonian year *, which was named after the first 
of them,) that in their election regard was not always 
had to the most efficient filling of their office‘, is all 
that we know respecting the organisation of this court. 
As to their authority, their judicial power has been 
already noticed, (§. 25;) the political influence which 
they attained at the period of which we are speaking 
was founded probably on that extension of their au- 
thority over all other magistrates, and particularly 
over the kings, who even became responsible to them, 
and, in fact, seeing the ephors were subject to no 
legal control®, wholly dependent on their pleasure. 
They had, says Xenophon’, the right to fine whom 
they pleased without trial, and to exact immediate 
payment of the penalty. They might instantly sus- 
pend, accuse, and imprison any public officer; the 
kings rose in honour to them, and appeared before 
them, if summoned’. As the surveillance exercised by 
these magistrates extended even to the domestic con- 
cerns of royalty °, they were never at a loss for means 
of annoying the kings). It was only in cases of high 
treason, that recourse was had to a court of justice 
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composed of the various authorities of the state, in 
which, however, they also had of course both seats 
and a voice", 


1) See some few different accounts adduced by Rubnk. ad Tim. Lex. 
p- 128: Epopos wévre peilovg cai wévre EXdrrove. Géottling’s assertion 
that they were ten in number, ad Arist. Polit. p. 466, falls to the ground 
with his hypothesis of ten Phylwz, (see above, §. 24. n. 9.) . 


2) Thucyd. v. 36; comp. Dodwell, de Cyclis, viii. c. 5; and on the 
Lacedemonian year in general see Corsini, Fasti Attici, Diss. 14; t. 1i. 
p. 450—457. 


3) Pausan. iii. 11.2: wapéyovras rdy trwrupoy. 


4) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 16:—xaGicrara yap (7 ’gpopia) 2 anrdvrey 
(sc. Szapriaréy, not from the “Opocos only). “AAX’ atpery ie ry ap- 
xiv eva ratrny  andvrwy piv, py) roy rpdroy dé rovroy, by ver 
mwadapiwonc yap tore Niay. “Ere a. cai xplcewy eiot peyddwy Kiprot, 
évrec ot ruydéyrec, x. Tr. AX. Nor is the meaning clearer of iv. 7, 5 :—déo 
rac peyioracg apydc ri pev aipsiobat roy dijpor, rijc Oe wer exer rovc 
piv yap yépovrac aipotyra, ric 3 ipopiag peréxovow. Oi 0 ddNyap- 
xiav? dud rd woddd Exe ddsyapyud, oloy rb wacac aiperdc elvat cai 
pncdepiay crnowrny, x... Comp. also Isocr. Panath. p. 630, and Plat. 
de Legg. iti. p. 692. B.: ray rev tgopwy Siva éyyde Tic KAnpwriic 
dyaywy Svvdpews. 

5) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6.18: Ad&gae 0’ av 9 rév igdpwy doy) wdacac 
ehOivey trac adpyac, Ke T.r. 

6) For they decided abroyvwpovec, not xard ypdppara cai vdpouc, 
Aristot. §. 16: comp. above, §. 25. n. 1. But Aristot. Rhetor. ili. 18. 6; 
and Plut. Agis. c. 12, imply the liability of even the Ephors to be called 
to account after the expiration of their term of office. 

7) Rep. Lac. viii. 4: popot ody ixavoi pév eiot Enptoty By ay Bod- 
Awyrat, kUptor 0 ixrparrewy Tapaxprpa, Kvptoe dt rai dpyovrac perakd 
Kararavoa kai elp=at cai repi Wuyiic tig Ay@va karaornoa. Is Com. 
Nepos exact in saying (Pausan. c. 3.) licet enim cuivis ephoro hoo facere 
regi 


8) Plut. Vit. Cleom. c. 10; Reip. Ger. Prec. c. 21, sqq. But to the 
king, &pac wavrec vravicrayvra mrjyv obx Epopor awd Tey tpopucoy 
di¢pwy, Xenoph. Rep. Lac. XV. 6. 


9) To ensure not only the Purity, (Paton, Alc. i. P 121. B.; Plut. Agis. 
c.11,) but the perpetuity of their Heraclide race of kings; see the anec- 
dotes in Plut. de Educ. c. 2, with Wyttenbach’s remarks, p. 71. 


10) Such as, for instance, the spectatio de ccelo, mentioned by Plut. 
Agis. c. 11. 


11) Pausan. iii. 5, 3. 


§. 45. How many of these several rights had been 
originally conceded to them, and how many subse- 
quently usurped is difficult to decide: but we may 
safely reckon among the latter the share they ob- 
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tained in the executive at the cost of the royal pre- 
rogative1, Thus whilst Lacedzmon was in the height 
of its power and prosperity, the public assemblies 
were called, and the proceedings in them regulated 
by these magistrates*. They granted audiences to 
foreign envoys and sent out ambassadors, decided on 
military expeditions %, fixed the number of troops to 
be employed, and appointed their commander. The 
latter was consequently implicitly subject to their 
orders, was bound to obey their cxvrday‘, and address 
his dispatches to them. They curtailed, B.C. 418, 
by the appointment of ten ovpfovrc5, even the discre- 
tionary power respecting the operations of the cam- 
paign, which the kings had till then enjoyed whilst in 
the field*: shortly afterwards two of their own body 
accompanied the king on military duty. Besides 
these consecutive encroachments on the royal power, 
their aims were furthered by the dissensions and 
jealousy of the two royal families’, who, instead of 
uniting their influence against the ephors, were much 
more intent on depreciating each other in their 
esteem®, and thus were reduced to the condition of 
rivals for their favour, at the risk of otherwise en- 
tirely succumbing to them ™. 


1) Whence rd rédn, magistrates, (comp. Ducker. ad Thucyd. i. 58 ; 
Sturz. Lex. Xen. iv. p. 276; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 326,) a sense which Tittm. 
§. 102, is certainly wrong in restricting to a select committee of magis- 
trates acting in the lesser Ecclesia, (see above, §. 24. n. 11.) Comp. 
Miller, ii. p. 90. n. d, and 125—132. 


2) Thucyd. i. 87: érupngila adrdc Epopoc wy. 
3) Ppovpdy Eparvoy: see Sturz. 1, 1. iv. p. 420. 
4) On these, comp. Plut. Lysand. c. 19; Gell. N. A. xvii.9; Schol. 


Pind. Olymp. vi. 156; and Meurs. Misc. Lacc. iii. 4. p. 212, sqq.; J. A. 
Bos ad Cornel. Nep. Pausan. c. 3; Beck. ad Aristoph. Aves. v. 1283. 

5) Thucyd. v. 63; Diodor. xii. 78. As early as 446 B.C. Cleandridas 
accompanied the young king Pleistoanax in that capacity; see Plut. Pericl. 
c. 22. Subsequently, however, we find Agis again uncontrolled, Thucyd. 
viii. 5. 


6) Xen. Hell. ii. 4.36; Rep. Lac. xiii. 5; Aristot. Polit. ii, 6. 20. 
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7) Comp. Herod. vi. 52; Xen. Hell. v. 3. 20; Pausan. iii. 1. 7; in fact, 
according to Aristot. l.c., owrnplay évdpilor ry wore elvat rd oracta- 
Lecy rode Baothéag. Hence also the prohibition of joint military command, 
which existed at a very early period, Herod. v. 75. 


8) Plut. Agis. c. 12. 


9) Aristot, ii. 6.14: ded rd rv dpyny elyar Niav peyddny cai loori- 
pavvoy Snpaywyety abrove HvayxdZovro of BactXsic. 


10) Yet most of the kings, from B.C. 500 to 400, were more or less 
unsuccessful in their endeavours. Comp. Tittm. §. 130. 


§. 46. Whilst the ephoralty was thus assuming a 
pure despotic form!, instead of the democratic cha- 
racter by which it had once obtained for the Spartan 
constitution the praise* of a wise combination of all 
the three forms of government, the old aristocracy 
established by Lycurgus was ever tending to become 
an oppressive oligarchy*; from which the oracle fore- 
telling that avarice alone should work the fall of 
Sparta ultimately received its fulfilment‘. The main 
causes of this corruption were the political circum- 
stances which involved Sparta in foreign wars and 
naval expeditions, thereby not only familiarizing its 
citizens with foreign customs, contrary to the design 
of their legislator, but occasioning several actual de- 
partures from his institutions’. The very necessity 
of dispatching other generals than the kings to the 
various scenes of warfare, was contrary to the spirit 
of Lycurgus’ enactments ; new dignities were created, 
such as harmosts for the conquered cities, navarchs ® 
and epistoleis’ for the fleet. The restrictions at 
first imposed on these offices were progressively 
eluded or dispensed with®; and that characters such 
as Clearchus® and Lysander ” could not but yield to 
the temptations presented by such a state of things, 
is shown by the case of Pausanias ™ at a period when 
Sparta was as yet comparatively sound within, and a 
stranger to the temptations of the precious metals. 
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1) Plat. de Legg. iv. 712. D.: ré yap roy igdpwy Oavpacriv we rv- 
paysiKcoy ty abry yéyove; conf. Aristot. 1. 1. 
2) Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 692. A.; Aristot. Polit. ii. 3.10; 6.15; iv. 
5, 11; 7.4; Isocr. Panath. p. 630; Polyb. vi. 3.8; 10.6; Stob. Serm. 
xli. p. 267. 


3) Aristot. Polit. v. 6.7; see the usual process of such a change in 
Plat. Republ. viii. p. 547. D.; 551. B. 


4) ‘A grtoxpnparia Trdpray drei, ddAo bé oddév. See the Commen- 
tators on Cic. de Offic. ti. 22. 77; Neumann. ad Anistot. Frag. p. 132; 
Mai ad Diodor. Frag. Vat. p. 3; Pausan. ix. 34. 3. 


5) Thucyd. i. 71: qovyahovoy piv rode rd dxivyra vdpipa apora, 
mpdc wodAd 6¢ dvayxaZopévou lévae TrodAie Kai THe tmrexynoewe Sei. 
Comp. above, §. 36, and particularly Polyb. vi. 49. 7. 


6) Sxeddy éripa Baordreia, Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 22. They were, in 
fact, generally held in check by ovpPovdro:, Thucyd. ii. 85; iii. 69; 
vill. 39. 


7) Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. ii. p.321. On the Harmosts, see above, §. 39. 
n. 8. 


8) Strictly, none of these offices could be held for more than one year, 
nor a second time. Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1. 7. 


9) Diodor. xiv. 12. 
10) Diodor. xiv. 13; Plut. Lysand. c. 24, sqq. 


11) Thucyd. i. 128—133. He fell in attempting to produce a revolt of 
the Helots and the overthrow of the ephors, as did Lysander in aiming at 
that of the kings. Comp. Aristot. Polit. v. 1.5; 6.2. 


§. 47. Lysander is generally pointed out as the first 
who made his countrymen familiar with coined money 
by the booty he brought home’, and the open demo- 
ralisation of Sparta dates from that fact. The pre- 
cious metals had long before found their way to indi- 
viduals*; and now that the state itself began to amass 
treasure °, no prohibitory measure could restrict the 
possession of wealth to the public coffers‘. The very 
highest bodies of the magistracy, favoured by their 
independent position, were not unfrequently foremost 
in corruption, and in the infringement of public dis- 
cipline. Such was the case with the members of the 
senate in general®, and above all with the ephors, 
belonging, as they generally did, to the poorer ranks®, 
The original equal distribution of property’ began | 

N 
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moreover to give way to one oppressively dispropor- 
tionate®, In the case of numerous families the ori- 
ginal lot became inadequate to the maintenance of all, 
and, occasionally, by marriages, or through the 
changes of inheritance, caused by the constant wars, 
two or more lots came into the hands of one individual, 
who, it might happen, left no offspring or none but 
females®. Amid these circumstances the law of Epi- 
tadeus”, prohibiting the alienation of property by pur- 
chase, but allowing of its disposal by way of gift or by 
will, was a decisive step towards ruin; large dowries, 
which Lycurgus had strictly forbidden", became 
common, and whilst the rich contracted alliances and 
made bequests among themselves only ", a distinction 
of ranks arose founded on wealth, which gained 
ground the more easily, from the circumstance that 
Lycurgus himself had excluded from the exercise of 
his rights as citizen'4, whoever could not contribute 
his due quota to the syssitia”, or afford to go through 
with the education and lead the life of a pure-born 
Spartan. Thus, eventually, of only seven hundred re- 
maining Spartans, not more than one hundred found 
themselves in full enjoyment of all their rights as 
such 16; at the same time the female sex, which, in the 
time of Aristotle, was in possession of two-fifths of 
the whole landed property)”, was ever gaining new 
influence from the circumstancc that there existed no 
legal check to the arrogance of its pretensions. 


1) Conf. Plut. Lysand. c.17; lian. Var. Hist. xiv. 29.—Béckh, Publ. 
(con. i. p. 43, sqq. (comp. C. Inscr. i. p. 697, on Athen. vi. p. 233. F.) 
and Miller, ii. p. 219, conjecture that money existed in Sparta before his 
time ; but Thucyd.i. 80 and 141, certainly states that they had no trea- 
sury before him. On the fines, see Meier de bonis damn. p. 198. 


2) Pausanias hoped for a bribe, Thucyd. i. 131. Leotychidas was 
bribed (B. C. 470), Herod. vi. 72; Paus. ii. 7,8; Plistoanax and Clean- 
dridas, (B. C. 446 ;) Thucyd. ii. 21; v.16. Pericles expended ten talents 
among them, e/¢ rd déoy, (Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 22, sq.: comp. Schol. Arist. 
Nub. 858). Gylippus was charged with embezzlement, Plut. Lysand. 
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c. 16; Diodor. xiii. 106. Compare Aristoph. Pac. v. 620, sqq., and 
Levesque in Mém. de |’Inst. t. iii. p. 365. 


3) Plat. Alc. i. p. 122. E: yptowwy 8 cai dpytpwy obx iorw iv aa- 
ow" ENAnow dooy ty Aaxedaipon isig. Conf. Hipp. Maj. p. 283. D, and 
Bitaubé sur Ja richesse de Sparte, (Mém. de Berlin, 1781,) p. 559, sqq. ; 
Wachsn. ii. 1. §. 111, sqq. 


4) Aristot. Polit. ii. 8.7: 8 re 0 dy bwodaBy riptoy tlyat rd Kipwoy, 
dyaycn cai rév GdAwy woMrey dd&ay adxodovOeiy robroic. 


5) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 18. 
6) Aristot. ibid. §. 14. 16. 


_ 7) As to how this can have been maintained for a time, see the Con- 
jectures of Manso, i. 1. §. 121; i. 2. §. 129—-134, who does not however 
meet all the difficulties. See also Tittm. §. 660, 


8) Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 10. 
9) We read of heiresses ; see above, §. 25. n. 14. 


10) Plut. Agis, c. 5—Manso (iii. 1. §. 263) sets him later than Agesi- 
laus ; Miiller, more correctly, (ii. p. 205,) after Lysander; although we 
certainly meet with rich heiresses in the times of Archidamus, (Athen. xiii. 
20. p. 566. A.) and Lysander (Plut. Lysand. c. 30; lian. Var. Hist. 
vi. 4). What we read in Plut. Ages. c. 4, seems at all events to indicate 
such a law; from the anecdote in his Narr. Amat. c. 5. t. xii. p. 77, it 
would seem to have existed before Ol. 77. 4; but compare Meier de bonis 
damn. p. 199. 


3 11) Justin. iii. 3; lian. Var. Hist. vi.6; Hermippus ap. Athen. xiii. 


12) Aristot. Polit. v. 6.7; Plut. Agis, c. 5. 


13) Accordingly we find Aristotle mentioning yywptot, cadoi edyaGoi, 
etc., in contradistinction to the djpoc, although the latter must have in- 
cluded Spartans, the ephors being elected from it. Comp. ii. 6. 15.—Even 
Thucyd. 1. 6, recognises distinctions in Lacedemon founded on property. 
We read of twrzorpogia, Plut. Ages. c. 20. Compare Xen. Hell. vi 
4,21. 


14) Xenoph. Republ. 1. x. 7. Compare above, §. 24. n. 16. 

15) Aristot. Polit. ii, 6. 21. 

16) Plut. Agis, c. 5. extr. 

17) Polit. ii. 6. 11; comp. Plut. Agis, c. 7, and above, §. 27. n. 12. . 


§. 48. Another consequence of the progressive di- 
minution of the male citizens by continual warfare’, 
was danger from the Helots, which of necessity in- 
creased in proportion to the attempts made to debase 
them? and thin their numbers by every means that 
craft and violence could suggest. Extermination en 
masse * was naturally had recourse to only in extreme 
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cases, but numbers were yearly despatched in the 
petty warfare, through which the xpurre‘a sank from its 
original design of training the Spartan youth to mili- 
tary operations‘, to a system of assassination®. On 
the other hand, the diminution of their own numbers 
compelled the Spartans to emancipate and arm Helots 
in order to make up the complement of their armies. 
The success of the first experiment of this kind®, B.C. 
424, was such that after that period it became usual 
to enlist citizens only for service in Greece, whilst 
Periceci and Neodamodes were sent on foreign or dis- 
tant expeditions’. Only when the king himself took 
the command, thirty Spartans accompanied him as a 
guard of honour ®; on other occasions it was consi- 
dered sufficient that a Spartan should have the com- 
mand, though we even find Periceci at the head of 
lochi®. Notwithstanding all this, the Spartans, di- 
minished as their numbers were, persisted in their old 
system of exclusion and oppression, exciting the 
deadly and undisguised hatred of all their subjects. 
This, but for the precaution of Agesilaus, would 
have effected the overthrow of the established con- 
stitution, B. C. 397, by the conspiracy under Cina- 
don ?°. 

1) On the ddrAryavOpwzria of Lacedemon, see Aristot. Polit. ii. 6. 12, 


and Clinton’s Fasti, vol. ii. p. 407, sqq. 


2) See, on this subject at large, Athen. xiv. 74, p. 657. D., and on the 
practice of intoxicating them, Meurs. Misc. ii. 6. pp. 128, 129 ; Leopold, 
ad Plut. Vit. Lycurg. p. 251. It is contradicted by Miiller, Dorians, vol. 
ni. p. 39. 

3) Thucyd. iv. 80. On another occasion the Lacedemonians rejoiced 
at the desertion of 50000 (7) slaves in the train of the Actolians, Plut. Vit. 
Cleom.c. 18. For the particulars of the decay and fall of Sparta, see 
Polyb. iv. 349, and comp. Manso, iii. 2. §. 128—-132. 

4) See Plut. de Legg. i. p. 633. B.; comp. vi. p. 763. B.; Plut. Vit. 
Cleom. c. 28; Miiller, ii. p. 40. 


5) Plut. Vit. Lycurg. c. 28. Wide plur. ap. Manso, i. 2. §. 141—153. 
6) The BpaowWeior, Thucyd. iv. 80; v. 34. 


7) So with Gylippus, Thucyd. vii. 58; Thimbron, Xenoph. Hell. iii. I. 
4; Eudamidas, ibid. v. 2. 24. : 
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8) Conf. Xenoph. Hell. iii. 4.2; v. 3.8; Diodor. xiv. 79. Were they 
sent as ctu Povdor (Plut. Lysand. 23.) 2 


9) Thacyd. viii. 22. Were Helots ever made Harmosts? Xenoph. Hell. 
ili. 5. 12. 


10) Xenoph. Hell. iii. 3. 4—11 ; conf. Aristot. Polit. v. 6. 2. 


§. 49. The reign of this Agesilaus, who, after having 
raised the political power of Sparta to the greatest 
height it ever attained, outlived its total downfall, 
forms a remarkable epoch in the history of that state, 
inasmuch as the struggles between the kings and 
ephors ceased with him, and the latter attained an un- 
disputed supremacy in the government’; particularly 
after the kings and princes became adventurers on 
foreign service at the head of mercenaries *, or para- 
sites at foreign courts*. Thus everything contributed 
to annihilate the creation of Lycurgus; the impover- 
ishment and overwhelming debts of the majority of 
the citizens, was augmented by the loss of Messenia 
about this time. Such of his institutions as still ex- 
isted were reduced to empty formalities, and the decay 
of warlike spirit was sufficiently attested by the forti- 
fication of the city® against the attacks of Demetrius 
and Pyrrhus, B. C. 296 and 272. The attempt of 
Agis III. to effect a redivision of the land after an 
abolition of debts, and recruit the members of the 
Spartan citizens, ended in his own destruction®: it 
was only on the ruins of the ephoralty that Cleomenes 
IIY.7 could found the renovation, which, by restoring 
the ancient discipline in conjunction with the new 
Macedonian tactics®, excited some expectation that 
Lacedemon might regain its sway over the Pelopon- 
nesus ’, but in reality contributed to hasten its down- 
fall. ‘The league between the Achzans and Antigo- 
nus Doson of Macedonia”, compelled the youthful 
hero to surrender all his conquests; and his defeat at 
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Sellasia”, B.C. 222, shortly afterwards put an end to 
the Heraclide dynasty in Lacedemon®, 


1) Plut. Vit. Ages.c.4: rd wodsueiy cal xpooxpotey abroig sdoac 
bepdameve, K. T,X. 


2) As Archidamus IIT. B. C.338, at Tarentum ; Diodor. xvi. 63; Strab. 
vi. p. 429. B.; Agis II. B.C. 332, in Crete ; Diodor. xvii. 48 ; Cleonymus, 
B. C. 303, at Thurium ; Diodor. xx. 105; Liv. x. 2. 


3) As Acrotatus, Diodor. xix. 71; Leonidas II. Plut. Agis,c.3; Athen. 
iv. 20. 


4) Plut. Agis, c. 5; see above, §. 47. 


5) Pausan. i. 13. 5; vii. 8.3; Justin. xiv. 5; Liv. xxxiv. 38. Conf.’ 
Manso, iii. 1. §.252,sqq. On the unfortified condition of the city in earlier 
times, see Meurs. Misc. p. 285, sqq.; Cragius, iii. 2. 5; conf. Plat. de 
Legg. vi. 778. D.: yarxd wai odnpa deity eivat ra reiyn paddAov h yniva. 


6) Plut. Agis, c. 6, sqq. Conf. Manso, iii. 1. §. 277, sqq. 
7) Plut. Vit. Cleom. c. 7, sqq.; Wachsmuth, 1, 2. §, 421. 
8) Plut. 1. 1.¢. 11; Manso, ili. 1. §. 311, sqq. 


9) Polyb. ii. 46, sqq.; Plut. 1. 1. c. 14, sqq. Comp. Manso on Poly- 
bius and Plutarch respecting Cleomenes, Spart. iii. 2. §. 133, sqq.; and 
Chr. Lucas, uber Polybius Darstellung d. atolischen Bundes, (Konigsb. 
1827,) §. 53. 85, sqq. 


10) Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 38, sqq. After three defeats, Polyb. ii. 51. 


11) Plut. Vit. Cleom. c. 28, sqq.; Polyb. ii. 64, 65. He died in exile 
at Alexandria, three years afterwards. Plut. c. 35, sqq.; Polyb. v. 35— 
39, 


12) Pausan. iii. 6.5. The race of the Heraclide was not however yet 
extinct ; see Polyb. iv. 35, and Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 218. There were 
persons who claimed descent from Hercules so late as in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era ; see Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. p. 655. 


§. 50. The victor generously allowed the Spartans 
to retain their independence, and re-established the 
ephoralty!, by that very means sowing the seeds of 
fresh convulsions? which soon led the Lacedzmonians 
to side with the AXtolians against Macedonia and 
Achea. A certain Lycurgus usurped the throne to the 
detriment of the more lawful claimants of the Heraclide 
race 3, one of whom named Chilon made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to effect a reaction‘ by conspiring to over- 
throw the ephoralty ; Lycurgus continued to reign, in 
dependence on the ephors’, till B.C. 211, when the 
kingly power was usurped by Machanidas'’, and, after 
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his fall at Mantinea, B. C. 207, by the renowned Na- 
bis®8. The latter, though he had been at an earlier 
period the ally of Rome®, was involved in the fall of 
Philip of Macedon by his hostility to the Acheans, 
who at that time joined the Roman interest ®; Quinc- 
tius Flamininus compelled him, B. C. 195, to surren- 
der the sea-ports of Laconia to their keeping", and 
his murder by the Aétolians, B.C. 192, gave the 
Achezan general, Philopcemen, an opportunity of win- 
ning over Sparta to the Achzan league. Three years 
afterwards that commander also availed himself of an 
insurrection to abolish what relics still remained of the 
institutions of Lycurgus, intending to substitute those 
of the Achzans; the oppressed Spartans however 
obtained protection from the Romans", whose jea- 
lousy readily seized this opportunity of meddling with 
the internal affairs of the League. Sparta did indeed 
again formally join the confederacy”, B. C. 182, but 
a renewal of her grievances at last brought about 
the war '6 which ended, B.C. 146, in the subjugation 
of the Peloponnesus by the Romans, ‘but left her 
in possession of such a degree of freedom as a Greek 
state could enjoy under the supremacy of Rome”, 
The sea-coast towns seem however to have continued 
independent of Sparta; Augustus subsequently limited 
the number of these free towns (Eleutherolacones) to 
twenty-four’. Their chief magistrates were styled 
ephors®; in Sparta meantime the Patronomi® insti- 
tuted by Cleomenes *! continued to exist, together with 
the ephors and the senate. 
1) Polyb. ii. 70; v.9.8; xx. 5.12; Pausan. ii. 9. 2. 
2) Polyb. iv. 22. 


3) Polyb. iv. 34, sqq. Agesipolis III. being a minor, was at first only 
nominally king with him. 


4) Polyb. iv. 81. 
5) Polyb. v. 29; conf. 91. 
6) Manso, iii. 1. §. 369. 
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7) Polyb. xi. 11, sqq.; Plut. Vit. Philopcem. c. 10; Pausan. viii. 
50. 2. , 


8) Polyb. xiii. 6; xvi. 13; Pausan. iv. 29. 4. 
9) Liv. xxix. 12. 
10) Polyb. xvii. 5.7; Liv. xxxii. 20, sqq.; Pausan. vii. 8. 


11) Liv. xxxiv. 36; conf. xxxv. 13; Achzis omnium maritimorum La- 
conum tuendorum a T. Quinctio demandata cura erat. On the battle of 
Sellasia, see Leake, vol. ii. p. 530. 


12) Liv. xxxv. 35, sqq.; Plut. Vit. Philop. c. 15; Pausan. viii. 50, 51. 
13) Liv. xxxviii. 30—34; Pausan. vii. 8. 3. 
14) Polyb. xxiii. 1.11; xxiv. 4.10; conf. Manso, §. 424. 


15) Polyb. xxv. 2: of "Ayawi Expway wpooraBecOa rhy wodty, cal 
pera ravra ornAn¢e wpoypageionc cuveroNrevero pera Trev 'Axawy 3 
Lwaprn. 


16) See Polyb. xxx. 1, sqq.; Pausan. vii. 9, sqq., for the conduct of the 
traitor Callicrates, and the pretors Menalcidas and Dizus. 


17) Strab. viii. p. 562. B.: pixpad pév reva wpooékpoveay roicg xero- 
pévoc 7d ‘Pwpaiwy orparnyotc, Tupavvobpevos Tore Kai wWodsrevdpevos 
poxOnpic dvadaBdrrec 62 opac, tripnOnoay stagepdvrwe cai Epevay 
tdevOepot, wrapv TwY PiltKwy NEroupywwy Go ouyredovvrec obdEY. See 
a further account in Manso, §. 444, sqq. On the permanency of the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus, see Dio Chrysost. xxv. p. 281; and others quoted 
by Meurs. Misc. ii. 5. p. 121. 


18) Besides Strabo, l-c. see in particular Pausan. iu. 21. 6, in whose 
time some had already fallen anew under the power of Sparta, 


19) Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. p. 608: 1rd cowwdy rey EXevOepoA\axwvwr, 
ibid. p. 670. Comp. also Tittmann, §. 138. 


20) The first of them accordingly was ixwyvpoc. On the magistracy 
of Lacedemon at this period, see Boeckh. 1. c. i. p. 604—613. 


21) Pausan. ii. 9.1; conf. Meurs. 1. c. i. 4. p. 113. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VARIOUS FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG 
THE GREEKS, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


§. 51. Aristotle’, in publishing his opinion, that the 
notion of a state is antecedent to that of an individual, 
and that the existence of the latter is modified by the 
former, as the part by the whole, was the first who 
explicitly declared the principle on which, though 
not clearly recognised, the whole political system of 
Greece was originally founded. The individual was 
respected .as a man, and considered as possessed of 
civil rights, only within the boundaries of the state to 
which he belonged. Hence the state was the sole 
object of that system *, and the citizen, whose exist- 
ence was purely relative and dependent, had no legal 
claims on the state*, but only on the individuals who 
were like himself subject to its absolute will. But 
while, on the one hand, the Greek state thus seemed 
to assume the character of the Asiatic despot, it is easy 
on the other, to distinguish the practical difference 
between the despotism of an autocrat, and despotism, 
in the abstract, as possessed and exercised by the 
public. In the latter case, the law, being only the 
incorporated will of the state, prevails as the lawful 
sovereign‘ of the land, the oonstituted authorities of 
which are merely its instruments and _ representa- 
tives®, All the legally established governments of 
Greece may therefore be considered free republics °, 

O 
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if freedom be defined to mean no more than the cer- 
tainty of depending on the will of no one individual 
who is not, equally with his fellow-citizens, subject and 
responsible to the absolute authority of the laws, to 
the will of the body politic. The degree in which 
the individual himself participates as member of the 
state in its powers, defines the degree of his political 
independence’; but it seems essential to the idea of 
citizen, that he should in some way or other parti- 
cipate in all debates and decisions on publc matters; 
accordingly, it is only a community of persons thus 
privileged (respect being had in every case to the re- 
strictions and modifications peculiar to particular com- 
munities®) that constitutes the xéa:¢ or state '°. 


1) Politic. i. 1.11. 


2) Tittm. §. 15. ‘‘ In modern times the state pays more regard to the 
rights of the individual than was the case among the Greeks, who rather 
consulted the interests of the community at large, and the maintenance of 
general equality.” 


3) Plat. Criton. c. 12; conf. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 296. 16; and my 
Diss. de Jure et Auct. Magg. ap. Athenienses, p. 55, sqq. Antiquissina 
et sanctissima parens patria ; Cic. ad Att. ix. 9; conf. Catil.i.7; Philipp. 
v. 5; Offic. i. 17; Mai. ad Cic. de Rep. i. 4. extr. 


4) Herod. vii. 104: tdedOepor yap edvreg ob wavra tdebOepoi alot 
éweort yap ope Seowdrnc vopoc, dy vrodepaivover Toy Ere paddov v] 
ot coi os. Comp. Plat. Rep. ix. p. 590. E.; de Legg. ili. p. 700. A.; iv. 
714. A.; vi. 762. E.; Epist. viii. p. 354. C.; Aristot. Polit. iii, 613; 11. 
3; iv. 4.6; Menand. Frag. inc. CL. p. 241. Meinek.; Philem. ap. Stob. 
Serm. lx. p. 381. Gesn. (p. 366. Meinek.) Comp. also Weisse div. civit. 
const.-ind. p. 123; and Rotscher’s Aristoph. und seine Zeit, §. 85—93. 
Thence, of rv woAewy Bacrdrsic vopot; see Boeckh. ad Pindar. Frag. 48, 
p- 641 ; Spengel. Art. Scr. p. 177. 


5) Aristot. Polit. iii. 11.3: xdv ef revac dpxew BédArcov, rovroug KaTa- 
crariov vopopvAaxag Kai vanptrag Toic vopoc. Conf, Plat.de Legg. 
iv. p. 715. D.: dpxovreg dovdAot Tov vdpov. 

6) This is what Tittm. (§. 526,) and Vollgraff (§. 112, sqq.) mean, 


when they assert that all the governments of Greece were quite demo- 
cratical. 


7) Hence Aristot. Polit. iii. 1.6: 6 ty dnpoxparig padtora rodirne. 

8) TloANirne 6 pertywy xpicewe cai dpyijc, Aristot. Polit. iil. 1.4. See 
instances in Wachsm. i. 1. §. 162—167. 

9) Aristot. Polit. iii. 5.14: wddtc 1) yevdr cai Kwpory Korvwvia Zwiic 
reXelag cai ab’rdpxovc: conf. Plat. Republ. ii. p. 369. B. sqq. 
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10) Ibid. iii. 1. 8: g yap Kouvcia xowwrediv dpyi¢ Bovdevrecng h 
Kprexiic, xorirny fon AéEyopev elvat rabrne rjc Tédewe” Wodty Ot rd THY 
roobrwy rAnG0c, ixavdy xpi¢g abrdpraay Cwiic. Conf. 1.7.13: rodirag 
G2 cog piy 6 petixwy Tov dpxey cal apxecOai ior nal’ ixdorny 82 
wodtreiay Erepoc: for, (iii. 1. 14.) padcora Aexrbow ry abriy wédcy elc 
thy xodsrelay Brérovrac. 


§. 52. It is on the more accurate definition of the 
mode and extent of this participation that the differ- 
ences of constitutions, roA:teia:, rest; these are not de- 
pendent on the laws, which serve but to regulate the 
intercourse of citizens and conduct of magistrates, 
but turn more on the relations subsisting between the 
state itself and its members!, They may be classed 
under three comprehensive denominations, according 
as the supreme power is vested in the hands of an 
individual, of a part, or of a general assembly of the 
free citizens. Of these three, however, each branches 
out into two forms of opposite characters*. If, for 
instance, the ruling power in each, abiding faithfully 
by the principle we have explained above, acknow- 
ledges laws and a power above itself, deriving thence 
alone its own strength, and taking the interest of all 
and the public voice for its guide, then each of the 
three forms is valid and good®, and their excellence 
and permanency depend merely on external circum- 
stances and the spirit of the times‘, which in the 
early stages of society favours an hereditary mon- 
archy or aristocracy, in the later a moderate demo- 
cracy®. On the other hand, that arbitrary caprice 
and contempt of law, which makes might to be right, 
exalts private interest to the importance of a national 
object, and urges its demands as law upon the indi- 
vidual citizen®, may be developed under each of the 
three forms’, although the more private the interest 
which is substituted for that of the public, the more 
violent is the spirit with which it is urged. We thus 
obtain six forms of government, which, taken-in 
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couples, exhibit a legitimate form and its abuse, 
(wapéxPacis®,) agreeing in their most prominent features. 
There is thus a correspondence between a monarchy 
and a tyranny; an aristocracy and an oligarchy; and 
a moderate and an absolute democracy’, i. e. so far 
as a democracy is characterised by the tyranny of 
the populace, and despotism of the poorer majority 
over the wealthier but numerically inferior class of 
citizens. 


1) Aristot. Polit. iv. 1.5: woXereia piv yap tore rakec raic wédecev 1 
wepi Tac dpxde, riva rpdroy vepépnvrat, Kai Ti rd Kbpwy Tijc Wodreiac, 
cai ri rd rédog éxdorowy THe Kotwwriag tori. Noépoe dé cexwpropévoe roy 
SnXobvrwy riy woduteiav, ca’ ode bei rode dpyovrac dpyew cai gudrar- 
ray Trove wapaBaivoyrac abrovc. Conf. iv. 3.3: mwoXtreia piy yap 4 
tev dpyey rakic lorie ravrny 6: dtavépovrat wayrec ) xara rH Sbva- 
puy Tey perexdvrwy, f Kata twa atroy isérnra cowhy, Aéyw dé oloy 
roy com pwy Tay arépwy, fh Kony rev’ dpgoty: and Plat. Legg. v. p. 

5. A. 


2) Herod. iii. 80—82; Xen. M.S. iv. 6. 12; Plat. Polit. p. 291. D. 
sqq-; Republ. viii. p. 543. C—IX. p. 580. B.; Aristot. Rhet. i. 8; Pol. 
li. 5. sqq-; Eth. Nic. viii. 10; Mor. Eud. vii. 9; Polyb. vi. 3—9; Cic. 
de Republ. i. c. 26—29 ; Strab. i. p. 20. B.; Dio Chrysost. iii. p. 43, 44 ; 
Plut. de Monarchia, etc. t. xii. p. 203—206. Hutt.; Menand. Rhet. de 
Encom. iii. 1. p. 94. Heer.; Sallust.de Mundo, c. 11; with the notes of Orelli, 
P. 146, sq. Comp. Hullmann’s Staatsr. des Alterth. §. 117—123; and 

r. Schleiermacher, uber die Begriffe der verschiedenen Staatsformen, in 
Abh. der Berl. Acad. 1814—15; Philos. Cl. §. 17—59; Ph. Guil. van 
Heusde, Diatribe in civitates antiquas, 1817; Lud. Jos. Delwarde, de formis 
rerum publice gerendarum, in Annal. Acad. Lovan. 1821—22; but see 

articularly, in connection with this and the following sections, Heeren’s 
: v3 Greece, p. 136, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 520; Kortiim, §. 1; Wachsm. ii. 
. §. 5. 


3) Arnistot. Polit. 11.4.7: gavepdy roivuy, wo Seat py wodereiae rd 
Kotvoy CupdEepoy oKoTovoL, avrat piv dp0ai Tvyxdvovewy ovoa Kara Td 
amie dixatov' boat dé ogérepoy pbvor THY ApydovTwY, Hpaprnpiva Ta4- 
oat kai wapexBdcac roy OpOdy mortrawy Ceororuai yap’ 4 Oe wddeg 
Kovwrvia rev ievOéowy soriv. 


4) For the characteristics of the 7A#O0¢ Bacthevrdy, dporocpariKxdy 
and wodcrexoy, ibid. iti. 11. 11. 


5) Plato had no name by which to distinguish this from its abuse, Polit. 
p- 292. A.; comp. Aristot. Polit. iv. 10. 11. It afterwards received ‘‘ rd 
cowwdy Svopa Tacwy THY ToMTEwY,’ sc. Politeia; see Aristot. iii. 5.3; iv. 
5.9; v. 6.4; Spohn ad Isocr. Paneg. p. 97; Meier de bonis damn. p. 2; 
Foertsch Comm. Crit. de Lys. et Demosth. p. 21; Voemel ad Demosth. 
Olynth. i. p. 40; Wachsm. i. 2. §. 298. 


6) Xen. Mem. Socr. i. 2. 43, sqq.; comp. Thucyd.i.17; Plat. de Legg. 
iv. p. 697. D, and Synesius de regno c. 6: Baotiiwe Tpdrog 6 vdpoc, rv- 
pavvov 62 vyépog 6 rpémoc. On the principle: Sre rd Sixatoy rd TOU Kpeir- 
Tovog cupdéepoy, comp. Plat. de Republi. i. p. 338. C.; de Legg. wv. p. 
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714. D.; Strab. i. p.2].A. Cic. de Rep. i. 32, bears particularly on this 
point: facillimam autem in ea republica esse concordiam, ubi idem condueat 
omnibus ; ex utilitatis varietatibus, quum aliis aliud expediat, nasci discor- 
dias. 

7) Cic. de Republ. i. 28: nullum est enim genus illarum rerum publi- 
carum, quod non habeat iter ad finitimum quoddam malum praceps ac lubri- 
cum. Comp. on the subject at large, Plat. Politic. p. 301—303 ; Aristot. 
iii. 5. 

8) So Aristot.].c.; Plato calls them, cracwreiat, de Legg. iv. p. 715. 
B.; villi. p. 832. C.; Plutarch, raparporai cai vrepyootc. 


9) The name Ochlocracy, applied to the latter, seems to be later than 
Aristotle. Compare Polyb. vi.4.6; 57.9; Plut. de Monarchia, etc. c.3; 
Max. Tyr. xxii. 4; xxxiiil.6. Synesius de regno c. 10; Anon. Vit. Ho- 
meri, in Gale’s Opuscc. p. 381. ed. Amst. ; Theophylact. de instit. reg. ii. 
c. 6. P- 47. ed. Possin. Xeipoxparia, ap. Polyb. vi. 9. 7, and Aaoxparia, 
ap. Menander |. c. are words of like import. 


§. 53. If we examine more closely what this power 
was of which the possession and distribution decided 
the character of the government, its three most im- 
portant modifications appear to have been the de- 
liberative, the executive, and the judicial!. What is 
called the legislative eventually coincides with the de- 
liberative*, and can manifestly have no place? in the 
infancy of a state, when that which is found established 
is usually received as law, since it enjoys the sanction 
of custom, and probably also of tradition’. Written 
laws appear always to have been considered extraor- 
dinary measures, and their enactment to have been 
entrusted to one individual invested with full authority 
for the purpose’. Officers and magistrates were con- 
sidered personifications of right®, and consequently 
decided according to their own feelings and judgment 
in all cases of which the law had not taken cogni- 
zance’, ‘The deliberative power interposes only in 
behalf of public interests in those cases in which not 
law but the will of the community is called to decide. 
As new interests or temporary caprice gained greater 
influence over law and custom, occasions for the ex- 
ercise of that power multiplied ®, and the organisation 
of the various governments of Greece resulted in many 
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particulars from the struggle between this and the 
executive for the exercise of the judicial power. Hence 
on the possession of this last, all supremacy depended’. 
In the earliest stages of society, when as yet no ad- 
ministration exists, we find both the judicial and ex- 
ecutive functions united in the same person; in fact, 
a perfect separation of the executive from the judicial 
was never known among the Greeks”; the respons- 
ibility however of officers, where it existed, ensured 
the highest judicial power to the deliberative ™, and 
the possession of the latter eventually decided the 
character of the government ”. 


1) Aristot. iv. 11.1: "Eors 3) rpia popta ry woktreay waceéy — dy 

évrwy Katee dvayKn thy woXtreiay Exew caroe cai tdg woNrejag 

dipay dAnrdwy iv rg dtagépay Exacroy rovrwy. “Eore 62 ray rpiy 
rotrwy &y piv re rd Bovdevépevoy wepi ray Korvinw Sebrepoy bt Td wepi 
rag dpxac, rovro & toriy ac dei nai rivwy elvat xupiag nai woiay rad 
Ott yivecOar ry alpecty abray rpiroy & ri rd duedZoyv. On which see 
Tittmann, §. 533, sqq. 


2) According to Aristot. 1. c., cipeow d& tori rd BovrAevdpevow epi 
wodépsou Kai sipnyng rai ouppaxiag kai Stadvoewe wai wepi vopwy Kai 
wepi Oavarov kai guyiic cat Onpevoewe kal roy ebOurev. Conf. Cic. de 
Rep. i. 32. It would perhaps be more accurate to call it the ‘‘ decretive,” 
but I have preferred Aristotle’s expression, on account of what remains to 
be said respecting it. 


3) Demosth. Lept. §. 47. Hence Thucyd. iii. 37: yelpoos vdpore aee- 
vio xXpwpivn wédc Kpeicowy toriv, } Kah&¢ Exovow dxbpoc. But 
compare Anstot. Polit. ii. 5. 10, and the saying of Zaleucus: ux’ avOpw- 
Kwy piv yrracOat rove xetivove vopoug ob caddy obd2 cupdépoy, vrd 
vopov BeXriovog nrracBat caraxpwopevoy eadéyv: Stob. Serm. xlii. p. 
280, coll. Diod. xii. 16. 


4) Aristot. Polit. iii. 11.6: Ere eupumrepoe kai mepi kupwripwy rv 
kard ypdppara vépwy ot xard rd in ciciy. Hence we hear o dypagor 
vopot, see Thucyd. ii. 37 ; Plat. de Legg. vii. p. 793. A. ; Cic. de Inv. ii. 
22; iv.2; plur. ap. Ast, ad Plat. Remp. p. 591, sqq., and my Diss. de jure 
magp. p.56. Comp. Weisse,!l. c. p.27: ‘‘ Omnino sic tenendum est, eas, quas 
nos proprie leges dicimus, normas quippe constantes agendi libero arbitrio 
per potestatem civitatis propositas, tunc plane fuisse ignotas ; eaque omnia 
que viderentur arbitraria, non nisi de singulis rebus singulis occasionibus 

uisse disposita; ea vero que continerent regulam constantem, non ex ar- 
bitrio sed ex natura et consuetudine manasse.” —_- 


5) On this subject at large, see Wachsm. i. 1. §. 197, 44-, and compare 
Chr. G. Richter, Spec. animadvy. de vett. legg. latt. ad J. A. Fabr. Bibl. 
gr. 1. ii. c. 14, (Lips. 1786), and Weisse 1. c. p. 103, sqq. 


6) Compare Tittmann, §. 10; Weisse, ].c. p. 54, sqq.; Miiller’s Do- 
rians, li. p.235. Hence vdpoc Eupuyoc 6 Bacwevc, see Krabinger on Sy- 
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nesius, p. 176, also Cic. de Legg. iii. 1: vere dici magistratum esse legem 
loquentem, legem autem mutum magistratum. 


7) Aristot. Polit. iii. 11.4: rd Nord ry Gucacordry yvwpy xpivey cai 
Stoxsiv rode dpyovrag ; comp. iii. 6, 13, and 11.7; also, in particular, the 
judges’ oath, given by F. A. Wolf ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 339 ; Matthise 
‘Miscell. Philoll, i. 3. p. 256. Hence Lysias even (ap. Stob. Serm. xliv.): 
Ti abriy yvepny ixey dendlovracg akioy fymep vopoberovvrac : Ly- 
curg. adv. Leocr. c. 3. and Plat. de Legg. zi. p. 934. B. 


8) Whether it were for the promotion of individual interests, or for the 
protection of the public against the ambitious aims of individuals. 


9) The case consequently a most uncommon, and in the highest 
d anomalous, in which rd dwacrnpia pi) ix tov wosredparéc ore, 
Anstot. Polit. v. 5.5; since dca: dpyai cbptae rij¢ woXtreiac, ravrac 
roic dx rijg wodsreiag iyxapiZey pdvow 7H weiowr, Vv. 7. 13. 


10) Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 767. A.; comp. Diss. de jure magg. p. 54, 
549: 

11) For the important reason given Aristot. Polit. iv. 4.7: det yap roy 
pey vépov dpyay wavruy, ray 0: na@’ Exaora trac dpxde, rv b woNt- 
reiay xpivew: comp. iv. 11.1. Fora detailed account of the ebOivy, see 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 192. 


_ 12) Td Bovdevrindy cipioy rij¢ wodkrreiac, Anstot. iv. 12.1. and vi. 
init. 


§. 54. In the primitive monarchy, the sovereignty is 
as yet completely in the hands of the executive’, and 
hence coincides with a tyranny, with this distinction 
only, that the latter, strictly speaking, uniting in itself 
all the three forms of power, does not, as the mon- 
archy, admit an established council as its rightful col- 
league in the government*. An aristocracy, standing 
midway between a monarchy and an oligarchy, ap- 
proximates more closely to the one or to the other, in 
proportion as it allows a greater or less influence to 
the voice of the commonalty. The transitions of the 
oligarchical form again are decided by the influence 
of the deliberative power, whose privileges, perpetually 
growing ‘more extensive through the various degrees 
of democracy, prevail at last to the destruction of the 
independence of all state dignitaries 3. In a democracy 
the deliberative power resides in the general assem- 
bly; in an oligarchy, in the council, which is not to be 
confounded with the Bova» of the demoeracy, this latter . 
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being nothing more than.a committee of the mob‘. 
The peculiar principles on which this council may be 
constituted, the relations it may bear to the two other 
powers, the share it may have in appointing the repre- 
sentatives of these, and the mode of appointment, 
whether by lot or election, for a longer or a shorter 
period, with more extensive or more limited powers, 
all serve further to mark the differences between mo- 
dified or absolute constitutions of each description, of 
which combinations are thus formed in almost endless 
variety. Of these, however, history affords us but a 
few solitary and defective specimens®; so that we 
must here confine ourselves to the six fundamental 
forms? before mentioned. 


1) Hence the kings were properly dvuevOuvor, see Phavor. s. v. Bact- 
Asia ; comp. Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 761. E. 


2) Dionys. Hal. ii. 12: roig yap Bacwevou, Soot re waTpiouc apxac 
wapahapcey, cai Scove n TANOVE a’TH Karacrnoaro Hyéipovac, BovdEv- 
Tipwr iy ix rev xpariorwy — Kai oby Gomep ty roic cal’ ypde xpo- 
vows avOddug cai povoyywpoveg joay airay dpxyaiwy Baoiéwy dvva- 
oreiat. 


3) Aristot. Polit. iv. 4.6; 11.5; vi. 1.8. On this subject at large, 
compare my Dissertatio Questionum de jure et auctoritate magistratuum 
apud Athenienses, (Heidelb. 1829). We must not here overlook the 
written codes of law which put an end to the abrorehog dixdZew of the 
public officers (de jure magg. pp. 60,61). Weisse, p. 58 and 144: Greci 
leges scriptas semper habuerunt pro palladio democratie. Conf. Eurip.Suppl. 
v. 449, sqq.; Aschin. adv: Ctesiph. c. 2. Hence the laws at Athens: 
sveste vou tag apxdc pi) xp7jcOa pnéd wepi évec, Andoc. de Myster. 


4) As, for instance, Tittm. has done (§. 536, sqq.) Aristot. Polit. vi. 
5.13: rpiay J obowy apyey, ac aipovyrai rivec apxac Tag Kupiovc, vo- 
HopuAdkwy, rpoBovrAwy, BovArc, ot piv vopopiraxec aptoToKpar«koy, 
ddtyapxixdy & ot mpdBovrot, Bovdrr} dé Snporicdy. Comp. iv. 12. 8; vi. 
5. 10, and on the wpéGovudor in particular, iv. 11.9. Strictly speaking, 
only members of the gerusia held their office for life; but we meet with 
wpoPovdot for life, Plut. Qu. Gr. c. 4. Compare also Thucyd. viii. 1; 
Lysias adv. Eratosth. c. 65; Aristot. Rhetor. iii. 18.5; Harpocr. p. 278. 
Who, however, were the cvyxAnroi whom Aristot. (Polit. iil, 1. 7) men- 
tions in contradistinction to the éjpoc and ecclesia, and Wachsm. (iil. 1.§. 
188) makes to have constituted with the xpdéGovAor a kind of popular re- 
presentative body in oligarchical states? See also Heeren’s Res. Greece, 
p- 147, sqq.; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. §. 327—329; and on the senate in 
particular, Kortiim §. 8.9. In absolute democracies even this assembly 
disappears, Aristot. Polit. iv. 12.9; vi. 1.9. 


5) Aristot. Polit. iv. 11—13; vi. 1, sqq. 
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6) Besides the learned collection of matter in Tittm. §. 335—518, see 
on this point the tables appended to Kortiim’s Staatsverf., and those in 
Poppo’s Status Grecie civ. et mil. p. 48—56, 93—97 ; also Heeren’s Res. 
Greece, p. 136, sqq.; Hallmann, 3 285—289 ; and especially Waahsm. 
i oe 186—196, also Pastoret, Hist. de la Législ. tt. viii. ix. (Paris, 

827). 


7) Polyb. vi.9, 10: Airy wodcrasy dvaxtedworw, atrn dboswe oixo- 
vopia, xaO’ iy peraBddArke cai peOiorarat cai wade elc abra xarayrg ra 
cara rac woktreiac, x. rT... Aristotle (Polit. iii. 10. 7) enumerates them 
more correctly, in the order of their successive development, thus: Man- 
archy, Aristocracy, Politeia, Oligarchy, Tyranny, Democracy. 


§. 55. That hereditary monarchy in the sense just 
explained was the most ancient form of government 
in Greece, is the unanimous opinion of all writers '. 
We discover it in the early times depicted by Homer, 
which, possessing no feature of orientalism, must be 
considered as the commencement of the purely Hel- 
lenic social and political life?. Homer’s kings are no 
Asiatic despots; as Zeus, the prince of his gods, is 
himself subject to the decrees of fate *, so are they also 
to the idea of Right, whose dwelling is with the gods 4, 
from their connection with whom ® they have inherited 
the knowledge of it®6. On this alone are based the sanc- 
tity of their race and dignity, and the relation in which 
they stand to their subjects as judges, commanders, 
and intercessors with the gods in religious rites and 
sacrifices?. With this threefold character, the Ho- 
meric prince also combined the absolute exercise of 
such political power as the simplicity of those times 
required; the duty of the subject was either defined 
by compact ® or voluntary. Reverence for the gods ® 
and for the popular voice”, which ever and anon 
caused itself to be heard ", were effectual for restrain- 
ing them from despotism and injustice. The general 
assemblies of the people, ¢ypai, had hence no other 
object” than to ascertain or secure, upon any im- 
portant occasion, the public vaice%; but even such 
assemblies were, generally speaking, uncommon and 

Pp 
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extraordinary; it must not be imagined that the com- 
mons had any legal authority; they were summoned 
only to hear, not to decide—even the right of giving 
counsel belonged only to a few select nobles, who 
formed the circle next around the monarch under the 
titles of princes, chiefs, or elders ™. 


1) Thucyd. i. 13; Aristot. Polit. iii. 9.7; Dionys. Hal. v. 74: war’ 
apydc piv yap araca méXtc ‘EXAnvexn EBacrdedero, TAY OY WoTEP TA 
BapBapica €0vn Seorvroriuidc, GAG Kara vopoug Te Kai &Ocapod¢e warpiouc, 
Kal Kpartorog hy Baoweic 6 Sucauwrarog Kai vommwrarog cai pndéy Exde- 
arwpevoc Téyv Tarpiwy. Andrgot dt cai “Opnpoc, SucacméAove re Kadoy 
rovc Baotlkic cai OepeoroméArovg. Movapyia Bacirsia, see Polyb. vi. 4. 
1. 6. 12; Eustath. ad Iliad A’. (p. 23. 1. 9. ed. Lips.) 


2) On this subject at large, compare Eberh. Feith’s Antiq. Homerica- 
rum, |. iv. p. 143, sqq.; Montesquieu de |’Esprit des Loix, x1. 11; A. Y. 
Goguet de |’origine des loix, des arts et des sciences chez les anciens 
peuples (Paris, 1778) t. iit. p. 101, sqq.; Levesque sur les moeurs et les 
usages des Grecs du tems d’Homeére, in Mém. de 1!’Inst. Sc. Mor. et Pol. 
t. ii. p. 38—67 ; Heeren’s Res. Greece, p.71, sqq.; Ed. Platner, Notiones 
junis et justitiz ex Homeri et Hesiodi carminibus explicite, (Marb. 1819,) 

articularly p. 84, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 56—80; Weisse I. c. p. 85—103 ; 
achsm. 1. 1. §.81—92; ii. 1.§. 5—8 ; and F. Terpstra, Antiquitas Ho- 
merica, (Lugd. Bat. 1831). 


3) Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 88. n. 11. 


4) See Sophocl. Cd. Col. 1381; Aristoph. Nubb. 904; and a further 
account in J.uzac. lectt. Att. p. 187; Jambl. Vit. Pythag. §. 46: r7y ad- 
Thy rakiv txav mapa ry Avi rv Oi xai mapa re WAovrwve rv 
Aixny cai ward rag wodetg Tov vopoy. Compare Steph. Pighii Themis 
Dea, s. de lege divina (in Gron. Thes, t. ix.); Jo. Fr. Hombergii Themis, 
s. de ortu legis eterne sec. sententiam Grecorum, (Marb. 1725); Bou- 
terweck de Justitia fabulosa ad rationem Tragcediarum grecarum philo- 
sophicam et politicam pertinente, in Comm. Soc. Reg. Gott. a. 1811—13, 
vol. ii.; Platner, l.c. p. 66—83 ; Creuzer’s Symbol. u. Mythol. ii. §. 498, 
sqq.; Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 154, sqq. 


5) ’Ex dé Avde BactkHec, comp. Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Jov. v. 79; 
Davis. ad Max. Tyr. vi. 1. p. 84. ed. Reisk. 


6) As well as the emblem of judicial power, (11. i. 237,) the ox#rrpoy, 
Il. ii. 101—108. 


7) Aristot. l.c.: cijptoe D hoay rig re Kurd wédepor Hyepoviag Kai 
THY Bvowy, Soat p17} teparexai, Kui mpd¢ rovrotc Tag dixag Exptvoy’ TovTO 
 O éxroiovy ot piv ode dpvdborrec, ot O duviovrec, 6 dt Spxog ty Tov oxnx- 
Tpov éravaraoic. Are we however, with Weisse, PP 74 and 96, te con- 
sider the military command to have been their original office ? 


8) ‘Pra yépa, Thucyd. i. 13; conf. Diogen. L. i. 53 ; Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. v. 61; Xenoph. Cyr. i. 3. 18. Teuévn, Domains, Eustath. ad 
Odyss. vi. 293; conf. ‘littmann, §. 73; Weisse, p. 97; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 
85. 


9) See, in particular, Hesiod. E. «. H. v. 250, sqq. ed. Spohn. 
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10) Xarew) Shpov pijpc, Odyss. xiv. 239. 


11) See the ‘instance in Odyss. xvi. 425. Particularly by stoning, 
Weisse, p. 137; Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 437, 438. 


12) Against Platner (§. 108) and Tittm. (§. 61, sqq.), see Weisse, I. c. 
p- 87, sqq., and Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 6. 


13) Weisse, p. 96: “*Omnino sic tenendum est, omnibus in rebus, 
que publice peragebantur (peragebantur autem omnia que ad civitatem 
pertinerent) summ1 fuisse momenti unanimam populi voluntatem diserte 
declaratam, cui resistere principes neque poterant neque fas habebant ; 
sicubi vero populus in diversas abiret sententias, tum non, que esset ma- 
joris partis sententia, artificio fuisse indagatum, sed ipsos principes, quid 
faciendum esset, decrevisse.” The only mode of voting was by acclam- 
mation, see Iliad, ii. 333, even at trials, ibid. xviii. 502. 


14) Anstot. Eth. Nic. iii. 3. 18: ot yap Baowkic, a rpoeAowwTo, dvny- 
yedrAoy ry Onpy. If a factious voice arose, like that of Thersites, it was at 
once silenced by vigorous measures ( Lliad. ii. 211—277); comp. Wachsm. 
i. 1. §. 90. 


15) Iliad. 11.53: Bovdn dé rpGrov peyaOipwy Ie yepdyrwy: conf. v. 
79: nynropsc 46? pédovrec, as in Odyss. viii. 11. Vide plur. ap. Tittm. 


§. 56. As the royal families became extinct or de- 
generate, the supreme power passed into the hands of 
these chiefs, and hence exchanged the characteristics 
of monarchy for those of aristocracy!1. The first 
traces of this change are also discovered in Homer * 
in those instances in which a state has several kings®, 
among whom the actual ruler stands only as the first 
among equals‘, and the right of hereditary succes- 
sion is no otherwise established than by a common 
understanding®. The rise of aristocracy may in fact 
be dated from the first moment in which the respons- 
ibility of kings was maintained ®. What gave rise in 
several instances to this decisive step, was frequently 
the fault of the sovereign himself’; when, for exam- 
ple, on the occurrence of a disputed succession, the 
support of the nobles was purchased by a renuncia- 
tion of rights; partly when he abused his power to 
oppose the supremacy of long established customs, 
and roused the voice of an indignant public against 
himself*. Few were so fortunate as to maintain for 
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any length of time an unshackled despotism, like Phei- 
don of Argos®; the greater number were compelled 
to content themselves with the first place in an aris- 
tocracy; in many cases the sacerdotal offices alone 
was left them, and the name of king was lowered to 
that of archon, or prytanis "*. 


1) Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 143, et sqq. 


2) Particularly in the Odyssey ; comp. Weisse, I. c. p. 83; Wachsm. i. 
1. §. 92. 


3) As among the Phwaces, Odyss. viti, 390; and in Eleusis, Hymn. in 
Cer. v. 474, sqq., and elsewhere. See Tittm. §. 66 and 78. 


4) BaowWsdrarog, Il. ix. 69. 
5) Odyss. i. 386—402. Comp. Tittm. §. 75. 


6) In Cuma, Plut. Qu. Gr. c.2; Medon, in Athens, Pausan. iv. 5. 4. 
From that time especially the distinction between Baowsde and riparvog 
Jay in the being vrevOuvoc, or not. Comp. Periz. ad A&I. Var. Hist. ii. 20 ; 
especially, Aristot. Polit. iv. 8. 3; Platon. Epist. viii. p. 355. E.; and de 
Legg. ix. p. 875. B.; also Plut. de Monarchia, etc. c. 3. t. xii. p. 205. 


7) Aristot. Polit. v. 8.22; conf. Plat. de Legg. ili. p. 683. E.: Baoe- 
Asia 6% waradverat Ty Kai Tig Gpyn wewTore KaredvOy poy wxd Trey 
Drwrv } copay avroy ; 


8) Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 691. A.; Polyb. vi. 4.8; 7. 3—8.2; Dionys. 
Hal. v. 74. 


9) Aristot. Polit. v. 8.3, 4; comp. above, §. 33. 


10) Aristot. iii. 9.8: torepoy dé rd piv abréy waptvrwy ray Bac- 
XNewy, ra 62 roy dyAwy TapatpoupErwy, iv ye rai¢g ddAatc TéAEoe Gvoian 
caredeigOnoay rote Bacehevor povat, Orouv 0 aktor eimeivy ely Baorkiav, 
éy roic UiEpopioic THY oAEpIKeY TY HyEpoviay povoy eyo. On the 
sacerdotal duties of the kings, see Diotogenes ap. Stob. Serm. xlvi. p. 329, 
330; Serv. ad Virgil. Ain. iii. 80: Majorum hac erat consuetudo, ut rex 
esset etiam sacerdos et pontifer; and Tittm. §. 82—84, whose strictures on 
the subject, I must remark by the way, are very unseasonable; also 
Wachsm. ii. 2. §. 114. So likewise at Ephesus, (Strab. xiv. 938. B.), in 
Scepsis, (xiii. 904. C.), and elsewhere. 


11) Aristot. Polit. vi. 5.11; comp. Wachsm. i. 1. §. 193, 194; and, 
on the name and importance of the Prytanes in general, Morisanr, Inscr. 
Regine Diss. vi. p. 266; Ez. Spanheim de Vesta et Prytanibus Greco- 
rum, in Grev. Thes. Antiq. Roman. T. v.; Van Dale Diss. Antt. et 
Marmor. lllustr. p. 389, sqq.; Blanchard sur l’origine et sur les fenctions 
des Prytanes, in Hist. de l’Acad. des Inscr. t. vil. p. 57, sqq.; Periz. ad 
JE). Var. Hist. ix. 39; Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. p. 304; Hullmann’s 
Anf. der Gr. Gesch. §. 237, sqq.; Staatsr. d. Alterth. §. 289; Tittm. 
§. 423. Aristotle (Polit. v. 4, 5,) shows that they possessed power suffi- 
cient to admit of abuses. 
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§. 57. The assertion! that on the fall of the kings, 
the supreme power passed into the hands of the mi- 
litary class of the nation, and at first at least, into 
those of the knights, implies the two main principles 
which the aristocracy displays to us in history, viz. the 
wealth which subsequently became an essential quali- 
fication of the knights and heavy armed infantry®, and 
tndtvidual superiorsty, 2per,5, a term then indiscrimi- 
nately applied to denote either civil or military excel- 
lence. That both, however, were considered insepa- 
rable from noble birth‘ was a settled principle in the 
notions and relations existing in those early times, 
when as yet there was no property but that of heredi- 
tary lands, and personal prowess seemed rather con- 
nected with descent, than the effect of art or disci- 
pline®. Even what in those early times was called 
education, ra3efa, merely consisted in skill in the use 
of weapons, and a certain ready oratory; these could 
be the exclusive property only of the nobles who led 
a life of knightly ease on the produce of their estates, 
whilst their tenants, the agricultural population, had 
as little leisure for such pursuits as for politics; and 
hence this education came to be considered not 


merely the attendant, but the characteristic, feature of 
an aristocracy °, 


1) Aristot. Polit. iv. 10. 10; conf. Weisse, 1. c. p. 100, sqq. 


2) Ibid. vi. 4. 3,4; coll. iv. 3.2: éxi rév dpxyaiwy ypdvwy Scac 
wéreotv by roic immo 4 Sévapic hy, ddtyapxyiat wapd Tovbrog joay. 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 155; and on the imzorpogia, (3 ray ebdapovecrarwy 
Epyov tori, pavdog 0 ovdeic av rornoete, Isocr. de Bigis. p. 842.) L. Bos. 
Oss. Misc. c. xii. p. 62; and Spanheim ad Aristoph. Nubb. v. 13. Such | 
were the Hippobote of Chalcis, Herod. v. 77. 


3) Aristot. iv. 5.11: 82ov 9 wodtreia BASES Eig WAOVTOY Kai apETHY 
kai Ojpoy, dpwroxparia toriv. He mentions dper?) alone; 1. 11. 11; 
iv. 6. 4. 


4) Aristot. iv. 6.5: 1) ydp ebyéved lorw dpxaiog rrovrog Kal apery- 
Comp. v. 1.3. On the Greek notions of nobility, see Aristot. Rhet. 11. 16; 
Stob. Serm. Ixxxvi.; and especially the Fragm. of Aristot. and Plut. zepé 
ebyeveiag. Comp. also Floret, Rech. Hist. sur cette question: la noblesse 
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chez les Grecs formoit-elle dans ]’état un corps de citoyens distinct et 
separé? in the Mém. de Toulouse, t. iv. p. 125, sqq.; and Welcker’s Pro- 
legg. ad Theogn. p. lix., sqq. For the pride of ancestry, (Ewra wam7ot,) 
common in Athens, Plat. Theet. p. 174. E.; comp. Welcker, 1. c. p. li.; 
Meinek. ad. Menandr. p. 191. 


5) It was the unanimous opinion of all antiquity, (nor should Tittmann 
(§. 632,) have questioned it,) that this excellence, no less than the expres- 
sion of the countenance and other bodily features betokening it, was heredi- 
tary, (owparwy pa pedrovone aperiic dvOoc rai olovei mpooiuoyv, Max. 
Tyr. xxv. 2; conf. Lucret. v. 1111, et plur. ap. Ruhnk. ad Vell. Paterc. 
ii. 69;) Platon. Menex. p. 237. A.: dya@oi d& tyévovro did rd pivac 2E 
ayabay thy ebyeveiay ovv rpdrov abréy syxwpdZwpev. Cratyl. p. 
394. A.: orat yap mou ix Baothéiwc Baowredc cai & ayabod ayabdg nai 
éx Kadov caddc, kai rad\Aa Tavra ovTwe, LE ixaorov yévoug Erepoy ToLov- 
Tov éxyovoy, tdyv pi) repac ytyynrat. Republ. iii. p. 415. A.; Aristot. 
Rhetor. 1. 9. 33: etxd¢ yap &% ayaay ayaddy cai rév obrw rpagivra 
otrw elvac. Polit. i. 2.19; ili. 7.7; Anaxim. Rhetor. (ad Alexandr.) 
xxxv. 4. Comp. Drumann’s Verfall, §. 530; Luzac. Lectt. Att. p. 88; 
the commentators on Plat. Phedr. p. 246. B.; Theogn. v. 845. ed. Welcker, 


(v. 537. ed. vulg.) and his Prolegg. p. liv. 


6) Aristot. Polit. iv. 6.2: dpicroxpariac, dtd Tb padrov axodovbeiy 
maeiay cai ebyiveray roic evmopwrépotc, conf. iv. 4.1; 10.1; 12.7; 
Rhetor. i. 8. 4. 


§. 58. It is only by referring to these narrow views 
and relations of society, that we perceive how the © 
expression “the government of the best,” employed 
in later times by philosophers in developing their 
ideal systems of government’, historically designates 
an oligarchy of certain families privileged by birth *. 
For when, even in an aristocracy, agreeably to the 
principles just laid down, the public interest was im- 
partially studied *, and the offices filled by elections 
of the most talented‘, in which the whole people 
sometimes took part®, still an active share in the ad- 
ministration, and eligibility to office, were confined to 
the narrow circle of families, who were already dis- 
tinguished by names which marked them out as the 
only real and substantial citizens®, all others being 
regarded as base and incapable’. Perfect equality, 
however, existed within the several orders of the 
state, and each, in its narrow sphere, presented the 
features of a democracy’, in which a majority of. 
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voices was decisive®, and the influence of any single 
individual, or body of individuals, was opposed with 
as much care and spirit as in great democracies”, in 
order to prevent the rise of a tyranny or establish- 
ment of a dynasty"; results of interested measures or 
corrupt ambition, by no means unheard of in the his- 
tory of aristocracies’*. Union among themselves was 
above all things necessary to their existence, and even 
the private feuds of ruling families assuming a politi- 
cal character often entailed the ruin of the govern- 
ment ¥, 


1) See Plat. de Republ. iv. p. 445. E.; viii. p. 545. D.; Aristot. Polit. 
iv. 5.10, 11; Xen. Mem. Socr. iv. 6.12; Plat. Menex. p. 238. C.; de 
Legg. iii. p. 681. D.; Diogen. L. viii. 3. Even in Aristotle the terms are 
often interchanged ; although I. Eggo’s censure (§. 104,) on that account 
is too severe. Comp. on this subject at large, Gottling’s Discourse ‘‘ de 
Aristocratia veterum,” in Actt. Acad. Jenens. vol. i. p. 465, sqq.; and 
Hullmann, §. 111, sqq., who designates aristocracy in its historical sense 
by the fictitious term genocracy. See also Luzac de Socr. cive, p. 63—74, 
who is wrong however in denying that the word dpioroxparia was not 
used in its common sense before the time of Aristotle, as is clear from Plat. 
Rep. i. p. 338. D. 


2) Wachsm. i. 1. §. 149, sqq. 


3) Polyb. vi. 8.3; Cic. de Republ. i, 42: est enim quasi regium id est 
patrium consilium populo bene consulentium principum. 


4) Mz) pévoy wrovrivdny, ddAd cai dporivdny, Aristot. Polit. iv. 5. 
10; conf. ii. 8.5; Polyb. vi. 4,3; and on dporivdny, Ruhnk. ad Tim. 
p- 49; Wytt. ad Plut. Morr. p. 957, with ‘the commentaries on Longin. 
P: 28. Wsk. Sometimes, however, it denotes nothing more thar rank by 
irth. 


5) Aristot. iv. 12.13: rd dx rivwy alpéce wavrag dpioroxparixéy. 
Comp. also c. 11. 7. 


6) ToNitraz pedro ol yevvardrepor roy dyevvey, ibid. ili. 7. 7. 


7) According to the phraseology of al} antiquity, the nobles were called 
yvwpipot, Kadoi edya8oi, yevvaior, toOdoi, BéATLoOTOL, EtEtKEiC, K. T. r.5 
the common people, deoi, kaxoi, tovnpoi. See Aristot. iv. 6.2, et plur. 
ap. Des. Herald. Obss. ad Jus. A. et R. p. 252—255; Kortum, §. 14, 
sqq-; Welcker, l. c. p. xx. sqq.; Wachsm. 1. 2. §. 439—441. Hence too 
agoroxparia came to be used euphemistically for dAcyapxia; comp. 
Thucyd. iii. 82; Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2. 7. 


8) Aristot. Polit. v. 7.4: gore yap Worep Sijpoc Hon ot Spoor Od Kai 
év rovrotc éyyiyvovrat Onpaywyoi woANdKeg: comp. Vv. 5. 4; vi. 4. 6. 


9) Ibid. iv. 6. 4: dptoroxpariacg piv ydp Bpog apern, Srtyapyxiag Se 
whovroc, Snpov o édevOepia’ rd 6& 0 Te Ay Sey roicg mAsioow ty wacac 
vmapxer Q re ay Ooty rp wrEiove pipet THY peTEXOVTWY TiC TWoN- 
reiag, rovr tori cbptov. Comp. iv. 3. 6 
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10) Ibid. v. 5. 2. and 8: caradvovrat St cai Sray iv ry ddyapyxig 
éripay ddryapyxiay tprowor, x. 7. d.; coll. 7.3: 8 yap iri rov wAHBove 
Znrovery ot % ortxoi, TO tooy, Tour’ xi THY Gpoiwy ob pévoy dixatoy 
GA nai oupptpoy icriv. Comp. Anaxim. Rhetor. ii. 9; Isocr. Nicocl. 
p- 66; Demosth. adv. Leptin. §. 89 ; also Schleiermacher, ut sup. §. 22. 


11) The name given to a tyranny of several persons, which is directly 
contrasted by Thucyd. (iii. 62,) with dAcyapyia isévopoc. Comp. iv. 78; 
Andoc. de reditu, c. 27. (on the Thirty in Athens, see Wachsm. i. 2. §. 
246. n. 13.); Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4. 46; Isocr. Paneg. c. 30; Aristot. 
Polit. iv. 5. 1; v.2.4; 5.9. Kortiim, §. 19; Tittmann, §. 366. 


12) Aristot. Polit. v.1.4: dre dé ob xpdc ry carecrnxcviay modtreiaw 
(cractaZover)—or abray 0 elvar Bovr\ovrar rainy, oloy ddtyapxiay 
povapxiav. Comp. Thucyd. viii. 89: wavrec yap abOnpepoy akcovory, 
ob Swe toot, GAAA Kai wOdd PHTOC abrig Exacrog Elvat. 


13) Aristot. Polit. v. 3.2; 7.5. 


§. 59. But all this the aristocratic only suffers in 
common with the oligarchic form; nay, it seldom be- 
falls it before it has degenerated into the latter. The 
most usual and influential cause which Aristotle! as- 
signs as destructive of the aristocracy, is this very 
degeneracy into oligarchy. When distinguished fa- 
milies, ceasing to regard law and usage and the com- 
mon good ?, studied their private interest, the people 
also were compelled to look to their own concerns. 
A division of the state, such as this, into two hostile 
factions, or rather into distinct communities, of the 
oppressors and the oppressed 4, even in those districts 
which had never submitted to a foreign yoke, nor re- 
ceived an influx of conquerors for inhabitants, would 
necessarily result from a condition of society in which 
the noble families, in order to preserve their purity of 
descent, the sole basis it was deemed of their rights‘, 
refused to form alliances except with each other, nay, 
would even prefer a connection with foreign nobles 
than with inferiors among their own countrymen. 
By the prevalence of this spirit, one of the most im- 
portant common rights, and, according to Greek no- 
tions, the characteristic of fellow citizenship, the jus 
connubil, éxyapzia5, was extinguished. Notwithstand- 
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ing this, the plebeian being left in possession of his 
own estate, the distinguished families of his country, 
in whom he beheld the descendants of the kings and 
heroes of the mythical times, were still begirt with a 
kind of sanctity; and when at last this was eclipsed 
by the more substantial splendour of wealth’, the 
hereditary oligarchy became in many cases a timo- 
cracy bordering close on a democracy, inasmuch as 
access to the highest offices and power was granted 
to every one who could raise his income (sizquza, cen- 
sus,) to a par with that of his rulers °. 


1) Aristot. Polit. v. 6. 


2) Ibid. §.3: Aca ry dy abrg ry wodereig rov dixaiov wapdBaory, 
comp. ili. 10. 8: émei d2 xsipovg ytyvdpevor txpnparifovro amd rey 
cova, tyrevOey robey evroyor yevéoOat rd¢ bAtyapxiag. Polyb. vi. 8. 
4; Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 9, 10. 


3) Isocr. Paneg. c. 30:—ére d2 xowvijcg rij¢ warpidoc obone rove piy 
tupayvely, Tove dé peroicety, ai pvoe Todirac byrag vopyp py peTexery 
xortreiac, x.r.r. Conf. Plat. Republ. viii. p. 551. D.: pn piay &dddrAd 
dvo dvaycn selva ry ToravTny woduy, Thy aby wevntwy, thy O& wdov- 
ciwy, K.T.A., and Aristot. Polit. iv. 9. 6. 


4) As, for instance, the Bacchiadw in Corinth, Herod. v. 92; comp. 
Tittm. §. 361; and Theogn. v. 183, sqq. (ap. Welcker, v. 1, 8qq.) 


5) Aristot. Polit. iii. 5. 12. and 14. 


6) See Feodor Eggo Untergang der Naturstaaten, §. 108. and 115. 
Hence came the patronymic titles of many of these ruling families ; comp. 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 150, sqq., and 174, sqq. 


7) Wealth became the prominent and characteristic feature of oligarchy. 
Rights and honours were enjoyed wAovrivdny, oxeddv ydp, says Aristotle, 
Polit. iv. 6, 4, rapa roicg mXsiorowe of edropot TwY Kadwv Kayabdr 
doxovet caréyey ywpay: comp. also Lucret. v. 1112, sqq.; and Cic. de 
Republ. i. 34: verum hune optimum statum pravis hominum cpinionibus 
eversum esse dicunt, qui ignoratione virtutis—opulentos homines et copiosos, 
tum genere nobili natos, esse optimos putant. See Plat. Politic. p. 301. A.; 
Repub). viii. p. 550. C.; Aristot. Polit. ii. 8. 5; iv. 6. 4; vi. 1. 11. 
Comp. Wachsm. i.’1. §. 156, sqq. Hence though the Bavavoog might be 
a citizen, the 02)¢ never could, Aristot. Polit. iii. 3. 4. 


8) For the various degrees of democracy, see Aristot. Polit. iv. 5. 1; 
and comp. Kortiim, §. 18. Between oligarchy and a politeia stood the 
timocracy, (dd riynpdrwy worsreia; conf. Wessel. ad Diodor. xviii. 
16; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. §. 101—107; Delwarde, l.c. p.225—228), Plato 
(Rep. 1.c.) calls it oligarchy, understanding by timocracy (viii. p. 545. C.) 
the sovereignty of the ambitious, (Tov g:Aoripov) ; Aristotle calls it dA0- 
yapxia wodcrixy, Pol. iv. 11.6; comp. vi. 4.1; but in the Ethics (ad 
Nicom. viii. 10. 1) makes it a zoAcreia. See Tittm. §. 663, and my 
Diss. de jure magg. p. 10. Xenophon’s xAovroxparia (Mem. Socr. iv. 
6. 12) is synonymous. 

- Q 
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§. 60. But very different, and far more oppressive 
still, must have been the social relations in those 
states, where foreign conquerors and their descend- 
ants had supplanted the legitimate owners of the soil’. 
Even though they might, in some instances, incor- 
porate the native nobility with their own families’, 
the common people sunk into an absolute depend- 
ence, which must have been the more keenly felt, 
since the vanquished in spite of the actual deteriora- 
tion of their rights and property, were generally al- 
lowed to retain the name of freedom, and with it a 
perpetual memento of their pretensions to the rights 
and usages of the olden time. Under such circum- 
stances there could be no idea of one common in- 
terest, since the lines of separation between the two 
parties were so strongly marked as to keep them ever 
apart as distinct nations, maintaining not unfrequently 
different laws and institutions. As to the dominant 
party, it in some instances retained within itself the 
ancient form of regal or hereditary power; but in 
others, a purely democratic form was early developed, 
resulting from the establishment of a complete olli- 
garchy3 to keep the conquered in awe. The victors 
possessed by right of conquest the whole landed pro- 
perty4; its original inhabitants sunk from the con- 
dition of free proprietors to that of copyhold tenants, 
or tilled the soil for daily hire®; legal and established 
rights made way for those of the stronger party, 
whose interest® became the sole standard of the pub- 
lic and private relations of the ruler and the ruled. 


1) Miiller’s Orchomenos, §. 186. 
2) See above, §. 15. n. 20; 18. n. 14. 
3) Comp. Aristot. Polit. iv. 3. 8, on Apollonia and Thera. 


4) Hence the name yewpdpor, (i. e. eAnpovyot, conf. Rubnk. ad Tim. 
Pp 67, sqq.; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 155;) see Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. p. 256; 

latner’s Beitr. zur Kenntniss des att. Rechts, §.19. Is Kortiim (§. 101) 
correct in assuming that they were (in Samos) a merchant noblesse ? 
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5) WeAdras, or Ofrec, vide supra, §. 19. n. 22; et plur. ap. Casaub. 
ad Athen. xii. p. 738; Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 211; Fischer. ad Platon. Eu- 
thypbr. c. 4; Welcker ad Theogn. p. xix. 


6) See above, §. 52. n. 6. 


§. 61. It will easily be perceived that under the 
circumstances we have described, this state of things 
could only last till the Demos grew the strongest 
party, or had discovered the secret of its own power 
as the majority; this crisis, however, in may states 
was long delayed, in some it never arrived. The cir- 
cumstances, which, independent of the respect na- 
turally paid to hereditary rights and renown, and the 
preponderance of wealth and intelligence, made the 
oligarchical the stronger party', were the possession 
of the arms?, castles, and fortresses*, and of all the 
knowledge relative to the history, laws, and religious 
institutions of the land; superabundant resources of 
every kind; connections with other states; and lastly, 
a firm union among themselves, whilst the isolated 
people could not attain to any common spirit, nor 
ascertain its own powers. Hence those districts were 
particularly favourable to oligarchy, in which the na- 
ture of the localities rendered agriculture the chief 
occupation‘, binding the commoners to their farms, 
and dispersing them over the country in scattered 
villages and hamlets®; wherever, on the other hand, 
the barrenness of the soil, or peculiar advantages of 
situation® invited to trade or navigation’, in the 
crowded emporium or rising city ®, those never failing 
resorts of the destitute wanderer, the struggle be- 
tween the democratical and oligarchical principles 
‘would early commence —a struggle, which, springing 
from the two conflicting effects of selfishness, the 
effort to gain, and the effort to preserve, soon leads, 
on the one hand, to a blind enthusiasm for every thing 
new, and, on the other, to as blind an attachment to 
every thing old”. 
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1) Compare Aristot. Polit. iv. 10. 3: dxov rd rev wrépwy cai yvw- 
pipwy padroy vrepreives Tp moup, 7) Asiwerar Tp woo, évravOa di 
dAryapxiayv. 

2) Aristot. 1. c. §. 7. 


3) As the Eupatride in Athens, ot abrd rd dorv oixotyrec, Etymol. 
M. p. 395. 50. Ata later period in Corcyra they were masters of all the 
neighbourhood of the dyopa, Thucyd. tii. 72. 


4) Compare Drumann, §. 531; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 159, sqq. Aristot. 
Polit. vi.2.2: rai yap rag dpyaiag rupavvidac iwipevoy nai rd¢ b\u- 
yapxiag bropévovo, tay rig abrodve ipyalecBar pr) cwrvy, Ke. Tr. X. 
Such for instance was the case in Elis, Polyb. iv. 73. é; compare Kortum. 
§. 96. 


5) Kard xopag (xwpnddy, and 2Oynddyv, Schol. Pind. Ol. xi. 18; p. 
242. ed. Boeckh.) ; comp. Thucyd.i. 10; Plut. Qu. Gr. c.37, ete. Thence 
came dvotxtopoi ei¢ x@pac, see Xenoph. Hell. v. 2. 7 ; Demosth. de Falsa 
Legat. p. 366. 27; Diodor. xvi. 60; compare Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 7, and 
Meier de bonis damn. p. 185. 


6) See Wachsmuth, ii. 1. §. 50. 


7) ‘H Wedd Sdvapec wai vauricn Snpoxparicy wapray, Aristot. Polit. 
vi.4.3; conf, ibid. vii.5.3 ; Plat. de Legg. iv. p. 706. B.; Isocr. Panath. 
- 608, sq.; and, respecting Athens, Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 12; paAdov 
nporexoi ot Toy Ilepard oixovyreg rw Td dorv: also v. 3.5; Thucyd. 
viii. 73 (on the Paralii); and Plut. Vit. Them. c.19: ray wédey LEA We rod 
Tlepawe xai ryy yay rig Oadarrnge: 8 cai roy Oijpoy nvEnoe ard ray 
apiorwy cai Opagoug évirdnoe, cic vatrac Kai KeXevorde Kai kuBepynrag 
Tic Ouvdpewc adixvoupévnc. The Athenians consequently were ever for- 
ward in enabling other towns to communicate with the coast by means of 
long walls, Thucyd. i. 103; v. 53 and 82. Compare Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 
405, sqq., and on the subject at large, i. 1. §. 162. 


8) Suvvouropoc or cuprorcopoc, compare Hullmann, Anf. §. 189, 844. ; 
Poppo ad Thucyd. i. 2. p. 13; Weisse, I. c. p. 131—136 ; Wachsm. 1. 1. 
§. 100 and 160; Strab. viii. p.519. The one was the dorv, the other the 
mwédic ? Wachsm. i. 1. §. 316. 


9) Compare Aristot. Polit. vi. 2.7: ire d& dud rd mepi thy dyopday 
cai rd doru KuXNieoOa way Td ToL.ovToY yéivog (Td TE THY Bavatowy Kai 
Td THY ayopaiwy dvOpwrwy Kai Td Onrixdy) padiwg ixxAnoLdZeL, K. T. re 


10) In the perpetual struggle between democracy and oligarchy, Tittm. 
(§. 366) pretends to discover a proof that the democratical is the natural 
form of all government. 


11) Compare Feodor Eggo, §. 159, sqq. In history, Lacedemon and 
Athens respectively personify these opposite forms ; see, for instance, Thu- 
cyd.i. 70: of piv ye vewrepomoi cai tmivonoa dkeig rai ireredécat 
Epyp, 0 Tray yvwoww tmeic bé rd UTapyorvra Te owleyv Kai imyvorvas 
pnoiy, cai Epyw ovdé tEuxéoOar. Is it however correct to assert the same 
of the Ionic and Doric races at large? Compare, on the one hand, Kor- 
tum, §. 72; Hegewisch’s Colonien d. Gr. §. 200, sqq.; Gottling in the 
Hermes, xxiii. §. 84, sqq.; and, on the other, Tittm. §. 550-553; and 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 66, sqq., 2. §. 122, sqq. 


§. 62. However common it might be for the victory 
in this struggle to remain with the Demos, the means 
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by which such result was effected were very different 
in different cases. In some instances it was a dan- 
gerous war, which detained the Oligarchs a consider- 
able time from home, cr reduced their numbers’, or 
compelled them to arm the people, and purchase their 
aid by concessions®. Such would be the result even 
in agricultural districts, but in them only a timocracy, 
or some modified form of democracy took place of the 
oligarchy. Even if the Demos obtained the sovereign 
power, the avocations of its various employments ren- 
dered it impossible to decide every measure in a gene- 
ral assembly, and much was therefore necessarily left 
to magistrates chosen from the wealthier orders?; it 
was only in process of time that in these cases a 
Demagogy at last brought on an absolute Democracy‘. 
Far more pernicious however to Oligarchy than these 
causes, was the moral degeneracy which followed an 
excess of power and wealth; whether it were that in- 
tolerable exactions at length exhausted the patience 
of the people, or that individual nobles themselves, 
impoverished by extravagance, or impelled by ambi- 
tion, found in the Demos a ready tool for their ven- 
geance or despair®, are indeed are the instances in 
which the people found among themselves a leader of 
influence or talent sufficient to concentrate and direct 
their scattered energies; it was usually some member 
of the Oligarchy itself who armed the Demos against 
his compeers, and by this union of intelligence and 
authority with physical strength, seldom failed to ac- 
complish his object ®. 


1) Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 8. 
2) Ibid. v.5.9; Plat. Rep. viii. p. 551. E. 


3) Ibid. iv. 5.3: Gray piv oby rd yewpyudy Kai rd Kexrnpévoy pe- 
Tpiay ovoiay Kipwy 9g Tij¢ woXtreiac, WodtTEvovTat KaTa Yopouc, ~ExovGt 
yap tpyalopevar Cay, od dvvayra 62 oxodaley wore rdy vopoy imio- 
rhoavrec ixcAnodZover tac dvayxaiac txxdynoiac. Compare iv. 10. 2; 
vi. 2, 1, and 7; and Eur. Suppl. v. 435, sqq. 
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4) Ibid. v.5.5: Bray ry bydov Snpaywydow ot ty ddcyapxig Syrec 
— bia rd atpsioba abrove, x. Tr. r. , . 


5) Plat. de Republ. viii. p. 555, C.; Aristot. Polit. iii. 10.8; v. 5.6; 
10.6; Polyb. vi. 8. 5, sqq. 


6) Aristot. v. 5. 1: at d& dAtyapyiat peraBaddAover mpowroy piv, bray 
Adicdiot rd WIG’ wae yap ixavdg yiverat rpoorarng padsora Ot Sray 
& abrijtc cupBy rijc ddAtyapyxiag yiveoOae roy nyépova. 


§. 63. The Demos on such occasions usually ex- 
torted from the Oligarchy a division of lands, or a re- 
mission of debts!, the right of intermarriage, and per- 
fect legal equality; the executive and judicial powers, 
seized at first only in self-defence, became again? in 
new hands an engine of oppression; but no sooner had 
this motive and object become weakened by time and 
satiety, than the Demos sighed for that relief from 
public affairs, on which the prosperity of its own de- 
pended, and willingly permitted some individual to 
assume the reins of government, commonly the same 
who had placed himself at its head and led it to vic- 
tory over the Oligarchy?. The whole course of ancient 
history shows that there is but one step between the 
demagogue and the tyrant. By the aid of those same 
powers and resources‘ supplied by the Demos for 
its protection against the Oligarchs, he established and 
secured his own unlimited sway, seized the citadel and 
public treasure, maintained a devoted body of guards 
(Sepvgoea:®), and recognising no power to which he was 
amenable (dyvrev6vvec), made his own good pleasure law‘. 
The experiment was seldom resorted to by which 
an individual, elected under the title of AXsymnete’, 
was invested with absolute power for an unlimited 
time ®, for the purpose of moderating and reconciling 
adverse factions®. For the commonalty was generally 
favourable to a tyranny which was more immediately 
directed against the rich and nobles’, who commonly 
escaped persecution by voluntary exile—the tyrant 
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contenting himself with rendering the Demos inde- 
pendent of their masters, and inviolate in their own 
persons", 


1) Plat. de Republ. viii. p. 566. A. Thus ypedv dwoxorai and yijc 
dvadacpoi very frequently occur together ; comp. Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. 
p- 160. See the wadktyroxia in Megara, Plut. Qu. Gr. 18. 


2) Td yap w\HOoc, as is very truly said, Rhetor. ad Alex. ii. 9, ody 
otrwe dpyay dyavaxret orepdpevoy, we Exet Baptwe UBpiZopevov. 


3) Plat. de Republ. viii. p. 564, sqq.: rovro piy dpa dydoy, dri, bray 
wep gunrat rupayyos: éx wpocrarixnc pifnc cai ote G\d00ey ixBrac- 
raver. Conf. Herod. iii. 82; Aristot. Polit. iv. 9.8; v. 4. 4, 5; v. 8.2, 3; 
Cic. de Republ. 1. 44. 


4) Plat. |. c. p. 566. B.: rd dn rupayycdy airnua rd rodvOptAnroy 
oo airety roy Sijpoy giAaxde Tivag Tov cwparog, iva owe avroig y 6 
rov Snpov BonOdc. Conf. Herod. i. 59. 


5) Aristot. Polit. iti. 9.4: of ydp moXtrae pudarrovay SwAotg TovE 
Baorrkic, rode 8t rupdvvoug Eevucdys of ply ydp card vopoy Kai ixdy- 
Twy, oO dxdyTwy adpxovow wo ob piy rapa Toy ToktTwy, ot 6 bxi 
rovg woXrirac Exover Tv guAaxny. Conf. Xenoph. Hieron. v. 3. 


6) Eurip. Suppl. 445: obdty rupdyvou dvopeviorepoy wore, Sov Td 
pity xpwrioroy ovx siaiv vdpoe xotvol, eparei & ele, roy vopoy Kexrnpé- 
yoo avrdg wap airy, cai 760 obxér’ tor’ iooy. Conf. Thucyd. i. 17 ; 
Xenoph. Mem. Socr. iv. 6. 12; Aristot. Polit. iii. 5.4; iv.8.3; v. 8.6; 
Stob. Serm. 149. p. 514. (Gesn.); Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 156, sqq. ; 
Drumann’s Diss. ye tyrannis Grecorum, (Halis, 1812), and his Gesch. 
des Verf. d. griech. Staaten, §. 544—602; Ph. G. van Heusde Diatr. in 
civit. ant. p. 63, sqq.; Kortum, §.23—26; Tittm. §. 529, sqq.; Wachsm. 
i, 1. §. 279—291. On the history and etymology (xoipavog?) of the 
name, see Jo. Fr, Eberti Diss. Sicula, t. i. (KOnigsb. 1825) p. 1—64. 


7) On this name (alca, justa portio, a d. drovennrig Tov duraiov, 
whence in some places, in Cyme and Chalcedon for instance, it was the 
title borne by regular magistrates) see Neumann ad Aristot. Frgm. p. 122, 
123; Ebert 1. 1. p. 17—-24; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 200; and Tittmann, §. 76, 


8) Aristot. Polit. iv. 8.2: cai rd wadady iv roig apyaiou “EXAnow 
iyivovrTé tiveg povapxot roy rpdrov Tovroy (avroxparopec aiperoi) od¢ 
ixadovy aiovpynrac.— Hoar dé dia rd cara vopoy Baowuwat cai dd rd 
dpxew ixdvrwy, ruypavyicai O& did rd deomorixicg apxey Kai kara Thy 
avray yvouny. Hence we have rupavvi¢ aipery in Aristot. iii. 9.5, and 
Theophr. ap. Dionys- Hal. v. 73. The last mentioned writer compares it 
with the Roman dictatorship. “Hpxov dé, adds Aristot. ot piv dea Biov 
Thy aoxny, ot 62 péxpe rivdy woropevwv ypdvwy fh mpatewy. 


9) The only instance, indeed, is that afforded by the history of Pittacus, 
who was invested with the power of Acsymnete in Mytilene for a consider- 
able time; see Aristot. and Theophr. Il. cc., conf. Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 14; 
Diog. L.i. 75; but especially Strab. xii. p. 917. D: ei¢ rv rév Suvac- 
rewy xaradvowy, whence Kortiim (§.100) and Tittmann (§. 442 and 
533) conjecture, not without reason, that this office was democratical in 
principle. Compare also O. Miiller, in the Rhein. Mus. i. §. 290, and 
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Plehn’s Lesbiaca, p. 46, sqq., 88, sqq.— Wachsm. (i. §. 280) says, rather 
vaguely, that it was an office held by appointment of the ruling party of 
time. 


10) Anistot. Polit. v. 8.2: 6 d& répavvoc (xaOiorarat) dx row Snpov 
kal tov mANOoug emi Trove yvwpipove, brwe a 0 Ojpog aducHrae pnBey vx’ 
aura. 


11) Ibid. v. 8. 7: comp. Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 54. 


§. 64. This close and necessary connection of ty- 
ranny with the whole political system of Greece, ex- 
plains its universal and simultaneous appearance in 
Greek history; from which circumstance the seventh 
and sixth centuries B. C. have been termed the pe- 
riod of the tyrants'. All equally under the necessity 
of counteracting the insecurity of their usurped au- 
thority, by external aid, they were reciprocally con- 
nected by marriage, alliance, treaties, and the so well 
known bond of hospitality; we find them on friendly 
terms even with barbarian kings, and not averse to 
the introduction into their petty courts of oriental 
manners and observances*. In pomp and splendour 
they vied with these barbarians themselves, more espe- 
cially in the size of their buildings, in the richness of 
their votive offerings, and in the exquisite and elabo- 
rate perfection of their works of art. Two objects 
were thus attained, the commonalty was weakened by 
imposts and exactions, and the numbers who had no 
specific occupations were employed and fed; and al- 
though the state by this means seldom increased her 
external power or domestic prosperity‘, still the course 
pursued was not without its peculiar honour and ad- 
vantage; for this love of pomp and pageantry, indulged 
under the unbroken repose of stern and rigid des- 
potism, served in an eminent degree to foster litera- 
ture, science, and the arts; and it cannot be deemed 
the result of chance alone that the period of the ty- 
rants was at once refined and adorned by the presence 
of the sculpture, the poet, and the philosopher, while 
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their treasures, dispersed with judgment and liberality, 

permitted no one to lack either encouragement for the 

exercise, or material for the employment of his ge- 

nius 5, 

logie in Wachams ic 1 27-270 F 7” Pr o00#taa§ and the cata 
2) On Periander see Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 188, sqq. 


3) Aristot. Polit. v.9.4: wdvra yap raira Sbvara rabréy, doxo- 
Niay cai reviay ray apyopéywy. Especially Polycrates of Samos; com- 
pare Panofka res Sam. p. 35, who does not make an exception of even the 
works mentioned by Herod. iii. 60. On the taxes and exactions of the ty- 
rants, see Wachsm. i. 1. §. 107—109; on their public works, etc. ii. 2. §. 
319 and 359, sq. 


4) Were the tyrants generally warlike? Thucyd. i. 17, seems to deny 
it, but it is positively asserted by Plat. Republ. viii. p. 566, E. and Aristot. 
Polit. v. 9.5: ty’ iv xpeig nyépovog 6 dijo g. It is not to be forgotten 
that their conquests seldom proved beneficial to the state. Compare, on 
this point at large, Wachsm. i. 1. §. 288. 


5) On the poets, see Wachsm. de Pind. reip. const. prec. ii. p. 17; 
Ant. ii. 2. 280; and Panofka |. c. p. 36; on the Samian artist Theodorus, 
ibid. p. 34, and Sillig’s Cat. Art.s.v. Periander’s connection with the 
seven sages is attested by the story of their meeting at his court, Plut. Vit. 
Solon. c. 4; conf. Wyttenb. ad Plut. Morr. p. 909, and C. Wagner de 
Periandro septem sapientibus annumerato, (Darmst. 1828).—There were 
libraries at $amos and Athens; see Athen. i. p.3. All must regret that 
Ebert did not live to execute the work on the influence of the tyrants on 
the arts and sciences of the Greeks which he promised, |. c. p. vil. 


§. 65. Notwithstanding all this their power was but 
of short duration, and we are acquainted with only 
two dynasties! in which the tyranny descended in 
hereditary succession beyond the second generation, 
viz. the Orthagoride of Sicyon (B. C. 673—574%), the 
last of whom, Clisthenes, makes a prominent figure in 
history®; and the Cypselide of Corinth (B.C. 660— 
587), of whom Periander was the most distinguished ¢. 
It was however seldom the Demos that rose against 
the tyranny, at the most it only lent its arm to the 
oligarchical party, (the irreconcileable foes of every 
monarch,) against the son of the usurper who might 
have misused his power*®. Such occasions were 
usually decisive of the fall of the tyranny; the more so 

R 
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as the oligarchists could always reckon on the support 
of the adjacent states, and particularly of the aristo- 
cratical®, The question whether an oligarchy or de- 
mocracy?7 was to prevail—or, which is the same thing, 
whether a wise distribution of power should produce 
reciprocal moderation, or fresh struggles secure the 
whole to the Demos *—was one to be decided by the 
domestic and foreign relations of the state® But 
there were few which did not sooner or later terminate 
in a pure democracy ™. 


1) Aristot. Polit. v. 9.21, 22; conf. Isocr. Panath. p. 614. 


2) Diodor. Frgm. Vat. p.11: dre Sucvwriore Exoncev 4 WuOia, ixardy 
irn paorcyovopnOncecOa abrodc. But Strab. vui. p. 587. B. says ex- 
pressly of Sicyon: irupayynOn wdetoroy ypévoy, adr’ dei rode rupdy- 
voug éuxeic Gvdpacg elyey. Compare Wyttenb. ad Plut. de sera num. 
vind. p. 44, 45; Kortiim, §. 92; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 182, sqq. 


3) Vide Herod. v. 67, 68; vi. 126—131. He was in command in the 
Cirrbean war (§. 13. n. 6); conf. Paus. x. 37, et plur. ap. Boeckh. ad 
Schol. Pind. p. 491. 


4) Vide Herod. v.92. Strab. viii. P- 580, C. D., and on Periander in par- 
ticular, Heracl. Pont. c. 5. p. 2825; Diogen. L. i. 94—101. Compare 
Meurs, Lectt. Att. ii. 21; de la Nauze sur les années de Périandre, in the 
Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xiv. p. 363, sqq.; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 
188 ; and on the oracle: adrdg cai raidec, waidwy ye piv obits waidec, 
fEgin. p. 66. 


5) Aristot. Polit. v. 8.20: ray yap ernoapévwy oi wreiorot wai dee- 
gvAatay rac apxacg of O& mapadaBdvreg evOdco we eireiy drroddNVacr 
wavTeg: dwodavornKwc yap Zavrec ebxaragpdynrot yivovyrat Kai wod- 
Aovc eatpovg mapadwWéacr roic éreriOepévose : compare Plat. de Legg. iii. 
p- 695. E., and instances in Diodor. xi. 53; also Plut. Regg. et Imp. 
Apophbth. t. viii. p. 90. ed. Hutt. 


6) On Lacedemon, see above, §. 32. n. 6. 

7) Asin Chalcis and Ambracia, Aristot. Polit. v. 3. 6. 
8) As for instance in Megara; Plut. Qu. Gr. 18 and 59. 
9) See, in general, Aristot. v. 10. 3. 


10) See Manso, iiber die Begrundung der Democratie in den Griechis- 
chen Staaten, (Breslau, 1800,) and his Sparta, ii. §.506—540; also Hall- 
mann’s Staatsr. d. Alterth. §. 107—111. 


§. 66. The general idea of a Greek democracy as it 
is exhibited by the ancient eulogists of that form of 
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government!, was the equal right of all members of 
the state to a decisive share in all the essential attri- 
butes of the highest power *, (which accordingly could 
be exercised only by or in the name of a general as- 
sembly,) no less in the administration of justice and 
the laws than in deciding: upon questions of public in- 
terest. For although the individual burgher, as such, 
could not be supposed to possess the best capacity for 
consulting the public good, no one had certainly a 
greater interest in maintaining it*; and it was plaus- 
ibly imagined that injustice and despotism were least 
to be expected when the governor was identified with 
the governed‘. Freedom of debate and universal 
equality in the eye of the law, were the immediate and 
most necessary consequences of such ideas; and the 
more inseparably the Greek imagined his personal 
and political existence to be connected, the more 
probable it was that this form of government, of which 
equality formed the fundamental idea’, would alone ap- 
pear to insure him on the one hand individual liberty ®, 
and on the other the satisfaction of every just de- 
mand. From this very idea of the nature of justice 
arose the factitious division of democracy into the two 
above-mentioned forms®. Considered as consisting in 
strict proportion between all mutual rights and duties, 
it introduced that intermixture of the oligarchical with 
the democratical principle which constituted what was 
called scAireiz, or moderate democracy"; considered 
on the other hand, as a principle of mere absolute 
equality, it gave rise to pure democracy”, which, far 
from allowing any distinction or privilege on the 
ground of superiority in property, talent, or merit, 
first dreaded and then sought to depress them under 
the weight of a mere numerical majority, and even 
thrust them aside by occasionally resorting to com- 
pulsion *. 
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1) Herod. iii. 80; Thucyd. vi. 39; Eurip. Suppl. v. 449, et sqq.; 
Eschin. adv. Ctesiph. c.2; vid. plur. ap. Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. p. 
233; Dio Cass. lii. 4; conf. Kortim, §. 4—10; Wachsm. i. §. 18—26. 


2) Aristot. Polit. v. 7. 22: Avo ydp éorw olg n Onpoxparia doxet 
epicba: rp Td rrEloy Elvat Kiptoy Kai TY tevOepig’ Td pty ydp dixatoy 
tooy Soxet elvat, tooy 62, & re dv boty rw wANOE, Tovr’ elvac Kiproy. 
Conf. iv. 4.2: émei ydp tdevOepia partor toriy ty Snpoxparia cai iod- 
Tn¢, obrwe ay ein padwra, KowwwvotyTwy amdyTwy padtoTa THC TON 
reiag dpuoiwc. Tittmann, §. 4, says, ‘‘ Freedom among the ancients was 
fictitiously made to consist in participation in the highest power; among 
moderns it is sought in the restriction and accurate definition of that 
power ; the ancients aimed more at absolute equality among members of 
the same state ; moderns aim rather at an enjoyment of equal rights.” 


3) Aristot. iii. 6.4: rode yap woddode, oy txacrég torw ob orov- 
Saiocg avip, Spwg evdéiyerat cvvedOdyrac elva Berriove ixelvwy, obx we 
Ycacrov, ddX’ we obpravrac. Conf. iii. 7.8. and 10.5; also Thucyd. 
l.c.: gidaxac piv dpicrove yonparwy elya rove wdovaolovg, BovAcvoat 
4 ay dedrore rove Evverode, kptva: & ay dxovoavrag dpwra rov¢g rod- 

ov¢, K. TA. 


4) Schleiermacher, ut sup. §. 31, says, ‘‘ Consequently it will not be 
possible for some to rise so as to be permanently and exclusively the 
governing, whilst others sink as permanently and exclusively to be the 
governed part of the community, but the opposite conditions of ruler and 
subject will meet in the same individual. There will be occasions when all 
must unite to exhibit and exert the sovereign power, and others when as 
individuals each will appear a subject. And this is democracy, namely, 
a state of society maintaining and displaying political equality, by the 
equal participation of equals in the forms and powers of a state. Comp. 
Anistot. vi. 156: édevOepiag Ey piv rd iv pipe dpyecOa wai dpyxery. 


5) Tittmann, §. 16. 


6) Hence iosnyopia and isovopia came to be synonymous with demo- 
cracy. See Gatak. ad M. Anton. i. 14; Markland ad Lysiam, p. 77. 
Rsk.; Wachsm. i. 2. §.22; and my Diss. de jure magg. p. 13. Also, 
wappnoia, i. q. EXevOepia: Eur. Jon. v. 686: ke ray AOnvay p’ TE 
Kovo ein yuri}, Bo por yévnrat pnTpodey wappyoia: comp. Phoeniss. 404; 
Menand. ap. Stob. Serm. lx. p. 382, Gesn. 


7) Anistot. v. 1. 1, et sqq.; conf. iii. 5.8; Eth. ad Nic. v. 3. 3, et sqq. 


8) Aristot. Polit. vi. 1.6; Plat. Republ. viii. p. 562. B.; Cic. de Re- 
publ. i. 31. . 


9) Aristot. Polit. v. 1.7: dori d& dirréy 7d tcov’ Td piv ydp dprOpg, 
76 68 car’ d¥iay lori: Néyw St dpOug piv rd ANGE eye rabroy 
4 tcov, car’ atiay dé rd rp Adyw. ‘Opodroyovyreg dé amhsic rd toov 
elvat dixatov, tv rp war’ aktay dtagépovrar’ ot piv, bre, tdy xara Te toot 
wotv, Swe toot vopiZovory elvat’ ot 2, Ot, ddyv KaTa Tt Aviso, TayTwY 
dviowy dtovorw iavrodc. Comp. v. 2. 11; and Zell. ad Eth. Nic. v. 3. 
p- 173; likewise my Diss. de jure magg. p. 8, et sqq- 

10) Aristot. iv. 6.2; v. 6.3, 4; comp. above, §. 52, n. 5. 

11) Hence Aristot. Polit. iii, 1]. 11: wodcruxdy 68 wAO0g, tv Gi wégu- 
wey tyyivecOar wrHO0¢ wodepudy, Ouvvdpevoy dpyew re cai dpyecBas 
kard vopov Tov car’ dtiay duavipovra roig ebmdporg rag dpyac. Comp. 


also Thucyd. ii. 36. 
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12) Ibid. vi. 1. 6: nal yap rd dicasoy rd Snporedy rd Toov yey 
iori war’ dpOpdy, dddAa pi) car’ dkliay, rotvrov 0 byrog row ducaiov, rd 
wAHV0G avaycaioy tlvya cvpioy, cai &, re av d6Ey roig wrelom, rovr’ 
elvas rd Sixatow gaci yap dei icoy Exev Exacroy trav rodkirwy. Conf. 
Plutarch. Qu. Symposs. viii. 2.2: 6 ydp Avxotpyog oloOa Snrov bri rhy 
apOpunrichy dvadoyiay, we Snpoxparichy cai J okucy ovoay, itéBadey 
—ineonyaye St ry yewperpucny, x.7r.r. Plat. Rep. vili. p. 558. C.: 
isérnra riva bpoiwe loou cai dvicou dtavépovea. 


13) Such as ostracism, (drodnpnrix) rapdoracc, Aristot. Polit. v. 
7. 8); practised not only in Athens, but also in Argos, ( Aristot. Polit. v. 
2. 5); Megara, Miletus, (Schol. Aristoph. Equ. v. 852; Phavor. s. v. 
écrpaxivéa,) and Syracuse, where it was called Petalism; Diod. xi. 87; 
compare the Dissertation of Andr. Rivinus (Lips. 1654,) in Schlegeri 
Dissert. Rarior. Fascic. Nov. (Helmst. 1743, ) p. 107—160; and Theoph, 
Lud. Miinter in Parerg. (Gott. 1749,) p. 85, sqq. Comp. Aristot. Polit. 
iii. 8. 2; and see below, chap. v. part 3. 


§. 67. Hence, while in the moderate democracy, 
participation in state-oflices was regulated by the 
amount of property!, and generally by the possession 
of arms*; the absolute form gave to all elegibility to 
office, and in the cases where all could not share 
equally and simultaneously, sought to increase to the 
utmost the number of the employed, and to insure a 
perpetual change and rotation, by the formation of new 
offices*, and by other means, whilst the distribution 
of these offices by lot‘ secured to all at least the pos- 
sibility of power. ‘The moderate form confined the 
regular and constant influence of the sovereign com- 
monalty to the election and controul of their minis- 
ters *, but entrusted the administration of affairs solely 
to the judgment and loyalty of those ministers, when 
once elected; the absolute form made almost every 
measure immediately dependent upon the decision of 
the general assembly *®, leaving to the officials the mere 
task of framing and announcing the definitive sen- 
tence of the meeting’. Hence while in the former 
case, every interest was represented and protected, 
in the latter only one was regarded; whilst in the one 
the people were only supreme, in the other they were 
the sole and exclusive judge, it is scarcely too much 
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to presume that in the moderate democracy right and 
law would flourish inviolate and effective; in the ab- 
solute form, the caprice of the commonalty and the 
hasty and crude decisions of a moment*, would usurp 
the place of the deliberate judgment of a responsible 
executive. ' 


1) So verging to timocracy, see above, §. 59. n. 8, and differing from 
an oligarchy only in the amount of the qualification, ryzjpara. Aristot. 
Polit. iv. 4.3: dAdo dé (slog Snpoxpariac) rd rag dpydc ard rysnpa- 
rwy elva, Boayéwy 02 Tobrwy byTwy Set O& Ty Krwpévy Eovciay dyas 
peréyey cai rbv droBadévra pr) peréxerv. Conf. v. 2.9; 5. 11; 7.6; 
and vi. 1.8. Also to an aristocracy in the sense noticed, §. 58. n. 1; see 
Isocr. Panath. p. 616; and for a further account, Luzac de Socr. cive, 
(L. B.1796,) p. 63—74, who, be it observed, considers Aristotle’s authority 
paramount in every thing. 


2) Ibid. ii. 5.3: card ravrny ry wohkireiay Kupuraroy Td mpowe- 
AEpovw Kai perexovow abrijc ol xexrnpévos ra Sada. Conf. ii. 3. 9; 
iv. 10. 9—11; Thucyd. viii. 97. Such were the ix xaradéyou orparet- 
ovrec; conf. Schneider. ad Aristot. Polit. p. 295; Kruger ad Dion 
Hal. p. 109; and Geel’s Anecdota Hemsterh. p. 190; in contradistinction 
to the djpog WAdc, (Aristot. vi. 4. 4,) or the Omrec, (Thucyd. vi. 43); 
compare also Aristot. ili. 2. 8. 


3) Compare Aristot. vi. 1.8: rd roavra Snporud’ rd aipsicbas rac 
apxac wavrag ix navrwv’ rd dpyay wavrag piv éixdorov, Exacroy & 
éy pipes wavrwy’ Td KAnpwrdac elvar rag dpydc i) maoac, } boas py 
éumetpiag déovrat cai réxvnc rd py) awd Tyunparog pnOévoc elva rac 
apxac i) Sre pexpordrov’ rd pi) dig rév abréy apxew pndepiay h ddtyd- 
nic 4 OXNiyac, Ew rev card wédEpov rd ddtyoxpovioug elvas rag apyac 
) wacag f boag ivdéxeras rd Oucdlay wavrag cai ix ravtwy Kai wepi 
wavTwy  Tepi THy wAsiorwy, k.t.r. In many places the offices were 
held in rotation, we dy duAOy Ota xayrwy, Aristot. iv. 11.3. 


4) Anaxim. Rhet. ii. 7, states indeed that only the majority of petty 
offices were filled by lot, the more important by public nomination, by a show 
of hands, yetporovia; of which latter class were the orparnyot; but see 
my Dissertation de jure magg. p. 15—24, and, on the subject at large, 
Herod. iii. 80; Plat. Republ. vii. p. 557. A.; Aristot. Polit. iv. 7.3. In 
cases of nomination a pecuniary qualification, riuqpara, was considered 
essential to the public safety; Aristot. Polit.v. 4.6. 


5) Aristot. Polit. iii. 6.11; iv. 6.4; 11.4; vi. 2. 2; Isocr. Areop. 
p- 442, sq.; Panath. p. 626. These were the dvayxaiat ixeAnciat, comp. 
above, §. 62. n. 3. 


6) Aristot. vi. 1.8: 7d ry éxedrnoiay xevpiay elya mavrwy rev 
peylorwy, dpyiy O& pndepiay pndéivog } rev dduyiorwy, K.T.r. Conf. 
iv. 4.6: ére 08 of raicg dpxaic tycadovyrec roy Sipoy pace div cpivey, 
6 3 dopévwe déyerat Ty WodcANoww, Gore karadvovrat Kaoa ai dpyai 
and above, §. 54. n. 3. 


7) Tpoavaxpivecy, Aristot. iv. 11. 5. 
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8) Ibid. iv. 4.3: Frepow.2? doe 2 , rddNa pay al bra, 
id. iv capo eldoc¢ npoxpariag r pay ely ra 


xiptcoy & elvac rd wrVog Kai pr) rv vdpor: rovro bt yiverat, Bray ra 
Wadiopara cipua gy, ddrAd pa vépoc, oupBaive 62 rovro dad rodc dn- 
Haywyovc. Comp. iv. 11.8; v. 4.5; 7.19. On the difference between 


vopoc and Wngiopa, (ixiraypa, iv. 4.5,) see Sigonius de Repub. Athen. 
i. 5. p. 484, sq. In early times it was a law, in Athens, for instance, 


Yngiopa pndty phre Bovdj¢ pyre Onpov ydpou cupwwrepoy siya, De- 
mosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 648. 31; Andoc. de Myster. c. 87. p. 42; but 
that state of things afterwards arose, of which we read in Plat. Republ. 
vill. p. 563. D.: reXevravreg yao wou olof Sri obdt rev vdpwy dpovri- 


lover yeypappivwy A dypapuy, tva on pndsic pndapy abroic 7 deordrne. 

, for a further account, de jure magg. p. 4. Hence schin. adv. 
Ctesiph. p. 494: dnpoxparovpivey roy ‘OQperay rai ravra xparrévrey 
perd Wndicparoc. Cic. de . 1,27: Athenienses quibusdam temporibus 
sublato Areopago nihil nisi populi scitis agebant. Compare Demosth. adv. 
Neer. p. 1375: 6 yap Spo ray ‘AOnvaiwy, cupwrarog wy rev iv rg 
woke dmrdyvrwy cai iby abry woty & re dy BobAnrat, x. 7. X. 


§. 68. From such a state of things it would natu- 
rally and inevitably result, that so soon as party in- 
terests interposed, this so much lauded equality would 
exist less in reality than in semblance; for it ap- 
peared, in fact, that not the whole people governed 
with equal rights, but a numerical majority lording it 
with unlimited sway over a minority; and seeing that 
in most states the poorer classes constituted this ma- 
jority *, an absolute democracy would form the oppo- 
site extreme to oligarchy®. The great injustice im- 
puted to the latter was plainly forced upon them, 
since not to be outvoted they would be required to 
exclude the commonalty from all share in public 
affairs. The democracy, on the other hand, though 
it permitted the rich to retain their individual votes, 
did not therefore cease to be what the unanimous 
definition of Greek statists represented it, a su- 
premacy of the indigent over the wealthy‘. Hence 
the oppression of the wealthier classes is inseparable 
from this form of government, whilst the decisive ma- 
jority not only burdened them with all the exigencies 
of the state, but resorted to every expedient for fill- 
ing at the cost of their opponents the public coffers, 
which formed the private purse of the sovereign 
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Demos*. This was the result of the general prin- 
ciple, that in discussing measures of government the 
majority must be right; and hence the Demos gained 
a twofold end®: its rivals were weakened in the very 
point upon which they founded a claim to superiority, 
and the means were obtained? for devoting, without 
injury to its private concerns, its undivided time and 
attention to the attainment of supreme power; the 
wealthy meantime being deprived of the leisure neces- 
sary for this object *. 


1) Cic. de Republ. 1. 27: Quuss omnia per populum geruntur, quamvis 
justum atque moderatum ; tamen ipsa equabilitas est iniqua, quum hebet 
nullos gradus dignitetis. Comp. Xenoph. Cyr. ii. 2.17; and Plin. Epist. 
ti. 12: Sed hoc pluribus visum est. Numerantur enim sententia, non 
ponderantur ; nec aliud in publico consilio potest feri, in quo nihil est tam 
tnaquale, quam aqualitas ipsa. Nem quum sit impar prudentia, par om- 
nium jus est. 

2) For exceptions, see Aristot. Polit. iv. 3. 8. 


3) Hence Aristot. vi. 1.9: éwedy ddtyapyia cai yéiver cai xdotTe 
wai xaveig dpifera, rd Snnorud docet ravavria rovrey elyar ayivvaa, 
xtvia, Bavavoia. Comp. Xenoph. Mem. Socr. iv. 2.37; Plat. de Repub. 
vill. p. 565. A. 


4) Aristot. Polit. iii. 5.4: ... Snpoxparia wpdc rd cupgépoy ri 
axébpwv, xpic 62 rd rep xowg Avorredovy oddepia atreyv. ‘Odyapyia 
é2, Sav wou cipwoe Tij¢ wodsreiag of rac odciag Exovrec, Enpoxparia dt 
rovvayvrioy Sray ot py Kexrnpivor wXnBo¢c odciacg GX’ dwopa. Comp. 
iv. 3.6—9; 4. 2; de jure magg. p.11. On the dipoc, plebs, see Wachsm. 
i. 1. §. 315—318. 


5) Aristot. Polit. vi. 1.12: ... ef & 8 re ay of wrsiove car’ dpOpdy, 
Sixatoy, dduenoover Snpevovrec ta réyv Troveiwy cai Lrarrévery, caOd- 
wtp tipnrat wpdrepoy. Conf. ili. 6.1; and particularly, Xenoph. (Econ. 
ii. 6: Ere 02 cal ry wédy aicOavopa ra piv hin cot xpoocrarroveay 
peyadra redreiv, iwmorpogiag re Kai yxopnyiacg cai yupvaciapyxiac cal 
xpocrareiag’ hy dé bn xoXNEpoc yévnrat, old Ore wai Tpinpapyiac pcBod¢ 
wai tig popdc rooatrag cot ovyratovery boag od ob pgdiwe vroisec: Sxov 
& dv ivdcig re rotrwy dé&y¢ wouty, old Gre oe repwpnoovrar ’ AGnvaior 
obdty Hrrov 7) & rd avrwy AdBouy wdéxrovra. Hence Isocr. de Pace, 
c. 33: Gor’ ddywr C¥y rode rac obciag Kexrnptvove h rove ovvexwe wE- 
vopivouc. See below, chap. vii. 


6) Xenoph. Republ. Athen. i. 13: . . . iva abrég re ixy xai ot wd0d- 
ovo weviorepoe yiyywyrat. 


7) Aristot. Polit. iv. 12.9: cupBaivey ciwOev, Sray ebropia rig ¥ h 
pecoOdc roic éxxAnoiaZovary® cxordZlovreg yap ovddéyovrTae 61) woddaKtg 
gai dxavra abroi cpivover. Conf. iv. 5.5; vi. 1.9: and on the pucOo- 
» (found also in Rhodes, Aristot. v. 4. 2,) see especially Boeckh’s 
n. of Athens, i. p. 289, sqq. Tovro dé (he proceeds, vi. 3. 3,) 
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dxrov wpdcodoe p17) Tuyxavovary ovcat, Wonspsuoy Toig yywpluoig’ awd re 
yap eiogopa¢ cai énpevoewe dvayxaioy yivecOa cai Occaornpiwy gaidey, 
@ wodhag fbn Onpoxpariag avirpeper. 


8) Aristot. iv. 5. 5; vi.3. 3; for he says, iv. 10. 8, that no penalty was 
incurred by absence. Comp. iv. 7.2; 11. 8. 


§. 69. Thus the more readily the sovereign Demos, 
acknowledging no higher motive than the caprice or 
exigence of the moment, was swayed by every tran- 
sient impression!; the more easy it was for the orator 
to lead them at will®, perfectly informed as he was of 
the temper and character of his hearers, and thus 
fully enabled to work on their susceptibility without 
wounding their pride. His pleadings and his argu- 
ments were urged with the greater boldness and se- 
curity from the very fact that as he was without office 
so was he without responsibility, and appeared to 
debate solely in the exercise of that freedom of speech 
and thought which was allowed to all®. If it happened 
that chance gave the Demos in the person of this 
leader and champion‘, an individual gifted with sound 
political foresight, and exempt from low and selfish 
passions, all the advantages of a tyranny were enjoyed 
without its defects®; but it too frequently proved that 
the oratorical talent which suited the popular taste* 
was coupled with the vulgar baseness which con- 
sidered the favour of the mob but as a means to the 
gratification of private interest and ambition’; and 
with this view, flattering all its despotic whims 8, the 
speaker only increased its natural incapacity for de- 
liberation®. Yet the classes of the state which suf- 
fered most immediately from this state of things, were 
unfortunately composed of the wealthy and the good ; 
the demagogue in the public assemblies, and the syco- 
phant in the public courts”, if both characters did 
not meet in the same person, vied with each other in 
measures for the oppression and humiliation of those 

s 
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classes"; and it was only in the venal cupidity of 
these men that the wealthy found some degree of 
safety, since the legal decisions even of the judges 
were not delivered without a strong bias in favour of 
the democracy ®. 


1) See the picture of the Athenian Demos, drawn by Demosth. de Falsa 
Legat. p. 383; and Plut. reip. ger. prec. c.3; and in the painting of 
Parrhasius described, Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxv. 36. 5; also Luzac. |. c. 
p- 78—82. . 


2) Hence the name dnpaywydc, comp. Valcken. Diatr. in Eurip. 
Fragm. p. 253—257 : Wyttend. ad Plut. Morr. p. 251—253; Manso 
uber die att. Demagogen, (Breslau, 1794); Passow, Geschichte der att. 
Demagogie, in Wachler’s Philomathie (Frankf. a. M. 1822); Wachsm. 
i. 2. §. 24—26, and 153—166; Rotscher, ut sup. §. 154, sqq. 


3) See §. 66.0.6. Comp. Eurip. Suppl. 454, sqq. 


4) IIlpoorarne row Snpov, patronus plebis; see de jure magg. p. 14; 
and Wachsm. i. 2. §. 435438. Were there ever special magistrates 20 
called? in Argos for instance? Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 149. Plat. Re- 
publ. viii. p. 565. C.: Ovxoty Eva revd dei 6 dipog ciwbe Stagepdyrwe 
xpotoracOat éavrov Kai rovroy rpégey Te kai ab~ew péyay. 


5) As Thucyd. ii. 65, says of Pericles: éyiyvero 5& Ady piv Snpo- 
cparia, ipyy O& urd Tov mpwrov avdpdc apyn. 


6) Hermog. 7. ped. dev. p. 405. 9: Snunyoptiy yap rd tv Snpw ayo- 
ae idiwe 62 rb Kexaptopiva Aéiyey wai azaidevra. Conf. Aristoph. 
u. 191. 


7) Aristot. Polit. iv. 4.6: cupBaive ydp atrotc yivecBar peyddorg, 
bua rd roy piv djpoy elvat evptoy, rij¢ 58 rov Snpov do=ne robrouc’ wei- 
Oerac yee ro whnOog rovrotc. Conf. Plat. Republ. viii. p. 565. A.: ca@’ 
dcov Ovvavrat ot mpotorwrec, Todc Exovracg Thy ovbciay agatpodpevot, 
Ccavénovrec ry Spy, 1rd wrEicroy avroi Exety. Lysias de publ. bon. 
Eucr. c. 16. p. 608. Rsk.; Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 34. 23; Sext. Emp. 
adv. Mathem. ii. 41. Hence, ypucoty Oépocg rd Sijpa, Plutarch. t. xii. 
p. 139. Hutt. - 


8) Aristot. iv. 4.5: 6 8 ody rowovrog Sipog dre povapyog Gy Znréi 
povapyeiy, did rd pr) GpxecOa Yrs vopov, kai yiverat SeoToTiKdg? wore 
ot xddaxec Evrisos. Kai éoriy 6 rowvrog Onpoc avaddoyor Tay povapyusy 
Ty tupavvidi—cai 6 Onpaywyd¢ cai 6 Kédak ot abroi cai dvadoyoy cai 
pédora - éxarepot wap’ Exarépoic icyvovct, x. r.A. Conf. iv. 11.5; v. 

- 18; 9.6. 


9) Eurip. Suppl. v. 427, says of monarchy: ob« dyAp cpariverat, odd 
Zorsy, adriny Boric ixxavy@yv Adyote mpd¢ Képdog tdtwoy GANog aAAoGE 
orpéger, Comp. Thucyd. ii. 65; and on the ducBovdia of the Athenian 
Demos in particular, see the commentators on Aristoph. Eq. 1064; Eccl. 
496. 


10) On this point in general, see Wachsm. i. 2. §. 157; and on the 
(supposed) origin of the name, Athen. iii. 6, with the other authorities 
quoted by Ast. ad Plat. Remp. p. 363. 
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11) Aristot. Polit. vi. 3.2; vide plur. ap. Meier de bonis damn. p. 
175—178. 


_ 12) Xenoph. Republ. Athen. i. 13; comp. Rotscher, ut sup. §. 138, 
sqq. Hence, Isocr. x. dyrid. p.85. Orell.: xodd decvdrepoy cabéiornce rd 
Soxeiy evrropeiy 7 Td pavepwc aducety, x.r.A.; and Lysiw Orat. de affect. 
tyrann. §. 26. 


§. 70. Under such circumstances it can be no won- 
der if oligarchical factions were generated with an ex- 
uberant bitterness of feeling’, stimulated by the pride 
of wealth or birth, combined with hatred of oppres- 
sion. The malcontents formed clubs, éraspeias or cvvas- 
porlas*, which, though intended principally for mutual 
support in elections or prosecutions*, were ever on 
the watch for opportunities to overthrow the demo- 
cracy*, and for that purpose co-operated with each 
other in different states, or formed leagues with go- 
vernments of a more oligarchical character’. Their 
success was commonly followed by the loss of the 
external independence of the state®, but that was a 
circumstance of little moment to a party, which from 
long opposition to the Demos had lost all national 
feeling, and was so destitute of genuine patriotism 
and reverence for right and law, as to be actuated by 
no other motives than self-interest, and private re- 
sentment. The leaders of the Demos were got rid of 
by secret assassination or open violence’. The mass 
of the people were rendered powerless by being de- 
prived of arms, by numerous proscriptions%, exile, 
deportations®, etc. How far this inveterate and fierce 
hatred carried them, may be conceived from the oath 
preserved to us in Aristotle’, “ To plan and work 
mischief to the Demos to the utmost of one’s ability.” 
Such a constant state of hostility admitted no possi- 
bility of internal security and repose; occasionally 
indeed the semblance of a timocratic government was 
prepared, but whilst the influence of clubs and fac- 
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tions remained paramount", no idea could be enter- 
tained of a permanent and impartial equality, and de- 
mocratic reaction was ever welcome and often suc- 
cessful. 


1) Aristot. Polit. v. 4.1: at pév ody Snpoxpariat pddiora peraBah- 
Aovor ded ripy TH Snpaywyey dothyaay’ ra piv yap idig cvxopayrovr- 
Tec rove rag obciac Exovrag svorpigpovow abrods — ra bt Kowy TO FAR- 
Qoc émdyovrec, x. tr. X. Plat. publ. viii. p. 565. B., and Theophr. 
Charact. xxix. See, on this point in general, Wachsmuth, 1. 2. §. 99— 
102. 


2) See Plat. Republ. ii. p. 365. D., et plur. ap. Lobeck ad Soph. Ajac. 
PE 322; Ast. ad Legg. p. 437 ; Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 441, and particularly 
riiger ad Dionys. Hal. p. 363—365. 


3) Luvywyociat tri dicate cai dpxatc odoas (80 Liv. ix. 26: coitiones 
honorum adipiscendorum causa) Thucyd. viii. 54: conf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
v.577; Plat. Theet. p. 173. D. with Heindorf’s note, §. 390 ; and Hiill- 
mann’s Essay de Atheniensium ovywpociac, etc. (Kinigsb. 1814), 
(§. 144 of his Staatsr. d. Alterth.) 


4) Compare, for instance, Plut. Lysand. c. 5: xporpimwy cai wapoks- 
vv traipd ovricracOat cai rpoctxay ray vouy roig Rpaypacty, WC 
apa ry catadvOjvat rove ’AOnvaiove ray re Snpwy axaddrakoptvove 
cai duvacrevoovrac ty raic marpict. 


5) See what was said of Sparta above, §. 39, note 3; and for details, 
Wachsm. i. 2. §. 244, sqq. 


6) We must here mention the Aexapyiat of Lysander and the Lacedz- 
monians. See above, §. 39. note 7. Compare lsocr. adv. Lochit. §. 950: 
dig rijc thevOepiac areorepnOnpey — did rove raragpovodvrac Kai Bov- 
Aopévoug roi péy wodEpiotc SovrEvEy, rode Ot rodirag UBpizey. 


7) Conf. Thucyd. iii. 70; viii. 65.70; Xenoph. Hell. v. 2. 30—36; 
Diodor. xiii. 104. 


8) As among the Leontini, Thucyd. v. 4; in Samos, Plut. Lysand. Cc. 
14, etc. At Miletus, (Xen. R. Ath. iii, 11,) of BéArcoros dxoorayrec 
Tov Ojpoy karixoay. 


9) Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 7. 


10) Ibid. v. 7.19. Conf. Lysias in Ergocl. c. 13. p. 824. Rsk. : of 
peyv yap (rpidxovra) imi rodr’ txetporoynOnoay, iva axe, et my dOv- 
vawwrTo, Ud TornoEay. 


11) Compare, for instance, Thucyd. viii. 89 ; also Plut. Lysand. c. 13: 
otre yap dptorivény obre wAovrivdny amedeinvue Todo dpxovrac, d\Aa 
éraipiag cai Eeviatc yapttopevoc ra wpaypara. 


§. 71. Such is the general outline of the picture 
presented by the internal condition of the Greek states 
from the middle of the fifth century before Christ 
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downwards”. The hostile factions were perpetually 
contending for opposite extremes, each vigilant to 
seize évery opportunity of weakening or destroying 
the influence of the other—every interest was deemed 
subordinate to the prosecution of this deadly strife, 
and the influence which this position of affairs within 
exerted upon those without, rendered any permanent 
respite from civil war impossible*. Every advantage 
won by either party dispersed a crowd of exiles*, who 
taking refuge with one or other of the leading powers 
of Greece, usually involved their native country in 
the general war prevailing at the time, and in case 
of victory the power that success in the field ensured, 
and the fury of party spirit were exerted in the most 
frightful and cruel excesses of tyranny and blood- 
shed‘. It must be acknowledged to the honour of 
the Greek Demos that its reactions were on some oc- 
casions characterised by the greatest moderation®; 
but in others it refused to recognise the least claim 
of its opponents® to share that equality of which it 
had proclaimed itself the champion, and supplied the 
deficiency of numbers so caused by incorporating 
and admitting to civil privileges both foreigners and 
slaves ?, 


1) See the dreadful picture drawn by Thucyd. iii. 82; and compare 
Wachsmuth, i. 2. §. 141—146; also §. 298307. 


2) Athens and Lacedemon ; see §. 39 note 3. 


3) Buyavec, 0 or the abstr. puy7) (Oudend. ad Thom. M. p. 902) ; 
Drumann, §. 627, sqq.; also Heyne de exulum reditu in patriam, in in 
Opuscc. Acadd. t. iv. p. 485, sqq. 


4) See Thucyd. iii, 81; viii. a1, and t the last §. note 7.—The oxvrahw- 
poc in Argos, Ol]. 102. 3, Diodor. xv. 


5) As in the well known case of the amnesty at Athens. See also Thu- 
cyd. vili. 73; Xenoph. Hell. v. 4. 64. 


6) As in Samos, Thueyd. Vili. 21:—kai rotg yewpdpore peredivooay 
ovr Gov obdevdc, obre exdovyat, obre dyaytoBat wap ixeivwy obd ig 
txeivouc obdevi Ere rov Snpov tiv. 


7) Diodor. xiii. 48 (in Corcyra, Ol. 92.3): ixochoavro é rove piy 
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SovrAoug tdevBinove, rode dé Eévevg worirac, ebdaBodpevos ré re wAHO0C 
cai thy dbvapw ray gvyadwy: comp. Thucyd. iii. 73, and Aristot. Polit. 
vi, 2. 9. 


§. 72. From all these causes public demoralisation 
proceeded so far that the citizen considered freedom 
to consist not in the equal subjection of all to law, 
but in his own equal and unlimited right to all’. Pa- 
triotism and respect for justice and morality were 
supplanted by the basest selfishness, so that it was no 
longer a ruling party in the nation considered as a 
whole, but every individual alike, who set up his own 
caprice and inclination as natural rights, for the at- 
tainment of which he was justified in employing every 
means at his command*, That such a principle of 
action must ultimately generate a tyranny, cannot for 
one moment be doubted ®; and it was this spirit that 
gave rise to most of the monarchies, which from B. C. 
400 and downwards arose in many of the states of 
Greece, as the natural result of their civil broils‘*, and 
continued till either a general revolt or a bold assas- 
sin* put an end to the abominations, which in the his- 
tory of mankind have inseparably associated with in- 
famy the name of the tyrannies®. But besides this, 
there was no lack of men who were ready to sacrifice 
the public weal to the vilest motives of self-interest ; 
and long ere the fortune of war made Philip of Mace- 
don master of Greece, his gold had prevailed in the 
councils of most of her states 7. 


1) Aristot. Polit. v. 7. 22: thedOepor O& nai icoy 7d 8 re dv BowAnrai 
Tic, woety® wore Cy ty rai¢ rovavratc Snpoxpariatc txacroc we BovXe- 
rat, conf, vi. 1.7; Plat. de Rep. vill. p. 563; Diodor. Fragm. Vat. p. 
10; and the saying (Schott’s Prov. Metr. v. 563): 2AevOépa Kopripa, 
x2’ Srrov OéAete. Vide plura ap. Rotscher ut sup. §. 100, sqq. 


2) On this opposition of the gicec dixacoy with the yop dicaoy, see 
the reasonings in Plat. Gorg. p. 482, E. sqq., and Republ.ii. p. 358, E.sqq. ; 
also de Legg. x. p. 889, E. F.: wai 5 cai rd kadd pice piv adda elvas, 
vopwp Ot Erepa’ ta dt On Sixata ob0 elvae rd Taparav pus, GAN’ dp- 
groByrovyrac Staredeiv adrAndowg wai perarcOepévove dei radra, ay S 
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dy peraQavra cai bray, rére xbpia Exacra elvac — — ravr’ loriv, & 
gio, dravra avdpiy copev rapa veo arOpwror, idwrev rE Kai 
Tonrayv, gaccdvrwy elva rd Sucadraroy, $ re dy rue veg Pealopevoc, 
c.r.X. Compare Dem. adv. Aristog. p. 774. On the connection between 
the Sogiorixs) réxyn and these views, (Plat. Rep. vi. p. 439. A.—494, 
A.,) see Meiner’s Geschichte der Ursprunge der Wissenchaft. ii. §. 189, 
&4q- 


3) Plat. Gorg. p. 496, C. 94. ; de Rep. i. p. 344. A.; ix. p. 575, D. 
Conf. Theag. p. 125, E.; Alcib. ii. p. 141, A.; also Isocr. Panath. p. 
674: rdg dt Sxapriardy wreovetiag cai rac rév Baciéwy Kai rd¢g roy 
ruparvywy svxtdg piv selva cai wavrac abriiy imOupeiv — — obdevd dt 
rhy pvory elvat, Soric ovK dy evEatro Toig Devic, padtora piv abric - 
xavev rig ovciacg rabrne, ei dt py, rove olkevcoraroug: 6 Kal gavepoy 
tore, Sre péywroy ray dyabey dravreg elyat vopilopey wréoy txey 
rev @dAwy. 
4) Compare Wachsm. i. 2. §. 316—332. 


5) Tupayvorrovia: see on this subject at large, Heusde’s diatr. in civ. 
ant. p. 80, sqq.—And the law in Cic. de Inv. ii. 49; also Meurs. in Them. 
Att. 11.15; Petiti, Legg. Att. p. 313—316. 


6) Here see in particular Drumann, §. 561, sqq. 


7) Demosth. de Corona, p.245.14: wapd ydp roig"EAAnoty, ob rioiy, 
GANA Wdory dpoiwe, popdy mpodoTraHy cai dwpoddnwy Kai Devic 2yOpdv 
avOpwrwy ovvéBn yevérOar — — od¢ vvvaywvordc Kai ouvepyode Aa- 
Boy 6 Ddexmog cai wpdrepoy Kaxwe tob¢“ENAnvag ixovrag mpdcg tav- 
rove cai cractacrinig Erte yeipoy ObOnKe, x. T.X; conf. p. 241. 25, sqq., 
324.5; Phil. iii. p. 126—128; Diodor. xvi. 54, et plur. ap. Valcken. de 
Phil. indole, etc. (in Hemsterh. et Valcken. Oratt. (L. B. 1784), p. 241, 
note 20; Drumann ut sup. §. 35, sqq.; also B. G. Weiske, de Hyperb. in 
Hist. Philippi Spec. i. (Lips. 1818), p. 31, sqq.; and Wachsm. i. 2. §. 
333, sqq.- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A SURVEY OF THE GREEK COLONIES AND 
THEIR POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


§. 73. The relations of Greek colonies to the parent 
states! differed in so many essential points from those 
which we have seen subsisting among Greek states in 
.general, that they would demand a distinct considera- 
tion in a work of this description, even if the colonies 
had not departed from their home models of civil con- 
stitution as mentioned in the last chapter; a change 
that must of necessity occur in the case of infant states 
rising on a foreign soil. The application of the prin- 
ciples of Roman colonisation’, or particular instances 
drawn from times when ambitious states laid claim to 
possession on the mere ground of relationship*, has 
caused the real independence of the Greek colonies 
to be overlooked; but it was a generally received 
principle that their duties to the parent states cor- 
responded to those of a daughter to her mother‘. 
Hence it followed of course that they could not, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, make war on each other*; and 
that, in all matters of common interest, the colony 
gave precedence to the parent state; yet neither of 
these circumstances implied any sovereignty or per- 
manent 7yenovla of the latter, or any right to trench on 
the political independence ® of its offspring, nor any 
closer connection than that imposed by the ties of 
kindred. 


1) Compare on this subject in general, Vales. ad Polyb. Exc. t. vil. Be 
90, Schweigh.; Ez. Spanheim de U. et Pr. Numism. t. i. diss. ix. p. 

sqq.; and, in particular, p. 580, sqq.; J. P. Bougainville, quels étoient 
les droits des métropoles grécques sur les colonies ; les devoirs des colonies 
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envers les métropoles ; et les engagemens réciproques des unes et des au- 
tres? (Paris, 1745). Chr. G. Heyne de veterum coloniarum jure ejusque 
causis proll. ii., in his Opuscc. Acadd. t. i. p. 290—-329. History of the 
colonisation of the free states of antiquity, applied to the contest between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, (1777); this was opposed b 
John Symmond, in Remarks upon an Essay, etc. (1777); Ad. Smith’s in- 
quiry into the nature and causes of the Wealth of Nations, t. iii. 1. iv. c. 
7). Sainte-Croix de l’état et du sort des colonies des anciens peuples, 
(Philadelp! ie, 1779); Barthélémy’s Voy. du j. Anach.t. vii.tab.iv. D.H. 
Hegewisch, Geograph. und Histor. Nachiseten, die Colonien der Griechen 
betreffend, nebst Betrachtungen iiber die Veranlassungen, den Zustand, 
und die Schicksale dieser Colonien, (Altona, 1808,) particularly §. 140, 
sqq. Drumann’s Geschichte des Verfalls der Gr. Staaten, §. 505—525. 
Miller's A:ginetica, p. 45. Wachsmuth’s Antiquities, i. 1. ¢. 102—104. 
Raoul-Roch. t. ii. p. 15—50. 


2) For comparison with the Roman colonies, see Sigonius de ant. jure 
Ital. ii. c. 2—5. p. 624—-688 ; Heyne de Romanorum prudentia in coloniis 
regendis, (Gott. 1781), in Opuscc. t. iii. p. 79—92; Creuzer’s Abriss d. 
rom. Antiquit. P- 253, sqq.; J. C. W. A. Hopfensack de Roman. Munic. 
et Colon. (Duisb. 1825), and the same writer’s Staatsrecht d. rom. Unter- 
thanen, (Dusseldorf, 1829), §. 148—169. 


3) As in the case of Thebes and Platza, (Thucyd. 111.61), of the Athe- 

nians and the states of Asia Minor, (Isocr. Paneg. c. 9), and others ; com- 

on this subject, Raoul-Rochette, i. §. 45, sqq., and Wachsmuth, 1. |. 

§. 131, 132, who, however lay too much stress on the case of the Corin- 
thians. Neither does A:gina (Herod. v. 83) afford a case in point. 


4) Dionys. Hal. iii. 7: Song ydp akwvot ripe rvyyavey ol warépec 
napa ray tyyévwr, Tocabrne ot Kricavreg Tag mWokEC Tapd TwY dToi- 
cwy. Conf. Polyb. xii. 10.3: wo yovetor apdc réxva, and Poppo on 
Thucyd. t. i. part 2. p. 21. 


5) Herod. viii. 22: dvdpec"Iwvec, ob woere Sixara, tri rode warépac 
srparevopevot, Thucyd. i. 38 : ob0 ay imeorparetopey ebaperac, pi) 
Stagepdyrwe re adecoupevor. Conf. v. 106. 


6) Thucyd. i. 34: ob ydp dri rq dovAor ANN’ Eri Ty Bporoe roicg AEtTo- 
pévorc elvar txreumopefa. Compare also Plat. de Legg. vi. p 754. A. 


_ §.'74. The perpetuity of these kindred duties was 
symbolically set forth by taking fire from the Pryta- 
neum ‘of the parent city', and particularly in a reli- 
gious view by establishing in the new settlement the 
worship of the same deities”, associating with them 
the founder as a hero®; also by participation in the 
principal festivals of the parent state, by deputations 
and contributions to them‘; by adopting the same 
emblems on the coinage®, and so forth. Ambassa- 
dors, and other members of the parent state, were 
distinguished at festivals, sacrifices, and on similar 
T 
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occasions, by places of honour, and various other 
marks of respect®; according to one account’, the 
office of high-priest in a colony was constantly filled 
from the mother country, just as a leader was sought 
from it whenever the colony itself formed new settle- 
ments 8; the case of Potidzea, where the chief magis- 
trate came annually from Corinth, seems to have been 
unique ®; in a political point of view, the mother coun- 
try and colony were properly quite distinct, and the 
former never interposed but on extraordinary emer- 
gencies, when its aid was implored against foreign 
enemies, or its mediation required in civil broils ™. 


1) See Herod. i. 146, and Larcher, t. i. p. 440—444; Etymol. M. p. 
694. 28; Schol. Aristid. Panath. t. iii. p. 48. Dind.; and, in addition to 
the authorities quoted, §. 56. n. 11, Casaub. ad Athen. xv. p. 700. D.; 
Spanheim ad Callim. h. in Cer. v. 129; Dissen. ad Pind. Nem. xi. 1. p. 
477; Clavier, Hist. d. pr. temps, t. ii. p. 87; Hillmann, p. 222, sqq.; 
in particular, p. 232; Wachsm. ii. 2. §. 118. 


2) Vid. Spanheim de Usu, etc. p. 572, and numerous instances in 
Ss 


3) See Herod. vi. 38; Thucyd. v. 11; Diodor. xi. 66; xx. 102, and 
a further account in Spanheim, p. 565, Raoul-Roch. i. p. 57; Goeller de 
situ Syracus. p. 24. The founder was buried in the forum, Schol. Pind. 
Olympion. i. 149; conf. Tafel, dilucc. Pind. ad Pyth. v. 87. 


4) Diodor. xii. 30: dca 7d povove réy droikwy pu) wipwev Ta KarE- 
Oopéva iepsia rg pnrpowdéAa, with Wesseling’s note. Did all send 
’Arapxait comp. Anistid. Eleusin. p. 416. t. i. Dind.; and a further ac- 
count in Spanheim, p. 581; Raoul-Roch. i. p. 42; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 102. 
—So likewise the Carthaginians to Tyre, Polyb. xxxi. 20. 12; Curt. iv. 2. 


5) Spanheim, p. 568, sqq. 

6) Thucyd. i. 25: obre yap ty ravnyupect traic rowatc dWévreg yépa 
Ta voutoueva, odre KopivOip dvdpi mpoxarapyspevot ray tepwy, Sowep 
ai d\Aat drrouia, et Schol.in loc. On rpocarapyecOa, see Heyne, |.c. 
p. 326, coll. Buttm. Lexil. i. §. 102. 


7) Schol. Thucyd. 1. c. coll. Tac. Annal. 11.53% See also Eckhel, Doctr. 
Numm. Vett. t. iv. p. 206. 


8) Thucyd. i. 24; Strab. vi. p. 406. A.; Miiller, A¢gin. p. 53. 
9) Thucyd.i. 56. The Kv@npodixne (iv. 53) is not a case in point. 


10) Reciprocity of civil rights was always conditional, and the result of 
mutual compact. Polvb. xii. 10. 4. 


11) Vid. Miiller, A2gin. p. 45. n.n); Poppo, ubi sup. 
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§. 75. All this however, let it be remembered, holds 
good only in those colonies which did not arise from 
violent schism in the parent state’, but were counte- 
nanced, prepared?, and sent out by it with all due 
formalities*, among which the sanction of an oracle 
was held to be indispensable*. Still we find that co- 
lonies would often acknowledge for their founders 
states of kin® to those from which they had really 
issued; and it could scarcely happen otherwise in the 
case of emigrations en masse. The usual object in 
founding a colony®, was either to rid the state of some 
individual’, or relieve it of a redundant population, 
cases of common occurrence in oligarchies; or the 
motives were commercial *, as when it was desirable to 
afford protection and secure havens for commerce in 
remote seas and on inhospitable shores, to facilitate 
an acqaintance with the advantages or dangers of the 
spot, above all to open a market for trade with the 
natives, and either to rear or procure by tribute or 
plunder what it would otherwise be requisite to pur- 
chase. Hence nearly all colonies were planted on the 
coast ®, and very frequently found obstinate enemies 
in the inhabitants of the interior; if these were sub- 
dued there generally arose a class of Periceci’®; many 
settlements fell sooner or later victims in the strug- 
gle !, but most, from the advantages of their situation, 
struck root quickly and deep, and rose to a pitch of 
prosperity far surpassing that of their parent states ; 
nay, many had bloomed and were on the decline be- 
fore the latter had begun to develope their powers. 


1) Serv. ad Virgil. Ain. i. 12: est pars civium aut sociorum missa, ubi 
rempublicam habeant, ex consensu sue civitatis aut publico ejus populi, unde 
profecta est, consilio. Ha autem colonia sunt, que ex consilio publico, non 
ex secessione sunt condita. 


2) Liban. Argum. Demosth. de Cherson. p. 88 :—xai éAdpBavoy rep- 
wopevor Ora ix Tov Snpociov cai Epddta. 


3) Ta vopiZépeva. Herod. v. 42. 
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4) Cic. de Div. i. 1: Quam Grecia coloniam misit ——~ sine Pythio aut 
Dodoneo aut Hammonis oraculo? For a further account, see Spanheim ad 
Callim. H. in Apoll. p. 112, and Piotrowski de gravit. orac. Delph. p. 112, 
sqq., who however is too fond of his idea of a theocracy. 


5) As in the instance of the Italiots and the Achzans. Polyb. ii. 39. 6 
6) See Seneca, Cons. ad Helv. c. 6, and Barthel. Voy. d’Anach. t. ii. p. 
30. 


7) As, for instance, Archias (Plut. Amat. Narr. c. 2); Timesias (£1. 


Var. Hist. xii.9; Plut. reip. ger. prec. c. 15); Dorieus ( Herod. v. 42), 
and others. 


8) On the commercial settlements of the Greeks in general, see Wachsm. 
li. 1. §. 80, sqq. 


9) Cic. de Republ. ii. 4: Coloniarum vero que est deducta a Grajis in 
Asiam, Thraciam, Italiam, Siciliam, Africam, preter unam Magnesiam, quam 
unda non alluat? 


10) Comp. above, §. 19. n. 15—17; Strab. vi. 396. A. etc. 


11) Thus the Greek settlers in Asia Minor succumbed to the Lydians, 
(Herod. i. 16—28); the Italiots to the Lucani, (Strab. vi. p. 390. B.) ; 
the Tarentines suffered much from the lapyges, (Herod. vii. 170; Aristot. 
Polit. v. 2.8; Diodor. xi. 52); the rh cidonians from the Bythyni, 
(Plut. Qu. gr. 49); the Thracians for a long time prevented any settle- 
ment at Amphipolis, (Thucyd. i. 100; Schol. Aésch. de F. L. p. 755. 
Rsk.; comp. Clinton’s Fasti, vol. ii. p. 26, sqq. 


~ §. 76. The history of the colonies of Greece, like 
that of the mother country, commences with the inva- 
sion of the Heraclidz and its consequences’; of those 
anterior to that period some are merely fabulous’, and 
others, though acknowledged to have existed, being 
prior to the development of the Hellenic character, 
do not come within the scope of this treatise®. We 
therefore commence with the settlements which Pen- 
thilus and other descendants of Orestes‘, setting out 
from Beeotia® after the loss of the Peloponnesus, 
made, partly in Lesbos ®, Tenedos’, and other small 
adjacent islands®, and partly on the coasts of Mysia. 
Lesbos reckoned five cities, Mitylene, Antissa, Pyr- 
rha, Eresus, and Methymna, all which Mitylene ap- 
pears to have subsequently united under its govern- 
ment®; Lolis proper contained twelve”, of which 
Cume, also called Phriconis", was the most import- 
ant!*, Besides these, many others were subsequently 
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founded from Lesbos and Cume ® themselves, extend- 
ing along the Troad™ to Abydos, and along the 
opposite Thracian coast !6, Magnesia on the Mezan- 
der was also considered an AXolian settlement ?’, but, 
on the other hand, Smyrna, one of the twelve, passed 
at‘an early period into the hands of the Ionians "8, 


1) Thucyd. i. 12: wdyra & ratra torepoy rv Tpwixey ixrioOn. 
Conf. Strab. xii. p. 857. D. What is to be said of the colonies founded 
in Italy by the conquerors of ‘l'roy, as Arpi by Diomed? Strab. vi. pp. 
434—436. coll. v. p. 328, sqq.; Justin. xii. 2; xx. 1, etc.; conf. Mazoc- 
chi ad Tabb. Heracl. p- 34; Goeller de situ Syrac. p. 286; Salentum by 
Idomeneus, see Varro quoted by Probus on Virg. Ecl. vi. 45; Petilia, 
Crimisa, etc., by Philoctetes, see Lycuphr. v. 909; Strab. vi. p. 390. A.; 
Metapontum, by Epeus, according to Justin. xx. 2. coll. Aristot. Mir. Ause. 
p- 1161. B.; comp. Micali’s Italia, i. p. 267,268 ; Niebuhr’s Rom. H.i. p. 
153, sqq.; Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 303; and those in Asia Minor, founded by 
Calchas and Amphilochus in Pamphylia, Herod. vii.91; Pausan. vii. 3.4; 
by Podalirius in Caria, Pausan. iil. 26. 7; Stephan. Byz. s. v. Lipya, 
conf. Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 399. 


2) Conf. Miiller’s Prolegg. §. 132, sqq. 


3) Raoul-Roch. vols. i. ii. has given a detailed history of them all. 
Consult, in connection with his work, the Synchronismus der griechischen 
Colonisationem von Inachus bis auf Alexander d. Gr., nach R.-R. gra- 
phisch dargestellt von R. v. L.; (Berlin, 1830.) Is Pausanias correct in 
asserting the CEnotrian to have been the earliest, (viii. 3.2)? See also 
Larcher, Herodote, t. vii. p. 405, sqq. 


4) Pausan. iii. 2.1; Vell. Paterc. i. 2.6. Comp. Miiller’s Orchom. 
§. 477. Others make Orestes himself to have lead the expedition ; see 
Hellanicus ap. Schol. ad Pind. Nemeon. xi. 43; and Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 
v. 1369, sqq.; Strab. xii. P. 872, sq., makes Orestes to have died in Ar- 
cadia (Herod. i. 67), whilst he asserts that Penthilus (the hero’s illegi- 
timate son, Pausan. ii. 8. 5,) went into Boeotia full twenty years before 
the invasion of the Heraclidzw ; comp. ix. p.616. A.; and Sturz ad Hellan. 
B 48 ; Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 446, sqq.; Clavier, ii. p. 62; but especially, 

. L. Plehn, Lesbiacorum liber, (Berl. 1826,) §. 38, sqq. But is this 
last author, again, correct in denying that Penthilus did not himself settle 
in Lesbos? Penthilide are found in that island at a late period; see 
Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v.8.13. 


5) Strab. ix. p. 617. B.: dore rai Bowrecny rpocayopevOjvat, comp. 
Thucyd. vii. 57; viii. 100. Whence the name Moles, according to EW 
mol. M. p. 37. 20; conf. Miiller’s Orch. §. 390; according to others, drs 
ard aiddwyr, & tori ix rocidwy rive ral pyddwy dvOpwrwy—oure- 
xpornOn ; see Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 820; and further details in 
Haoul-Roch. ii. 448, which Plehbno, p. 40, adopts. But they were already 
/Eolians from being Achzans, see above, §. 8. n. 10. 


6) See the Life of Homer ascribed to Herodotus, c. 38: dd yap THC 
tig “"IXtoy orpartsiac—treow borepoy éxardy cai rpidxovra AéoBoc wKicOn 
kara wodec, rpdrepoy tovoa dod. By Grats, a descendant of Pen- 
thilus; comp. Strab. xiii. p. 873. A.; Pausan. iii. 2.1; Meziriac. ad Ovid. 
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Heroid. ii. p. 370, sqq.; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 37, sqq.; Plebn, I. c. p. 41. 
Vell. Paterculus places the settlement of Penthilus thirty-five years earlier, 
but also asserts that a second was made, (i. 4.) 


7) See Herod. i. 151; Strab. xiii. p. 900. D.; Eustath. ad Dionys. Pe- 
rieg. 536; and on the subject at large, Lud. de Hemmer Respublica 
Tenediorum e tenebris antiquitatum eruta numisque illustrata. (Hafnie, 
1735.) 


8) ‘Exarévyyoot, Herod. ibid. On their number and names, see Strab. 
xiii. p. 919. 

9) Thucyd. ii. 2; comp. Poppo, I. c. p. 442, sqq. This point is also 
illustrated by Dio Chrysost. Or. xlv. p. siz, where read MervAnvatos for 
Manowt. 

10) Herod. i. 149: Kapn, 1) @piewvic carsoptivyn, Anpioom, Néov 
Teixoc, Tivoc, Kidda, Nérwov, Alypdecoa, Ttravn, Aiyatar, Mipiwa, 
Tpdveca. avrat Evdena Alohéiwy mode al dpyaiar pia yap opewy wape- 
AVON V7rd "lwywy, Tpipyn. Comp. Strab. xui. p. 923, sqq.; and Raoul- 
Roch. iti. p. 41, sq. 


11) Founded by Cleuas and Malaus, (Strab. xiii.p. 873. A.) twenty 
years after Lesbos (V.Homeri, c. 38 ;) named from Mount Phricion in Lo- 
cris; see Strab. xill. p. 922. B., where he likewise notices Larissa and 
Neonteichos ; comp. Vit. Hom. c. 9. 


12) That these twelve cities however composed a league, similar to that 
of the Ionians, holding their federal festivals and assemblies at the temple 
of Apollo Gryneus (Strab. xiii. p. 919. C. coll. Miller, Dor. i. p. 290) is 
@ mere conjecture made by Ste.-Croix, des anc. gouv. féd. p. 156, which 
has been perhaps somewhat rashly repeated by Clavier (ii. 68), Raoul- 
Rochette (iii. 44), Muller (i. 262), and Schlosser (i. 1. §.312). Compare 
Tittm. §. 672. 


13) Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 128—138; Plehn, p. 44, sq. About thirty, 
according to Strab. xii. p. 923, sq. 


14) Such were the cities near Mount Ida (xexwpidarat ydp abras 
Herod. i. 151), at ’Axratat xadodpevar (Thucyd. iv. 52), Antander, 
Gargara, Assus (Pausan. vi. 4.5), and others, comp. Xenoph. Hell. iii. 
1. 16.—Strab. xiii. p. 895. B.: AgoBiwy ixwWucaZopivwy oyeddy re ric 
maonc Tpwadoc, wy 5 Kai xriopara siciy ai mrXtiora THY KarowKUsY. 
Did they found their claim on its having been conquered by Agamemnon ? 
Herod. v.94. We find olians at a subsequent period even in Ilium. 
Pausan. 1. 35. 3; vili. 12. 5. 


15) Ephor. ap. Strab. xiii. p. 896. B.; and Marx, p. 201. 


16) Sestos (Herod. ix. 115); Anos (Thucyd. vii. 57.) Will this 
serve to explain the account which states Penthilus to have settled in 
Thrace? Strab. xiii, p. 872. D.; but comp. Miller’s Orchom. §. 386. 


17) See Strabo, xiv. 957. C.; and, for a further account, Raoul-Roch. 
iii, p. 46—48. Has not this state been confounded with Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, by Ruhnk. ad Vell. Paterc. i. 4? 


18) Being conquered by Colophon; see Herod. 1. 150; Pausan. vii. 
5, 4; comp. Plut. Qu. Symp. vi. 8.1. It had originally been called 
Ephesus, Strab. xiv. p. 939, sq. Smyrna Melite, Vitruv. iv. 1; comp. 

achsm. i. 1. §. 114. 
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§. 77. These were the Ionians; who, on being ex- 
pelled from the northern parts of the Peloponnesus, 
had taken refuge among their kinsmen in Attica); 
whence, sixty years after the invasion of the Hera- 
clidze, they issued under the sons of Codrus* in 
search of new settlements. Whether those made at 
Chalcis and Eretria in Eubcea’, under Cothus and 
fEclus, were connected with this emigration is not 
decided ; indeed, as those cities appear to have been 
founded by Athens even before the Trojan war‘, they 
are perhaps rather to be reckoned among the original 
Ionian settlements. Delos*, however, and the adja- 
cent islands ®, received their Ionian population at the 
period of which we are treating, but the twelve Asiatic 
cities 7, Miletus, Myus, Priene in Caria, Ephesus, Co- 
lophon, Lebedus, Teos, Erythre, Clazomenz, Pho- 
ceea in Lydia, with Samos ® and Chios, on the islands 
so called, were the chief Ionian colonies, and the name 
of the race was afterwards almost peculiar to them, 
although they contained a great intermixture of 
Abantes", Minye ®, Cadmezans %, Dryopians *, Pho- 
cians 5, Molossians, Arcadians "6, Epidaurians"’, and 
others. The festival of the Panionia, held at the 
temple of the Heliconian Neptune at Mycale, where 
matters of general interest were discussed™, served 
as a bond of union, but generally speaking these cities 
were not only independent of each other, but often 
engaged in mutual hostilities *'. 


1) Comp. above, §. 17. n. 20; and Clavier, ii. p. 69, sqq. 


2) For their names and respective settlements, see Strab. xiv. p. 938, 
sq.; and Paus. vii. 2—4. Most of them are called »d0or, Strabo makes 
Androcles to_have been the chief, most other writers Neleus (not Newwevc, 
see Sturz de Dial. Mac. p. 13, sq.) see -A‘l. Var. Hist. viii. 5, with the 
Notes of Periz., and further details in Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Dian. 
v. 226; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 75, sqq.; some make lon himself to have been 
chief! comp. Ruhnok. ad Vell. Paterc. i. 4 Clavier, 1. p. 83. 


3) Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 432, sqq. 
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4) Strab. x. p. 685. B.: dugérepa d& xpd rev Towixey tx’ ’ Abn- 
vaiwy txrioOat Néyovras, Kai pera ra Tpwixd Aixddc cai Kd@og tz ’AGn- 
voy dppyGevrec O piv ry 'Eperpiay pxnot, 6 d& ryv Xadxida’ cai rév 
Aloriwy 8& reveg and rijc Tevdidov orpartac xarépavay ly ry ynow. 
Comp. Vell. Paterc.i.4. But Strabo had just before, p. 683. B. called 
them both brothers of Ellops, son of lon, from whom he asserts that the 
island Ellopia derived its name, and, p. 495. A. he pronounces their names 
barbarian, (did he mean Pelasgian?) comp. also Plut. Qu. gr. c. 22: 
Ké00¢ wai “Aucdog ot RovOov waideg eig EbGBctay geov otxnoorrec, 
Alodéwy rére rd mXésiora rig vnoov carexyéyvrwy. On this subject in 
general, see Pflugk rer. Euboic. spec. (Gedani, 1829.) Raoul-Roch. ii. 
p. 102, makes even the Abantes to have been Athenians. 


5) See, in general, Sallier’s hist. de Visle de Delos in the Mém. de 
PAcad. des Inscr. iii. p. 376, sqq.; and Dorville’s Exercitatio, qua in- 
scriptionibus Deliacis certa etas assignatur et alia ad Delum spectantia 
obitur tanguatur et illustrantur, in Misc. Obss: t. vii. C. Schwenck’s . 
Deliacorum Partic. i. (Franc. ad M. 1825,) treats only of the names the 
island had borne. 


6) Cyclades (ai vijcot, at rijy AjAov tevedwoayro, Eustath. ud Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 525), in particular, Ceos, Cythnos, Serip os, Siphnos, Rhenea, 
Paros, Syros, Naxos, Andros, Myconos. See Strab. x. p. 743, and more 
in Spanh. ad Callim. p. 376; Poppo, P: 271, sq.; the names of their re- 
spective xriorai are given by the Scholiast. ad Dionys. 1. 1. p. 355, sq. 
ed. Bernh. Comp. Raoul-Roch. iti. 79, sq. On their ravnyvpic at De- 
los, see above, §. 1]. n.9; and Clavier, ii. p. 106, sqq., who however 
makes the first settlers in Delos to have been Dorians ? 


7) Herod. i. 142; Vitruv. iv. 1; El. Var. Hist. viii. 5. Conf. Poppo, 
p- 446—468 ; Wachsm. 1. 1. §. 52. 


8) Consult Th. Panofka’s Res Samiorum, (Berl. 1822). 


9) T. Xpvonidov 'Apyatoroyia rig Xiov, Adyog éExgwynOeic —- (ty 
Xi, 1820); a treatise of little merit; consult Koray’s Xeaxye ’Apyao- 
Aoyiag Any, in his”Aracra, vol. iii. (Paris, 1830). 


10) Herod. i. 143: of pév vuy addoe “Iwveg cat ot AOnvator Epvyov 
TO ovvopa, ob BovdAdpevor Iwvec KexrXHoOar GAG Kai voy paivovrai pos 
ot Toddot abréwy iascyivecOat rp odvdpart ai bt SuwdeKa wédeEG ad- 
Tratryp re ovvépart HyaAAOvTO, K. T,X. 


11) In Chios? See the confused accounts in Pausan. vii. 4. 6. 
12) In Teos, ibid. 3. 3; compare Miiller’s Orchom. §. 399, sq. 


13) Under Philotas in Priene, Paus. vii. 2. 7; Strab. xiv. 933, A.; 
whence also the name Cadme, see ibid. p. 943, C., and Hellan. p. 144, ed. 
Sturz.; comp. Raoul-Roch. iii. 87. 


14) See above, §. 16. n.6. We also find Ionians and Dryopians toge- 
ther at Carystus in Eubcea; Strab. x. p. 685, A.: td rwy ix rerpard- 
Aewe THe wepl MapaQwva cai Srvptaiwy. Compare Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 
435.— May this be connected with the legend which makes the Dryopians 
to have been in Attica? (Aristid. Panath. t. i. p. 177. Dind.) 


15) In Phocea, Pausan. vii.3.6; later perhaps than the others. Com- 
pare Clavier, ii. p. 101. 


16) Probably Cleonzans and Phliasians, who according to Paus. vii. 3. 
5, formed the majority of the inhabitants of Clazomena.—Afterwards a 
considerable part of the city extended to an adjacent island ; see Schneider 
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ad Xenoph. Hell. v. 1. 31. cum Add. p. 106; compare Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 
12: oractaZover & ivdre ai wéree wai dd rove rérove, Sray p) eiguisg 
iyy 7 xepa wpdc 76 play elvas wdduv oloy ly KAalopevaig ol fri Xur 
(Str. xiv. p. 955, sqq.) rpd¢ rode iv »now’ Kal KoX\ogwrwe cai Noruig¢, 
x. 7. X. (on these see Thucyd. iii. 34, with Wasse’s remarks). 


17) Dorians, according to Herod. i. 146; but Clavier, ii. p. 85, and 
Raoul-Roch. ini. p. 76, with better reason, ascribe it to the Ionian Procles 
of Epidaurus, who, according to Paus. vii. 4. 2, took the island of Samos 
from the Leleges (descendants of Anceus, Panofka, 1. c. p. 11, 8qq.) 


18) Herod. i. 148; Str. xiv. p. 947, A. In the territory of Priene.— 
Also in Ephesus, Thucyd. iti. 104; Dion. Hal. iv. 25. But was not this 
at a later period? 


19) From Helice, in Achaia; compare Str. viii. p. 589,C.; Diodor. xv. 


20) Herod. i. 141: compere Ste.-Croix sur les anc. colonies, p. 221, 
sqq-, and des gouv. féd. p. 148, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 668, sqq. ; Wi hsm. 
i. 1.§. 114, who however asserts that councils were first held there in the 
Persian war. Is Herod. i. 170, on which he grounds this assertion, suffi- 
cient warrant for it? 


21) Samos with Ephesus, Paus. vii. 4.3; coll. Athen. vi. p. 267. A.? 
with Miletus in the war between Chalcis and Eretria (§. 11. n. 13), Herod. 
v. 99; with Priene, Plut. Qu. gr. 20; Priene with Miletus, ibid. and 
Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 359; Chios and Miletus against Erythre,, Herod. i. 
18; Miletus and Erythre against Naxos, Plut. Virt. Mull. p. 287, Po- 
lyeen, viii. 36; Myus with Miletus, id. viii. 35. 


§. 78. We are unfortunately destitute of further 
particulars respecting the early history of these colo- 
nies, and the exact period at which they severally 
flourished!; favoured as they were by situation and 
climate, their power appears to have but too early 
decayed through luxury*j We know most of Mile- 
tus’, particularly as regards its colonies, which Strabo 
extolled as the greatest wonder of its history‘. The 
other Ionian settlements sent out theirs also®, of which 
let it suffice to mention here Thasos, colonised from 
Paros®; Samothrace7, and Perinthus® from Samos; 
Eleus from Teos®; and Lampsacus from Phocea”; 
but none could boast, like Miletus, of being the mo- 
ther of eighty daughters". With the, exception of 
Naucratis in Egypt", these lay nearly all on the coast 
of the Euxine and Propontis®; Cyzicus™ and Si- 
nope ™, (the latter itself the parent of Trapezus and 

U 
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several other cities ,) may be considered as the most 
ancient, but appear to have received reinforcements” 
from the mother country when the Cimmerians, on 
being expelled by the Scythians, overran all Asia 
Minor (B. C. 700) and the Greek settlements, with- 
out however causing them any permanent injury. Only 
a short time before that event, Miletus had founded 
Abydos and Proconnesus”, and, thirty years after it, 
that state made several settlements on the very coasts 
of Scythia®. Of these, Istros, Tomi, and particularly 
Olbia or Miletopolis, on the Borysthenes™, are the 
most celebrated. The colonies of Apollonia, Odessus, 
and others on the Thracian coast®, with Theodosia 
and Panticapzeum in the Tauric Chersonese®, com- 
pleted the circle of cities which won for the Pontus 
the appellation of the Hospitable instead of the In- 
hospitable™, and continued down to a very late period 
seats of Greek civilisation and refinement in the midst 
of barbarism. The dates of their respective founda- 
tions cannot all be ascertained; some appear to have 
been settled but a short time before the conquests of 
Persia put an end to the freedom and prosperity of 
the Greek states of Asia Minor™; of so many at least 
as did not seek an asylum on other shores, as the 
Teians did at Abdera™, and the Phocezans in Elea” 
and Massilia™. 


1) Herod. i. 142: of 82 "Iwveg ovrot, roy cai rd Damwndy tore, rod 
piv obpavod xai rév wptwy ty rp KadNioTp irvyyavoy Wpvedpusvas W6- 
Mac Tavrwv avOpwxwy rév npeic idper. Conf. Pausan. vii. 5. 2; 
Anistid. Panath. i. p. 160, Dind. 


2) See Athen. xii. c. 26—3], coll. xiv. c. 19,20; Barthél. Voy. d’A- 
nach. t. vi. p. 136; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 72; also Geel’s Anecdd. Hemsterh, 
§. 114—T1dhas xor yoay adeysos MaAnowe; conf. Hemst. ad Aristoph. 

ut. v. 1003. 


3) Compare Wasse’s Exc. ad Thucyd. viii. 25 (ap. Poppo, I. c. p. 486— 
492); Fr. Eb. Rambach de Mileto ejusque coloniis. (Hal. 1790); G. Th. 
Soldan rer. Milesiar. Comm. i. (Darmst. 1829); A. Schréder rerum Mi- 
lesiac. Particula i. (Stralsund, 1827). 


4) Strab. xiv. p. 941, C.: Hodrd &é rij¢ xédtwe Epya ravrnye, piyw- 
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roy 02 rd xARO0C ray aroixkwy’ & re yap Evfeavog Wovrog urd rovrwy 
cuvgxura: wag xai 4 Wporovric cai dAdo mreiove réro:. Compare 
also Ephor. ap. Athen. 1. c. p. 523. E. 


5) Raoul-Roch. t. iii. p. 139—154. 


6) Thucyd. i. 104; Strab. x. p. 745,C. About B.C. 720. Compare 
Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 226—232 ; Strabo, vii. p. 484, sqq., mentions other 
Parian colonies in Illyria (Pharos and others). Compare Marx. ad Ephor. 
p. 254. 


7) Thucyd. iii. 3; Paus. vii. 4. 3, et plur. ap. Panofka, 1. c. p. 21.— 
About 1000 years B. C. 


8) Plut. Qu. Gr. 56; Scymn. Ch. v. 712; according to Syncellus, p. 
238, D., who is followed by Raoul-Rochette, iii. p. 360, it was not earlier 
than 590, B.C.; Panofka, p. 22, makes it to have been settled at the 
ame time as Samothrace. It was afterwards called Heraclea. Compare 

osim. i. 62. 


9) Scymn. Ch. v. 706.—Of Ephesus, according to Plut. Parellal. 41. 


10) Charon Lampsac. ap. Plut. Virt. Mull. t. viii. p. 289, sqq. ed. 
Hutt.; comp. Creuzer’s Antiq. Hist. Fgmm. p. 110—114, According to 
Strab. xiii. p. 881, B., from Miletus.(?) Raoul-Rochette (iii. p. 145) 
8a it was a settlement from both.—About B.C. 650, according to Eu- 
sebius '. 

11) So Plin. Hist. N. v. 29; but the reading is uncertain. Seneca, 
Cons. ad Helv. c. 6, gives seventy-five as the number. 


12) The date is uncertain. See Wyttenb. ad Plut. Morr. p. 907. Ae- 
cording to Eus. it was just at the commencement of the Milesian OaXacao- 
cparia, B.C. 753; according to Strabo, xvii. p. 1153, C., under Psam- 
metichus (about B.C. 660, comp. Herod. ii. 154), it was at first MiAnolwy 
Teixoc, see J. R. Forster, ap. Rambach. |. c. p. 65, sqq.; and afterwards 
called Naucratis, (perhaps under Amasis, B. C. 550; compare Herod. ii. 
178—180). Vide plur. ap. Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 165—168 §. 


13) V. A. Formaleoni, Storia filosofica e politica della navigazione, dell 
commercio, e delle colonie degli antichi ne! mare nero. (Ven. 1788—89) ; 
comp. the Peripli Ponti Euxini of Arrian and Scymous Chius (t. ii. p. 313— 
350, ed. Gail.); Amm. Marc. xxii.8; also de Peyssonnel Observations 
hist. et geogr. sur les peuples barbares, qui ont habité les bords du Danube 
et du Pont-Euxin. (Paris, 1765); and Th. S. Bayeri Opuscula, ed. Chr. 
A. Klotz.—For details consult Schlosser, i. 1. §. 300, sqq.; Wachsm. i. 1. 
§. 56; and, on the connection between these settlements and the legend of 
the Argonauts, Muller, Orchom. §.285,8qq.; coll. Schoénemann de Geogr. 
Argonaut. (Gott. 1788). 


14) Strab. xiv. p. 941, D., coll. xii. p. 861, sqq.; Plin. Hist. N. v. 32. 
Compare Wasse’s Exc. ad Thucyd. viii. 107; (Poppo, 1. c. p. 476—486) ; 
and also, in particular, Aristidis Panegyr. t. i. p. 381—400, ed. Dind. 


*B.C.654. “ The original foundation was by the Phocwans; the second 
colony was planted by the Milesians, to which we may refer the date of 
Eusebius.”’ Clinton, F. H. in ann. 654. Trans. 


. © «* That Naucratis was already founded before B.C. 569, is proved by 
Herod. ii. 178.””—Clinton, F. H. ann. 630. The English student will not 
‘fail to consult our great Chronologer throughout this work, particularly 
vol. i. in connection with this chapter on the colonies.. Only vol. ii. of the 
Fasti had appeared when our author wrote. Tras... - 
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15) Xenoph. Anab. v. 9. 15; Str. xil. p. 821, A.; comp. Raoul-Roch. 
iii. p. 171, sqq.—On its situation, Polyb. iv. 56. 


16) Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. 23; v. 3.2; Diodor. xiv. 30. They paid a 
land-tax to the parent state; Xen. v. 5. 10.—See more in Raoul-Roch. iii. 
331, and consult F. P. Thrige’s Historia Cyrenes, Part i. (Hafnisw, 1819). 


17) Cyzicus, B. C. 683; Sinope, 632, according to Euseb., who also 
states that a settlement was first formed there B.C. 751. See Raoul- 
Roch. iii. p. 169, sqq., and what he has inferred (p. 329, sqq.) from 
Scymn. Ch. Frgm. v. 210—225, on the repeated" colonisation of Sinope. 
~ He makes Amisus to have been settled about the same time ; this how- 
ever did not continue a pure Milesian colony. Strab. xii. p. 823, A.; conf. 
Rambach, l. c. p. 51. 


18) Compare Herod. iv. 11,12; Strab. i. p. 106, B.; xiii. p. 930, C.— 
According to Herod. i. 15, 16, they seized on Sardis under the reign ef 
Ardys (B.C. 682—-633), and were driven from Asia during that of Aly- 
attes (B. C. 621—564). The Scythians bent their march towards Media, 
Herod. 1. 103, sqq.—Are we, with Strabo (iii. p. 222, C.), to believe that a 
similar invasion had occurred before Homer's time? Compare Francke’s 
Callinus, p. 89—117, and on the subject at large, Freret in Mém. de l’Acad. 
d. Inscr. t. xix. p. 577, sqq.; also Bayer in Comm. Acad. Petrop. t. ii. p. 
419, sq. 


19) Under Gyges (B.C. 720—682) ; Strab. xiii. p. 883, D.; coll. 879, 
A.: Lpiawdg iore wédsc éxi Oaddrry cai deysny ericpa & of péy Man- 
ciwy gaciv, oiwep cai "ABvdoy xai Ipoxéyy_coy cvvgmeay cara riy 
cere xaipdy. Compare Wasse ad Thucyd. viii. 61 ; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 

» §4q- 


20) See Scymn. Ch. Frgm. v. 19, sqq., and more in Raoul-Rech. iii. 
. 314, sqq.—Ephorus, ap. Ath. xii. p. 523, E., Marjows iwe pay ob 
rpvgwy, ivixwy TxvOac, bears upon this. 


21) Also called Borysthenes, Strab. vii. p- 470, A.; compare Herod. iv. 
18; Plin. Hist. N. iv. 26; but especially the delightful description in Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. 


22) Compare Strab. vii. p. 491, and more in Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 386, 
sqq- On Apollonia also, Per. ad Alian. Var. Hist. iii. 17. 


23) Strab. vii. p. 475, sqq.; compare Heyne, rerum Chersonesi Taurice 
memoria breviter exposita, 1787, in Opusce. Acadd. t. iii. p. 384—397.— 
It was afterwards the seat of the Bosphoric kingdom of the Acheanactidss 
(B.C. 480—432 ; Diodor. xii. 31), and of the dynasty of Spartocus (among 
whom was Leucon, 393—354; see Periz. ad Alian. Var. Hist. vi. 18; 
Wolf. ad Demosth. Lept. p. 249, and on Theodosia in particular, p. 256 ; 
Wachsm. i. 2. §.329), until Parysades ceded it to Mithridates. See Boze, 
des rois du Bospore Cimmérien, in Mém. de l’Acad. d. J. t. vi. p. 549, 
Cary, hist. des rois de Thrace et de ceux du Bospore Cimmérien éclairée 
par des médailles (Paris, 1752). Raoul-Rochette, Antiquités grécques du 
Bospore Cimmérien (Paris, 1822), coll. de Koehler, Remarques sur un 
ouvrage intitulé A. du B.C., and P. v. Koppen’s Alterth. am Nordgestade 
des Pontus ( Wien. 1823); Osanni Syll. Inscr. iii. p. 121, sqq. coll. Boeckh 





h «6 By Autolycus, in the fabulous times; by Ambron, B. C. 782 ; by 
Coiis and Critines, B. C. 629, during the occupation of Asia by the Cim- 
merians.” Clinton, F. H. i. ann. 629. Traws. 
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ad C. Inscr. i. p. 145, B\ Tt Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 281—284; for the 
chronology, see also St. Allais, l’Art de vérifier les dates avant l’ére Chré- 
tienne (Paris, 1819), t. iii. p. 28, and on the successors of Mithridates, J. 
Foy Vaillant Achemenidarum imperium (Paris, 1725), p. 187, sqq.; Sou- 
ciet de regina Pythodoride (Paris, 1737) ; Bayer in Comm. Acad. Petrop. 
t.v. p. 297, sqq.; Opusce. p. 225, sqq. 

24) Ebt&eavoc wéyroc, instead of aevoc, Strab. vii. p. 458. A. Can 
this have been a mere euphonism as Eustathius, ad Dionys. v. 146, and 


chers pretend? Conf. Lindenbrog. ad Ammian. Marc. xxii. 8. p. 34), 
ron. 


25) Herod. i. 141, sqq.; vi. 18, 8qq.; coll. c. 42. 


26) Herod. i. 168. B. C. 543: the first settlement by the Clazomenian 
Timesias (B.C. 656) had fallen into decay. See, on this point in general, 
my Versuch einer urkundlichen Gesch. v. Abdera in the Allg. Schulzeitung, 
1880, Nos. 63, 64. 


27) In Herod. i. 167, (and on coins also, ) ‘Yé\n, afterward ’EXéa, Strab. 
vi. p- 387; Lat. Velia, Gell. N. Att. x. 16; comp. Dionys. Hal. i. 20; 
and Mazocchi ad Tabb. Heracl. p.516. See Fr. Minter’s Velia in Luca- 
nien, in an appendix to Hegewisch. (Altona, 1818.) 


28) Thucyd. i. 13; Pausan. x.8.4. The foundation of the city was 
however still more ancient, see Aristot. ap. Harpocr. in v.: six hundred 
years B.C., and one hundred and twenty before the battle of Salamis, 
according to Timzus (ap. Scymn. Ch. 210, sqq.), Euseb., and Solinus, ii. 
52. (Ol. xlv.) they ascribe its settlement to the increased intercourse of 
the Phoczans with the west; for their intercourse with Arganthonius 
king of Tartessus, see Herod. i. 163, and Tzschucke ad Pompon. Mel. ii. 
6. 9. p. 551; see also Aristot. ap. Athen. xiii. p.576; Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 2; 
Justin. xliji. 3, eqq.; and Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 404—425. On the history 
of this colony in general, consult P. Hendreich’s Massilia, in Gron. Thes. t. 
vi. p. 2943—3006; Guys, Marseille ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1786); 
J. d. Johansen, vet. Massiliz res et instituta (Kiliw, 1818); A. Brackner, 
Hist. reip. Massiliensium (Gott. 1826). 


§. 79. The Dorian colonies in like manner followed 
the AZolian and Ionian?. Those at Lyctus, Gnossus, 
and Gortyna in Crete, have been already noticed. 
Simultaneous with those settlements was the colonisa- 
tion of Rhodes*, which, according to tradition, had 
been peopled with Argives by the Heraclide Tlepole- 
mus*, Its three cities, Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus‘, 
which subsequently coalesced into one state, consti- 
tuted, with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, until the 
exclusion of the last from the league®, the Doric 
Hexapolis, a confederacy which had for its point of 
union the temple of the Triopian Apollo on the Ca- 
rian coast’. Of the other Dorian settlements in that 
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quarter some were formed from Rhodes, whose ex- 
tensive commerce is attested by others m the remote 
west®, Others, as Selge and Sagalassus in Pisidia®, 
clamed their descent, ike Cnidus™, directly from 
Lacedzmon. There are better reasons for consider- 
ing that state to have been the parent of Melos" and 
Thera”, although those islands were colonised chiefly 
by Achzans and Minyz, the latter having sought 
shelter m Laconia™, on being expelled from their 
original possessions m Lemnos by the Tyrrhenian 
fagitives from Attica. Theras, of the lime of the 
Agidz *, lead the colonists, and from him one of the 
islands received the name Thera instead of that of 
Callste which it had til then borne. From that 
island Battus founded Cyrene“, B. C. 632, where his 
descendants were still reigning as late as B. C. 40. 
1) On thes subject in general, comp. Racel-Rechette, mi. p. 59—74; 


154, sqq.; Clavier, 2. pp. 100, 110; Muller's Derrams, 1 p. 118, sqq.; 
Wacken. i. 1. §- 3, SI. 

2) Serab. xiv. p 965. C.; comp. above, ¢. 20. 2.8; and Muller's £gi- 
net. p 41, sqe. 

3) Hemer. Thad. i. 653, sqq-: Diode. rv. 58; ¥. 59, etc. Comp. Th. 
Menge's Vorgeschichte von Rhodos bes rar berakinisch-donschen Siede- 
lame (Colla, 1827); bat see Miller's Doctans, . p. 124, and Dissea. 
ad Pind. Olrepae va. $2 In Cos also and its adjacent islands the Iliad 
recoguises the presence of Heracinie. see above, i. 15. 5. 10; and on the 
werskip of Hercules at Ces, see Spathem ad Callim. H. ia Del. v. 160, 
soq- On hss worship at Linde:s, M. W. Heiter, de Gotterdhenste auf 
Rhedes, part . ( Zerbst. 127.) 

4) Compare, on thss sabrect. Mears: Rhedes. appended to his Creta, 
« Amst. 1675): Pe eer Re a (Cot. 1818); and 
Hether's Geog. d. Insel. Rhodes , Bramieab. 1823 


S; B.C. 4086; see Daodoc. siz. 75. 


7) Hered. L c.; Dioavs. Hal. iv. 25: conf. See.-Crom des gouv. fd. 
po. 153—155; Titumana, §. 671. On the jocal legends, see Boeckh. ad 
Sebel. Prod. p. 315. 


&; Serab. ure. p O57. A.: car rae 9c O\rpriacge Serer sryreic 
evteusr. Riocde mm Ibersa, for mstance, and the Baleasse isles. 
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9) Strab. xii. p. 855; conf. Polyb. v. 76. 11, and more in Raoul-Roch. 
in. p. 407, sqq.; Miiller’s Dorians, 1. p. 143, %q. For an account of all the 
reputed or real colonies from Sparta, see Meurs. Misc. Lace. i. 7. 


10) Herod. i. 174. Cos, on the other hand, with Nisyra, Calydna, and 
others, claimed their origin from Epidaurus; Halicarnassus and Myndus 
from Troezen ; Herod. vii. 99, coll. Strab. xiv. p. 970. A.; Pausan, 1i. 30. 
8. The Cnidian colonies were Lipara (Thucyd. iii. 88; Diodor. v. 9; 
conf. Goller de situ Syrac. p. x.) and Corcyra Nigra in Ilyria (Strab. vii. 
p- 485). 

11) Herod. viii. 48; Thucyd. v. 84, etc. Founded (according to Thu- 

av 112) seven hundred years before its destruction by the Athenians, 

-C. 416. 

12) See Strab. x. p. 741. B., and more in Raoul- Roch. iii. 52, sqq. 


13) See Herod. iv. 145, sqq.; Strab. viii. p. 534. A.; Pausan. vii. 2.2; 
Conon ap. Phot. Cod. 186, narr. 36, and Miiller, Orchom. §. 313, sqq., who 
has exhausted the subject. 


14) Pausan. iii. 1.7. The genealogy ran thus: (dipus—Polynices 
—Thersander—Tisamenus—Autesion—Theras and ‘gia, the mother of 
the first kings of Sparta, whose guardian accordingly Theras was. See 
Herod. iv. 147, with Valckenaer’s Notes, and Boeckh. ad Pind. Olympion. 
ii. p. 115. 


15) See Herod. iv. 150, sqq.; Pind. Pyth. iv., and Callim. H. in Apoll. 
v. 75, with the commentt.; Just. xiii. 7; Strab. xvii. p. 1194. B. Hence 
Dionys., Perieg. v. 213, calls them 'Apuxdaiwy yivoc avépwy. The date of 
its foundation varies between Ol. xxxvii.(Euseb.) and Ol. xlv. (Solinus, xxvii. 
44, five hundred and eighty-six years after the fall of Troy.) The assertion 
of the Schol. on Pindar, i c. that the dynasty of Battus lasted only two 
hundred years, favours the first mentioned date, i. e. B. C. 632. 


16) On the genealogy of the Euphemidz, see Boeckh. ad Pind. Expl. 
p- 265, sqq. Their dynasty contains four of the name of Battus, and four 
of Arcesilaus occurring alternately; Herod. iv. 158, sqq. coll. Heracl. 
Pont. c. 4. Consult on the subject at large, J. Hardion, Hist. de la ville 
de Cyréne, in Mém. de Il’Acad. d. J. iil. p. 391, sqq.; J. P. Thrige res 
Cyrenes, part i. (Hafn. 1820,) iterum ed. S. N. J. Bloch (1828). 


§. 80. The same was the case with the cities of 
Magna Grecia!, of which, though Lacedemon was 
reputed the common parent, only Tarentum? can be 
considered of really Spartan origin®, and that on the 
authority of the legend of the Parthenii‘. The con- 
nection of Sparta with the Epizephyrian Locrians° is 
not quite clear; it is said to have commenced with 
the Messenian war®, Although both their name and 
history indicate a totally different origin’, they passed 
eventually for a Dorian settlement®, and, as such, 
were assisted by Lacedzemon in the war with Cro- 
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tona, which was signalised by the victory at Sagra 
and its attendant wonders®. Pausanias derives the 
origin of both those cities immediately from Lacede- 
mon”, for though Crotona™ and its daughter-cities, 
Caulonia*, Pandosia™, and Terina™, were considered 
by all antiquity to be Achzan colonies”, nothing more 
could be meant than colonies of the original inhabit- 
ants of Laconia '* led out by their Dorian conquerors”. 
Sybaris, however, was indisputably an Achzan city, 
founded, although particulars are not known, about 
the same time as Crotona®; the tie of kindred did 
not however in the least check the annihilating fury 
of the Crotoniats, who put an end” (B. C. 510) to the 
power and prosperity which Sybaris had then enjoyed 
for two centuries™, The fugitives from the ruined 
city found shelter in their colonies of Laus and Sci- 
drus*!; their return was long prevented by the 
jealousy of Crotona, until Pericles formed a new set- 
tlement ® at Thurii, B. C. 444, colonists from which 
place and Tarentum soon afterwards built Heraclea®, 
on the site of the ancient Siris*. Metapontum also 
appears to have received an Achean population from 
Thurii*®, Another colony from ancient Sybaris was 
Posidonia, afterwards called Pestum™ by the Luca- 
nians. In like manner the name of the Locrian co- 
lony Hipponium was altered to Vibo Valentia®. 

1) MeydAn ‘EAAde: see Polyb. ii. 39; Strab. vi. p. 389. B., with Ca- 
saubon’s note; and on the antiquity, extent, and duration of this name, see 
Ph. Cluver, Italia Ant.; A.S. Mazocchi, Comm. in eneas tabb. Hera- 
cleenses, (Neap. 1754,) p. 9, sqq.; and Avellino, Saggio sulla esten- 
sione della M. Grecia e sulle citta in essa comprese ; Sainte-Croix sur la 
législation de la Gr. Gr. in the Mém. de Acad. d. J. xlii. p. 286—333 ; 
C. G. Heyne’s ‘ Prolusiones xv. de,civitatum Grecarum per M. Gr. et Sic. 
institutis et legibus,” in his Opuscc. Acadd. t. ii. pp. 3—298,; Micali, 
Italia avanti il dominio dei Romani, (Firenze, 1821,) i. p. 261, sqq.; 


Niebuhr's Roman Hist.:i. iP: 153, sqq.; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 58; and espe- 
cially the Numismatics of Hub. Goltz (Antw. 1618), p. 246—305; and 


Dom. Magnan, Miscell. Numism. (Rome, 1772-74). 

2) See Plat. de Legg. i. p. 637. B.; and Mazocchi, !. 1. p. 89—99; 
Heyne, p. 214-232; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 235—238; Miller’s Dorians, 
i. p. 144; founded Ol. xviii. 2. B. C. 707. (Euseb.) 
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3) Under Phalanthus; see Antiochus and Ephorus ap. Strab. vi. p. 
426, sqq.; Dionys. Hal. Frag. xvii. 1, 2; Justin. 1i1. 4, and more in Marx 
ad Eph. Frag. p. 156: conf. Manso’s Sp. i. 2. §. 275, sqq. Were how- 
ever the settlers the offspring of irregular marriages, or of slaves, (Schol. 
Hor. Od. ii. 6. 12), éwevvaxrai, conf. Athen. vi. p. 271, C. coll. Diodor. 
Exc. Vat. p. 10. ed. Mai? On the question at large, consult Lorenz Diss. 
de orig. vett. Tarentinorum. ( Berl. 1827); Jo. Juvenis de Antiq. et varia 
Tarentinorum fortuna libri viii. in the Italia JIlustrata, seu rerum urbium- 
que Italicarum scriptores varii note melioris, (Francof. 1600,) p. 1219— 
1410, and in the Thesaurus Grecus Burmannianus, vol. ix. p. 5. 


4) But see Strab. vi. p. 402. A.: cdpwWayre ydp ebOde al rey Ayawy 
worse Hoay, at vy ode sici rAjy Tie Tapayrivwy: conf. Liv. xxv. 15; 
Ephorus (l.c. p. 428. D.) says the Parthenii found Achwans already 
establi there. 

5) See, in general, Heyne, I. c. pp. 46—61; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 193, 
qq- 

6) See, on the discrepancy of Aristotle and Timeus, Polyb. Exc. 1. xii. 
c. 5, qq-; and now especially the Exc. Vat. p. 384. Mai; coll. Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 366, operépyc ptyOéivreg advaccaic, and so also Eustath.: 
Niebuhr says (R. H. vol. i. p. 155,) ‘* the story about the origin of the 
founders of Locri, and of the colony which Phalanthus is said to have 
settled at Tarentum in O]. xviii. 1, as well as that about the followers of 
Teras, induce us to suspect that the sons of marriages contracted where 
no right of intermarriage existed between the parties, were at that time 
disturbing the peace of several of the aristocratical republics, and that 
measures were taken for sending them to a distance.” Hence it was that 
in these settlements the nobility traced their descent by the female line, 
and ray éxardy oixwy, Polyb. xii. 5.7; conf. Wyttenb. ad Plut. de S. 
Nam. v. p. 66; Miuller’s Orchom. §. 167. 


7) Were they from the Locri Ozole, or Locri Opuntii? Strab. vi. p. 
397. C.: Aoxpay drotcot ray ty ry Kprooaiy xodry pucpov §orepor(?) 
tig amd Kpdrwvoc cai Svpaxovowy crisewo AmouoOevrec Ud Eb- 
ayvQouc? “Egopoc 3 ote , riiv 'Oxovvriwy Aoxpdy aroixove pfoac. 
But comp. Marx ad Eph. p. 150; Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 319, sqq.; Boeckh. 
ad Pind. Expl. p. 188. Or are we to assume the fact of two colonies? In 
that case, which of them will fall Ol. xxiv. 2. (Euseb.) B.C. 6831 


8) Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 146; ii. p. 243.—Strab. vi. p. 414. B., and 
Seymn. Ch. v. 277, recognise Dorians at Zephyrium even prior to the 
foundation of Syracuse. 


9) Pausan. iii. 3. 1, and at all events, Ol. x. or xi. 


-10) Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 12; Justin. xx. 2,3; conf. Strab. vi. p. 400. 
B., and more in Heyne, |. c. p. 184; Lindem. ad Vitt. Hemst. et Ruhnk. 
(Lips. 1822) p. 35; Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 17. 


11) Heyne, 1. c. p. 176—195 ; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 185, sqq. Strabo 
says this settlement was made simultaneously with that of Syracuse; the 
common account (Dionys. Hal. ii. 59, and the Armen. Euseb.) place it, 
Ol. xvil. 3. (B.C. 710). For its situation, see Liv. xxiv. 3. 


12) Scymn. v. 317; comp. Strab. vi. p 401. A.; Pausan. vi. 3. 5; 
according to whom however it would seem to have been founded from 
Achaia direct. See Heyne, p. 203; Raoul-Roch. tii. p. 189, sqq.; Poppo 
ad Thucyd. t. i. part ii. p. 551. 


x 
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13) Seymn. v. 325; comp. above, §. 15. n. 8, and Mazocchi, 1. c. p. 
101—105, who assumes that there were two colonies of the name. 


14) Scymn. v. 304, and more in Heyne, p. 202; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 
192. 


15) Herod. vi. 47; Polyb. 0. 39.6; Scymn. v. 322. 


16) S ing the legend of the Lacedsemonian origin of the Sabines to 
be true, (Dion. Hal. un. 49; conf. Niebubr. R. H. 1. p. 102,) on which 
the Gens Claudia rested their claim as patrons of Sparta, (Sueton. Tib. 
c. 6,) the occurrence of the name Amyclz on the Sabine coast would 
countenance this hypothesis. See Serv. ad Virg. En. x. 564; Erasm. 
Adagg. Chil. p. 232. A.; Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 112, and the commentt. on 
Tac. Ann. iv. 59. 


17) See Miller's Dorians, 1. p. 146, who even makes the founder My- 
scellus to have been a Heraclide, following Ovid. Metam. xv. 20. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, however, vii. p. 593. C., be was from Rhype in Achaia, 
(Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 8: says Mvoxed dc reg Ayatdc wy 1b yévog ix K pnrnct) 
A farther account of hum may be seen in Strab. vi. p. 402, sqq.; 414. A.; 
conf. Heyne, lc. p. 179, and the commentt. on the proverb : Kpérwyoc 
wytéorepoc (Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 1067; Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 107). 

18) According to Euseb.—Comp. Scymm. Ch. v. 325, sqq.; Strab. vi. 

403, sqq.; and for a further account see Heyne, l. c. p. 126, sqq.; 
Raoal- Rach. ill. p. 241, sqq. 

19) See Strab. and Diod. Il. cc. ; the more immediate cause of the catas- 
trophe (the dyoc of Telys) is variously related : see also Aristot. Polit. v. 
2.10; Athen. xu. 21; and more in Wyttenbach ad Flat. S. Num. v. 
p- 65. 

20) See, besides the authorities already given, Dicdor. xii. 9; Athen. xii. 
15—21. Strabo: rosovroy & eorvyig duyveycey 9 wide abra rd wiiov, 
Gore reccapuy piv Overy ror xAQCIOy UTAprE, WivTe C2 Kai Eixoot xO- 
AEce UaHROONE Eye, TpLaKxovTa Ci pupacw avépey (so likewise Jambl. 
Vv. Pythag. §. 260; but Scymn. v. 340, only 100,000) twit Kperwndrac 
éorparevcay, weyrycopra Ci cradisy Kixdoy GuvERANPOUY OiKOUYTEC xi 
Ty Kpa@icr. 

21) Herod. vi. 21; conf. Strab. vi. 388. B.; Mazzochi, p. 502. 


22) Diodor. xii. 10. sqq. ; conf. Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 12, and more in 
Bentley, Opusce. p. 359, ed. Lips.; Heyne, 1. c. p. 138, sqq; Raoul- 
Roch. iv. p. 33, sqq : Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 54; Wachsm. 1. 2. § 98. 


23) Strab. vi. p. 405. C. D.—Diodor. xii. 36. mentions only the Taren- 
tines.— OL. lxxxvi. 4. 


24) Though not exactly on the same site, Strab. I. c. p. 405. A.: 
xorapoi Cvo xrAwroi Acipic Kai Lipec, ig od Wodic Hy Gpervvpoc Tpwixh 
(conf. Athen. xii. p. 523. C. and the commentt. on Herod. viii. 62 ; Goeller, 
de situ, etc. p. 290 ; Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 325, sqq. ; Miiller, Zgin. p. 69; 
afterwards, about Ol. xxv., some Colophonians settled there, comp. Nie- 
bubr, R. H. i. p. 157) ypovy & rij¢ ‘“Hoacdsiag tvravber oixroOcions vxd 
Tapavrivey, ixivsoy airy rev ‘Hpaxikwrey vanpte x. tr. X.; conf. 
Mazocchi, |. c. p. 64, sqq. ; Heyne, p. 235, sqq. 

25) Strab. vi. p. 406. A.: hgavicbn O vxd Lavmréw ‘Avrioxog é 
ono, ixcheglivra rdv Téxoy ixouHou Téy “Aya rwde, per an epy- 
Onva: 6& card picog rb xpdc Taparrivove rev Ayawy iexecdvrey 
Tie Aaxwyuije, referring to an earlier settlement than that mentioned by 
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Heyne, p. 209, and Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 39, who make the first founders to 
have been from Thurii; in which case we must only understand the Sy- 
barites who were expelled from that colony, Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 10: for 
Scymn. Ch. v. 328, and Liv. xxv. 15, both call it an Achzan state. 


26) Strab. v.p. 384. C.; comp. Pasqu. Magnoni de Pesti origg ; Ma- 
zocchi, p. 498—515 ; Joann. Crosse, comm. brevis qua in Pesti, anti- 
quissime Lucania civitatis, origines et vicissitudines inquiritur, (Halis, 
1768,) and Major’s Ruins of Pzstum, etc. (Lond. 1768.) 


27) Strab. vi. p. 393, sq. 


§. 81. Next in antiquity! and renown to these co- 
lonies, which may almost all be considered as resulting 
either immediately or ultimately from the Dorian con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus, were those planted by the 
Ionian cities of Eubcea, whose importance and pros- 
perity is attested by the interest which all Greece, ac- 
cording to Thucydides?, took in a war between Chalcis 
and Eretria, previous to the conquest of the former by 
Athens’, and the destruction of the latter by the Per- 
sians‘. Of those colonies Chalcis founded by far the 
greater number, some beyond the western seas, others 
on the Thracian coasts>; Eretria also® had settlements 
on the latter about Mount Athos and in the district of 
Pallene, but those of Chalcis so far preponderated 
that, although colonies from other states were formed 
in the same territory, as, for instance, Stagirus and 
Acanthus from Andros’, the whole peninsula situate 
between the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs obtained 
the common name of Chalcidice®; at a later period we 
find Olynthus® at the head of a confederacy of thirty- 
two? of its cities. The islands los, Seriphus, Pepare- 
thus, and others, were also called Chalcidian colonies". 


1) Strab. x. p. 685. C.: éordAnocay dé ai droiat abra, nabdmep 
eioncey ‘AptororéAnc, via 1) rev ‘IamoBorey (§. 57. 0. 2) srexpare 
wontreia. Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 198, sqq. places them O]. x. 1. B. C. 740. 


2) I..15. See above, §. ll. n. 13. 


3) Herod. v.77; lian. V. Hist. vi. 1; comp. Wachsm. i. 1. §. 323. 
About Ol. Ixviii. B. C. 506. 
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4) Hered. vi. 101; Plat. Memex. p. 240. B.; de Lepg. tii. p. G98. D. 


CBC 0) It was however afterwards restored. Comp. Strab. x. p. 
é - 


5) Ta éxi Qpacac ywpia, comp. Gatterer de Thracia Herodoti et Thu- 
cydidis (Comm. Gana. 1781, sqq-) t. vi. p. 5—9; Gail, le Philologue, 
P. 3. p. 315—335 ; Poppo Prolegg. Thucyd. ti P.2. p. 346; Schafer 
Appar. crit. et exeg. ad Demosth. t. i. a 3 Waste de bypes. im hist 
Phu. P. 3. p. 11; Voemel, Prolegg. ad Demosth. Philipp. p. 23. 


6) Strab. x. p. 685.C. Monde, for instance, see Thucyd. iv. 123, with 
Docker’s notes, and Raonl-Roch. ni. p. 204. Was Scione also founded 


Eretrans? (Thocyd. 1. 120.) ae” Plat. Quest. Gr. i, they 
7) Thacvd. iv. 64 88; coll. Plat Quest. Gr. 30. Founded OL xxxi. 
according to Eusebrus. 


8) See Mannert’s Geogr. d. Gr. und R. vii. p. 344—465 ; Peppo, Lc. 
p- 344—375. 


9) Thacyd. i. 58 ; Kenoph. Hell. v. 2. 12; comp. Tittman, §. 733, and 
Voumel de Olrathi situ, civitate, @t eversione (Franc. ad M. 
1827,) or his Prolegg. ad Demosth. Orat. V. (France. 1829.) 


10) Demosth. Philipp. in. p. 117.21. They subsequently shared the 
fate of Olvnthos when it was destroyed by Philip of Mactdon, (OL evi 
B. C. 347; Diodor. xvi. 53,) and first reappear at the settling of Cassan- 
dria, (OL exti. 2. B. C.315; Diodor. xix. 52; Pamsan. v. 23. 2). 


11) Seymm. Ch. +. 585 


§. 82. But the most ancient of the Chalcidian, and 
indeed of all the western Greek settlements, was Cuma 
in the territory of the Opici}, or rather originally on 
the Insulz Pithecuse, whence it subsequently ex- 
tended to the maimland*. From it issued the other 
Chalcidian establishments in that neighbourhood’, 
of which however only Diczarchia‘ and Naples® 
appear in history as Greek cities. The history of 
Cuma, if the episode of the tyrant Aristodemus* be 
excepted, is involved in great obscurity‘; the progress 
of the Samnite arms put an end to its Independence 
B. C. 421. Rhegium® is mentioned as a second Chal- 
cidian colony in Italy, but not only did it contain a 
considerable admixture of Messenians, who on several 
occasions took refuge in it ® after the conquest of their 
own country, but its government continued entirely nm 
the hands of an oligarchy of that nation until Anaxi- 
las made himself tyrant". Notwithstanding the nu- 
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merous vicissitudes these colonies experienced", they, 
next to Tarentum and Naples*, continued longest, as 
Strabo testifies'*, to be the seats of Greek influence 
and manners in Italy, whilst their sister cities had all 
either fallen victims to the relentless policy of the 


tyrants of Syracuse, or sunk beneath the attacks of the 
Lucanians and Bruttians". 


1) Vell. Paterc. i. 4: nee multo post Chalcidenses, orti, ut pradiximus, 
Atticis, Hippocle et Megasthene ducibus, Cumas in Italia (ty ‘Onruig, Thu- 
cyd. vi. 4) condiderunt. Comp. Liv. viii. 22; Dion. Hal. vii. 3, mto adds 
the Eretrians, as does also Serv. ad Virg. Ain. iii.441. There is a different 
account in Strab. v. p. 372. B.: Kipn XadxwWéwy cai Kupaiwy wadat- 
raroy kricpa’ xaowy yap tore mpeoBurdrn ray Te Lenedixwy cai roy 
"Iradwridwy. Oi da rdyv orddov dyovreg ‘Irmoxdkig 6 Kupaiog cai Me- 
yaobivnc 6 XadxwWede Cwwpohoynoayro xpd opac abrode, rwy ply arot- 
wiay elyat, rev Ot thy txrwrupiay BOev viv piv rpooayopeverac Kopn, 
wrica: 3 abriy Xadkueic docovor: which is utterly irreconcileable with 
Eusebius’ statement that it was founded 131 years after the fall of Troy. 
Ancient authors had recourse to two expedients in order to escape from this 
difficulty, some, as Scymn. Ch. v. 235. made the /olians arrive there 
from Cuma at a later period, and others, see Steph. Bys. in v., adopted the 
aypothesis of a Cuma in Eubcea. The first are followed by Salmas. ad 
Solin. p. 72; Cluver, Italia ant. t. ii. p. 1104; Raoul-Roch. iii. Pp: 110, 
sqq. ; the other view is preferred by Cam. Pellegrino Apparato alle anti- 
chita di Capua, ovvero discorsi della Campania felice (Neap. 1651, and 
again in 2 vols. 1771; and translated into Latin by Alex. Ducker in Gra- 
vius’ and Burmann’s Thes. Ant. Ital. t. ix. P 2) Diss. ii. c. 15, where 
the author appeals to Strab. x. p. 685. B.: cai ray Alodéwy 06 riveg awd 
THC TlevOirtov orparidg carépevay ty rg vnop. It is particularly su 
ported by J. Martorelli delle antiche colonie venute in Napoli, (under the 
title of il Duca Mich. Vargas Macciuca, (Neap. 1764,) t. ii. p. 15, 
sqq. This author however goes so far as to make Naples itself to have 
been settled from the Eubcean Cuma. On the same side is Clavier, ii. p. 
247, coll. p. 67.—It is best to conclude with Niebubr, R. H. vol.i. p. 154, 
‘* The remote age attributed to Cuma is certainly a fiction; but the epoch 
of its foundation we have no means of determining.” 

s 

2) Liv. 1. ¢.: Classe, qua advecti ab domo fuerant, multum in ora maris 
ejus, quod accolunt, potuere (Cumani). Primo in insulas Znariam et Pithe- 
cusas egressi deinde in continentem aust sedes transferre. Conf. Strab. v. p. 
379. C.: rov péy odv Meonvod mpoxeirat vijcog 9 Ipoxurn, WeOnrovowy 
& loriy dwécxacpa. WeOnxoboag SD ‘Eperpeeic yxnoav cai Xadkeic, 
ebruynoavrec t—itédtroy riyv vijcoy eard oraow «x. T. X.—On the 
Pithecuse and the Myths connected with them (of the Arimi, etc.) see 
Heyne’s Exc. ad Virgil. ix. 716, t. iii. p. 398, 8qq: ; Wernsdorf’s Exc. ad 
Lucil. Atn. iii. 356, t. iv; Creuz. ad Hist. antiq. Fragm. p. 166—170 ; 
Boeckh. ad Pind. Pyth. i. p. 229. 


3) Raoul-Roch. iti. p. 117—123. Justin, xx. 1, calls Nola and Abella 
Chalcidian, see, in general, Strab. v. p. 371. B.: oixotvrwy 'Oruey 
axporepoy xai Adodywy ... raracysiv borepov “Ooxwy rs EOvog’ Tovrouc 
o txd Kupaiwy, ixeivove J uxd Tuppyvev ixwecciv, (were these the 
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Etruscan or Pelasgian branch ? see, on the one hand, Niebuhr, R. H. vol. i. 
p- 39, sqq. coll. 108, sqq.; and, on the other, Maller, Etrusker, i. §. 167, 
8qq-) Rosini, indeed, Diss. Isag. ad Voll. Hercul. (Neap. 1797) p. 31, 
rejects the authority of Strabo just quoted. Pausan. vii. 21. 5, also de- 
rives Tritea in Achaia from Cuma! , 


4) 'Exivaoy Kupaiwy, it was probably in the possession of the Samians, 
Ol. Ixiv. 4.; see Euseb. and Steph. Byz.s.v. It was a called 
Puteoli, comp. Liv. xxzxiv. 45. a. u. c. 558. See Strab. v. p. 376, and a 
further account in Pellegrino, |. c. ii. 18. 


5) At first called Parthenope (is there reason to think the first settle- 
ment was from Rhodes? comp. Strab. xiv. p. 967. A.; Raoul-Roch. ii. 
p- 329). See Plin. and Solin. Polyh. ii. 9. From what time was it 
called Nedzrodtc? Strab. v. p. 377. A.: pera d& Accatapyiay tori Ned- 
wodte Kupaiwy’ vorepoy dt nai Xadnwetc tryxnoay cat TltOncoveaiwy 
revic cai ‘AOnvaiwy, wore rai Nedwonec tcdknOn Ova rovro: comp. Liv. 
viii. 22: Palepelis fuit haud procul inde, ubi nunc Neapolis sita est ; dua- 
bus urbibus populus idem habitabat ; Cumis erant oriundi; and see more 
particularly Pellegrino, ii. 21; J.C. Capacii Hist. Neapolitane L. ii. 
(Neap. 1605 and 1771) t. i. p. 35, sqq.; and Burm. Thes. Ant. Ital. 
t. ix. Pp 1l—3. 


6) ’Aptorddnuog 6 padaxde, (circ. B. C. 500,) Dionys. Hal. vii. 4— 
12 ; conf. Liv. 1i. 38; Diodor. Frag. lib. vii. t. 4. p. 16. Bip.; Plut. Virt. 
Mull. t. viii. p. 305. ed. Hutt. 


7) Hence it is not always certain which Cuma is spoken of; comp. 
Ebert’s Diss. Sicc. p. 14. On the victory won by Hiero over the Etru- 
rians, Ol, Ixxvi. 3, see Diod. xi. 51; and comp. Boeckh. ad C. Inser. t. i. 
p. 34. 


8) Diod. xii. 76; Dionys. Hal. Exc. xv. 6. p. 2318. Rek., four years ~ 
later, according to Livy, iv. 44. See also Strab. v. p. 373. A., who adds ; 
Spwe O ody Ert owlerae WOANA ixvy Tov ‘EAAnvikou Kdopov, x. 7. X. coll. 
Liv. xl. 42, extr. 


9) Diodor. xiv. 40; Strab. vi. p. 395. B.: xriopa & éori rd Phyo 
XadxwWewy, ode card xpnopoy dexarevOsvrac rp ‘Amwdd\Awn Oe adopiay 
(ver sacrum, see Dionys. Hal. i. 16. coll. 23, and more in Raoul-Roch. 
t. i. p. 16, sq.) borepoy Ex Aehgwy aroxijoa Sedpd dant, rapakaBeyrac 
kai a\Aoug rey oikdOey; conf. Heracl. Pont. c. 25; Diodor. Exc. Vat. 

- 11; Dionys. Hal. Frag. xvii. 3; and, on the subject at large, Heyne, 
- Cc. p. 271, sqq.; Raoul-Roch. iil. p. 277, 44:3 Poppo, 1. c. p. 555.— 
Mazocchi, p. 550, asserts that it should be called Regium. The same 
orthography is strongly advocated by Morisani, Inscr. Rhegin. (Neap. 
1770,) p. 309. 


10) According to Strabo, 1. c. coll. Pausan. iv. 23. 3, there were three 
several migrations of Messenians to Rhegium; at its first foundation, OL 
ix. 2, B. C. 743,—after the first Messenian war, Alcidamidas being king 
of Rhegium, Ol. xiv. 1.—after the second, in the reign of Gorgus a 
Manticles, Ol. xxviii. 1. B. C. 668. 


11) Strab. vi. 395. D.: didarep ot rv ‘Pnyivwy nyepovec péxpe 'Ava- 
tika rov Meconviwy yéivoug asi eaGiocrayro; conf. Aristot. Polit. v. 10.4; 
and a further account of Anaxilaiis in Bentl. Opuscc. p. 283—240. ed. 
Lips.; Fréret. Mém. de Lit. t. x.; Larcher, Hérodote, t. v. p. 356; Boeckh. 
ad Pind. Pyth. ii. p. 241; Jacobs in Bottiger’s Amalthea, 1. §. 199. He 
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flourished, Ol. Ixx—Ixxv., and not Ol. xxviii., as Pausanias asserts, 1. c.; 
or are we to admit two of the name as Micali, iii. p. 198, and some others 
have done? 


12) From the lapygians, Ol. Ixxvi. 4; Herod. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. 52 ; 
from the elder Dionysius, Ol. xcviii. 2; Strab. vi. 397. A.; Diodor. xiv. 111; 
from the Campanian garrison under Decius Jubellius, B. C. 271; Strab. 
l. c.; Polyb. 1.7; Dionys. Hal. Exc. xx. 7; Diodor. Frag. |. xxii. t. ix. 
p- 289. Bip. 


13) On the permanent Greek character of Naples, see Strab. v. p. 377. 
B.; Varro L. L. v. 15; Sil. Ital. xii. 28. Particulars bearing on the same 
point may be seen in Ignarra de Palestra Neapolitana (Neap. 1770), 
and in his work de Phratriis (Neap. 1797). But see especially J. Mar- 
torelli de regia theca calamaria, Neap. 1756,) ii. p. 407, sqq. 


14) vi. p. 389. B. 


15) See Micali, t. iti. p. 235, sqq.; and on Agathocles, t. iv. p. 8, 
sqq-; Niebuhr, R. H.i. p. 159. On the battle fought at Laos, Ol. xcvii. 
3, B. C. 390, see Strab. vi. 388. B.; Diodor. xiv. 101. The Bruttians 
(Strab. p. 392. B.; Diodor. xvi. 15; Justin. xxiii. 1) were engaged, Ol. 
evi. 1. B.C. 356, but comp. Mazocchi, p. 538, 8qq.; Dindorf. ad Aristoph. 
Fragm. p. 244. 


§. 83. The first Greek colonists of Sicily! were also 
Chalcidians, and their earliest settlements there are 
said to have been Naxos’, and its daughter cities 
Leontini and Catana®. The Naxians, according to 
Strabo‘, also founded Zancle, but Thucydides® as- 
cribes it to Cumezan freebooters who being subse- 
quently reinforced from Chalcis, and the rest of 
Eubeea, spread along the northern shore of the island. 
The foundation of Himera in particular was ascribed 
to them®. They afterwards invited to their fair 
shore’ their kinsmen in Asia Minor®, when hard 
pressed by the Persians; the Samians and Milesians 
accepted the invitation, but had the baseness to expel 
the Zancleans from their city and seize it for them- 
selves: they were however in turn expelled by Anax- 
ilaiis of Rhegium, who made it over to the Messe- 
nians, from which time it was reckoned a Dorian 
city®, and was called Messana. It appears to have 
again changed masters more than once”, but con- 
tinued to flourish, and retained its name, down to the 
Roman conquest of Sicily, and, though it never 
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equalled Catana", it by far surpassed in prosperity 
both Tauromenium, which had sprung up on the site 
of Naxos” after the latter had been destroyed by 
Dionysius, and the Leontini, a colony which had been 
constantly depressed by its close connection with Sy- 
racuse 13, The other Chalcidian cities disappeared 
without leaving a trace behind; the Carthaginians 
seized on Himera”, and after a time formed a settle- 
ment there called Therme *. 


1) On the first inhabitants of Sicily—Cyclops and Lestrygons—Sicani 
—Siculi—Elymi—Punii—and the Greek colonies, the most important 
passage is Thucyd vi. 3—5, where see Poppo, vol. i. part 2. p. 497541. 
On the subject of Sicily in general, see Phil. Cluveri Sicilia antiqua, 
(Lugd. B. 1619); and consult also J. G. Grevii et P. Burmanni Thes. 
antt. et hist. Siciliz, Sardiniz, Corsice et adj. ins. (Lugd. B. 1723-25) ; 
J. Ph. Dorvillii Sicula ed. P. Burmannus, (Amst. 1764); and Sainte- 
Croix sur les anc. gouvernemens et les lois de la Sicile, in Mém. de 
l’Acad. des Inscr. xlviii. p. 104—146. See also the Travels of Riedesel 
(Zurich, 1771, anonymously), Bartel (Gott. 1789), Brydone (Lond. 1774), 
Swinburne (Lond. 1783), Kephalides (Lpz. 1818), Smith (Mémoir de- 
scriptif, Lond. 1824). Particularly worthy of notice are the Prince of 
Torremuzza’s Sicilie urbium, populorum, regum et tyrannorum numi, 
(Panorm. 1781); and his Sic. et adj. inss. vett. inscriptionum nova col- 
lectio, ed. Ilda, (ibid. 1784); J. H. Keerl, Siciliens vorzuglichste Munzen 
und Steinschriften aus dem Alterthume, (Gotha, 1802). 


2) Thucyd. vi. 3; Strab. vi. p. 410. A.; Diodor. xiv. 14; Pausan. vi. 
13. 4. According to Euseb., Ephorus ap. Strab. 1. c., and Scymn. Ch. v. 
276, it was founded B. C. 736, if we adopt in the two latter authors the 
emendation of 15 yevéac after the fall of Troy; but this date is the more 
uncertain from its dependence on the chronology of Syracuse and Megara. 
Comp. however Scalig. ad Euseb. p. 75. b.; Heyne, 1. c. p. 267; Marx ad 
Eph. Frag. p. 154; Raoul-Roch. p. 175—178. 


3) Six years after Naxos: Thucyd. vi. 3: Oovrdjjc dé wai of Xadee- 
dig ix Natou dppnOivrec—Acovrivoug re, worépwp rod¢ Lucedove é&e- 
Adoavrec, oixiZover Kai per’ abrode Karayny. For a further account, see 
Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 220, sqq- 


4) Strab. vi. P: 410. C.; also Scymn. Ch. v. 276. Both on the same 
authority, that of Ephorus. 


5) Thucyd. vi. 4: Zayern d& rny pev dpyny awd Kopne ric év ‘Ome- 
rig Xadxwducie woAewe Ayoray agucopéivwy yricOn, borepov dé dxd Xad- 
ridog kai rig adAne Edpolag TAH EMOdby Evyxareveipavro riyv yy’ 
Kai oixtorai Iepinone wai Kparatpéiyne tyévovro abrijg, 6 uy axd 
Kopune (Kparatpévneg Zdptoc, Pausan.1) 6 dé Xadxidog, Svopa b& 7d pey 
wpwroyv LaykrAn hv urd ray LKehoy wrnGeioa, Ste Speravoedig (Strab. 
dtd rv oxodtérnra) 7rd xwpioy rhy idéay éori, x. r. dX. Conf. Pausan. 
iv. 23. 3. The Chalcidians were invited by the Zanclezans, Strab. vi. p. 
395. B.; whence also we may gather that Zancle was founded before 
Rhegium. 
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6) Founded B. C. 649. See Thucyd. vi. 5. According to Strab. vi. 
pe Als: C.: of vy Mudaig tericay ZayrAraio. But Myle was only a fort 

longing to Zancle, Thucyd. iii. 96; Diodor. xiv. 87, etc. See Cluver 
p- 386, sq. 

7) Kady dern, Herod. vi. 23; conf. Diod. xii. 8. Afterwards Calacta, 
Cluver, p. 291. 


8) After the battle at Lade, B. C. 494, Herod. vi. 22. 


9) Herod. Thucyd. Strab. Pausan. Il. cc.: conf. Aristot. Polit. v. 2. 12. 
—The anachronism in Pausanias (see last §. n. 11,) has misled even 
Manso on this point, Sp. i. 2. §. 288, and others. Anaxilaus remained 
master of both cities (Diod. xi. 48), and so did the guardian of his son 
Leophron (Dionys. Hal. xix. 4; Justin. xxi. 3). According to Herod. 
vii. 170; Diod. xi. 66; Justin. iv. 2; Pausan. v. 24.1; 26. 2, sqq.; 
Macrob. Saturn. 1. 11; Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 964, etc., this man had been 
aslave. Strabo (vi. p. 388. A.) states his name to have been Micythus. 
The cities revolted and regained their freedom, B. C. 466. See Diod. 
xi. 76. 


10) Svppexroi dyOpwrot, even in the time of Anaxilaiis, Thucyd. vi. 
5; comp. Diodor. 1.1. The Locrians next had it (Thucyd. v. 5); after 
its destruction by the Carthaginians, B. C. 396, Dionysius settled in it 
Locrians, Medmeans, and emigrants from Messenia itself, Diodor. xiv. 78: 
finally, the Mamertines got possession of it, B. C. 282, Polyb. i. 7; Diodor. 
Frag. 1. xxi. t. ix. p. 283. Bip. 


11) Strab. vi. P 411. B.: oteeira: 0 tcavic  wédtg, paddrov F 4 Ka- 
Tayn, cal ydp oinropac dédexrat ‘Pwyaiovg (conf. p. 417. B), arrov & 
apooty ro Tavpopénor. 


12) Diodor. xiv. 15. 59. 88; by Siculi (Strab. vi. p. 411.C.: ray dy 
‘YBAg ZaycXaiwy 1) B. C. 396, on the hill Taurus which overhung the 
old Naxos; in B. C. 358, it was increased by the inhabitants still remain- 
ing in the latter. See Diod. xvi. 7, and more in Goeller de situ, etc. 
p- 180; Cluver, p. 90, sqq.; Raoul-Roch. iv. p. 91. 


13) Strab. vi. p. 420. A.: Kexdcwrat dt cai 9 Atovrivn raca—rév 
pty yap druynparwr ixowwwrynoay dei roig Xupaxoveior, roy 0 ebrvyn- 
parwy obx aei. See Herod. vii. 154; Diod. xi. 49; Thucyd. v. 5; vi. 50; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 5; Pausan. vi. 17. 5. On its situation, see Polyb. vii. 6. 


14) Callipolis, Eubcea, etc. Strab. vi. p. 418. C. sq. 


15) In revenge for the defeat they had suffered there from Gelo and 
Thero, B.C. 480, (Herod. vii. 165; Diod. xi. 20, sqq.); B. C. 409, two 
hundred and forty years after its foundation ; Diodor. xii. 59—62. 


16) Diodor. xiii. 79; Cic. Verrin. ii. 35. 


§. 84. The Dorian colonies in Sicily were on the 
whole more fortunate!: of these, Syracuse was founded ° 
only one year later than Naxos’, and Megara Hy- 
blza*, according to some authorities, in the same year 
with it4, The Corinthian Archias® founded Syracuse®, 
at first on the island Ortygia’, which was afterwards 

Y 
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united to the continent by a mole; but the new state 
soon became powerful, and increased so greatly in 
extent, by repeated incorporations of the whole popu- 
lation of other cities, that it was considered to consist 
of five towns®. The enlargement?® of the city and ex- 
tension of its territory were the principal objects of its 
tyrants; as soon as the tyranny was abolished the van- 
quished recovered their freedom”, as happened after 
the death of Hiero"™, who had supplanted by Syracusan 
settlers the population of most of the adjacent towns, 
the name even of one of which, viz. Catana, he 
changed to A<tna™, and this again afterwards made 
way for the more ancient Inessa%. The same was 
the case after the expulsion of Dionysius the younger 
by Timoleon, whom Sicily long continued to honour 
as its liberator“. Syracuse had three more ancient 
colonies, Acre, Casmenz, and Camarina™, the first two 
however never attained to importance, and the last 
was repeatedly laid in ruins by its parent state '°. 


1) Compare Heyne, 1. c. p. 255—262 ; Miller's Dortans, i. p. 118, sqq. 


2) Thus Thucyd. vi. 3; i. e. according to the common calculation Ol. 
xi. 2. B.C. 735 ; if it were settled at the same time as Crotona (see §. 80, 
n. 11) a later date must be assigned it; according to the Parian Chron. it 
was earlier (Ol. ii. 4). See Goeller de situ, ete. p.6; Raoul-Roch. iii. 
p. 178, sqq.; Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 264, sqq- 


3) To distinguish it from the parent state, the Nisean Megara, in the 
Peloponnesus. The original Sicilian name of the place was Hybla, com- 
mon to many towns in the interior, which were distinguished by surnames, 
as Major, Herza, Geleatis or Galeotis. This last is confounded with the 
Megara Hyblza of which we are speaking, by Steph. Byzant, Cluver, p. 
131, sqq., Goeller de situ Syr. p. 159, 160, and others; but that they were 
distinct is evident from Thucyd. vi. 62, coll. 45 and 75. See Poppo, p. 
524. It is more likely that Hybla Herea was the same with the Hybla 
Major ; compare Paus. v. 23. 5. 


4) Strab. vi. 410. B. coll. 414. B.—According to Thucyd. vi. 4, not 
. till B.C.727, two hundred and forty-five years, that is, before its destruc- 
tion ; but consult Larcher, Hérod. vii. p. 452; Clinton, 1. c.; Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol. i. p. 140, n. q. 


5) See §. 75, note 7. 
6) See Letronne’s Essai critique sur la topographie de Syracuse, etc. ; 


Fr. Goeller de situ et origine Syracusarum (Lips. 1818); Capodieci an- 
tichi Monumenti di Siracusa (Sirac. 1813). 
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7) Also simply cailed Nasos, Nijooc, comp. Thucyd. vi. 3; Strab. vi. 
413—417, et plur. ap. bei Guller, §. 43—48 ; on the name Ortygia ,see 
Dissen ad Pind. Nem. i. p. 350, Boeckh.—It was afterwards the site o 
the citadel. . 

8) Strab. vi. p. 415, A.: wevrdwodksg yap hy 7d wadatdy, ixardy cai 
dylonxovra cradiwy Exovoa rd reixog. The five cities were: Nasos or 
Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, Neapolis (Temenites), and Epipola ; but 
this last quarter does not appear to have ever been completely built, conf. 
Dorv. Sicc. p. 180, sqq.—See at large, Cic. Verr. iv. 53; and more in 
Galler, p. 49, sqq. 

9) See, in particular, the enrolments of citizens by Gelo mentioned by 
Herod. vii. 156; Diod. xi. 72; the fortification of Epipole by Dionysius, 
Diod. xiv. 18, comp. ibid. xv. 13: reiyog wepeéBade ry wore THALKOUTO 
rd piyeBoc, Gore yevicOar roy wepiBodroy péytoroy rw ‘EAAnvidwy x6- 
Aewy. Senec. Consol. ad Marcian. c. 17, ingens civitas et laxius turrita 
quam multarem urbium fines sunt. 

10) Strab. ]. c. p. 414. B.: nbE&n0n 8 wai did rhy rijg ydpac ebda- 
poviay 4 wédtc wai dd rHv Toy Npéivwy ebpviay ot dvdpec nysponeol 
karéornoay’ cai cvviBn Xupaxovoiorg rupavvovupévore re Ceowdley rev 
@Awy, cai thevOeowGeiow irevOepoty rode 0rd rwy BapBapwy caradv- 
vaorevoptvoug. 

11) Diodor. xi. 76. 


12) Strab. vi. p. 412. A.; Diod. xi. 49, and more in Giller, §. 20, 54.3 
and the commentt. on Pind. Pyth. i. 


13) Or Ennesia. See Cluver, p. 122, sq. 
14) Diodor. xvi. 82; Plut. Vit. Timol. c. 24. 35, etc. 


15) Acre, B.C. 665; Casmene, B.C. 645; Camarina, B.C. 660. 
Thucyd. vi. 5; Raoul-Roch. iti. p. 354. 


16) Thucyd. l.c.: "Avacrdrwy dé Kapapwaiwy yevopivwy mrodipp 
bxd Zupacovsiwy d¢ dxdcracw (B. C.. 554, conf. Scymn. Ch. v. 295) 
xpéyy Inmoxparne torepoy Téidtac rupavvog ... caryxice Kapapivay 
(B.C. 495; see Herod. vii. 154) cai adOs¢ bd Tedwvog avacrarog yevo- 
pévyn 7d tpiroy catwxicBn brd Tidkwvoc (Tekwwy? conf. Goeller, p. 157; 
Boeckh. ad Schol. Pind. Ol. v. 19, p. 121). 


§. 85. Megara Hyblea was also incorporated with 
Syracuse by the tyrant Gelo, two hundred and forty- 
five years after its foundation!; nor does it appear 
to have recovered its independence as other cities did 
after the death of Hiero*. Gela, which was the third 
Doric settlement in Sicily, (having been founded, 
forty-five years after Syracuse’, by Antiphemus from 
Rhodes and Entimus from Crete‘,) was sacrificed by 
Gelon and Hiero, though their native city, to the new 
seat they had chosen for their government’. Its ty- 
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rants, Cleander and Hippocrates® had, but a short 
time before, raised it to sovereignty over all its neigh- 
bours. Though it regained its independence B. C. 
467, its prosperity never revived’. Selinus®, founded 
from Megara B. C. 627, and Agrigentum®, from Gela 
B. C. 582, were more fortunate, especially the latter. 
Its greatness commenced with the share which its so- 
vereign, Thero the Emmenid”®, had in the victory 
over the Carthaginians at Himera™; and appears to 
have eclipsed even that of Syracuse * during the pe- 
riod of its democracy, which was established by Em- 
pedocles*. The return of the Carthaginians, B. C. 
410, and the devastations they committed, checked 
the prosperity of both"; but whilst Selinus never re- 
covered, its habitants being removed by the Cartha- 
ginians to Lilybeum"™, Agrigentum, on the other 
hand, became again so flourishing that it ventured, 
though unsuccessfully, to compete with Agathocles 
for the supremacy of Sicily *; and Polybius shows” 
that not even the losses it sustained in the two Punic 
wars caused it any material injury ™. 

1) Thucyd. vi. 4, conf. Herod. vii. 156; B.C. 482, according to Lar- 
cher, on Herod. vii. p. 458. 


2) Thucyd. vi. 49: vatoraQpov Méyapa tpn xpijvat mowjoat a iv 
épnpa, conf. vi. 75 and 94; Liv. xxiv. 30 and 35. 


3) Thucyd. vi. 4; consequently B. C. 690; according to Euseb. Ol. 
xxv. 4. B. C. 677; compare Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 247. 


4) Besides Thucyd. 1. c. and vii. 57, comp. Herod. vii. 153; Athen. vil. 
. 297. F.; Paus. viii. 46. 2, and Boeckh. ad Pind. Expl. p. 115; Goel- 
er, p. 265; Mai. ad Diodor, Fragm. Vat. p. 11. 


5) Herod. vii. 153—156. 


6) The chronology as follows: B.C. 505, Cleander (Aristot. Polit. v. 
10. 4); B. C. 498, Hippocrates (Herod. vi. 23); B. C. 491, Gelo (Dion. 
Hal. vii. 1); B.C. 485 or 484 his reign commences in Syracuse (compare 
Larcher, I. c. p. 452); B.C. 478, Hiero (Diodor. xi. 38); B.C. 467, 
Thrasybulus. Compare Goeller, p. 8, sqq., and 168 ; Clinton's F. H. vol. 
li. p. 265, sq. 

7) Diod. xiii. 108; Plut. Timol. 35 ; Strab. vi. p. 418. C.—According 
to Diod. Fragm. 1. xxii. t.ix. p. 292, (Bip.) Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, 


removed its population to a new city named after himself (Clavier, p. 213, 
214; Bentleti Opuscc. p. 203—209). 
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_8) Thucyd. vi. 4; vii. 57; 100 years after the foundation of the parent 
city—_The Tuins still attest its ancient splendour. See H. Reinganum, 
Selinus und sein Gebeit (Leipz. 1827). 


9) Thucyd. ibid., 108 years after Gela; compare Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 
363, sqq- 


10) On this family, to which Agrigentum was indebted for the over- 
throw of the tyrant Phalaris, see Boeckh. ad Pind. Expl. p. 116; Miiller’s 
Orchom. §. 338 ; Dorians, ii. §. 508 ; Goeller, 1. c. p. 22, sqq. On Pha- 
laris, who reigned B.C. 565—549, compare Bentl. Opuscc. p. 162—173; 
J.M. Schultz, App. ad Ann. crit. rerum grec. spec. (Kile, 1826), p. 32, 
sqq-; Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 4; also J. Fr. Ebert’s Hist. crit. Tauri 
Phalaridei in his DeceXcwy (KGnigsb. 1830), p. 40, sqq.) 


11) Diodor. xi. 25; see above, §. 83, n. 15. 


12) For a description, see Diodor. xiii. 81—84, coll. Plin. H. Nat. viii. 
64; Val. Max. iv. 8; ext. 2; for an account of its ruins, Quatremére de 
Quincy, Mém. de I’Institut. ii. pp. 270—306 ; G. Haus, Raccolta di opus- 
coli spettanti alle belle arti (Palermo, 1823). Diodorus states its popu- 
lation to have been 200,000, of which 20,000 were citizens. Diogen. Laert. 
says 800,000. 


13) Diodor. xi. 53; Diog. L. viii. 66, and Maller, ii. p.170; Wachsm. 
i. 2. §. 97. 


14) Selinus, B.C. 409; see Diod. xiii.57—59; Agrigentum, B.C. 405; 
ibid. c. 90, sqq. 


15) B. C. 249, see Diodor. Fragm. 1. xxiv. init.— Was Lilybeum itself 
founded B. C. 3972 Compare Cluver, p. 233. 


16) Diodor. xx. 32. 51. 62, coll. xiv. 88. 
17) Polyb. ix. 27. 


18) Polyb. i. 17—19; Diodor. Fragm. I. xxiii; t. ix. p. 330; Liv. xxiv. 
35; xxvi. 40.—It became at last a Roman colony; see Cic. Verrin. 1i. 50; 
iv. 43; Miller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 170. 


§. 86. Syracuse and Megara were not merely the first, 
but the only settlements formed in that quarter by their 
respective parent states; the other Corinthian colonies 
—if we except the last, Potidaa—were all on the coast 
of the Ionian sea!, where Leucas?, Anactorium?, Am- 
bracia‘, Apollonia®, Epidamnus °, and others, formed 
a chain of Dorian cities up to Illyria; but the most im- 
portant was Corcyra’, which was closely connected, 
both by position and interest, with most of those just 
mentioned, and rose so rapidly that it was soon able to 
dispute the empire of the sea with its parent state®, and 
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became the object of its incessant jealousy® by its efforts 
to gain a perfect independence. The Megarian colo- 
nies, on the other hand, all took an easterly direction, 
studding the coasts of Thrace and Bithynia with Gre- 
cian cities”, of which Astacus™, Chalcedon™, Mesem- 
bria 3, Selymbria™, and above all,’Byzantium “, noted 
for the advantages of its situation, were the most dis- 
tinguished. Heraclsza on the Pontus" is also ascribed 
by most writers to Megara”; Justin’, indeed, assigns 
it a Beeotian origin, but, as far as we know, Boeotia 
sent out no colonies after those above noticed as con- 
sequent on the invasion of the Heraclide. ‘The same 
was the case with several other Greek states, even of 
Athens, unless its Cleruchie ” be reckoned colonies. 
Omitting them, only Thurii and Amphipolis™, besides | 
Ionia and the Cyclades, can properly be called Athe- 
nian; and even those two settlements were as little 
composed of pure Athenians as the last colony that 
issued from free Greece, Heraclea Trachinia*!, was 
of Spartans, although its founders were called such. 


1) Raoul-Rochette, iii. p. 290—295 ; 343-354; Poppo ad Thucyd. 
l. c. p. 125—152; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 133, and p. 137 he says, 
‘* Tt was not till after the loss of their maritime dominion in these quarters 
(an event which had nevertheless taken place before the Persian war, 
Herod. ix. 31) that the Corinthians appear to have founded Potideza, on 
the opposite side of Greece, in Chalcidice ; which colony they sought to 
retain in their power by continually interfering in its internal administra- 
tion.” (Thucyd. i. 56.) See Ste.-Croix, des anc. col. p. 176. 


2) See Herod. viii. 45; Thucyd. i. 30; Plut. Vit. Themist. c. 24, et 
plur. ap. Bockh. ad C. Inser. t. i. p. 56, sqq. coll. p. 235, where also the 
imposture of Dem. Petrizzopulo, in his Saggio istorico sulla prima eta dell’ 
isola di Leucadia (Flor. 1814), has been exposed. 

3) Thucyd.i. 55; Strab. x. p. 693; Paus. v. 23. 2. 

4) Thucyd. ii. 80; vii. 57; Aristot. Polit. v. 3.6; Strab. and Pausan. 
ll. cc. 

5) On the river Aous ; see Thucyd. i. 26; Strab. vil. p. 486. B.; Paus. 
v. 22.3; compare also Aristot. Polit. v. 3.8; lian. Var. Hist. xiii. 16; 
Phut. Vit. Sull. c. 27; de S. Num. V.c. 7, and Mannert’s Geogr. vil. §. 
399. 

6) Afterwards called Dyrrachium, see Strab. vil. p. 486. B.; Pausan. 
vi. 10. 2, and in particular, Dio Cass. xli. 49, the commentt. on Thucyd. 
i. 24, and Mannert, vii. §. 394, sqq. On the situation of Dyrrachium, see 
Lucan. Phars. vi. init. 
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7) Founded, according to Timeus, ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1216, 
(Goeller de situ, etc. p. 254,) six hundred years after the Trojan war, by 
a Bacchiad named Chersicrates ; compare Strab. vi. p. 414. A.; Plut. Qu. 
gr.c. 11, and the commentt. on Herod. iii. 48, sqq. See, on the subject 
of Corcyra at large, A. M. Quirini Primordia Corcyre (Brix. 1738), and 
A. Mustoxidi Illustrazioni Corciresi (Milano, 1811—14). On the more 
ancient names of the island (Drepane, Scheria, etc.), see the authorities in 
Sturz ad Hellan. p. 81; Goeller, |. c. p. 255, and A. S. Mazocchi de an- 
tiquis Corcyre nominibus schediasma (Neap. 1742). 


8) In the first sea-fight recorded in Grecian history according to Thucyd. 

1. 13, about two hundred and sixty years before the end of the Peloponne- 

sian war, consequently 664 B.C. With this computation that of Timeus 

jast noticed (see n. 7) agrees as little as with Strabo’s assumption that 

yracuse and Corcyra were founded at the same time. See Larcher, Hérod. 
vii. p. 443; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 185. 


9) Herod. iti. 49: voy dd dei, iwei re Exricay Ty vijooy, siai Suagopor 
kévrec éwuroior. Conf. Thucyd. i. 25, sqq., and Aristotle as quoted by 
Neumann, p. 119: orepnpavove ebrpayotvrag rove Kepxupaioug pnoiv 
*Aptororirne yevicOat. 


10) Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 138. Boeckh. ad C. Inser. i. p. 555. 


11) B.C. 710, Euseb.; it was destroyed by Lysimachus, and included 
by Nicomedes in the new city named after him. Compare Strab. xii. p. 
488, and Raoul-Roch. iii. 231—234. 


12) See Thucyd. iv. 75; Strab. xii. p. 843; and especially Polyb. iv. 
44. Founded B.C. 675; compare Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 273. 


13) Strab. vii. p. 491. C., where he also speaks of the Thracian word 
Bpia, a city.—Founded, according to Herod. vi. 33, and other authorities, 
B.C. 497, by fugitives from Chalcedon and Byzantium ; compare Raoul- 
Roch. iii. p. 275. 


14) Scymn. Ch. v. 714; even before Byzantium. 


15) Seventeen years after Chalcedon ; see Herod. iv. 144; coll. Polyb. 
iv. 43, sqq.; Strab. vil. p. 493 ; also Athen. xii. p. 526, E., and Per. ad 
4). Var. Hist. iti. 13. Consult too, P. Gyllius de Bosporo Thracio, and 
De topogr. Constantinopoleos et de illius antiquitatibus, in Gron. Thes. t. 
vi. p. 30873342, with the other authorities given by Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 
300 ; Gibbon, History of the Decline, etc. chap. xvii. note 2; J. Dalla- 
way’s Constantinople ancient and modern (Lond. 1797); and J. v. Ham- 
mer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporus, ortlich und geschichtlich be- 
schrieben (Pesth. 1820) ; for a shorter account see Barthélémy, chap. ii. 


16) In the territory of the Mariandyni, (comp. above, §. 19. note 17). 
See the ancient authorities collected in Memnonis Hist. Heraclee Ponti 
Excerpta serv. a Photio (Cod. 224) ed. J. Conr. Orellius (Lips. 1816), p. 
109—128. On its colonies (parnp domdy, Spanheim de Usu et Pr. 
Numm. i. p. 576,) see Strab. xii. p. 817. C. 


17) Xenoph. Anab. v. 10. 1; Raoul-Roch. iii. p. 300—307. Strab. 
xi. p. 817. A.: mporoy riy ‘Hpde\aay cricavreg MiAnjovor—% Conf. 
Welcker. ad Theogn. p. xviii. | 


18) Justin. xvi. 3—5. A passage of importance for the history of the 
tyrant Clearchus (B.C. 364—353), on whom see Diodor. xv. 81 ; xvi. 36; 
and comp. Wachsm. i. 2.§.330. Pausanias has hit upon the truth, v. 26. 
6: dxgxicOn Stix Meydpwy cai Tavaypaio: dt pericyoy Bowray rov 
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oixtopov: comp. Scymni Chii Fragm. v. 231, according to whom it was 
founded in the time of Cyrus. He probably wrote on the authority of 
Ephorus, see Marx. p. 197. 


19) A more detailed account of the Cleruchie will be given below, chap. 
vi. part i., meantime compare in this place, Wachsm. i. 2.§.36—44. Ste.- 
Croix’s mistake has been already rectified by Hegewisch, §. 151, sqq- 


20) On Thurii, see above, §. 80, n. 22. On Amphipolis (B.C. 437), 
see Thucyd. iv. 102, coll. i. 100, and Raoul-Roch. iv. p. 40—44, coll. 7— 
14; consult also J. Th. Voemel’s Lineamenta belli Amphipolitani (Franc. 
ad M. 1826), and his Prolegg. ad Demosth. Oratt. Philipp. p. 32, sqq. ; 
also Osann’s Syll. Inscr. Fasc. i. p. 22. 


21) Thucyd. iii. 92; Diodor. xii. 59.—Ol. Ixxxviii. 3, B. C. 426; 
lost, B.C. 394 ; Diodor. xiv. 88. Compare Raoul-Roch. iv. p. 56—59. 


§. 87. With regard to the political constitution of 
these colonies!, it must be presumed that but few 
of them could be originally democratic?. The little 
known of the emigrations en masse of the earliest his- 
torical times, is still sufficient to show that they were 
all accompanied to their new country by some mem- 
bers of the ruling families at home*®. It should be re- 
membered too, that the Greek colonies were chiefly 
led forth while the parent states were under an oligar- 
chy‘; and further, that it could never be the interest 
of the people to weaken their numbers, and by conse- 
quence their power, by large colonial drafts. Thus 
then, if it be considered as the general rule that a co- 
lony would naturally adopt the laws, customs, and in- 
stitutions of the parent state’, it follows that the pre- 
vailing form of government would in the first instance 
be an aristocracy or an oligarchy, to say nothing of 
the gradual formation of the class Periceci, already 
noticed®. But since the principle of democracy de- 
veloped in the last chapter, existed in greater force’, 
and rose earlier to maturity in these foreign settle- 
ments than in any of the rising and influential states 
of Greece, it cannot excite surprise that we discover 
traces of the most violent struggles between the com- 
monalty and nobles *; and find a licentious and domi- 
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nant democracy® prevailing at a much earlier period 
of their political existence than was the case with the 
states from which they sprung. Nor shall we wonder 
at the necessary consequence of such struggles, the 
rise namely of successive tyrants !°, whose govern- 
ments present the brightest and most important pe- 
riods in the history of their respetive states. 

1) For more particular information in individual cases, see the authori- 


ties referred to in §. 54, n. 6, with the works of Tittmann, Kortiim, Wachs- 
muth, etc. On the Dorian colonies, see Miller, ii. p. 147—197. 


2) It is probable that the formula used in collecting settlers, éri rg toy 
cai ouoig, Thucyd. i. 27, was not in use at first. 


3) The Ionians, Herod. i. 147: Baowéag 8 torjoarro, ot piv abray 
Aviouc a6 TAadbcov rov ‘Immoddxou yeyovdrac, ot 68 Kaixwvag Iv- 
Aioug dd Kodpov rot MeddvOou, oi 52 cai ovvapgoréipovg.—Thus the 
Penthilide reigned in Lesbos ; see above, §. 76.n. 4. 


4) The quotation from Aristotle in Strab. x. p. 685, sq., concerning the 
Chalcidian colonies, bears particularly on this point; comp. also the case 
of those who were a7é réy éxardy otxewy, in Locri; Polyb. xii. 5. 8. 


5) Thucyd. vi. 4, says of Gela: vépima d& Awpixd triOn adroic; of 
Zancle : vopipa O& rd Xadxidtcd ixparnoey, etc. Conf. Heyne, i. p. 
5. 


6) See §. 75. n. 10; and on their condition in the Dorian colonies, 
Miller, ii. p. 60, sqq. 


7) See §. 61. n. 7, sqq.; and comp. Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 89. 


8) In Miletus, for instance, ordotg mpdc rote NnXewe Twaidac, Polyen. 
viii. 35; on the Gergithe, Athen. xii. p. 524, A.: devaira:, Plut. Qu. 
gr. 32, comp. Kortiim, §. 109 ; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 158. 162; in Chios, see 
fElian. Var. Hist. xiv. 25, with Perizonius’ note. 


9) In Cuma, Dionys. Hal. vii. 7, 8 ; in Sybaris, Diod. xii. 9. 


10) Thrasybulus in Miletus (about B. C. 600, comp. Herod. i. 20—23) ; 
Lygdamis in Naxos (B. C. 540; Herod. i. 61, sqq.; Aristot. Polit. v. 5. 
1); Polycrates in Samos (about B. C. 530; Ol. lit. 3, lxiv. 1; so Bentley, 
Opuscc. p. 184, sq.; conf. Panofka’s res. Sam. p. 29, sqq.); Telys in Sy- 
baris (about B. C. 510; Herod. v. 44); and others of whom we have al- 
ready in part spoken. See on this subject at large, Wachsm. i. 1. §. 276, 
$qq- 


§. 88. It would seem that only one form of govern- 
ment could preserve such states from these extre- 
mities, namely, a timocracy, in which all rights and 
liabilities should be strictly defined by the standard of 
property, the only standard, indeed, likely to be gene- 
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Demosth. adv. Timoc. p. 744; Plat. de Legg. i. p. 638. A.; Tim. p. 20. 
A.; Aristot. ap. Schol. Pind. Olymp. xi. 17. p. 241 ; Zlian. Var. Hist. ii. 
22.) Atovbowe ixreowy tx rv Svpaxcovewy avoperara wavrwy duxyph- 
caro. Comp. on this subject at large Jo. Wilh. Engelbrecht Diss. de legg. 
Locrensium Zaleuco auctore promulgatis (Lips. 1699); Heyne’s Opusce. 
Acadd. t. ii. p. 12—119 ; Ste-Croix sur le législation de la grande Gréce in 
Mem. de PAcad. d. Inscr. t. xlii. p. 256, sqq. ; Micali, iii. p. 228, sqq. 


7) Aristot. Polit. ii. 9.5: NopoOtra: 2 iyivoyro ZaXeunde re Aoxpotc 
rotc "Emegupiog cai Xapwvdac 6 Karavatog roig avrov woNiratg cal 
Taic Gag raic XadewWuale rodeos raic repli "IraXiay cai DixeXiay 
(Rhegium, for instance, Heracl. Pont. c. 25). Tepivra: 86 reveg cai 
ouvdyey we ‘Ovopaxpirov piv yevouivou xpwrov dervov repi vopobeciay, 
yupvacbiivas & atréy iy Konry Aoxpdy dvra... rovrov di yevioOa 
Oahara éraipoy, Oddnrog 0 axpoarny Avucotpyoy cai Zadevxoy, Zadev- 
cou 62 Xapévbay. AAA raira piv déyouvowy doxenrbrepoy rev xpévey 
Aéyovreg. May we with Weisse, |. c. p. 130, believe the Cretans to have 
had a college of legislators? are we with Miller, Dorians, vol. li Pe 244, 

+, to consider the enactments of Zaleucus of Doric origin? Ephorus 
(Strab. vi. 398. B.): iy (vopoypagiay) ovvtrakey ix rs rev Kpnrucoy 
vopinwy cai Aaxwuxéy cal ix roy 'Aptoraysrucwy, 80 also Diodor. xii. 
Pi, speaking of Charondas: émrcoxeWapevog rag dwavrwy vopobeciac 
éZeXeEaro ra epariora x. T,X. 


§. 89. The time at which these men flourished may 
be pretty accurately fixed to the middle of the seventh 
century before the Christian era'; and however un- 
certain the particulars* of the life of Zaleucus may be, 
there is yet no reason to join Timezus in even the 
slightest doubt of his having actually existed®. Even 
if Charondas be considered with Diodorus‘ to have 
been a citizen of Thurii, yet, independently of the tes- 
timony of Aristotle, the great similarity between him 
and Zaleucus, which has even caused them to be con- 
founded one with the other’, is a proof of their having 
been contemporary. A similar® and much more recent 
case is afforded by the confusion of the enactments of 
the Syracusan Diocles (B. C. 411) with those of other 
legislators. Thurii may very easily, like Mazaca in Cap- 
padocia’, have adopted® the regulations of Charondas, 
suitable as they were to so mixed a colony; other writers, 
indeed, name the sophist Protagoras® as the. legislator 
of that place. As to the real character of these laws, 
though the introduction and fragments given by Sto- 
beeus! are probably to be rejected as forgeries of the 
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Ptolemaic age", the united testimony of other writers 
sufficiently attests the wisdom of both as moralists and 
jurists. We know, for instance, in the case of Za- 
leucus, that he first exerted himself in criminal laws 
to put an end to the arbitrary sentence of the judge by 
defining the punishments” to be inflicted in various 
cases, and to lay down simple but positive regulations 
for the decision of civil suits. A particular magistrate, 
called xocpéeoric!® in Locri, and »voupdt¢ among the Ma- 
zacenes, appears to have decided authoritatively on 
points respecting which the laws were not clear. Al- 
though neither legislator had absolutely forbidden all 
changes of his code", they guarded against the innova- 
tions of caprice and a mere love of change by imposing 
the most rigorous conditions” on the innovator. 


1) According to Euseb. Zaleucus flourished O]. xxix, B.C. 660 ; others 
make him to have been the disciple of Pythagoras, see Diodor. xii. 20; 
Per. ad Alian. Var. Hist. iii. 17; Heyne, |. c. p. 170; on the other hand 
see Bentley, Opuscc.p. 340; Ste.-Croix, l. c. p. 290, 291, who very cor- 
reetly appeals to Dicwarch. ap. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. §. 56. 


2) According to Aristotle (quoted by the Scholiast on Pind. Olymp. xi. 
17. comp. Neumann’s Rerump. Fragm. p. 134) he was a slave and herds- 
man ; according to Diodor. |. c. avyp evyevig cai kara wawdsiay reBav- 
pracpevoc. 


3) Cic. ad Att. vi. 1. 14: Quis Zaleucum leges Locris scripsisse non 
disit? Num igitur jacet Theophrastus, si id a Timeo reprehensum est? 
conf. de Legg. 11. 6. 15 ; Bentley, 1. c. pp. 337, 338 ; on the other hand see 
peyne, c. p. 62—70; Ste.-Croix, p. 292; Goeller, de situ Syrac. pp. 
259, 260. 


4) Diodor. xii. 11—19; conf. Val. Max. vi. 5. Others make him to 
have been a Pythagorean; the Scholiast on Plato (p. 193. Ruhnk.) is 
very confused: Xapwydac ix Karaynce mwodewg Xuceriac, dedonpoc 
vomolérnc rév AOnryow (conf. Steph. Byz.s. v. Kardyvn) 2\06vrwy etc 
Ooupiouc ivroikwy. DevydvtTwy 6, rp Tarpi cvynKcodobOnos raToucnoag ey 
Xadnide ripv Oe dey trevOépioc Hv. Tevdpevog dt riv MvOayopeiwy ele 
Oinveyce Ty Tporperrixy. But see here Bentley, p. 354—364 ; Heyne, 
p- 155-171.—Ste.-Croix, p. 317, assumes that there were two of the name! 


5) Thus Theodoret, de Cur. Grec. Aff. ix. p. 608. C., makes Charondas 
the most ancient of legislators; Athen. xi. p. 508, make Zaleucus legislate 
for the Thurians, so also Epborus, ap. Strab. 1, c. says they adopted his 
laws. Instead of Thurii Scymn. ch. v. 346, has Sybaris. The Locrian 
law in Demosth. ubi sup. is ascribed to Charondas by Diodorus, xii. 17 ; 
the death of Charondas, as described by Diodor. xii. 19; Val. Max. 1. 1. 
and others, is by Eustathius, ad Iliad. A. 197. p. 83. 18, mentioned as that 
of Zaleucus. 
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6) Diodor. xii. 35, sqq.; comp. Wachsm. 1. 2. §. 446. 


7) Strab. xii. p. 813. C: ypavras 6& of Malaxnvoi roig Xapwvda vo- 
pore aipotpevor cai vopwddy, b¢ toriv abroig tEnynrig Tay vopwy, caba- 
wep of Tapa ‘Pwpaiors vojucoi. 

8) Wachsm. i. 2. §. 98.—What Ephorus, 1. 1. says of the Thurians : 
borepoy dxpiBovy Oédovrac repi rwy axpwy évdokorépoug piv yevéoOa, 
xtipovac 62, exactly suits Charondas, according to Anistot. Polit. ii. 9. 8: 
ry axprBeig rey vépwy tori yhagupwrepoc TwY vy vouolETwY. 


9) Heracl. Pont. ap. Diogen. Laert. ix. 50. 


10) Stob. Serm. xlii. p. 279, sqq. ; coll. Diodor. xii. 20. On Proamice 
in general see Cicero de Legg. I. c. 


11) See Bentley, ll. cc. He is opposed by Warburton, Divine Legation 
of Moses, t.i. p. 165, and by Ste.-Crvix, p. 293, sqq ; Heyne, on the whole, 
favours him, p. 69—72. and 164, sqq.; so does Wyttenb. ad Plut. Morr. 
p. 154. 


12) “Egopocg, says Strab. ].c., gnoiv tv roi¢ mpwroic Katvioat rovro 
roy Zddevxor, drt, ray wpdrepov Tag Znpiac roig Sucacraic émirpepavrwy 
opiZecy ig’ ixdorotg roig aducnpaory, ixsivog tv roic voor duwptoey 
kaird amdovoripwo wepi rov abriv ovpBoraiwy dtarata. Conf. 
Diodor. xii. 21, and for further particulars see Polyb. xii. 16; Heracl. 
Pont. c. 32, and others.— According to Aristot. 1. c. Charondas introduced 
nothing original but the ézrioxn ic Wevdopaprupidy (conf. Bentley, |. 1. p. 
358 ; Schémann u. Meier’s att. Process. p. 385) ; but see Aristot. himself, 
i, 1.6; iv. 10.6; Dionys. Hal. ii. 26; Biodor. xii. 12, sqq. 


13) Polyb. xii. 16. 


14) See above, §. 53. n. 3. Zaleucus had also represented his laws as 
derived from Pallas Athene herself; see Plut. de sui laude, c. 11, also 
Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 804, and Heyne, 1. c. p. 65. 





15) "Ev Bpdyw rdv rpdyndov Exwv, Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 744; 
conf. Polyb. 1. c.; Diodor. xii. 17, 18, et plur. ap. Heyne, p. 30.—In 
above 200 years only three instances occurred in Thurii, only one in Locri. 


§. 90. Quite different, on the other hand, and per- 
fectly anomalous were the changes which Pythagoras, - 
by means of his doctrines, effected in some of the 
colonies of Magna Grecia, and which, although posi- 
tive inasmuch as they were the result of abstract 
theories, were yet indebted solely to their oligarchical 
tendency for the political importance they obtained ; 
and which, though of ephemeral duration, had 
the most lamentable consequences’. Pythagoras? 
‘found, as it seems, a timocracy in Crotona, but his 
philosophy gained ground so rapidly, and particularly 
among the young men of rank and wealth, that he 
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succeeded, both there and in some adjacent cities, in 
laying the groundwork of an aristocracy much on the 
plan? in which it is subsequently found developed in 
Plato’s Republic, where internal harmony is made to 
result from the absolute sway of the wise, and.the per- 
fect mechanical obedience of all the other members of 
the body politic. The community of goods and sim- 
plicity of life which the members of the society main- 
tained® at first prejudiced the people in their favour ; 
but, though their claims to the conquered lands of 
Sybaris were the apparent occasion of the hostility . 
that broke out against them®, yet it was rather the 
high idea entertained by the people of their own im- 
portance, and apprehensions for their freedom’, that 
occasioned the dreadful persecution of the Pytha- 
goreans which commenced under the guidance of 
Cylon®, B. C. 504, and spread the horrors of civil 
warfare over lower Italy®, wherever the sect had ex- 
tended its influence, until the Achezans, of the mother 
country, interposed and tranquillised the states: in- 
ducing them to form a treaty of alliance, and institute 
a zaryyupis at the temple of Jupiter Homorius. 

1) See at large, Meiners Gesch. d. Ursprungs der Wissenschaften 
(Lemgo, 1781) i. §. 304—510 ; Ste.-Croix, Mém. de I’ Acad. des Inser. t. 
xlv. p. 295—315; also Heyne, |. c. p. 187—-199; Heeren’s Res. Greece, 
p- 248, sqq.; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 185, sqq. and 197 ; Schlosser, 
1. 1. §. 398—400; Welcker ad Theogn. p. xlv—xlix. I cannot 
understand why Ritter is so sceptical on this point in his Gesch. d. Philo- 
sophie, 1. §. 350—358.—The chief authority 1s Iamblichus de Vita Pytha- 
gorica (ed. L. Kiister, Amst. 1707; ed. Th. Kiessling, Lips. 1815), 


especially in what he has preserved to us out of Apollonius Nicomachus 
and Aristoxenus. 


2) The period at which he flourished depends partly on the date as- 
signed to Polycrates, on whose usurpation he quitted his native island © 
Samos. Some make him to have been an Etrurian! See Fil. Laparelli 
diss. sopra la nazione e la patria di Pittagora in Diss. dell’ Acad. di 
Cortona, t. vi. p. 82, sqq., and more in Muller, Etrusker, ii. §. 345. 
Euseb. places his death at Ol. Ixx. B.C. 500; his arrival in Italy, accord- 
ing to Cicero de Rep. ii. 15, (comp. also Iambl. §. 35; Aul. Gell. xvii. 
21) took place about B. C. 530, but accounts vary concerning his age at 
his death, some stating it at eighty, others at one hundred years. See 
Dodwell de Cyclis (Oxon. 1701,) p. 137, sqq., and his Diss. ii. de etate 
Phalaridis et Pythagorm, (Lond. 1704); Bent). Opuscc. p. 173-—203 ; 
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de la Nauze and Fréret, in the Mém. de 1’ Acad. des Inscr. t. xiv. p.375, 
ga Larcher, Hérodote, t. vii. p. 549—554; Schultz, App. ad Ann. p. 
» 8qq.; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. xxviil. 


3) Iambl. §. 254: fxera cai rév veavionwy bvrwy te ray by roic 
aEopac cai raic obciag wpotydéyruy, cvviBave rpoayobone rpg HAL- 
siag pi) povoy avrove ty roig iiow olxog epwrevery, GXAG Kowwy rijy 
xorty oixovoptiv, peyadny piy érapsiay cuvaynoxday, joay yap brip 
fr, love, puxpdy 6& péipoc rig woAEwE Odor Toi¢g obK EY Toi¢g abroic 
Heory odd bxirndedpacty ixeivoug wodtrevopévorc. Conf. Justin. xx. 4; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 3. But can these three hundred be considered to have 
formed a regular government? Comp. Iambl. §. 45; 126; 260. (oi 
XPuor). 


4) Iambl. §. 259: rode gitovge dowep rove Geode céBecOat, rove be 
Grove doxep rd Onpia xepotoOm, «.r.d. Comp. also the extracts 
from Diotogenes and others in Stob. Serm. xlvi. sq., with the excellent 
comment on the same in Ste.-Croix, 1. c. p. 309, sqq. 


5) See, besides Iamblichus and the other authorities already given, 
Diod. Frag. i. x., and comp. Wachsm. ii. 2. §.12—14. The proverb, 
cava rad rev dirwy, is well known; see Beier ad Cic. de Off. 1. 16. p. 
124; Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 8 ; Goeller de situ Syrac. p. 218; Ast. ad 
Platon. t. i. p. 620, etc. 


6) Tambl. §. 155: iwei dt ThBapw iyeipwoavro (see above, §. 80. 
n. 20,) xdxeivoc dmjAGe (on the other hand, Porphyr. V. Pythag. §. 56: 
Awcaiapyog 82 rai of dxpiBéorepos wai roy Tivb'ay Spay gagi mapetvac) 
kai thy Copictnroy Oupenoavro pn KaraxdgpovynOyvat Kard ry ixu- 
fliay Trey ToNdGy, iebsayn Td CuwTWpEvoy pigog, K.T.r. 


7) Diog. Laert. viii. 39; Justin. 1.1.; but especially, Jambl. §. 260: 
xaQawat 6& riy grocodgiay abroy cuvwpociay arégatve ard TéY Tod- 
Agy ..-.. aloypdy elyar rode rpidxovra pupiadwy epl Toy Terpdevra 
worapoy mepryevopivovc bd Tov xridorou pépoug ixeivwy by airy rg 

t pavijvar earecractacpévouc. 


8) See Diodor. Fragm.]. x. t. iv. p. 57. ed. Bipont.; Iambl. §. 248, aqq.; 
Porphyr. §.54,sqq.; Plut. de Dem. Socr. c.13. Dodwell (de xt. Pythag. 

27. p. 211,) and Ste.-Croix (p. 305) set Cylon after the first revolt ; 

t the anachronisms into which those writers have fallen respecting Ar- 
chytas, Lysis, and Philolaus are easily remedied by assuming that the 
contest between Cylon’s party and the Pythagoreans was not a transient 
collision, but a long continued struggle. See Bockh’s Philolaos, (Berlin, 
_ 1819,) §. 7, sqq. 


9) Crotona, Metapontum, Caulonia, and others. The history of their 
greatness being involved in much that is fabulous (Iambl. §. 33. 129, sqq.) 
the extent of their respective territories in after times cannot be ascertained, 
and is as uncertain as are the proper limits of Magna Grecia itself. 
Comp. Cic. de Orat. iii. 34, and more in Mazocchi ad Tabb. Heracl. p. 47, 
sqq- On Tarentum, see Strab. vi. p. 429. A. 


10) See Polyb. ii. 39; Strab. viii. p. 589. A.; and on a similar zav7- 
yvprc held at Heraclza, ibid. vi. p. 429. C. ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ATHENS DOWN TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
DEMOCRACY. 


PART I. 
Ante-historical Period, till Theseus. 


§. 91. Considering how Attica, from the peculiari- 
ties! of its situation and soil, was exempt from the 
convulsions to which we have seen that the rest of 
Hellas was subject at the commencement of the his- 
torical period, we are led to expect that it would 
have a history of its own at a much earlier period, 
did not this very fact of its having been so exempt 
and isolated, augment extremely the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing what is really historical from mere local 
legends and religious types®. Independently of Plato's 
assertion ®, that Athens surpassed Egypt in antiquity, 
the existence of many other cities of the same name‘, 
indicates an originally extensive establishment of that 
branch® of the Pelasgic race whose deity was called 
Athene and Hero-founder Cecrops®; and, in Attica 
itself, the various names of its people? and territory ® 
mark the occurrence of changes to which the traditions 
respecting various kings have no more relation than 
they have to its original division into twelve indepen- 
dent communities °, which though most certainly an- 
terior to the historical period ®, was never at any time 
doubted or disputed". The idea of foreign conquest 
is excluded by the reputation, enjoyed exclusively 
by the inhabitants of Attica and Arcadia", of being 
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airéy Gores, a reputation to which their right was con- 
firmed by the testimony of antiquity, so far at least as 
it implied the legitimate right of the inhabitants to their 
territory, assigning for its commencement a date by 
far anterior to all record’. The colony which, ac- 
cording to the common opinion of later times®, Attica 
received from Sais in Egypt’, was never acknow- 
ledged by the Athenians themselves”; Cecrops and 
Erechtheus, the representatives of their earliest ex- 
istence, who were connected with that colony", are 
mentioned at a still earlier period as Autochthones 
and Children of the Earth”. 


1) Thucyd. i. 2: ray yoy ’Arricny tx rov ial wdeioroy bid 7d NEx- 
réyewy acraciacroy ovcay GvOpwrot wKovy ot avroi dei; conf. Strab. 
ix. p. 602. C.: gore 62 7 ywpa THY Meyapiwy wapadurpoc, caOamep cai 
4 ’Arruc). See Jo. Fr. Gronov. ad Sen. Hippol. v.13; Reisig Enarr. goph. 
(ed. Col. v. 663; and especially K. O. Miuller’s Attika in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encykl. d. Wiss. u. Kiinste, vol. vi. §. 515, sqq.—Its area was 
forty square miles ; see Bockh’s Publ. (con. i. p. 45. 


2) See the fragments of the ’ArOideg of Hellanicus (ed. Sturz, Lips. 
1826, p. 53, sqq.); Philocorus, Androtion (coll. Lenz, ed. Siebelis Lips. 
1811) ; Phanodemus, Demo, Klitodemus, Ister (by the same, 1812); see 
Heyne ad Apollod. iii. 14; J. Meursius, de Fortuna Athenarum (Lugdun. 
B. 1622); and Lectiones Attice (1617). 


3) Tim. p. 23. C. sqq.; conf. Critias, p. 109, sqq.——War with Atlantis 
(Arcadia? vide Miller de Sacris Min. Pol. p.6); conf. Per. ad ACI. Var. 
Hist. iii. 18 ; Baudelot in Hist. de l’Acad. d. Insc. v. p. 49, sqq; Bailly, 
Lettres sur |’ Atlantide de Platon (Paris, 1779), §. 356, sqq.; Ast. Platon’s 
Leben und Schriften, §. 374, etc. 


4) Eight are enumerated by Steph. Byz. s. v., among which are that on 
Lake Copais in Boeotia, which, with an ancient Eleusis, appears to have 
been engulfed in that lake, Strab. ix. p. 624. A., Pausan. ix. 24.2; and 
Athenz Diades in Eubcea, Strab. x. p. 684. A.; and Marx. ad Ephori, 
Fragm. p. 135, sqq.—Hence the Athene Attice of the Roman writers; 
vide Meurs. de Athen. Att. c. 1. 


5) See Herod. i. 56, and Platner’s Beitrage (Marb..1820), §.12; Lar- 
cher’s opposition (Hérodote, vii. pp. 262—-277) arose from his prejudice 
against the Pelasgians. 


6) See Miiller’s Orchom. §. 123, sqq.—Was the goddess named from 
the city, or the city from the goddess? See Em. Riickert, der Deinst der 
Athena, nach seinen ortlichen Verhialtnissen dargestellt (Hildburghausen, 
1829), §. 5, Sqq- 

7) Herod. viil. 44: ’AOnvaios 0& iwi piv TeXacyar tydvrwy ry viy 
‘EdAdda xadeopévny icay Wedacyoi obvopatépevor Kpavaoi: imi dé Ké- 
xporoc Baowhoc trexdnOnoay Kexporidat> éxde~apéivov dé ’"EpeyOijoc 
riy apxny 'AOnvaio perwvopacOnoar: “Iwvog ci rov ZovOov orparap- 
xEw yevonévov “AOnvaiowwt, éxAHOnoay awd robrov "Iwyec. 


Aa 
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8) Strab. ix. p. 608. A.: word & dy wrelwy ely Adyoc, ef rode apxyy- 
trac rov xrioparog teraZoe ric, aptdpevog awd Kéxpowog obdé ydp 
Joie Aéyovowy dravrec’ rovro Ot nai dd rH dvopdrwy dijoy. "Ane 
runy piv yap axd’Acraiwydéc pao, ArOida dé cai’ Arrucny amd ’Ar- 
Oidog rij¢ Kpavaod, ag’ ov cai Kpavaoi of tvouxoss Mo Woxiay dt axd 
Mowdrov (conf. Steph. Byz.s.v., and Larcher, 1. c. p. 268, sqq.), Iwviay 
8 dd "Iwvog rou HovOou: Mocsdwriay & cal ’AOnvac axd ray ixwyd- 
puwy Oewv. Conf. Menand. Rhetor. ii. 3, p. 84, ed. Heeren. 


9) Strab. ix. p. 609. A.: gnol Pirdxopog, ropBoupévyc rig xwpac tx 
Oadarrng piv urd Kapwy, ix yng 6 urd Bowrwy, od¢ ixddovy* Aovac 
(see §. 15, n. 16) Kéxpowa zpdroyv sig duwxaidexa wodag cvvoricas rd 
wr G0c, wy dvéuara’ Kexporia, TerpazoXtc, Eraxpia, AecéXeca, ’EXev- 
cic, Agvdva, Odpmcoc, Bpatpwy, KvOnpoc, UpHrroc, Kngicia, Sadypdc. 
Tldduv 0 borepov sic piay wodw cuvayayeiv éyerat ry voy Tag Owoexa 
Onoeic. On their independence (zpvraveia re Exovoa nai dpyovrac), 
see Thucyd. ii, 15; on the war between Erechtheus and the Eleusinians 
(Eumolpus was then their king), to which Thucydides there alludes, con- 
sult the commentt. on Eurip. Phoen. v. 869; Isocr. Paneg. c. 19; Platon. 
Menex. p. 239, B.; Apollod. iii. 15. 4; together with the various opinions 
given by Platner, Beitrage, §. 27—-37; Creuzer, Symbol. iv. p. 342, sqq.; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. i. p. 207—214. 


10) Thucyd. 1. c.: éwi Kéxpowog cai ray xpwrwy Baodéiwv.—Ce- 
crops II., according to Meursius (de Regg. Ath. 11. 14); Corsini (Fast. 
Att. i. p. 188); Clavier (Hist. d. pr. t. i. p. 126). But are they correct ? 


11) See Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. p. 121, sqq., whence it would appear 
that certain Demi continued at a later period to pay contributions to the 
teod at Epacria. It is remarkable that the name Tetrapolis continued for a 
length of time to be applied to Ginoe, Marathon, Tricorythus, and Proba- 
linthus, see Strab. viii. p. 588. A., and more in Wessel. ad Diodor. iv. 57. 
The same was perhaps the case with the Terpaxwypot, Poll.iv. 105; Pireus, 
Phalerus, Xypete, and Thymoetade. Compare also E. C. Illgen de tribb. 
Attic. (Lips. 1826), p. 50, sqq- 


12) See Plat. Menex. p. 237. B., with Gottleber’s note; and more in 
Meursius de Fort. Ath. c. 1. 


13) Demosth. Falsa Legat. p. 424, extr., and see above, §.17, note 2— 
4; what Larcher, 1]. c. p. 221, says to the contrary, is of no consequence. 


14) See Herod. i. 56; vii. 171 (uotvor ddvrec ob peravdorat ‘EXAH- 
ywy); Thucyd. i. 2 ; and compare Wachsm. 1. 1. §. 322. 


15) Were they not first mentioned in the Tricaranos of (the Pseudo 2) 
Theopompus (Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 10, p. 491), then by Diodorus, i. 
28, and so on? More ancient writers (as Phanodemus and Callisthenes) 
had, on the contrary, derived the Saitz from the Athenians. See Siebelis 
ad Phanod. Frgm. pp. 3. and 80 ; Creuzeri, Or. de Athen. human. princ. 
(Franc. ad M. 1826), p. 48, sq. 


16) Clavier, i. p. 183; Raoul-Roch. i. p. 113—120; Platner, Bei- 
trige, §. 11, sqq.; Hiillmann’s Anf. d. gr. G. §. 88, sqq.etc.etc. Athene 
was the same with Neith, see Plat. Tim. p. 21. E., and more in Creuzer, 
Symbol. ii. §. 156, and 675, sqq.; J.C. F. Baehr de Apolline Patricio et 
Minerva Primigenia (dpynyeridt) Atheniensium (Heidelb. 1820), p. 16, 
sqq:; M. W. Heffter, die Gotterdienste auf Rhodus (Zerbst. 1829), §. 90, 
sqq-—For an opposite view of the subject, see Miiller, Orchomenos, §. 
106—109. Compare above, §. 4, n. 6, extr. 
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17) Isocr. Paneg.c.4: ravrny yap oixovpev, ody érépove ixBaddyrec, 
ob? tonuny KaradaBévrec, ob68 tx wordy LOvay pryadec ovANEyivTEC, 
GN’ otrw Kadic rai yynoiwe yeydvapey, x... Plat. Menex. p. 245. 
D.: «2. dtd rd eikexpividg elvas "EXAnveg wai dpryeic BapBdapwy. Ob 
yap TléiXowec obd8 Kadpos obd2 Atyurroi re cai Aavaoi obd? dAdo 7oA- 
hoi dice piv BadpBapor dyrec, vopw J “ENAnvec, cvvoiovow npiv, dAN 
abroi"EdAnvec, ob pEoBapBapor oixotper, x. T. Xr. 


18) The name of Erechtheus occurs in this connection in Diod. i. 29, 
and Charax ap. Schol. Aristid. Panath. t. iii. p. 17, ed. Dind.; compare 
Creuzeri Meletemata, t. i. p. 63. The fact that Erechtheus was the repre- 
sentative of the whole people shows him to have been anterior to Cecrops. 
See Hom. II. ii. 547, and more in Corsini, Fast. Att. i. p. 178. Cecrops 
first occurs in connection with Egypt in Euseb., then in Tzetzes, Suidas, 
and so on ; in his stead, Diodorus Fas Petes, the father of Menestheus 
(Il. ii. 552). Hence the fable of the double form of Cecrops, (compare 
Meurs. de Regg. Ath.i.8; Wyttenb. ad Plut. de S. N. V. p.36; Creu- 
zer’s homer. Br. §. 113; Meier de bonis damn. p. 65,), was applied also 
to Erechtheus or Erechthonius ; see next note. 


19) Cecrops abréyOwy cupgric ixwv odpa advdpd¢ rai Spdxovrog, 
Apollod. iii. 14. 1.—Erechtheus, 6 ynyewj¢ AEydpevog, Herod. vill. 55 ; 
Dionys. Hal. Frgm. xiv.4, which must have had a symbolical import. See 
Creuzer’s Symbol. ii p- 653. 


§. 92. The whole series of kings with which the 
earliest history of the land is connected ', consists of 
a mere maze of mythical personages, and personifica- 
tions of localities?; and its fabulousness is evident 
from the inconsistencies and want of connection ob- 
servable in it*. Most writers make it commence with 
Cecrops, (Ogyges* belongs to Beeotia*,) but some 
place a certain Actzus first, whom Cecrops succeeded 
in consequence of having married his daughter. In it, 
Cecrops is succeeded (his son Erysichthon having died 
young) by Cranaus, Amphictyon, and Erichthonius, 
without any pretension to being kinsmen; but with 
the last an hereditary dynasty is commenced, in which, 
between the names Erichthonius and Erectheus (ac- 
knowledged as identical even by antiquity”), Pandion 
I., Cecrops II., and Pandion II., are thrust in, evi- 
dently to fill up the blank between that point and the 
time of Theseus and his father, AXgeus. The divi- 
sion of the territory among the sons of Pandion®, ap- 
pears however to be founded on fact: Nisus received 
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Megara, which Pandion had obtained by marriage, 
and which the Dorians subsequently rent from At- 
tica®; ALgeus had the western coast, 4«r}, the seat of 
his father’s government; the two other brothers, Pal- 
las and Lycus, received the eastern division, Asaxpia, 
and the southern extremity, sapad/a; this division is 
not only agreeable to the physical peculiarities of the 
country, but recurs”, at a much later period, and in 
sO prominent a manner, in the account of the dissen- 
sions in the time of Solon and Pisistratus, that it must 
be allowed to have been that which prevailed before | 
the time of Theseus? and the union he is said to have 
effected. 


1) Apollod. iit. 14, sqq.; Justin. ii. 6, and the chronicles contained in 
the Marm. Oxon. and Eusebius, which Corsini, Fast. Att. t. iii. p. L, 
sqq., and Larcher, t. vii. p. 277, sqq., have made fruitless endeavours to 
reconcile. See at large, J. Meursit Regnum Atticum s. de Regibus Athe- 
niensium (Amstel. 1633), libb. i. ii.; also Clavier, i. p. 133—165. 


2) Thus Erichthonius, the son of Hephestus by the Earth, or, as others 
said, by Athene, was fabled to have been educated by the daughters of Ce- 
crops, Herse, Agraulos (or Aglauros), and Pandrosos ; see Meurs. |. c. i. 
11; Creuzer’s Symbol. ii. p. 726—735 ; Miiller de Sacris Min. Pol. p. 5. 
Erechtheus was worshi ped as Neptune in the sacred enclosure of Athene 
Polias by the Eteobutadz, the mythical descendants of his brother Butas, 
Pausan. i. 26. 6; Heyne ad Apollod. iii. 15.1; Miiller, 1. c. p. 8, sqq. 
In like manner, local relations were expressed in the names Cranaus (the 
hamlet Kpavad occurs Aristoph. Lysistr. 480 ; comp. Acharn. 75, and more 
in Wachsm. i. 1. §. 24. n. 42), and Acteus (’Acry, the coast, more par- 
ticularly the western, see Steph. Byz. s. v. and below, n. 8). 


3) Wachsm. 1. 1.§.225. ‘The drudges in Attic legends have with vast 
pains drawn up a list of kings ; the thread of lineal descent fails them now 
and then, but is recovered by means of an Autochthon, like Cranius, or 
the son of some deity, as Erectheus.’’—Senec. de Benef. iii.28: qui, quum 
majores suos recensent, ubi illustre nomen deficit, illo deum infulciunt. 


4) Euseb. Chron. i. p. 226, Armen.; Prep. Evang. x. 10. p. 489; conf. 
Sturz. ad Hellan. p. 56; ad Acusil. p. 218 ; Siebel. ad Philoch. p. 15. 


5) Near the lake Copais; see last §.n.4, and compare Miller, Orchom. 
§. 129, 130, and the quotations in Meurs. i. 1; Beck. i. §. 358; Reisig 
Enarr. Soph. Gedip. Col. v. 1761. 


6) Pausan, i. 2.5. — 


7) See Meurs. ii. 1; Hullmann’s Anf. d. gr. G. §. 49 ; Creuzer’s Symn- 
bol. ii. p. 726,sqq. Justin also mentions only Amphictyon, Erechtheus, 
and Aigeus; for the Hoceday 'EptyOdv0¢ of Apollod. iii. 15. 1, others 
have Tlocedéy 'EpexOevc; compare Creuz. ad Cic. de Nat. D. iii. 19. p. 
575.—They were first distinguished by Eurip. (Ion, v. 280), and not, as 
Miller says, (Orchom. §. 123) by Plato in the Critias, p. 110. A. 
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6 8) Sophocl. ap. Strab. ix. p. 601. C.; conf. Heyne, ad Apollod. iii. 15. 


9) Whence the famous boundary pillars between Megara and Corinth : 
rad ovyxi Tedorévynoog, add’ ‘Iwvia, x.r.d. Compare Plut. Thes. c. 
24, and Reinganum’s Megaris, §. 62. 


10) Compare Schomann de Com. Ath. p. 342, sqq.; Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encykl. ubi sup. §. 217; Thucyd. ii. 55, 56. 


11) Pedizi, Paralii, and Diacrii, Herod. i. 59; Plut. Solon. c. 13; 
comp. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1223: card ydp rovg TéAwvog vopoug (1) 
rpeig hoav al rata — — rv 6 xwpay ry Ataxpiay TMavdiova pace 
roig vioic dtaveipavra rijv apxiy Ate Sovvat, Atyst dt rv wepi rd 
Gorv, Iid\Xavre ry lapadiay, Niow ot rv Meyapida.—Platner, de 
gentibus Atticis earumque cum tribubus nexu (Marb. 1811, and in Beck’s 
Acta Sem. Reg. Lips. t. 11. p. 473, sqq.), fancies he discovers in them three 
different races. 


12) The fate of Nisus (against Minos) is well known ; Lycus had pre- 
viously been expelled by Ageus (Herod. i. 173), Pallas by Theseus ; 
Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 13 ; conf. Schol. Eurip. Hippol. v. 35. 


§. 93. Traces of the same territorial division are 
also found in the four tribes (gvAa}) into which tradi- 
tion distributes the Atticans as early as Cecrops and 
Cranaus, although two mythical are always in juxta- 
position with two local names; thus under Cecrops 
we have Cecropis and Autocthon—Actza and Paralia ; 
under Cranaus, Cranais and Atthis, Mesorea and 
Diacris'. Whether the name of the next monarch 
denote an Amphictyony consisting of the independent 
communities of Attica? is uncertain; however obscure, 
again, may be the new relations implied by the names 
which those tribes assumed under Erichthonius, 
namely, Dias, Athenais, Posidonias, and Hephestias, 
still they too indicate a very early territorial division ; 
for, although Minerva and Jupiter afterwards passed 
for the deities of the whole country’, Vulcan was in 
various ways connected with its myths‘, and Minerva 
herself, according to Strabo, was once called Posido- 
nia. It is Just as improbable in this as in the foregoing 
cases, that poetical designations of the whole country 
should, in course of time, have been restricted to sin- 
gle tribes®. Much rather may we suppose the early 
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designations of individual races to have been appro- 
priated to the whole nation at the period when they 
coalesced into one. It is thus very easy to see how 
the legendary contest between Athene and Poseidon ® 
may have had a politico-historical as well as a physico- 
religious import; for in the Metionide Deedalus’, and 
others, whom Pandion II. is said to have expelled, it 
is impossible not to recognise the race of Hephestus, 
to whom, at a later period, a branch of the Deedalidx ® 
traced their origin; whilst the name Pandion reminds 
one of the festival Pandia®, of which the etymology 
seems to indicate” the same relation to the tribe Dias, 
as that which existed between the Panathenza and 
the tribe Athenais. 


1) Pollux. viti. 109; conf. Platner, ubi sup. §. 4, sqq.; Schomann de 
Com. Ath. p. 345, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 207; Gottling, in the Hermes, xxii. 
§. 106. 


2) So among others, Béckh, Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1816, §. 117; 
Miller de Sacris Min. Pol. p. 1; compare also Ste.-Croix des gouv. féd. 
p- 116; but see above, §. 12. n. 18. 


3) On Athene, see §.91.n.16; on Zeve épxeiog especially, see Platner, 
§. 91, sqq. ; did they worship him as warpqoc? comp. Platt. Euthyd. p. 
302. D. with Heindorf’s note ; also Herm. ad Soph. Trachin. v. 287, and 
ad Aristoph. Nubb. v. 1472; he was worship also as MeXixtog (the 
Diasia), Thucyd. i. 126; as HoAcedc-(the Dipolia and Bouphonia), Paus. 
i, 24. 4; Elian. Var. Hist. viii. 3, and the commentt. on Aristoph. 
Nubb. v. 982. 


4) See Creuzer ad Cic. de Nat. D. iii. 22. p- 599 ; and Symbol. ii. §. 
653—660.—Hence the Hephestea, Andoc. Myster. §. 135; Xenoph. Re- 
publ. Ath. iii. 4. 


5) So Schomann, |. c. p. 349, and after him Illgen de Tribb. Athen. p- 
7; also F. G. Welcker, alt-attischer Feuerdienst (in his 4schylische Tni- 
logie Prometheus, Darmst. 1824), §. 302, who is of opinion that such 
mythical names were invented solely for the purpose of investing the several 
parties mentioned above, §. 92. n. 11, with a semblance of antiquity. 


6) See the authorities cited by Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 343. 


7) Apollod. iii. 15.5; Pausan. i. 5.3.—The genealogy ran thus (Diod. 
iv. 76); Erechtheus—Eupalamus—Metion—Dedalus. Compare Welcker, 
ubi sup. §. 291, sqq. 

8) Plat. Alc. i. p. 121. A.; comp. Euthyphr. p. 11. C. 

9) Demosth. Mid. p. 517, and Buttm. §. 120; comp. Bockh in Abhh. 
d. Berl. Acad. v. 1818, p. 65, where they are properly distinguished from 
the Diasia, in contradiction of Taylor. 
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10) Thus also Welcker, §. 302, sq.; who, however, considers the Pan- 
dia to have been a general festival to Jupiter preparatory to the Panathe- 
nea. But is there not reason to conclude that they were originally 
called Ata, just as the Panathenza were at first simply hehveua ? Com- 
pare Paus. villi. 2. 1; Apollod. iii. 14. 6; Harpocr. s. v., and Meursii 
rn Olmaye B. 161 9), c. 3.— Not to “ronget the name Athenez Diades 

lon. 4 


§.94. But of far greater importance, and historically 
authenticated by their continuance down to the time 
of Clisthenes, (B.C. 510,) are the four Ionian tribes! of 
the Geleontes or Teleontes, Hopletes, Argadenses, 
and Aégicorenses. ‘Tradition® says that in the time 
of Erechtheus, Xuthus, son of Hellen, settled in the 
Tetrapolis, and obtained the hand of his daughter 
Creusa in return for certain services; his, or rather 
Apollo’s, son Ion is said to have so far won the con- 
fidence of the population of the whole country, that he 
was commissioned to frame a constitution for the state, 
and thereupon made four divisions of the people, ac- 
cording to their several professions’. It is very evi- 
dent that the names of the tribes we have just men- 
tioned, and which some derive from the sons of Jon, 
denoted nothing else than such castes, as we may call 
them‘ (see above, §. 5), although authorities vary as to 
their respective appellations. Plutarch, for instance, 
enumerates them as husbandmen, warriors, mechanics, 
and herdsmen; whilst Strabo, instead of the last, has 
priests. Aly:xopes as plainly denotes goatherds as ¢rAyres 
warriors ; the ’Apyédes may easily denote husbandmen, 
notwithstanding Plutarch’s interpretation, since he 
seems to have been misled by the false reading of 
Tedéoyvres for Teddoyres>; still it is confessed that the dif- 
ficulty respecting both the meaning and the etymology 
of this last name is not thus fairly disposed of. Sup- 
posing that Tedéores be the right reading, it is uncer- 
tain whether we are to understand by it serfs®, or a 
priesthood’; but as the former appears the better au- 
thenticated®, and none of the meanings hitherto as- 
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signed refer to a priesthood®, we must follow the 
majority of authorities!® and not enumerate them as a 
distinct caste. 


1) Herod. v. 66: pera O& rerpagpbrovg bdvrag ’AOnvaiove Sexagibdove 
brroinae, rav "Iwvog raidwy, TeXovrog wai Aiyuopiwe nai ’Apydadew rai 
“Omdnroc, admadAdiag rac trwvupiac. Conf. Eurip. Ion, v. 1596, sqq. 
and Poll. viii. 109: ...d7d O& rv “Iwvog waidwy iwi ’EpexOiwe Tedé- 
ovrec (olim re rai Aéovroc) “Omdnrec, Aiyiccptic, Apyddecc. 


2) Vid. Eurip. Ion passim ; Pausan. vii. 1. 2, and a further account in 
Meurs. de Regg. Athen. ii.cc. 8.10; Lectt. Attic. vi. 21 ; Schoemann, de 
Com. Athen. p. 351. 


3) Strab. viii. p. 588. A.: 6 d& wrpirov pity ic riocapag guddg duirs 
To 7AjOo¢, sira sig Tiscapag Biovge Todc ply yap yewpyode anideke, 
rov¢ 6& Snurovpyode, rove sé iepomowodc, rerdprove O& rove gidaxac’ 
rotavra Ot wAsiw Svardtac ry ywoay trwvupov éavrov earédere. Conf. 
Plut. V. Solon. c. 23: cai rac guvAdd¢ eiviv ot Aéyovrec obx amd TeV 
“Iwvog vidy add’ ard rev yevor sic & StypsOnoay ot Biot rd rpwroy, 
wvopacOa* rd pey payor bwXirac, rd 6 épyarudy épyddec, dusty 
di ray Aowrwy yedéovrac piv rote yewpyot¢, aiyeopeic Sé rode exi 
vopaic kai mpoBareiac cvarpiBorvrec. 


4) Vide supra, §. 5. n. 2—4; coll. Plat. Crit. p. 110. C.: qieee & ror’ 
by rgde TG xwog Ta piv adda yn TrHv rortToY wEpi Tac Snusovpyiac 
Ovra Kai Ty te THe yg TpogHY, TO O& paxtpov Um’ dvdpay Oeiwy rar’ 
apxac adpopiobey nee ywpic x. r. X.—Conjectures as to the connection 
between these successive appellations and the early history of the country 
may be seen in Welcker, §. 294, sqq. ; attempts to explain them by its 
localities, in Platner, §. 43—57. (on the Erichthonian puaai see his work 
de gentib. extr.), and Buttmann on the ¢parpia (Abh. d. Berlin Acad. 
18]8) in his Mythol. ii. §. 321, 322. On the other hand see Illgen, p. 
44—50. 


5) From yf and daisy, equivalent to yewpdpo.? We may add that 
Buttmann, §.327, and Welcker (Prolegg. ad Theogn. p 20), do not abso- 
lutely reject this form. 


6) So Boeckh, in the preface to the Index lectt. Berol. est. 1812; 
printed in Beck’s Actt. Sem. Reg. Lips. ii. p. 452—460; conf. Publ. 
(con. Ath. ii. p. 20; Muller, Orchom. §. 307; de Sacris M. P. p. 12 
(Teleon, one of the Argonauts, was father of Butas, Apollod. 1.9.16). Like 
the Thetes in after times, tera rv ytvopévwy redovyrec, Plut. V. Solon. 
c. 13; see also Feodor Eggo Unterg. d. Naturst. §. 143 ; Illgen, p. 38, 
§qq- 


7) Platner, §. 52; Tittmann, §. 570; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 327.—Welcker, 
on the other hand, refers to ré\n, offices including those of the priesthood 
a SO. 


8) Tedéwy is the reading in the MSS. of Eurip. and Steph. Byz. in voce 
Aiyucdpewc. Inscriptions from Cyzicus and Teos, cities of the same Ionic 
race, have on the other hand I'eNgovrec. See, in particular, G. Hermanni, 
Pref. ad Eur. Ion, p. 21, sqq. 


9) The derivation usually given is from yeAciv, id. q. yeAay, splendere, 
Adurev, Heysch. i. p. 811; whence ‘‘splendidi, illustres,” is proposed as 
the meaning ; see Wessel. ad Herod. v.66 ; Lennep. ad Phalar. Epistt. p.308 ; 


in * 
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Hullmann’s Anfange, §. 239, sqq. ; Creuzer’s Symbol. iii. §. 53; iv. §. 153 ; 
Schomann de Com. Ath. p. 356; Gottling in the Hermes, xxiii. p. 107; 
Welcker, ut sup.; and Wachsm. i. 1. §. 228; who all consider the word a 
title of the TeAtovrec. The same is Boeckh’s opinion, but he derives it 
from TewAewe, landed proprietors. Illgen’s attempt, §. 34, sqq., to show 
it is only an older form for redéowrec, as yéyyee is found for réyyet, in 
Hesych., is ingenious; but it must be remembered that Hesychius oc- 
casionally takes the trouble to explain as glosses mere errors of the copyist; 
conf. Taylor, Lectt. Lys. p. 279, sqq., 284. 


10) We. thus have—Husbandmen, Mechanics, Herdsmen, Warriors. 
Strabo alone introduces the Priests, who are omitted in Plutarch and Plato ; 
the passage of the Timeus (p. 24. A.; see above, §. 5. n. 2) has reference 
only to the Egyptians. All the authorities have the Husbandmen, whom 
Schomann includes under the Herdsmen, and Welcker incorporates with 

Priests. 


§. 95. There is internal evidence in support of this 
opinion. For instance, as the actual existence of a 
priesthood among the Atticans in the earliest period 
of their history, and of its remnants in historical times 
cannot be disputed!, so the legends concerning the 
accession of Ion seem to import the loss of its influence 
as a constituent portion of the state—the expulsion, in 
fact, of a priestly dynasty by kings of the warrior 
caste. Hence in other accounts Ion figures not merely 
as a military commander and framer of a government’, 
but as really a prince*®, and Erectheus is represented 
as the last of his line, with which many even of the 
ancient authorities declared that neither A%geus 
nor Theseus were connected‘, notwithstanding the 
pains taken to prove their relationship. If this be ad- 
mitted, it will not be necessary to make Cecrops an 
Ionian, in order to explain the identity of the Ionians 
and Athenians, nor need the political change he 
effected be confounded with the Ionian invasion in the 
time of Codrus®. Ion himself is, in fact, only a general 
personification; but Theseus and his father AXgeus 
display such evident proofs of their Ionian origin’, that 
their names must be recognised as indications of the 
time at which Athens assumed this its peculiarly his- 


torical character, and began to develope in an order 
Bb 
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of free knighthood® the purely Hellenic character as 
a nation and a state. 
1) Comp. above, §. 5. n. 5 ; and Spanh. ad Callim. h. in Pall. v. 34. 


2) Erparapync, Herod. viii. 44; conf. Strab. viii. p. 588. A.: "Iwy dé 
Tovg per Eipodrov vunoag Opgeag obrwe ebdoxipnoey, dor’ éxérpepay 
abry rv wodireiay ’AOnvaio. 


3) Eur. Ion. v. 1592; Conon. Narr. c. 27. Comp. Miiller, Orchom. 
§. 124, coll. 229. 


4) Plut. Thes. c. 13: Aiyede Oerdc yevdpevoc Mavdion xai pnidty 
"EptxGeidarg xpoonkwy. Conf. Miller, de Sacris Min. Pol. p. 2; Meurs. 
de Regg. Athen. ii. 15; Heyne ad Apollod. iii. 15. 5. extr. 


5) As Buttmann has done in v. ¢parpia, Mythol. ii. §. 324, and after 
him Illgen, 1. c. p. 56. 


6) As by Platner, §. 43—49; conf. Clavier, ii. p. 71—77. 
7) See Wachsm. i. 1. §. 227, sqq. 


&) Independently of the general character which Ion bears in history 
(comp. Schomann de Com. p. 358. n. 32) there are several circumstances 
favourable to the hypothesis which makes the Ionians to have been origin- 
ally Hoplites, and afterwards a class of nobles forming the cavalry. Such 
as their residence in the Tetrapolis (Herod. vi. 102: MapaOwy émirnded- 
Tarov xwpioy Tig 'Arruic tmmaredoat, comp. §. 57. n. 2); and the in- 
troduction of the festival Boédromia ascribed to Ion ; Spanheim ad Callim. 
h. Apoll. v.69; comp. Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 444; A°geus is said to 
687 been the son-in-law of Hoples, Miller, Oyghom. §. 184; Tittmann, 

. 570. 


§. 96. And here recurs the question whether the 
superiority obtained by the Ionians in Attica was the 
result of a foreign invasion, or of internal commotions. 
And with this question is closely connected another— 
whether the Ionians were, according to the commonly 
received hypothesis, Hellenes and kinsmen of the 
Dorians and Achzans, or whether they, as well as the 
first population of Attica, were not rather, as Hero- 
dotus asserts, Pelasgi? In the first case they must 
have conquered the country, as the Dorians did the 
Peloponnesus, and have made the original inhabitants 
tributary!; but the inconsistencies in the genealogy of 
Hellen and his three sons have already been noticed *, 
and the manner in which tradition attempts to adjust 
that genealogy to the sudden appearance of Xuthus 
in Attica is not calculated to increase its credit*. 
Several other circumstances lead us to conjecture as 
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much more probable, that the oldest Ionian settle- 
ments‘ were in this country ; and although A‘gialea and 
Eubcea may have received their first Ionian settlers 
from Attica’, yet the Cynurii, who, equally with the 
Arcadians, claimed to be the original inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesus®, strongly attest the autochthony 
of their kinsmen in Attica. The etymology of the 
name Iones is obscure?’ ; the identity of the deity of their 
clan, Apollo®, of whom there is no trace in the early 
Myths of Athens®, would seem to mark a connection 
between them and the Dorians”, did not a difficulty 
here arise in the fact that Neptune, who is no less 
intimately connected in legendary story with the first 
Jonian princes", subsequently vanishes, almost wholly, 
from among the Dorians, a circumstance which re- 
minds us of the interchange of the worship of the two 
deities which tradition represents to have occurred in 
several other places”, and leads us to prefer that hy- 
pothesis by which that change is considered to have 
resulted rather from internal divisions, terminating in 
history with the appearance of the name of Theseus, 
than from foreign invasion. 


1) So Boeckh, ubi sup., and Miiller, Orchom. §. 307, 308, whose argu- 
ments however rest chiefly on the reading TeAéovreg. Comp. also Iilgen, 
]. c. and Welcker, §. 296. 


2) See above, §. 8. n. 11. Aristotle appears to support Herodotus, 
Metaph. iv. p. 118. 14. ed. Brandis: otrw ydp Aéyovrat oi wey" ENAnvec 
Td yévoc, of dt “Iwvec, rp of pév dxd"ENAnvoc, ot d& ard “Iwvog elvat 
Npwrov yevvnoayroc. 


3) Strabo, viii. 587. C. D.; Pausan. vii. 1. 2. But Schomann also, 
de Com. pp. 351—358, makes the Ionians refugees in Attica, and assigns 
them the etrapolis in return for military service. (Eur. Ion. 59), 


4) Epidaurus, Troezen, etc. See Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 94, and Wachs- 
muth, i. 1. §. 48, according to whom indeed they first settled in Attica 
under Theseus, i. 1. §. 226. . 


5) On Eubeea, see §. 77. n. 4; according to Scymn. Ch. v. 573, Chal- 
cis had been previously founded by a son of Erechtheus. On Adgialea, 
see Herod. vii. 94; Strabo and Pausan. ll.cc. In the latter, Xuthus dis- 
appears after his expulsion from Attica by the sons of Erechtheus, but, as 
Ion’s tomb was shown in the Demus of the Potamii, he makes Ion to have 
returned to help the Athenians in the war with Eleusis, which however oc- 
curred during the lifetime of Erechtheus himself. Strabo-makes the other 
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sen, ichsus, to have withdrawn to Lacedamen ; Pausan. sys he went 
into Thessaly—se inconsistent is the whole legend. Compare Clavier ad 
Apoilodor. it. p. 37, sq.; Beek, §. 828, sqq. 

6) Herod. viti. 73: 06 dé Kuvowoss avro-yOovec tévrec, Coxéowert pawver 
tives “levec, -edecwouvvras cé, x. Tr. \. Conf. §. 33. 0. & 


7) See Beek, i. 348. Buttmann, uber d. myth. Verb. Grechenlands 
mit Asien Mythol. i: §. 197, sqq.), connects it with Io, Lasos, ete., 
meking the Pelasgie Axgives to have been lonians; igen, 1. c. p. 58, 
deriving it from iévaz. considers it to have denoted a migratory trbe; it 
might with as zood reason be considered synonymous with iryc (Heind. © 
ad Plas. Protag. Pp 508 ; Jaeobs, Leett. Stobb. p. 12). According 
Muller, Prolegg. 3. 274, ZovOde was equivalent to ZaxOdc, and comse- 
questly Xuthes was identical with Apsilo. 


8) [fnotthe’ \2rdAAwr rorogec, see Platon. Euthyd. p. 302. C, with the 
at apy rate the Delpman Apollo, Repabl. tv. p. 427, B.; 


Ephorus indeed, ap. Strab. ix. p. 644 C., taakes Apollo to have come to 
Delphi from ‘Athens. See at large, Platner, §. 88, and Baehr de Apolline 
Patricio, ete., who identifies him with the Egyptian Horus, following Cie. 
de Nat. D. in. 22. Vuleawus.. . er que et Minerva Apollinem eum, cujus 
in tutelu ithenes antiqui historici esse voluerunt —?? 


9) Vide Miiller de sacris Min. Pol. p. 3. 
10) Miuller’s Doritans, 1. p. 243—272. 


11) Theseus, for instance. see Miiller’s Dorians, i. p.267.; Prolegg. §. 272. 
( Egeus is made the same with Neptune, see Welcker, §. 296, coll. 149) ; 
and compare Creuzer's Symbol. iv. p. 110, sqq.—Thus the games 
continued to be celebrated in his honour (see above, §. 10. n. 14); and he 
was worshipped as Neptune Heliconius at Mycale (§. 77. n. 19).—To the 
Dorians, on the other hand, he appears to have been quite a stranger: see 
Miiller’s Dorians, i. p- 417.—On the decline of his worship in Attica, see 
Wachsm. i. 2. §. 1-1. 


12) Apollo and Neptune are fabled to have exchanged Delos and Ca- 
laurea, Tenarum and Delphi; see Strabo, vm. p. 574. A., and a further 
account in Maller, gin. p. 26, sqq- The latter author, indeed, derives 
the worship paid to Apollo at Delos from Crete, Dorians, i. p. 243, sqq. ; 
compare Raoul-Roch. ii. p. 149—152; but see Hock’s Kreta, in. §. 108, 
94q., particularly §. 130, and comp. ahove, §. 20.n.7. Creuzer, Symbol. 
li. p. 650, sq., gives a different explanation. —The legend respecting the 
transfer to Hercules of the honours paid to Theseus, even in Attica, is very 
remarkable. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1300; Plut. Thes.c.34; Anstid. Panath. 
t. 1. p. 58, Dind.; comp. Maller’s Dorians, i. p. 445, sqq- 


PART II. 
From Theseus to Solon. 


§. 97. Although no authentic history can be ima- 
gined without a knowledge of the chronology and de- 
finite information respecting the acts and fate of the 
ual of which it is to treat, (and Theseus and his 
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immediate successors are anterior to all such informa- 
tion!,) still the name Theseus can hardly be considered 
as merely the personification of a period of regulations 
and enactments’; and the history of Athens may be 
said to commence with him as much as the institutions 
on which its subsequent greatness was founded are 
ascribed to him. To consider Theseus as the actual 
framer of the democracy, would be an anachronism ® 
similar to that which some have made in the case of 
Servius Tullius‘; but, inasmuch as he collected the 
scattered commonalty of Attica at one Prytaneum*, 
and formed a town at the foot of the old Cecropian 
citadel ®, he made the first advance towards it’; nor 
was it without reason that the Attic Demos perpe- 
tuated the yearly festival of the Svuvexéa.® in commemo- 
ration of the event. It was natural that with the ter- 
mination of the Ionian revolution and the fall of the 
old régime, the distinction of castes should vanish; 
and their names, which continued in use till the time 
of Clisthenes ®, became mere statistical, perhaps even 
local, distinctions ™. 


1) On this subject in general, see Isocr. Laud. Helen. pp. 496—504 ; 
Diodor. iv. 59—63; Plut. Vit. Thesei; and a more detailed account in J. 
Meursii Theseus (Ultraj. 1684, and in Gron. Thes. t. x.) ; Phil. Bernard, 
Comm. hist. crit. de Archontibus reip. Atheniensis, in Ann. Acad. Lova- 
niensis, a. 1823—24, p. 12—20. On the mythical import of the name, 
see Creuzer’s Symbol. iv. p. 108, sqq.—According to Euseb. he flourished 
fifty-four years before the fall of Troy. 


2) See Creuzer, ut sup. §. 119; from 0&¢@a:.—Hiillmann, Anfange, p. 
215, conjectures that it was from @i¢. 


3) Pausan. i. 3.2: 'Exi d2 rp roiyp ry ripay Onocic tore yeypap- 
pévoc cai Anpoxparia cai Axjjpog. Androt 6? 4 ypagn, Onota edvat Toy 
karaornoavra A@nvainc i toov rodurevecOat- KeXwpnKe dd onpn cai 
G Awe ic rode Toddode, we Onoede wapadoin ra wpaypara TY Onpy rai 
we && ixsivov Onpoxparovpervor Suipevay, x.r.r. See further, Meurs. 1.1. 
c. 18; Tittmann, §.71. 


4) Niebuhr, R. H. i. p. 425, sqq.—"‘ Tullius, qui libertatem civibus sta- 
biliverat,’”’ Attius apud Cic. pro Sextio, c. 58. 


5) Thucyd. ii. 15; Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 23. Conf. Hemsterh. ad Aris- . 
toph. Plut. p. 209. He effected what Thales afterwards proposed without 
success to the Ionians of Asia Minor (Herod. i. 170): 3¢ éxeAeve By Bov- 
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hevrypesy “lwvac ixryoOa. — — rdc dé dANacg wodsag oixtopévac pydly 
HeToy vouicesOa carawep ei Sipor tlev. 

6) Plat. l.c.: ra doru ry re widtsy ADnvag rpoonyopevet, by way 
of distinction, as Liv. xxxiv. 1: in urbe oppidove. “Aorv, astu, cat tfo- 
yy, Athens, conf. Ast. ad Plat. Remp. p. 317 ; Geel Anecdd. Hemsterb. 
p- 147, and in particular the commentt. on Cicero de Legg. 11. 2: prius- 
quam Thesus — in astu, quod appellatur, omnes se conferre jussit.—Iléuc 
continued to be used in the sense of axpdwolc, comp. Hemsterh. ad Plu- 
tum, p. 261; Jacob ad Lucian. Alex. p. 124; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 316, and 
Meursii Ceeropia, s. de arce Athenarum (L. B. 1622). On the city of 
Athens itself, see also Meursii Athenz Attice s. de precipuis Athenarum 
antiq. lib. iii. (ibid. 1624); Hawkins, in Walpole’s Memoirs, t. 1. p. 480, 
sqq., and W. M. Leake’s Topography of Athens, with some remarks on its 
antiquities (Lond. 1821); J. Stuart and N. Revett’s Antiquities of Athens 
(Lond. 1762, and reprinted 1825) ; and W. Wilkins, Atheniensia, or Re- 
marks on the topography and buildings of Athens (Lond. 1816); Bar- 
thélémy, Voy. d’Anach. chap. xii.; and K. O. Miiller, in Ersch u. Gru- 
ber’s Encykl. vi. pp. 228—241. 


7) See above, §. 61. n. 8; and the Oligarch in Theophr. Charact. xxix. 
4: riv Onotia oneag Tey Kaxey TZ KoA yeyovivat airwr* Tovroy yap 
ix dudexa xoXNtwy carayaysvra Adoa Thy Bacwsiay. 


8) On the 16th of the month Hecatombzon. See Hudson ad Thucyd. 
l. c,, and Schol. Aristoph. Pac. v. 948. Plutarch calls it Meroixta, but 
compare Meier de bonis damn. p. 120, and Larcher, Mém. de 1’Acad. d. 
Inscr. xviii. pp. 285—288. , 


9) This appears to be the only, but a very satisfactory way, of account- 
ing for the connection of names, originally denoting caste, with a political 
change of a character totally at variance with the restrictions of that state 
of society—what had originally been a caste, Bioc, by this change came to 
be a tribe, vA. Strabo has confounded the two. | 


10) Tittmann, §. 269. But see above, §. 94. n. 4. 


§. 98. It was not however a democracy that suc- 
ceeded to the old system, but rather the foundations 
of an aristocracy were laid. This appears from the 
names of the several ranks instituted by Theseus, the 
IXupatride, Geomori, and Demiurgi!. To compare 
these as Diodorus has done? with the castes of Egypt, 
or to consider them as mere reorganisations or modi- 
fications of the Ionian tribes’, ¢vaai, is forbidden on 
the one hand by the character of the times, on the 
other by the fact that their divisions have not so much 
the character of a mere statistical as of a marked 
aristocratical distinction of ranks‘, which would have 
necessarily diced away as nearer approaches were made 
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to democratical equality; whereas those tribes con- 
tinued even unaltered. Moreover, there must have 
been Eupatride in every tribe, if the pudcBacieis were 
chosen from that order®. It cannot however be 
shown® with certainty, to say the least, that these 
three ranks were subdivisions of each tribe similar to 
the three Phratriz’, or even that they gave rise to 
them®. It would be more reasonable to suppose that 
the twelve Phratriz, the local character of the tribes 
being granted, were relics of the twelve communities 
which Attica originally contained®, did we not know 
that there was one phratria, that of the Achniade, 
the name of which does not appear among them”. 


1) Plut. Thes. c. 24: rpwrog droxpivacg ywpic Ebwarpidac cai Tew- 
popoug cai Anpovpyodc, Evrarpidate piv yurwoxey rd Ocia cai wapéyery 
dpxovrac drodote cai véuwry Oidackddovge elvat cai dciwy Kai tepwy tEn- 
yntac* roic ado wodirac Worep tig toov karéornoe, Odty piv Evra- 
Tpiday, xptig St Tewudpwv, wrANOee O& ray Anpiovpyay vmepixey do- 
kovyrwy. Fora further account, see Schomann de Com. p. iv. 


2) Diodor. i. 28 ; compare also Plat. Crit. p. 110 ; Hiillmann’s Anfange, 
e 0. 


3) Feodor Eggo, §. 139, sqq. Compare also Platner, Beitr. §. 41, sqq., 
who indeed considers them as the more ancient (see §. 95. n. 6), although 
he reduces them (de gentib. p. 8) to the local division, Iedteic, apaXor, 
Ataxpiow: so also Welcker, §. 300. After the distinction of the ancient 
tribes had been confounded, the Teleontes and Hopletes, together formed 
the class of Eupatride, the Argadeis became Demiurgi, the Agicoreis be- 
came dependent Geomori. 


4) As, in Germany, the Nobles, Burghers, and Peasants. See Illgen, p. 
62—75, and especially p- 67: Unumque Eupatridarum nomen titulis solemne 
aut ab initio fuit aut tempore factum est ; reliqua vero nomina Geomororum 
et Demiurgorum nil nisi vulgares atque usitate sunt rusticorum et opificum 
appellationes. Dionys. Hal. ii. 8, recognises, in fact, only two orders, 
the Eiwarpidas and the dypoixcot, as it were, Patricians and Plebeians. 
Illgen also refers to the passage in Hesychius : ’Aypowrat = aypotxot, cai 
yévog "AOnrvyoty, of dvrwWecréd\Novro rpbg Tovc Edwarpidac. “Hy 62 rd 
TOY yewpyay Kai Tpiroy Td THY Onpiovpywy : and Etymol. M. p. 395. 50: 
Edrarpidat txadovvro'oi abrd rd Goru oixovyrec Kai perexovrec BacidtKod 
yéivouc, Thy rev lepiy bripéderay rrowdpevor yewpyot o& ot Tij¢ GANe 
xwpac olenropec* Emcyewpopot ot rd rexvxdy E6vog. Wachsmuth, indeed, 
1. 1. §. 233, on these very authorities, asserts that the Demiurgi were uot 
natives, not even domiciliated in the country. See also Schomann, part V. 
who however identifies them with the 0jrec, whilst Wachsmuth considers 
that the Geomori rather corresponded to these. See below, §. 101. n. 8 
and 9. 


5) Pollux. vi. 111. 
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6) See Beeckh. ad C. Imecr. p. 465.—The chief authority in favour of 
the thew mexnomed is Poller, 1. c_, who, baving first said, dre pivot rés- 
Casts Atay wf or lai, tic Toa pigg ExacTy CegpHTo, Kai Td pipoc TovTO 
éeahsive Tucrrty emi tOver cai gearoia, adds at the end of the section, 
Tena it ys va Sry rales, Errerotan, Tewpcpo, Anpiovpyoi. In fact 
FOrig was 2 Gewominatien Common to every division of the people (estate). 
ote Sao, ag Bat Remp \ » Pe 78, and Wachsm. himself, Ant. i. 1. 
§ 232. The Scholiast gives by Rubnk. ad Plat. Axioch. p. 253, has pro- 
batiy best preserved the sestmony of Aristotle : "‘Apwrordhae $qoi, rod 
Sez Tighe depogperre AGgr_ny tic TE Tete yewpyove Kai rove Snps- 
enn cig, owlac artwr Hrd Tissapac, Tur Cé Guay EKAOTRC poipac elvat 
rptic. dc vervhac re calern wai goarpiac, ixaoryc di rovrey rpidxovra 
sive: virg. To Ce piveg ix rmaxevra Exacroy avt, ouvisrarvat, a cit- 
atom winch serves to throw some light on Meeris, ¢. 107.— Boeckh, ibid, 
p- 140, questions whether the term rperric was older than the Clisthenic 


' So Wackszm. de tribwum quateor Atticarem triplici partitione, (Kills, 
1825.; comp. also his Antiq. i. 1. §. 230, sqq.—The same view had bee 
taken br by Sahnasins, in his Misc. Defens. de vis obss. ad Jus Att. et Rom. 
(L. B. 1645), p. 112—115. The threefold division of the tribe rests on 
the authority of Aristot. ap. Harpecr. in v. rprrric, p. 287: rperric tore 


re roirer pions TEC ewe airy rép Copparen cic rpia pin, rperrvg cai 
€Orq cai goavaac. Comp. Wachsm. Aantiq. i. 1. §. 328, sq. 


8) See Titmmann. ¢. 579, and especially Schomann, de Com. p- 360, sq., 
who, as well as Hallmana, § 135, wholly denies that there was any differ- 
ence between oparoe, vec, and rperrec. 


9) So Nic. Igmarra Comm. de phratriis primis Grecoram politicis socie- 
tatbus (Neap. 1797), p. 19, and after him Buttmann, Mythol. ii. §. 317— 
323. But see Bocth, in the Hiedelb. Jahrb. 1818, §. 315. 


10) C. Inser. i. a. 463. 


§. 99. Notice is moreover taken of the twelve phra- 
triz, as well as of the twelve communities above named, 
long subsequent to the time of the four tribes, and 
that not only in religious but also in political relations’, 
for Aristotle certainly does not assert that Clisthenes 
did actually make new phratriz*. ‘The same remark 
holds good of their subdivisions, the yé (clans), of 
which thirty’, each again consisting of thirty houses‘, 
composed a phratria. Another division of the tribes, 
into twelve tprrves and forty-eight Naucrariz, cannot 
be referred to so early a period, since the latter, con- 
sisting of divisions of the citizens for the payment of 
contributions, and meeting other public burdens, 
clearly belong to a more advanced state of civil or- 
ganisation®. ‘The early division into clans, brother- 


an 
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hood, and houses, clearly indicates the infancy of a 
community ®, and may be considered under two points 
of view, either as actually resulting from the extension 
of family ties, or as merely an organisation of society 
in imitation of and named after them. The latter view 
was generally adopted by the ancients themselves’, al- 
though all the forms and institutions, as well as the 
names, of the phatrize and clans bear every appearance 
of family distinctions®. ‘Thus the law considered the 
phratores at large to be no less interested in revenging 
a murder than the nearest relations of the deceased? ; 
not to mention that they participated in the same 
sacra privata, in reference to which they were some- 
times called épyedves. 


1) See, besides the treatises of Ignara and Buttmann, Hullmann’s An- 
fange, §. 125—137 ; Platner’s Beit. §. 101—166; Tittmann, §. 268, sqq., 
especially §. 282; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 235—239, and ii. 1. §. 17. 


2) Thus in particular Platner, §. 66—77 ; but see Tittmann, §. 271, and 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 270.—The passage in Aristotle occurs Polit. vi. 2.11. 
grt & xai rd rowatra xarackevaopara ypynowa wpd¢ Thy Snpoxpariay 
THY rovavTyy, olc Krsoevne re AOnvyay ixpnoaro Bovdrdpevog avéijoas 
Thy Onpoxpariay, cai repi Kupivny ot roy Onjpoy caQtorayreg: pudai re 
yap trepar woinréat wreiove cai gparpia, cai rd Tév idiwy iepov cuvak- 
réoy tic ddtyd Kai Kowd, we. T. X. 


3) See Pollux, iii. 52, and the lexicographers in v. yeyyjraz, with the 
authorities quoted by Taylor ad Demosth. adv. Neer. t. v. p. 563, Sche- 
feri; Buttmann, Mythol. ii.§, 309; Platner, §. 67. Another name for yévoc 
is rpraxdc. Poll. vii. 111: éxaorov 6 Z0vouc yévn rptaxovra LE dvdpwy 
rocovrwy, & tkadtiro rptaxddeg : or are we to consider the rpraxdc¢ to have 
been a subdivision of the yévoc, with Boeckh, ad C. Inscr.i. p. 1402 


4) Making a total of 10,800 citizens. Philochorus (ap. Schol. Pind. 
Olymp. ix. 68; conf. Siebel. p. 17; Meurs. Regg. Athen. i. 7) asserts, 
indeed, that there were, even in the time of Cecrops, as many as 20,000, 
which may be taken as the average number in the classical times. See 
Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 785. 24, and more in Meurs. Lectt. Att. i. 1, 
and Bergl. ad Aristoph. Vesp. v. 729 ; see, at large, Ste.-Croix, in Mém. 
de l’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlviii. p. 147—175 ; Museum Criticum, or Cam- 
bridge Classical Researches, t. vi. (1816), p. 215—217; Boeckh, Publ. 
(Econ. i. p. 46—57 ; Letronne sur la population de |’Attique entre le 
commencement de la guerre du Peloponnése et la bataille de Chéronée, in 
Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. t. vi. (1822), p. }65—220; Clinton’s F. H. 
vol. ii. p. 387, sqq. ; Illgen, |. c. p. 17; Wachsm. 1. 2. §. 32. 

5) Photii Lex. p. 288, ed. Porson : vavepapia péy drotdy re 7 ovppo- 
pia wai 0 Sijpog’ vaixpapoc dé brroidy re 6 Snpapxoc, TéAwvoc odrwe dvo- 
pacavrog (but before then, see Herod. v.71).— — gudai 62 hoa récoapec 
caQarep mpdrepoy nai pvdroBaerwsic réooapec’ ix O& rijg puAt¢C Exaorne 


cc 
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pHpiven TpITT sc piv Tedic, vawxpapia: Cé Getexa call ixdoryy. 
Vale pr tp Sebel ol Cid.» 3 Neumaan ad Arstot. Fragm. p. 
Plateer’s Beitr. §. 157, sqq-; Boeckh, Publ. (Econ. i. p. 341, 
sq-; Tittmann, §. 269; Wachsm. i. 1. § 239, coll. de tripl. Pa 
especially on the etymology of the word, whether eq uivalent to 
aad whether that meant * householder” (from raiser, sce Hemst. ad 
following ship proprictors, ” as Boeckh, Publ. CEcon. ii. p. 327, asserts, 
vi. 106: rarxoapia cé ixdorg Ceo iwxtac wapeiye cai 
sade nite. dg’ we iow dnepecnen 


6) See especially Dicearches (ap. Steph. Byz. in v. rarpa) on guy, 
¢parpia or garpia, and xd7pa or zarpia (in the sease of yévoc, a mean- 

ing however not common in Attic) with the remarks of Salmas. in his Misc. 
Deleas. p. 117, sqq.— Was rarpia ever equivalent to ¢parpia ? see Hiull- 
mann, Anfange, §. 128; Platner, Beitr. § 101; Buttmann, Mythol. in. §. 
306, sqq., and on the origin of the terms (pater, frater, ¢pdreper i. q- ¢paro- 
pec, Eustath. ad Iliad. B. p. 239; comp. Schef. ad Demosth.t. v. p- 561), 
Ss era the same work, §. 331 ; consult also Wachsm. i. 1. §. 312— 
15. 


7) See Pollex, 1. c.: ——yiva piv ob xpooweovrec, ix &2 rijc ovvddou 
Obrw xpocayopevopevor, and more in Salmas. Lc. P- 138—142; Titt- 
mann, §. 572; Wachsm. i. 1. ¢& 236. ‘«Consequentlv,” to use the ‘words 
of Platner, (Beitrage, §. 103,) * not genealogical but local tribes, set how- 
ever on an equality with the former, for political reasons, or under some reli- 
gious sanction ;” comp. Hullmann, Anf. d. gr. G. § 125—135 ; Urges- 
chichte des Staats, §. 103, sqq. ; Staatsr. des Altertbums, §. 13, 54; but es- 
pecially Niebuhr, R. H. i. p. 301, Cic. Top.c.6. Meier's o 
tion to Niebuhr’s view (de bonis damn. 5 p- 104) is not to be overlooked 


8) ‘Opoyadacrtc i.q. yewvaran, see Pollux, l.c., and Siebel. ad Philoch. 
Fragm. p. 41; comp. Salmas. l. c. p. 107.—Iseus pro Euphileto (ap. 
Dionys. Hal. tv. Po rn c.8: cai Thi Kai Te acéhgy Kai rotc ¢pa- 
TOpo Kai x pg ovyyeveig.— Niebubr, R. H. i. p. 311, seems 
to assert th iv 1 had origenally, like the Roman gentiles, the night of suc- 
ceeding to the property of members who died intestate, and were bound to 
assist each other in difficulties. 


9) Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1069 : ouvduscey 62 cai dvelnisy waidac, 


cai yapBpovc, cai dvefrovc, cai revOepodc, cai dvefradovc cai ¢paropac. 
Comp. Heffter’s Athen. Gerichtsverf. ¢. 146. 


10) Tevvijrat, i. q. dpyewrec, see the lexicographers in voce, and Plat- 
ner, Beitr. §. 83; it was not however the fact, that all dpyemrec were 
necessarily yevyyrat, any more than that all gparopec were Gracwrar, as 
Martorelli asserts, de Theca Calam. ii. p. 591—606. Comp. at large Van 
Dale de Fratriis, Thiasis, Orgeonibus, etc. in Diss. Antiq. et Marm. illustr. 
ix. p. 728—804 ; and particularly on the law of Solon in Gaius, hb. iv. 
Digg. de Colleg. et Corpor. (xlvii. 22): tay 62 énpoc  ¢paropec h ispay 
bpyiwy (forte épysavec, vid. Siebel. ad Philoch. p- 126), %) vavras } cvcat- 
Tot n Opdragot 7 Ovacwran H eri Asiay oly opevot 7 tc épmopiay, & o rt dy 
rourwy Scab Gvrat wpdc adANAOvC, Kiptow eivat, idy 9) axayopEedoy On 
ow ypdppara, Des. Herald. Observ. c. 42, and Obss. ad J. A. et R ib 
ii. p. 81—96, against Salmas. l. c. p. 101, =29- On Giasog see, besides 
Spanheim, ad Aristoph. Plut. v. 507, Taylor, ad Demosth. de Corona, t. 
li. p. 337, Scheferi. 
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§. 100. As to the real political import of the phratriz 
and clans (yéy), their object was the preservation of 
legitimacy and purity of descent among the citizens, 
whence a participation in their distinctive badges was 
necessary to constitute a valid claim on the part of any 
individual to the enjoyment of full civic rights, inas- 
much as this depended in reality on the citizenship of 
his parents. Every newly-married woman, herself a 
citizen, was on this account enrolled in the phratria of 
her husband", and every infant® was registered in the 
phratria and clan (yés) of its father; foreigners who 
had received the rights of citizenship in reward for 
public services‘ were still themselves excluded from 
the phratriz, and could not hold the offices of either 
Archon or Priest, inasmuch as they could not parti- 
cipate in the worship paid to ’AmcAdey xatpges and Zets 
"Efxeioc®. Only their children, if born of women who 
were citizens, gained access to these privileges by 
being enrolled, it appears, in the phratria of their ma- 
ternal grandfather®. The person who presented the 
child was obliged.to attest its legitimacy on oath’ in 
_ the presence of his assembled phratores, who might 
nullify by their votes any protestations that might be 
made to the contrary®. The offspring of a mother 
who was not a citizen were, in later times, admitted only 
by means of a dispensation, and under conditions which 
precluded all detriment to the kin of really pure de- 
scent in the enjoyment of their privileges®. The legal 
time was on the third and last day of the yearly festival 
of the Apaturia’; the due solemnisation of the act 
consisted in a victim to Jupiter Phratrius™, and pre- 
sents to the phratores!. Similar formalities were ob- 
served in cases of adoption!’, when the adopted per- 
son passed into the phratria of his adoptive father ; 
the attainment of the age of puberty was celebrated by 
a repetition of these formalities 4. 
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1) TapnXiay vrip yuvaixog siopipay. Conf. Taylor ad Demosth. c. 
Eubul. Argum. t. v. p. 431 ; Scheferi, and Platner’s Beitr. §. 153. 


2) Daughters as well as sons, see Iswus de Pyrrhi her. c. 73—76. 


3) Etc rove ppdropag (yevvnrac, dpye@vac) ticdyay. Conf. Platner, 
§. 72. and 143—152; Tittmann, §. 279.—The register was kept by the 
pparpiapyog (Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1305. 22). 


4) Anporoinro. Conf. Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1376. 15: Sa0ueg yap 
av 0 Oijpog roinonrat 6 AOnvaiwy roXirag, 6 véuoc drayopeber apph- 
Onv, pn eeivat abroig ray ivvia apydytwy yevioOa hm leowovvng 
pnoemidg peracyeiv® roicg 0 ix rovrwy peridweey Hon 6 Ojpoc daayrwy, 
kai mpootOnxey, tdy worv ix yuvaixog dorijg kat tyyunrii¢g ward rdv v6- 
pov. Conf. p. 1380, and for further details see below, chap. vi. part i. 


5) ’Amé\Awvog warp@ov Kai Adc ’Epxeiou yevvijrast, Demosth. adv. 
Eubul. p. 1319. 27, with Taylor’s note, 1. c. p. 467 ; conf. Platner, §, 88, 
sqq- 

6) On this subject in general, see Platner, §. 128—131, whom Titt- 
mann, I. c. is wrong in contradicting. Compare Boeckh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 
140.—Is Meier correct in saying, de bonis damn. p.60: ‘* Communicantur 
autem cum eo, qui in civitatem recipitur, Jovis potissimum Hercei sacra.” 


7) Iseus de Ciron. hered. c. 19: 8 re rarnp nuwy, drecdy tyevdpeda, 
ig Tove Pparopag Hpac tionyayer, dudcag Kara rove vopovg rode KEet- 
pévove 1) pay te adoring nai tyyunrig yuvatcog sicdyav: trav 68 pparé- 

wy ovdticg avreizrer 000 HugeoBnrnce py ode aAnOH radr’ elyat, wod- 
Noy Svrwy cai axptBig Ta roavra oxoroupévwy. Demosth. adv. Eubul. 
p- 1315, ete. 


8) Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1054: rai abrd¢ otro cai of ppdropec— 
oi dpiora eidéreg wepi Tov yévouc, bpOvTec abrdy péy TodToy obx &Oédov- 
Ta xivduvedery 080 amrayorTa TO lepgioy ard Tov Bwpod, ei pit) rpoon- 
Kovrwe elonyero 6 waic ovrovi, abrode © atwivra tmopxeiy, \aGdyrec 
THY Wigoy, catopivwy THy ispsiwy, ard Tov Bwpov gépovreg Tov Awe 
Tov Pparpiov—ivngicarro ra dixaa, dp0w¢ Kai TpoonxoyTwe Toy Taida 
rourovi sicdyecOar EvBovdidy vidy eic roy olxoy roy ‘Ayviov. 


9) ’Ezi pnroic, conf. Iseus, de Philoctem. hered.c.21—25. The case 
mentioned in Demosth. c. Boeot. de nomine, p. 995, sqq. is different. See 
also Platner, §. 142. 


10) In the month Pyanepsion; the three days were severally called 
Adprea, Avappvotc, Kovpewrig. Conf. Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. v. 146; 
Procl. ad Platon. Tim. i. p. 27, and a further account in Meurs. Grec. 
fer. p. 33—45; Corsin. Fast. Att. ii. p. 306; Hiillmann’s Anfange, §. 
131; Creuz. Symbol. iti. p. 505—511; Meier de bonis damn. p. 62; 
Welcker, Tril. Prom. §. 289.—The word is derived from amarn by the 
Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 885, but much more probably from épozarotpua, 
conf. Miuller’s Dorians, i. 95, and in particular, Prolegg.§. 401; Wachsm. 
i. 1. §. 237.—The passage in Herod. i. 147, is also important: Eioi dé 
wavreg Iwvec, boot dx’ AOnviy yeyovact cai Ararotipia dyovet éprhy. 


11) Meéioy, whence petaywyeiy. See Poll. iii. 52; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. v. 797, and more in Meurs. Lectt. Att. ili. 1. 


12) Otmornpia, Pollux, vi. 22. Mepic rév cpewy, Demosth. adv. Mac. 
p- 1078. 22; conf. Iseus, Astyphil. c. 33. 


13) Iszus de Apollod. her.c. 15: eai éredy) Oapynkta Hv (Platner, 
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§- 150), yayé pe tri rodc Bwpode sic rode yeyynrac re wai gparopac. 
Eort 0 avroig vopog 6 abrig, tay re rivd pice yeyovdra tioayy Tic tay 
Te wordy, ixiriva rior card Tov lepwr, i py 88 dorijc sicayey 
Kai yeyovéra ép0a¢ — ronoaytog dt Tov eloayovTog ravra pncty nrroy 
dtayngiZecOat wai rode GAdoug: xdv S6Ey, rér’ bg Td Korvdy ypappareioy 
iyypagey, mpdrepoy dé un. Also in the case of adoption by will; ibid. 
de Aristarch. her. c. 8 ; whence too phratores were called to be witnesses 
of a will, de Astyphil. her. c. 8. Conf. Platner, §. 133—141, and on the 
legal results of adoption, see below, chap. vi. part i. 


14) Pollux, viii. 107; conf. Ignarra de Phratr. p- 49; Platner, §. 147; 
Meier de bon. damn. p. 235 ; and in particular, Bockh. Ind. Lectt. Berol. 
est. 1819, p. 4: ‘‘ qua professione primam esse pubertatem declaratam ton- 
sasque puerorum comas probabile est,” Hence the offering was called cov- 
petoy, see Luzac, Lectt. Att. p. 58. 


§. 101. Similar formalities attended the admission 
into a clan (yés); this however was seldom sought on 
merely private grounds, but only, it is probable, when 
required for the maintenance of certain privileges or 
customs’, as in the case of the Eupatride *, whose pri- 
vileges, after the time of Theseus, give them all the 
appearance of an aristocracy. ‘They were the ex- 
pounders of the law both in religious and civil cases ; 
they filled all the offices of the priesthood and the 
state*; there are proofs‘ that the appointment of the 
four gvdcBacrre7s, who were to assist the king in his 
courts in the Prytaneum’, rested with them; and when 
we find them reckoned as all of the royal clan®, we 
must rather understand that the kings were always 
of their clans. It is not however to be supposed that 
the other two estates were excluded from the common 
rights of citizens, and formed only a servile class des- 

“titute of civil rights’. Even the poorest of them, the 
weddra: or 6%re5, enjoyed personal liberty, but hired 
their services to the rich®, or farmed their lands for 
one sixth of the produce®. Although, however, the 
progressive impoverishment of the common people re- 
duced the majority of them to this condition, we are 
not to conclude that the peasantry was entirely thus 
composed; and there is nothing to prevent our tracing 
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the energies of the body politic in Attica, as well as in 
Rome, to a free middle class in the state. 


1) As in the case of the Knpvcec, Andoc. de Myster.§. 127. See also 
that of the Brytiadz, Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1365, et plura ap. Platner, 
§. 72. 


2) This is probably the rtof Philoch. ap. Suid. in wv. yeryvqra 
and duoyd\arrec (p. 41, Siebel.): of te rov abrov cai xpwrov rey Tpid- 
Kovru yevewy, forming a kind of ‘‘ Gentiles,” from which Platner, §. 67, 
sqq., 80, sqq., and Wachsm. i. 1. §. 238, coll. de tripl. part. p. 15, make 
too many exceptions, particularly the latter, even as regards the times of 
the democracy ; Heffter rightly opposes them, in his Athen. Gerichtsverf. §. 
20. 


3) Plut. Thes. c. 24; see above. 


4) Pollux, viii. 111. 120; compare Meier and Schémann, att. Proc. p. 
116; Schubert de Adil. p. 38—40. 


5) Conf. Hiillmann, Anfange der Gr. G. §. 252—256; Platner’s Proc. 
u. Klagen, i. §. 14; Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 245.—On the Prytanes andPry- 
tanea in general, see above, §. 56, n. 11; and §. 74, n.1; in particu- 
lar Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 19: S001 — %e Ipuraveiov carad«acGivrec vxd 
rov Bacdiwy—igvyoy, which Matthie, de jud. Ath. (in Miscell. Philoll. 
t.i. part 2), pp. 155—158, has misunderstood. ‘ 


6) Etymol. M. p. 395. 50: ebxarpida: ixadovyro of abré rd dor 
oixouvrec cai petixovreg Bacvuxod yivoue, riy Tey iepey ixysdeay 
WOwvpeEVor. 

7) Tedéovreg (see above, §. 94. n. 6; and §. 96. n. 1), or Oérau, see 
Wachsm. i. I. §. 235, and in particular, Illgen. de Tribb. Attic. pp. 38— 
44; on the other hand, Tittmann, §. 581. 


8) Or even only for theit keep (éaecirws, Plat. Republ. iv. 1. p. 420. 
A.) Conf. Casaub. ad Athen. xii. p. 738; Herald. Obss. ad. J. Att. et 
Rom. p. 256; Valcken. ad Ammon. ii. 4. p. 98; Fischer ad Plat. Eu- 
thyphr. c. 4. p. 17; Ruhnk, ad Tim. Lex. Platon. p. 211, sq.; Wachsm. 
i. 1. §.322; Illgen. p. 42, who is wrong in thinking this was a later mean- 
ing of the word. 


9) Hence the names éernpudptor and Eipoprot (ap. Hesych.)—But it is 
a question whether they paid one-sixth or received it; the chief authority 
for the first idea is found in Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 13: dmac piv ydp 6 o7- 
floc tv wrdxpewc TOY Troveiwy> 7H ydp iyewpyouv ixeivorg Extra Tey 
yivopivwy redXovvrec, Exrnpdpior mpocayopevopevas Kai Onrec* H x psa 
AapBavorrec iwi Toic owpactw aywymot Toig daveiZovorw hoay, K. T. hg 
Schoemann (de Com. p. 362) pronounces Plut. to be wrong. Comp. also 
Rubnk. ad Schol. Platon. p. 256. 


§. 102. As to the transition of the Athenian mon- 
archy into a democracy, tradition informs us of en- 
croachments on the kingly power as early as the reign 
of Theseus. Menestheus, the son of the Peteos whom 
Homer makes the leader of the Athenian forces before 
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Troy?, is represented to have dethroned Theseus by 
aid of the Tyndaride*. Theseus is stated to have 
shortly afterwards met his death at the court of Lyco- 
medes, king of Scyros*; but his son Demophon even- 
tually regained the crown‘, and was succeeded by 
Oxyntas ; Oxyntas by Aphidas, and the latter by his 
brother Thymeetas, the last of the Theseide. About 
that time occurred the great migrations by which the 
population of Bceotia, as well as of the Peloponnesus 
was changed; and it so happened that Melanthus, a 
descendant of Nestor, in his flight from Pylos reached 
Attica at the very moment when the inhabitants were 
engaged in defending their frontiers against the in- 
truders from Beeotia®. It is said, that having slain 
the Boeotian king Xanthus, whom Thymeetas had de- 
clined to meet in single combat, the crown was trans- 
ferred to him®, and descended to his son Codrus; an 
account we have the less reason to doubt, from the 
circumstance that the admission of fugitive noble fa- 
milies to the rights of citizens is fully authenticated by 
other instances. The history of Rome, between which 
and the Athenian at this period many points of re- 
semblance may be perceived, presents us with an exact 
parallel in the case of the Claudii®. A dispute which 
arose between the two sons of Codrus concerning the 
right of succession®, appears to have furnished the 
Eupatridz with an opportunity of effecting the final 
overthrow of the kingly power. Neleus, irritated at 
the preference given to his brother, headed the Ionian 
migrations to Asia Minor; but Medon and his de- 
scendants held the reins of government only as re- 
sponsible officers of the aristocracy, the Kupatride ™, 


1) Plut. Thes. c. 31: é» d& ry ypdvp robry MevecOedc 6 Terew, rov 
’Opviwe, rov 'EpexGiwe, xpiroc Wc gacw avOpwrwy iriBipevog ry On- 
paywyeiy (conf. Spengel’s Artt. Scriptt. p. 8) cai wpdc xapty dyAp dta- 
héyeoOan, rove re Ouvarovds ovviorn, «.r.X. Vid. plura ap. Meurs. Thes, 
c. 29. 
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2) Plut.c. 32; lian. Var. Hist. iv.5. Compare Muller’s Dorians, i. 

- 447.—Avaxeg i. q. rptrowaropec ? Compare Creuz. ad Cic. de N. Deor. 

lii. 21. p. 586, and Symbol. ii. §. 336, sqq., with the authorities quoted by 
Siebel. ad Philoch. p. 11, sq., and Lobeck’s Aglaoph. 1. p. 754—766. 


3) Pausan. i. 17. 6. 


4) Meurs. de Regg. Athen. iii. c. 5, sqq.— According to Strabo, vi. 401. 
A., Menestheus founded Scylletium in Magna Grecia. 


5) Near noe (Miller’s Dorians, i. p. 267, sqq.) and Panactum, Schol. 
Plat. Rubok. B 49.—Was it then that Eleuthere joined Attica (Paus. i. 
38. 8)? See Bockh in Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1816, §. 120, sq. 


6) According to Pausan. ix. 5. 8, it was Andropompus father of Melam- 
pus ; according to Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 5, Codrus first obtained it; but see 
Pausan. ii. 18. 7; Strab. ix. p. 602. A.; Conon. Narr. 39, and the 
authorities cited above, §. 100. n. 10, respecting the Apaturia. On the 
whole subject see Herod. v. 65, and more in Meurs. lib. 1. c. 10, and 
Larcher, Hérodote, t. vii. p. 294, sqq.- 


7) Thucyd. i. 2; conf. Aristid. Panath. p. 173, t. i. Dind., and the in- 
stances adduced by Platner, Beitr. §. 22.—On the Gephyrei, see §. 15. 
n. 20. 


8) Liv. ii. 16. 


9) See Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 20, and more in Meurs. lib. 1. c. 11—15; 
Ruhnk. ad Vell. Paterc. 1. 2.—Justin. ii. 7: Post Codrum nemo Athenis 
regnavit ; quod memoria nominis ejus tributum est. Hence some would ex- 
plain the expression Zev¢ Baoevde, see the Schol. Aristoph. Nubb. v. 2, 


10) See Pausan. vii. 2. 1; and comp. above, §. 56. n. 6; §. 77. n. 2, 
sqq.—On the chronology of Medon and his successors see Larcher, vii. p. 
300, sqq., and Henr. Leon. Schurzfleisch, epistola, qua inter se conferuntur 
rationes Eusebii et marmoris Arundeliani una.cum explicatione gravissime 
questions, utrum chronologia regum et archontum Athon. Eusebiana an 

rundeliana sit preeferenda ? (Wittenb. 1705.) ; 


§. 103. The name of king was changed to that of 
archon!, but the royal functions and dignity seem to 
have remained undiminished, and to have been held 
for life?; the period of office was first shortened to 
ten years, B. C. 752°: in B. C. 714, the exclusive 
right of succession to it, enjoyed by the Medontides, 
was abolished, and access allowed to all the Eupatri- 
dee‘; finally, B. C. 6845, the duties of the office were 
divided among nine annual archons®. The aristocracy 
was thus fully established; Draco’s enactments’, B. C. 
624°, made no change in the constitution, unless it 
were that the substitution of definite penalties for the 
previously arbitrary sentence of the archons™ gave 
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rise! to the court of appeal of the Ephetz!?; the 
scanty and contradictory information we possess re- 
specting the insurrection of Cylon! shows the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining the manner in which the ruling 
clans (yé) at that time exercised their privileges. 
That insurrection however, was, without doubt, only a 
consequence of the sanguinary severity of those enact- 
ments’, It would seem that the Eupatride, finding 
themselves unable any longer to withstand the ge- 
neral clamour for a written code of laws, made their. 
very compliance an opportunity for sanctioning mea- 
sures of the most rigorous description, in the hope of 
being still able to check the growth of democracy", 
The event, however, proved the reverse of what they 
had hoped, and, though they succeeded in overpower- 
ing the insurrection Cylon raised, the perfidy with 
which they acted on the occasion precipitated their fall. 
Laden with the curse of sacrilege” the Alemzonide 
were obliged to comply with Solon’s proposal that 
they should leave the city ; and Epimenides, who was 
invited for the purpose of purifying it, prepared the 
way for Solon’s legislation by many wholesome enact- 
ments 8, 

1) See, on this subject in general, Meursius de Archontibus Athenien- 
siam, (Lugd. B. 1622) ; and Bernard de Archontibus, p. 22, sqq. 


2) Hence they are sometimes still spoken of as BaowXeic. Pausan. i. 
3.2: ei dé poe yeveadoytiy ipecke, kai rode awd MedXavOov Baodevoay- 
rac tc KnXeidtxoy roy Aictuidov av aanpOpnoapny. Conf. Periz. ad 
AZlian. Var. Hist. v. 13; Tittmann, §. 70. Particularly in respect to 
their priestly functions, (comp. above, §. 56. n. 10); on which, in parti- 
cular, see also Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1370. 


3) Ol. vii. 1; conf. Dionys. Hal. i. 71. 


4) For the occasion tradition assigns, see Suidas and the Paroemiographi, 
in vv. ‘Imaopéivne, and rap’ ixmoy cai xépny: conf. Meurs. I. c. i. 6, and 
the commentators on Aschin. adv. Timarch. p. 175, Rsk. 


5) According to Larcher, sur l’archontat de Créon, in Mém. de )’Acad. 
des Inscr. t. xlvi. p. 5), sqq.—According to Pausan. iv. 15. 1, coll. cc. 5, 
16, some years earlier ; comp. Corsini Fast. Att. i. pp. 6—11. 


6) “Apywy, Baorredo, wodésapxoc, and six Oecpobérar. See a further 
account below, chap. vi. part 3; and comp. Hiullmann’s Anfange der gr, 


pd 
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Gesch, §. 267, sqq. Is he right in considering the Thesmothete to have 
been added to the others at a subsequent period ? 


7) Ocopoi, vid. Alian. Var. Hist. viii. 10, and Menage ad Diogen. 
Laert. i. 53. 


8) Vid. Bentleii Opuscc. p. 339, and Meurs. Solon. c. 13; Dan. Frid. 
Jani de Dracone legislatore Athen., (Lips. 1707) ; Gundlingiana (Halle, 
1727), xxxix. p. 326—367 ; Wachsm. il. 1. §. 239, sqq. 


9) Aristot. Polit. ii.9.9: Apdxovrog d& vdpot pév eiot, worereig de 
brapxovoy Trove vopoug EOnxey (vid. Plat. de Legg. iv. p. 714.C)° ideow 
& iv roig vopor obdéy tore, & ri cai preiacg dkiov, why 9 yaderornc 
dua rd Trigg Snpiag péye9oc. 


10) Vid. Bekker. Anecdd. p. 449. 23, in v.: dpyowrec ot tyvéa: cipwe 
62 hoay wore rac Oude abrorentig (i. €. dd wy py Eorey Equévat, Hesych.) 
wovtoOac: see a further account in Titmann, §. 236. 


11) Pollux, vili. 125: doxovor & wvopdobat, bre rpdrepoy Tov Bact- 
Aéwe Tove im’ axovcip Pov Kptvopévoue terdZovroc, 6 Apaxwy wapidwxe 
Toig Epéraic, Try Kpioty Epectpoy awd Tov Baotéiwe motobpevog. Comp. 
my Diss. de jure magg. p. 62, sqq. ’Egérne, i. q. rpdc dy idlerat, as dic- 
tator, quia dicitur (Cic. de Rep. 1. 40) ; calater, quia semper vocari potest 
(Festus )—Platner, (Process und Klagen, i. §. 27), and Muller, (Prolegg. 


§. 424), seem to me wrong in doubting that the establishment of the Ephetz 
was due to Draco. 


12) See at large, J. T. Krebsius (pres Fr. Menzio) de Ephetis Atheni- 
ensium judicibus diss. (Lips. 1740.) H. F. Kayemann, de origine Ephe- 
tarum et eorum judiciis, (Lovan. 1823.)—Their number, according to 
Pollux, was 51; according to Suidas, 80; conf. Wachsm. i. 1. §. 244, 
dptoriviny aipeOévrec, drip v Ern yeyovdrec wai dptora BeBwxiva 
urdrAn uy Exovrec. 


13) Vid. Tittmann, §. 351; Meier und Schomann, att. Proc. §. 12—22; 
also Wachsm. i. 1. §. 246.—Tptaxociwy dptoriviny ducaléyrwy, is Plut- 
arch’s expression (V. Sol. 12); on the other hand, the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Eq. 443, brings the partisans of Cylon before the Areopagus ; 
Herod. v. 71, calls the court ot puravec roy Navxpdpwy, ot wep évepov 
rore rag A@nvag, whilst, on the other hand, Thucyd. says, i. 126: rére 
dé rd wodAd THY ToriTiKwy ot tyvia doxovreg Expacaoyv ; whence Har- 


pocratio and others have confounded these several magistracies. Comp. 
ernard, I. c. p. 36. 


14) B. C. 612; conf. Meier de bonis damn. p. 4; Welcker, Prolegg. 
ad Theogn. p. x. ; Siebel. ad Pausan. i, 28. 1. 


15) Plut. V. Solon. c. 17; Gell. N. Att. xi. 18, ete. Comp. Plato’s 
maxim, de Legg. xii. 941. D. 


16) See my Diss. de jure magg. p.61. Draco was himself an archon 
and of the Eupatride. 


17) ’Evayeic wai adernptor, comp. the Commentt. on Thucyd. i. 126, 
and Pausan. vii. 25. 1.—On the Alemzonide in general, see Boeckh. ad 
Pind. Pyth. vii. p. 300, sqq. 


18) Plut. V. Solon. c. 12; Diogen. L. i. 110, and Chr. God. Grabener 
de Epimenide Athenarum lustratore observationes antiquarig, Misn. (1742), 
C.F. Heinrich’s Epimenides aus Kreta (Lips. 1801,) §. 77—118; also Ast. 
ad Plat. de Legg. p. 69. 
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§. 104. Under these circumstances most of Draco’s 
laws soon fell into disuse!; if Solon retained those re- 
lating to homicide*, together with the court of the 
Ephete, so far as it took cognizance of them, it clearly 
was because Draco had, in such cases, only asserted 
principles sanctioned by antiquity, religion, and cus- 
tom‘, and which continued unimpeached and unaltered 
amid all subsequent revolutions. Thus the right and 
duty of pursuing the manslayer was limited to the next 
of kin5, and lapsed, whenever the avenger renounced 
the execution of vengeance, or the deceased had him- 
self forgiven the homicide before expiring®; if how- 
ever the perpetrator of the deed could not be taken, 
the pursuer was allowed to seize some of his kinsmen 
in his stead as hostages? (dv3peayY/a), Death was the 
penalty of murder , and the prosecutor was bound to 
attend the execution®. If, however, the Ephete, in 
their court of the Palladium”, decided that there had 
been no malice prepense, the homicide was still obliged 
to quit the country for a season, until he obtained 
leave of the relations of the deceased to return! ; if, 
during this interval, he committed a second offence, a 
point on the” coast was fixed, at which, standing in a 
boat, which was not allowed to touch the shore, he 
was examined by the E;phete. Draco had awarded 
death as the punishment of adultery’, and also of 
homicide even in self-defence'*. The Ephetz judged 
all such cases at the Delphinium"™; they held a 
fourth court to take cognizance of all cases of death 
occasioned by inanimate objects, which were, on such 
occasions, sent out of the country with legal for- 
malities 1°, 

1) Gell. N. Att. xi. 18: Ejus igitur leges, quia videbantur impendio acerbi- 


ores, non decreto jussoque, sed tacito illiteratoque Atheniensium consensu 
obliterate sunt. 


2) Td gored, Plut. V. Solon. c. 17; Alian. V. Hist. viii. 10. Conf. 
Meurs. Them. Att. i. 15—20; S. Petiti ‘legg. Att. vii. 1. p. 605—630, ed. 
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Wessel. ; Heffter’s Athen. Gerichtsverfassungen, §. 133—146 ; Wachsm. 
li. 1. §. 268, sq. 


3) On the Ephete after the time of Solon see Matthie de judiciis Athen. 
i. pp. 149—158 ; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. der Alterth. §. 388-391 ; Tittmann, 
§. 222—224. 


4) Antipho de cede Herod. 14; de Choreuta, c. 2: irdapye péy yap 
abroig apyawrarag elva ty ry yx rabry, Ewara rovg abrovde del wept 
roy abrov,c.T.. On the primitive law of homicide, see, in particular, 
Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 60, and Plato de Legg. ix. pp. 865—874: coll. Phed. 

- 114. B.—Hence particular interpreters of such laws, t&jynrai, see 
laton. Euthyphr. p. 4. with Stallbaum’s note, p. 27, after Ruhnk. ad Tim. 
p- 109; also Meier de bonis, p. vii. and Heffter, §. 109, sq. 


5) See Demosth. adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1160. 25. In the case of 
freemen, the relatives, (péypr dvevradov? Dem. adv. Macart. p. 1069), 
in the case of slaves, the owner. Pollux, viii. 118. 


6) Demosth. adv. Panten. p. 983. 18; conf. Nausin. et Xenopith. p. 
991.2: nai rov0’ otrw 1d dixatcoy iy waow ioxve, Gore, Ay Ewv ric 
dxougiov dévov, cai cadwe imideiEac pn cabapoy, perd ravr’ aidéonra cai 
agg, obxér’ ixBadeiy xvpiog Toy adroy tory obdt yap, dv 6 TaOwy abric 
Ady Tov Pdvov, mpiy rekeuvricat, Toy dpacayra, ovdem THY OLTwY OVy- 
yevioy Eteoriy twektévat. Reiske reads éxovciov, comp. Hudtwalcker on 
the Aratrnrai, §. 166, sqq ; Meier de bonis damn. p. 22. 


7) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 647. 24: édy rig Biaiy Oavdry aro- 
Oavy, Urip rovrou roig mpoonKovary elva rag avdpornviac, Ewe av 
Sixag Tov gdvov Imdcxwoy TH Tode aToKreivayrac ixdwow Thy Ot avdpo- 
Anviay elvat piypt rpiwy, mwréov St py. Compare Hiillmann’s Staatsr. 
der Alterth. §. 78 ; Meier and Schoémann, attische Process, p. 278—280 ; 
Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 285, 286. 


8) Demosth. adv. Mid. p. 528. 5: ot govucoi (vdépor) rove péy be xpo- 
voiag atoxrivyiyvrag Oavary cai depvyig cai Onpetoet roy dytwy Cn- 
peovar, conf. Meier de bonis, p. 20.—Bekk. Anecdd. p. 194: édy péroecdy 
rig amroxreivy, dvync povov kareducalero, tay pévrot dordyv, Oavarog 7 
onpia. 


9) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 642, extr.:—rqp O& éredeiy Otddvra dieny 
sEcoriy, iy Erakey 6 vdpoc, Toy adovra. 


10) On this point see Siebel. ad Phanod. Fragm. p. 11 ; Creuzer’s Sym- 
bol. ii. p. 690, sqq.; and for a more particular account of the courts of the 
Ephete, Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 643—646 ; coll. Aristot. Pol. iv. 13. 
2; Pausan. i. 28. 9—12; Alian. Var. Hist. v.15; Poll. viii. 118—120; 
conf. Sluiteri lectt. Andoc. pp. 131, sq. 


11) “Ewe dv aidionrai riva (rue? see Schafer ad Dem. t. iv. p. 65) 
ray by yéver rov werovOérocg: conf. Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1069. 5; 
and more in Matthie, l. c. pp. 169—171 ; Miiller’s Dorians, i. p. 351— 
304. 


12) ’Ev dpearrot orPpearrii; was this name derived from ¢péap, puteal? 
conf. Coel. Rhodig. Lectt. antiqu. x. 17. 


13) See, in particular, Lysias de cede Eratosthenis and Taylor, Lectt. 
Lysiace, c. 11, pp. 300—308, edit. Reisk. t. ii.; conf. Herald. Obss. ad 
jus A.et R. P 357, sqq.; and on the punishment of the porydc in general, 
see Meier and Schomann’s att. Process und Klagen, §. 327—331. 
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14) Compare Antiph. Tetral. iii., and the law quoted by Demosth. adv. 
Aristocr. p. 637: édy rig droxreivy iv GOdotw dxwy, i) iv ody cabeadwy, 
h év rodipp ayvoncac, h ivi Sdpapri, f éwi pnrpi, ) tx’ adedgy, H xi 
Ovyarpi, f éxi waddaxg, iy av in’ thevOipore wasciv éxy, TrovTwy iveca 
py gevyev xreivayra.—Apollod. ii. 4. 9: ‘PadapavOvog vopoc, 3¢ ay 
dpiynrat roy yepey ddicwy dptavra, abgor elvat. 


15) Conf. Jac. H. Born, Diss. epistol. de Delphinio Atheniensium tri- 
bunali (Lips. 1735), and Taylor, 1. 1. c. i. p. 223, sq.—On the myths con- 
nected with it, consult Miiller’s Dorians, i. p. 272. 


16) "Edy riOog 7) EdXov F cidnpog Hf Te Towvroy iurecdy waraky, rai 
roy piv Badrévra dyvog ric, abrd dé cidg Kai txy rd roy pdvoy eipya- 
opévoy, Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 645. ‘6: conf. Aschin, adv. Ctesiph. 
c. 83, and Pausan. vi. 11. 2. 


§. 105. It is not known with certainty that the 
Ephete held more than these four courts; whenever 
five? are mentioned, we must probably understand 
the Areopagus* to be included®. The cognizance 
taken by that court of all cases of maiming, arson, and 
poisoning‘, was certainly of the remotest antiquity, 
although the ancients themselves were not agreed 
whether the Ephetz were entitled to sit there before 
Solon’s time, or whether the Areopagites did not even 
then (as they afterwards certainly did) constitute a 
distinct body®. However that may have been, the 
proceedings in the courts of the Ephetz and in the 
Areopagus seem to have been much the same at all 
times, although we possess particulars only concerning 
the Areopagus’. In that court, as soon as the suit was 
commenced before the king®, the defendant was inter- 
dicted all places of public resort®; and three several 
inquiries took place in the course of three successive 
months”; the court sat in open air"; the prosecutors 
and witnesses asserted the truth of their statements by 
the most solemn oaths, made over victims, and with 
other ceremonies 1*. Each party was allowed to speak 
twice 3; after the accuser had made his first address, 
the defendant might still avoid punishment by self- 
exile 4; the sentence was regulated, not so much by 
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the legal proofs of the case, as by the moral conviction 
of the judges. No mention occurs of appeal from 
either the Areopagus or the Ephetz 6; the latter 
however appear to have been subsequently excluded 
from the Palladium and Delphinium, to make room 
for popular courts!”?; at all events their office ulti- 
mately sank to a mere form", 


1) Poll. viii. 128: dixalow b8 roig tp’ aipare Suwmxopévorg tw roic 
xéyre Sucacrnpiog. XdAr\wy oO abroig rpoccarsornee try tE Apeiov wa- 
you BovAny. 


2) For the spot where its sittings were held, see Herod. vill. 52; Paus. 
i. 28. 5. 


3) So Krebs, l.c. p.12; Miuller’s Dorians, i. p. 352 ; Meier and Schom. 
Att. Process, §. 17; Platner, Process, i. §. 19, sqq.—Wachsmuth, i. 1. 
§. 243, suggests that it was in the harbour Zéa, (Bekk. Anecdd. p. 311. 
17: lvyravOa xpiverar 6 ix’ deouvcip piv odvy gevywy, airiay dé Exwy tg’ 
ixovoip gov), which however was certainly the same with the one just 
mentioned as meeting iv @pearroi. 


4) See the law (Solon’s?) ap. Demosth. adv. Anistocr. p. 627. 20: 
Sucalew dé riv Bovdy)y rhv ty 'Apsip ayy pdvov cai rpavparoc tx 
mxpovoiacg cal wupxatac cai gappdxwy, idy rig aroxreivy Sotc. Conf. 
Herald. 1. c. p. 341, sqq.; Taylor, lectt. Lys. p. 312. Did it also take 
cognizance of BovAevorg? See Harpocr. in v. and Forchhammer de Areo- 
pago, p. 29, sqq.. where however no notice has been taken of Demosth. 
adv. Conon. p. 1264. 24. 


5) Compare Meursii Areopagus (L. B. 1624), and the Diss. of A. Din- 
ner (Norimb. 1622), of H. Staphorst (pres. J. M. Dilherr (Jen. 1640); 
(Diss. Acad. Norimb. 1652, t. ii. p. 284); of Schedius (Wittenb. 1677, and 
in Theod. Hasxi and Conr. Ikenti Thes. nov. Theol.-Philol. t. ii., and by 
Hoven, Hafn. 1708); and of J. C. Stellwag, de Areopago ex ultima anti- 
quitate eruto (Jenz, 1827); also Humphr. Prideaux ad Marm. Oxon. pp. 
108—115, and de Canaye, Récherches sur l’Aréopage, in Mém. de Acca. 
des Inscr. t. vil. p. 174, sqq. 


6) Vid. Plut. Solon. c. 19: of pév ody wdsioroe rny dF "Apsiou mayou 
Bovrny, worep eipnrat, Lddkwva svornoacOai pact, kai paprupeiy adb- 
roig padtora Soxet rd pndapiov rdv Apdxovra déEyew pnd dvopdZayv 
’Apstorrayirac, adda rToic "Edérate dei StadéyecOae wepi TOY dorvexdy, 
with which comp. Petit, ad legg. Att. iii. 2. p. 327, ed Wesse]l.—Matthie 
(de judiciis Ath. pp. 142—148) strenuously asserts the independent ex- 
istence of the Areopagus before Solon’s time; but compare Meier, Rheia. 
Mus. ii. §. 267. 


7) On this subject in general, see Matthiz, pp. 159—168 ; Wachsm. 
ii. 1. §. 339, 340. The chief authorities are the two speeches of Antipho, 
‘* De cede Herodis” and ‘‘ De Choreuta.” 


8) "AmoypagecOar cai rag wdhoeg cadtioOar Boag zet, Antiph. de 
Chor. c. 38. 


9) Wpoppncec, rpoayopevey cipyecOat rév vopipwy, conf. Ast. ad 
Plat. de Legg. p. 455; Meurs. Them. Att. i. 15. 
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10) Wpodtcacia, Antiph. de Chor. c. 42 ; Luzac Exercitt. academ. ad 
loca veterum de vindicta divina (Lugd. Bat. 1792), p. 172. 


11) Antiph. de cede Herod. c. 11. Was it by night? See Wachsm. ii. 
1. §. 191.—In later times however we find the Areopagus meeting also éy 
Baowsip crog, Demosth. adv. Aristog. p. 776. 25. 


12) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 642; conf. adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 
1160. 25 ; adv. Neer. p. 1348. 155 Aschin. de Falsa Legat. c. 24. 


13) Compare Antipho’s Tetralogy.—On the Aida dpyvpov, bBpews and 
dvawweiac, see Barnes. ad. Eurip. Iphig. Taur. v. 962. 


14) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 643. 5: s@packdZey, conf. Taylor, 
Lectt. Lys. p. 318. 


15) Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 37: ob ydp ix rov Adyou pdvov obdé 
ix rwy paprupioy, adr’ UE dy abroi LEnraxcact ral cuvvican, rhy Wigoy 
fipover. On the justice, for which it was distinguished, see Demosth. |. c. : 

vravOot povoy ovdsic wwrore OTE PEvywY Grove, ovTE SewKwy HrrnbEic 
tEnreylev, we adinwe tdixacOn ra epcOévra. Lycurg. adv. Leocr.c. 4:— 
wore kai rap abroic dporoyeiaPat rotc adtoxopésvore Steaiay rouicOat 
tiv kpioty. Aristid. Panath. p. 171, Dind. 


16) Is Wachsmuth, ii. 1. §. 348, right in conjecturing that suits might 
be instituted for nullity of judgment in cases they had decided? The sub- 
ject of the accountability of the Areopagus (A‘schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 6) 
does not come in here. See de jure magg. p. 48. 


17) As Schémann (de sortit. judd. p. 33), Heffter (§. 48), and Platuer 
(Proc. i. §. 68), rightly conclude from Isocr. adv. Callim. p. 910, and De- 
mosth. adv. Nezr. p. 1348. 22, and which Forchhammer (de Areopago, p. 
35) ought not to have disputed. On the pretended limitations of the Are- 
opagus, see below, §. 109. nn. 5, 6. 


18) Poll. viii. 125: card pexpdy d2 rareyeddo0n rd riv 'Egerwy oe- 
Kaornpiwy. 


PART III. 
From Solon to Aristides. 


§. 106. The factions, to allay the reviving animosities 
of which was Solon’s! immediate object, had, at that 
time, fornied parties corresponding to the geographical 
division of the country’, which we have already ad- 
verted to; the Pedizi, or inhabitants of the lowlands, 
insisted on a strict oligarchy; the Parali, on the coast, 
who, did we not find the Alemzonid Megacles at their 
head, might be considered the wealthier portion of the 
people, wished for a mixed constitution; but the Dia- 
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crii or Hyperacrii, formed the great majority, who, in 
their impoverished ® state, looked for relief only from 
a total revolution. Solon might, had he so chosen, have 
made himself tyrant‘ by heading this populace; but 
he preferred acting as mediator, and with this view 
caused himself to be elected archon B. C. 594, as being 
an Eupatrid of the house (yé<) of Codrus. His first 
steps were the famous ceodyGea®, or abolition of in- 
terest, which relieved the poorer classes from part of 
their oppressive debts without encroaching too far on 
the legal and existing rights of others; and a lower- 
ing of the standard of the currency, thereby increasing 
the value of the hard coin in hand? without altering 
the amount of existing bonds and notes. A total 
abolition is not to be thought of*; but it seems cer- 
tain that he annulled all mortgages, and fully rein- 
stated every landowner in his property®. He also 
abolished servitude for debt , at the same time liber- 
ating all who had fallen victims to the system™; and 
in particular passed an act of amnesty in favour of all 
those who, without being actually criminal, had suf- 
fered from the harshness of the penal code which had 
lately been in force?®. 


1) See, on this subject in general, Plut. and Diog. Laert., Vitt. Sol. i. 45— 
67 ; of moderns, see in particular, Meursii Solon (Hafn. 1632) ; God. 
Schmidius de Solone legislatore (Lips. 1688); Jo. Fr. Mentz, de Solonis 
legg. (Lips. 1701); Gaudin in Mém. de I’Inst. Sc. Mor. et Pol. t. v. pp. 
43—52. 


2) Vid. Plut. Solon. c. 13, coll. Herod. i. 59, et sup. §. 92, n. 11. 

3) Plut. ibid.; conf. §. 101, n. 9. 

4) Plut.c. 14; vid. sup. §. 63, n. 4. sqq. 

5) Ol. xlvi. 3; see Diog. Lazrt. i. 62, and more in Clinton, Fast. Hell. 
li. p. 298. 

6) Vid. Plut. c. 15, et plur. ap. Menag. ad Diogen. i. 45; Salmas. de 
modo usur. c. 17, p. 750, sqq.; Wachsm. 1. 1. §. 249. 


7) So that one hundred drachme of the old coinage equalled one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight of the new ; and what had been worth seventy-three 
now rose to the value of one hundred. See Bockh’s Publ. Ccon. Ath. i. 
p. 194. 
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8) Most Greek writers, and many moderns, take ceodyOeua to be a 
mere euphemism or Atticism for ypewy droxorH; comp. C. L. Wilpert, 
pres. Schlager, de debitore oberato (Helmstadt, 1741), p. 53: quaesttum 
nempe est, utrum ipsa debita oberatis remiserit Solon, an vero usurarum tan- 
tum moderatione plebem sublevarit. Prius affirmant Dionys. Hal. v. 65 ; 
Dio Chrysost. axzi. p. 331. A., Heracl. Pont. c. 1, alii; cuntradicunt An- 
drotion apud Plut.l.c., et Etymolog. M., sed hos in errore versari ostendit fuc- 
tum a Pultarcho proditum, ete. Comp. P. Chr. G. Andree de Solonis legum 
erga debitores lenitate (Wittenb. 1812), (in Beck’s Actt. Sem. Lips. ii. p. 
470, sqq-) But see Plat. de Legg. iii. p. 684. D, and the judges’ oath in 
Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 746. 24, to which Wachsm. rightly refers. 


_ 9) Plut. ibid.: cepviverar yap Lddwy iv rovroie bre Tig Te pov- 
woxewévnc yc Spove dveike xavrayy wennyédrac, wpdabey bé Sovded- 
ovoa voy tdevOépa (conf. Solon. Carm. que supersunt, ed Nic. Bachius, 
Ronn. 1825, p. 104), whereby we are not by any means to imagine a yijc 
advadacpéc. Concerning the dpo: set up on mortgaged lands, see Salmas. de 
modo usur. c. 15; Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. p. 216, and the authori- 
ties cited, ap. Taylor ad Demosth. adv. Aristocr. t. iv. p. 358, Scheferi ; 
also Bockh, Publ. Cécon. Ath. i. p. 172; Ind. lectt. Berol. est. 1822; and 
ad C. Inscr, 1. p. 485. 


10) IIpig rd Aotwdy iri roig cwpacr pyodéva daveiZay, Plut. |. c. ; 
conf. Diodor. i. 79, on Bocchoris, and Niebuhr, i. p. 560, sqq., on the 
Roman nezum ; which, according to Salmasius, Diss. Misc. p. 312 (though 
he says otherwise, de modo usur. p. 772), was introduced at Rome from 
Solon's system. Such is also the opinion of Barleus, ad Lucian. Tim. p. 
150, and Wilpert, l. c. pp. 53—59, who thus renders Plutarch’s words : 
“* non licuisse eu conditione argentum concredere, ut debitur pro fanore mer- 
cenariam prestet operam ;” but see, on the other side of the question, He- 
rald. 1. c. p. 286; Andree ap. Beck, |. c. p. 472; Meier de bonis damn. 
p. 27.—On the other hand Solon set no limitation to compound interest. 
rd dpyipuy ordomoy selva ig’ Soov av BovAnrat O davei@wr, Lysias adv. 
Theomnest. c. 18. 


11) Plut. ibid. 


12) Plut.c. 19: dripwy ba0t adripoe joav, wpiv  TYodwva apEat, 
wd7yv Soot 2E ’Apeiou rayou f) ix rey 'Egerov 7 éx Wpuraveiov carad- 
caoQivrec bd ray Bactiwy eri pdvyp 7 Opayaiow H Tupavvid: Epuyoy: 
’ conf, Platner’s att. Process. u. Klagen, i. §. 15; Meier and Schom. §. 21. 


§. 107. After these preparatory measures, Solon pro- 
ceeded to a temperate execution of Draco’s design of 
setting bounds to the caprice of judges by written en- 
actments!; but instead of confining himself, as that 
statesman had done, to the framing a number of un- 
connected and inadequate statutes, he drew up a com- 
prehensive code of laws bearing upon all the relations 
of public and private life?, and which, without losing 
sight of the fundamentals of discipline and morals, 

Ee 
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burst the bands which had up to that moment kept 
the greater part of the Athenian people in a state of 
pupillage, political and legal. Interwoven as his sys- 
tem was with the interests of the community at large, 
it could seem secure only under its protection; and 
thus Solon made the first decisive step towards the 
democracy, by extending to all the citizens the right 
of sitting in the courts and taking part in the public 
assemblies‘; originally indeed only for the purpose of 
electing magistrates, and controlling them by way of 
last resort®. It is certain, from Plutarch’s expressions, 
that the judicial powers of the people were, at first, 
limited® to the hearing appeals and cases of great 
difficulty ; nor was it till afterwards, when most of the 
public offices had ceased to be elective, that the ar- 
chons and other magistrates sank from their indepen- 
dent character of judges to be mere presidents in the 
popular courts, charged with framing and executing 
their verdicts. 


1) “A£oveg or cbpBec, comp. Plut. Solon. c. 25, and the commentt. on 
Aristoph. Av. 1360, with the authorities quoted in Petit. Legg. Att. p. 178, 
Neumann ad Anistot. Fragm. p. 84, and Wachsm. 1. 1. §. 266. 


2) -Compare on this subject in general, Pand. Prateji Jurisprudentia 
vetus (Lugdun. 1559); J. Meursii Themis Attica (Traj. 1685) ; Sam. 
Petiti leges Attice (Paris. 1635), re-edited, cum Animadverss. Jac. Pal- 
merii a Grentemesnil, A. M. Salvinii, C. A. Duckeri et P. Wesselingii, 
in Heineccii Jurisprudentia Romana et Attica, t. iii. (Lugdun. Bat. 
1741); Potter, lib.i.c.26, who has borrowed from him ; Pastoret, Hist. de 
Ja legisl. t. vii.; and, for a brief account, Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 198—238.— 
According to Luzac, Lectt. Att. p. 59, there is in the library at Leiden a 
manuscript work by J. J. Scaliger, entitled, Pandectes legum Atticarum. 
Consult also the list of lost or imperfect collections of Athenian laws, in 
Taylor, Lect. Lysiacc. p.291, sq., who himself left one incomplete. Com- 
pare C. G. Richter, Spec. animadverss. de scriptoribus juris Attici ad Fa- 

ricii Bibl. gr. (Lips. 1791); and Hudtwalcker uber die Diateten, p. vii. 
8qq.—The writings of the two opponents of Cl. Salmasius and Des. He- 
raldus, namely, the Dissertatio de usuris (Lugd. Bat. 1638), and de modo 
usurarum (Lugd. Bat. 1645), as well as the Observationes et emendationes 
(Paris. 1649), and particularly the reply to it, Miscelle Defensiones pro 
Cl. Salmasio (1639), belong, in part at least, to this place. The last is to 
be found in Otto’s Thesaurus juris. civil. t. ii. p. 1313—1386, and has 
been triumphantly answered by the same writer in his Observationes 
(Animadversiones ) ad Jus Att. et Rom., in quibus Cl. Salm. Misc. De- 
ens. ejusque specimen expenduntur (Paris. 1650.) The work entitled, 
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Ant. Thysii Collatio legg. Atticarum et Romanarum, in Gron. Thes. v. p. 
1373—1396, although of interest respecting the historical connection be- 
tween the Greek laws and those of the XII. Tables, is of little importance. 


3) See Wachsm. ii. 2. §. 15. 


4) SuvexcrnordZay cai dexdZay, Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 18; conf. Plat. 
de Legg. vi. p. 768. B.: 6 ydp dxotwwynrog wy iovciag rod ovyducdZew 
yyetrat rd wapdway Tic TéAEws pn péroyxog Elva. 


5) Aristot. Pol. 11. 9. 4: dei Dodww ye tome rHy dvaykaorarny 
axodudva ry Snpy sivauy, rd rag dpxac aipeioOat cai ebOvveay- pyde 
yep TrovTwy Kupwc wy 6 Ojpog dovAo¢ ay ein Kai rodepog. Conf. ii. 6. 

, et Isocr. Panath. p. 626: pndéwor’ av yevioOat dnpoxpariay adnOeo- 
répay ric Tey piv rowovrwy mpayparesy dredreiay Ty Onpy ddovone, 
rov ot rdc¢ dpyac xraraorijocat cai Gieny AaBeivy wapa rwv tEapapravéy- 
Twy Kuptoy moovonc. See above, §. 67. n. 5; and my Diss. de jure 
Magg. p. 3. 


6) Plut. Solon. c. 18: ...8 car’ dpxac piv obdiy, Sorepoy de wappé- 
yeOec tgayn’ ra yap mXsiora rw Stagdpwy ivimirrer tic rode Sucaorac. 
Kai yap dea ratc dpyaic érake xpivery, dpoiwe cai repi ixeivwy tic rd 


Sccaornptoy igécerc ESwKe Toig Bovdopévorc. Aéyerat dé cai rove vdpoug 


doagécrepoy ypavac cai wodddg ayriAmbec Exovtac abtijoa rhy rey 
Secacrnpiwy icyiv’ pr dvvapévoue yap brd ray vopwy dcarvOjvas repi 
wy Suedipovro cuveBatvey dei SeicOat Oicacroy cai ray ayer apguBn- 
Thpa wodc ixcivovc, THY vopwy Tpdmoy Tivd Kuptevoovrac. Heffter, 

288, and Platner, Beitr. §. 59, Proc. u. Klagen, i. §. 23, are wrong in h- 
miting the functions of the archons, so early as this, to the mere dvaxpwe. 


§. 108. The same observation is applicable to the 
ordinary affairs of the administration, which were ma- 
naged by a senate! of four hundred members, selected 
from the four Ionic tribes, and who had attained at 
least their thirtieth year*. Although, strictly speak- 
ing, it was only an annual committee of the people, 
still it appears to have been so far modified, by the 
-exclusion of the very lowest orders, as to have checked, 
for a time, the tendency to pure democracy, even in 
the general assemblies, which were held on its sum- 
mons and under its superintendence’, But even in 
this instance, Solon broke down the defences of the 
old aristocracy, by substituting for birth, the standard 
of wealth and the amount of contributions to the state 
burdens*. With this view he divided the whole body 
of citizens into four property classes, réAy or tipjyara, 
called severally Pentacosiomedimni, Knights, Zeugite,. 
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and Thetes*, whose estates severally produced to them 
incomes of above five hundred, or more than three 
hundred, and above, or less than, one hundred and 
fifty ® medimni of dry, or metretes of liquid, produce ’. 
Hence in Solon’s time, the minimum assessment® of 
the first class amounted to a talent, of the second, to 
three thousand drachme; of the third, to one thousand; 
the fourth class was not required to contribute to the 
wants of the state, being excluded, in turn, from all 
offices and posts of honour, as well as exempt from 
military service", except as light armed troops in 
cases of great emergency. In after times they were 
required to serve at sea }’. 


1) Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 19: devripay mpooxarivese Bovdy, axd gu- 
Afic éxdorne, rerrapwrv obcwy, kkarby avdpacg twrsEdpevoc, od¢ mpo- 
Bovdsbey Erake rov Snpov cai pndiv igy drpoBodXAevroy tig ixxAnsiay 
eiopipecOa. 

2) Xen. Mem. Socr. i. 2. 35. 


3) For a more particular account of the constitution of the council, see 
below, ch. vi. pt. 2. The form given it by Solon underwent many modifica- 
tions. Whether its members were chosen a7é cudpov, by lot, as Wachs- 
muth has, to say the least, too confidently asserted, cannot, on that account, 
be positively ascertained ; Aristotle’s testimony, Polit. 11. 9, 2, that Solon did 
not abolish r7y rHy apxwy aipeoty, seems to indicate election by open vote. 
If we do not include the senate among the apxyai (comp. my Diss. de jure 
magg. pp. 34—36) the exclusion of the Thetes, which even Tittmann has 
in fact called in question, (pp. 240 and 653) cannot be proved. 


4) Creating consequently a timocracy or zroXrreia, (see above, §. 59, 
n. 8; §. 67, n. 1; and Luzac’s work there quoted; also Platner’s Beitr. 
. 58, sqq.; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. d. Alt. §. 104; Tittmann, §. 649—658 ; 
achsm. 1. 1. §. 255, sqq.—But are we to ascribe to him also the prohibi- 
tion in Aristot. Polit. ii. 4.4: xraoOat yiv oréony av BovAnrai reg 1 


5) Vid. Plut. Solon. 'c. 18: Pollux, viii. 130, et plur. ap. Bockh, Publ. 
(Econ. Ath. 11. p. 272. 


6) Thus Boeckh, ubi sup. But writers give 200 as the amount. 


7) On these measures see the authorities quoted above, §. 1. n. 4; 
Wachsm. ii. 1.§.77; and on their proportionate value in money, Boeckh. i. 
p- 127, sqq. It must suffice here to remark, that if not their very invention, 
at least their regulation was due to Solon ; comp. the decree of Tisamenus, 
ap. Andoc. de Myst. §. 83: vépuorg 6& xpHoOat roig DéAwvog Kai pir pou 
kai craQpoic. 


8) Thus Boeckh, ii. p. 261, computes the dvjdtoxov ic rd Snpdowy 
of Pollux. Hullmann, in his Urspriinge der Besteuerung (Colln, 1818), 
p- 33, is wrong in differing from him ; compare Gottling, in the Hermes, 
xxiii. §. 121. 
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9) Pollux, l.c.: of 6 rd Onrexdy (redovvrec) obdepiay dpxny npxov 
obd dyqdoxoy obdiv. On Onrixdy redeiv, see Bockh, li. p. 267, and Gott- 
ling (against Hiillmann), pp. 92, 93 ; compare on this point in general, 
Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. p. 523 ; Krabinger on Synesius, p. 246; Grauert 
ad Aristid. Decl. Lept. p. 105 ; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 324—327. 


10) Aristot. Polit. ii.9.4: rag d& dpyde ix roy yrwpipwy Kai rev 
ebxépwy Karéornoe xacagc, tk roy revraxociopedipvwy cai Cevytra@y Kai 
rpirov Tédoug Tijg Kadoupévne ixmdcoc, rd bi réraprov Onre«dy, ol¢ ob- 
Sepide apyiic perv. Conf. Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 18. 


11) ’Ex Karaddyov, like the others ; see above, §. 67. n. 2; on the ser- 
vice among the knights, also §. 57. n. 2, and, in particular, Larcher, de 
Vordre équestre chez les Athéniens, in Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xlviii. p. 
83—96 ; also Petit. vii. 1. p. 657, sqq.; Tittmann, §. 35, 36. 


12) See Aristophanes, ap. Harpocr. in v. @jrec, and more in Tittmann, 
§- 655. The higher classes served as marines ({a:Garat) only on extra- 
ordinary occasions, Thucyd. viii. 24, coll. iii. 16. Compare the vaurucd¢ 
éxXo¢, above, §. 61. n. 7. 


§. 109. Finally, two of the most important posts re- 
mained in the sole possession of the Pentacosiome- 
dimni, even after Solon’s legislation; namely, the ar- 
chonship' and the court of the Areopagus?, inasmuch 
as this was composed of ex-archons who had filled 
their office blamelessly. We have already spoken of 
the obscurity that exists concerning the origin of this 
institution; but the constitution and form in which it 
appears in history® is certainly not more ancient than 
the time of Solon, though he certainly appears to have 
availed himself of the sanctity already attached to 
the name and place to ensure to it that influence and 
inviolability which were essential to the attainment 
of its chief object, the maintenance, namely, of his 
laws‘. Its original right of judging all cases of homi- 
cide continued, though evidently the least important 
part of its duties, since when Ephialtes* had deprived 
it of all but that®, the Areopagus was thought to be 
annihilated. It was not restored to its dignity of 
guardian of the laws, till the fall of the Thirty Ty- 
rants’, Its office as such, was, in principle, directly op- 
posed to an absolute democracy, and must have appear- 
ed the more formidable to the partizans of that form, 
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from the indefinite and arbitrary nature of the merely 
moral power® on which its authority was founded, and 
which rendered it impracticable clearly to define the 
extent of its influence. In later times it is found par- 
ticularly active as a censorship of morals, and in seve- 
ral respects may be viewed as a superior court of 
police ®, making it its business to direct public atten- 
tion to men who might endanger the state”, though 
its own power to inflict punishment in such cases was 
very limited. 


1) Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 1. 


2) Conf. Meurs. Areop. c. 5; Bernard de Archont. p. 56, sqq. One of 
the chief authorities is found in Argum. Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 588: 
eiai 6& robrwy Stapopai rpeice cai rpwrn tori rd Thy rev @ ra On 
wpadypara dueciy, rv dt ty Apsip mayy ta govnd pévow? el 6& THe 
etzrot, Sre cai alrn Snpdowa dupeec, Neyopey Sre yrvixa peylorn avayny 
tyiyvero, rére wepi Snpociwy cuvyyero. Atvripa dtagopa, Sre H pty 
tov © apOug ixorixre wpropivy, 4 St dopiorm: wo yap Tivec TéY 
pnropwy Néyouer, kar’ Erog ol tvvia apxovreg abry rpoceriPerro, we ob 
revec, Ore ot GE pdvoyv OecpoOéirac (comp. Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 707, 5; 
adv. Aristog. i. p. 802.6, etc., though his name sometimes denotes archons 
in general; see Meier de bonis, p. 43; Bernard, 1. c. p. 89; Wachsin. i. 
1. §. 263) — — nai et duxaiwe GpOnoay dptayrec, rpoceriOevro ry Bov- 
Ag rev ’Apsoraytroy? cai dtd rovro oby bwiminroy aprOug: el Ce pr), 
8EeBadrovro. Tpirn Stagopd, Sre 1 pey Toy ® car’ trtavrdy deedéxero, 
n Ot ray ’Apsotaytray hy aduddoyog: ei pr) yap Tic uapre peyadrwe, 
ob 2£éBadXero.—As to their number, I need here only remark, that Plat. 
Apol. Socr. p. 36. A, and Diogen. L. ii. 41, on which Canaye founds his 
argument (Récherches sur l’ Areopage in Mém. de 1’ Acad. des Inscr. vip 
198, sqq.) do. not bear on this point ; conf. Fréret, ibid. t. xlvii. Pp. ’ 
sq. Tittmann, §. 252, reckons that they were about ninety in number. 


3) Matthie de judiciis, p. 148: ‘in questione de Areopago diligenter 
distinguendum, quid ad eum tanquam judicium, quid ad eundem tanquam 
senatum pertineat.” 


4) Plut. Solon. c. 19: rijyv dé dvw Boudry éricxoroy ravrwy rai pv- 
Aaxa Tov vopwy Exdbtoerv, oidpevoc iwi duci Bovraic Gorep dyKipate 6p- 
povoay nrrov ty oddly riyy roduy EceoOat Kai paddrov arpepovvra roy 
Ojpoy mapéiteyv. Conf. Isocratis Areopagiticus, cum Commentar. J.T. 
Bergmann (Lugd. Bat. 1819), and Wichers van Swinderin Comm. de Se- 
natus Areopagitici auctoritate, in Ann. Academ. Groningensis, a. 1818—19; 
also Hiillmann’s Staatsr. d. Alt. §. 177—185 ; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 264. 


5) Aristot. Polit. ii. 9.3: ry iy ’Apsiw mayp Boudry "Egeddrne ixd- 
Aovee cai TepieAje; conf. Diodor. xi. 77: dpa 62 rovrotg mparropévotc 
(Ol. Ixxx. 1, i.e. 460, B.C.) év piv raic ’AOnvac ’EqedArne Oo Lypwridov, 
Snpaywydc wy cai rd wrrRO0¢ rapokivag xara Téy ’Apsoraytroy, 
Execce Tov Ojpov Whdiopact pewoa Tiv UE ’Apeiov rayou BovAny cai 
Ta wTarpta Kai wepiBonra vopipa karadioa. Plut. Vit. Pericl.c.9: ds 
wai pdddov. isxtoac 6 Mepectic iv ry Snpyp rarecraciale ripy BovdrHy, 
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Sore rijv piv dgapeBipvar rd¢ xdelorag cpiceg (Aristot. Polit. iv. 11. 2) 
e "EgeaArny, x. r. X. vid. plur. ap. Meurs. Areop. c. 9. extr.; Forchham- 
mer de Areopago, pp. 12—14; Wachsm. i. 2. §. 60. 


6) See Demosth. adv. Aristocr. P. 642: rovro pévoy rd dteaornproy 
obxi répayvoc, obx ddtyapxia, ob Snpoxparia rdc govicde dixac agedic- 
Gas reréApneey, x. T.r., and Lex. Rhetor. appended to Porson’s Photius, 
p- 585, edit. Lips.: careoraOnoay, (ot vopopiAaxec) wo PrSxopoc, Sre 
Eguaxrne péva caridime ry iE Apeiov nayou BovAg ra drip Tov cwpa- 
roc. This last authority was first adduced by Forchhammer, in the Allge- 
meine Schulzeitung for 1830, No. 83; the authority of the first is discre- 
dited by Schémann (att. Proc. §. 143), and Boeckh (in the Index lectt. 
Berol. hib. 1826—27; and in Seebode’s Archiv. fur Philol. i. 5. p. 
135, sqq.), appealing chiefly to Lysias de cede Eratosth. c. 30: ry dt- 
caornpiy ty t& 'Apeiov rayou, 3 nai warpiby tore wai id’ vpwy arodé- 
ora rov gévov rac dixag dceatecy ; Boeckh however, following Andoc. 
de Myster. §. 78, asserts that the right of Judging cases of homicide 
was recovered between Olymp. Ixxxviii. and Olymp. xcii.; but Sché- 
mann maintains that it was not before Olymp. xciv. 1, and that till then 
Heliasts sat in the Areopagus. This opinion has been lately defended by 
Meier, in the Rhein. Mus. ii. pp. 265—279, and assailed by Boeckh in the 
Index lectt. 1828—29, supported by Voemel in the Allg. Schulz. 1829, 
No. 143. On the other hand, see the authority of Demosthenes defended 
in Platner, Proc. u. Klagen, i. p. xxi (an appendix to p.27), and by P.G. 
Forchhammer, de Areopago non privato per Ephialtem homicidii judiciis 
contra Boeckhium disputatio (Kil. 1828), with the criticisms in support of 
the same by Schoemann himself, in the Berl. Jahrb. fur. wiss. Kritik. 1829, 
p- 278, and by myself in the Heidelb. Jahrb. 1830, No. 44; also the an- 
notations on the passage quoted above from Lysias, by G. Hermann, in 
his Diss. de Hyperbole (Lips. 1829), pp. 17—19. 


7) Andoc. de Myster. §. 84, from the decree of Tisamenus: émeddy 
reOwory oi vdpot, exipedeioOw 1 Bovd) n bE ‘Apeiov mayou ray vopwy, 
brwe adv ai dpyxai roig xeypévore vopore xpwyrat; conf. Boeckh ad C. 
‘Inser. i. p. 114. 


8) Consult here in particular, the Dissertation by C. Schwab: num 
quod Areopagus in plebiscita aut cofirmanda aut rejicienda jus exercuerit 
legitimum 7? (Stuttg. 1818) ; also Pastoret, Hist. de Législ. vi. pp. 355— 
38 


9) Censorship pf luxury and morals (Athen. iv. 65 ; vi. 46); superin- 
tendence of the public buildings and public health, etc.; conf. Tittmann, 
§. 255, 256, and in particular, Schubert de A:dil. pp. 65—75. 


10) ’Awogdcec, see for instance, Dinarchi Oratio adv. Demosth.; conf. 
Tittmann, §. 209, and in particular, Platner’s Proc. u. Klagen, i. §. 27— 
37. But Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 34; obre xarnyopovpey otre dzrodo- 
youpeda, ob yap npiy rarpidy tort. 


11) Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1372: é2npiov riy Osoyévny Sea xupia 
tori, ty dwoppyry ot ai perd Koouidrnrog: ob yap avroxpdropic iow 
ec av BotrAwyra ’AOnvaiwy rid codaoa. It seems that such power 
was extraordinary, and only occasionally exercised by virtue of a decree of 
the people. Conf, Dinarch. adv. Dem. c. 62. 


_ §. 110. But however great and permanent the ser- 
vices Solon rendered his native city as a legislator, his 
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enactments, in consequence perhaps of the very spirit 
of moderation which pervaded them', did not, at first, 
serve even to maintain peace and union during his ab- 
sence; and the usurpation-of absolute power by Pisis- 
tratus, B. C. 560, supported by the Demos®, proved 
fortunate at that juncture of affairs, inasmuch as 
it prevented a renewal of the contests with the oli- 
garchical party. It is true that the term tyrant, in the 
full sense which it bore among the Greeks, may well be 
applied? to Pisistratus, after he had regained, by force 
of arms, his twice shattered throne, and secured it to 
his sons after him; but the laws and constitution were 
never better maintained‘ than under their sway, and 
history abounds with proofs of their mildness and con- 
cern for the common weal. It was not till the incon- 
tinence of Hipparchus had occasioned the deed of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton®, that Hippias, excited, by 
severity, the hatred which brought on his ruin §; al- 
though, strictly speaking, it was the Alemzeonide who 
expelled him by means of Delphian gold and Spartan 
arms, B. C. 510. This success of the oligarchical 
party, and their consequent reinstatement in power, 
could not however ensure their superiority; the people 
were on the alert, and the dissensions of their antago- 
nists gave them a new leader in the person of Clis- 
thenes’?, whose decisive measures soon perfectly de- 
veloped the democracy which Solon had left but half 
formed ®. It was in vain that the aristocracy, headed 
by Isagoras, had recourse again to Lacedzemon; Cleo- 
menes, the Spartan king, did indeed, at first, succeed 
in expelling Clisthenes, but on his proceeding to re- 
model the senate constituted by Solon, the populace 
rose, compelled him to withdraw, and leave the party 
of Isagoras to their vengeance. 


1) Tac. Ann. iv. 33: Nam cunetas nationes et urbes populus aut pri- 
mores aut singuli regunt ; delecta ex his aut consociata rei publice forma 
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Kudari facilius quam evenire, aut, si evenit, haud diuturna esse potest. 
Conf. Wachsm. i. 1. §. 267. 


2) Herod. i. 59, sqq. On the chronology, see Bouhier’s Diss. (Mém. de 
Trevoux, 1709), with Clinton, F. H. vol. li. pp. 201—203 ; and on the 
subject at large, see J. Meursii Pisistratus (Toga. Bat. 1623); F. Th. 
Voemel, Exercc. Chrono]. de ztate Solonis et Croesi (Francof. 1832). 


3) For instances see Aristoph. Lysistr. 1154, with the comment. ; 
Aristot. Polit. v. 9.4; Dio Chrysost. xxv. p. 281; Max. Tyr. xxix. 3, 
etc. Comp. also Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 108. 


4) Thucyd. vi. 54; Plut. V. Solon. c. 31. 


5) See the instances adduced by Meurs. c. 6 ; Diodor. Exc. Vat. p. 28 
Mai.—On their patronage of education, literature, and the fine arts, see 
Plat. Hipparch. p. 228. B. sqq., and comp. Per. ad El. viii. 2. 


6) Thucyd. vi. 55—59, and Herod. v. 62—96. 


7) The son of Megacles, and himself one of the Alemwonide ; conf. 
Isocr. x. dyrid. p. 108. Orell., and the authorities quoted by Davis, ad 
Max. Tyr. xxv. 1. 


8) Schomann de Com. p. xv.; Wachsm. i. 1. §. 265—273.—Plutarch 
ene. 3; Cim. 15), gives as erroneous an idea of him as he does of 
ristides. 


§. 111. Clisthenes’ first step on his return was to 
abolish the four Ionic Phyle; an essential change, in- 
asmuch as it dissolved all the bands which could 
remind the citizens of the old system, and revolution- 
ized the entire constitution!. In place of the four 
Phyle arose ten, called Erectheis, A geis, Pandionis, 
Leontis, Acamantis, AXneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, 
fEantis, and Antiochis*; the number ten was also 
made prevalent in most of the public offices, since 
these were filled by elections made by, or at least 
from, the several Phyle*. The senate was also in- 
creased to five hundred, and the number of Nau- 
crariz‘ from forty-eight to fifty; the former duties of 
the Naucrariz, such as the raising subsidies of money 
or troops for the public service, were made over, by 
Clisthenes, to Demarchs', as presidents of the Demi 
or hamlets’. These were subdivisions of the Phyl’, 
and were one hundred and seventy-four in number’, 
Herodotus, in stating their number? at one hundred, 
seems as wrong as in calling the heads of the Phyle 

: F f 
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Phylarchs, instead of és:peayral ray guady ©; the numbers 
of the Demi varied with the nature of the localities", 
on which that new division was exclusively based}. 
The resemblance between the names of the Demi and 
the old clans (yéy) was quite accidental’. But it 
would certainly appear that subsequently all citizens 
were reckoned to belong to the Demi, in which their 
families had been included at the time of the Clisthenic 
enactments", irrespectively of their actual place of 
residence. Clisthenes further strengthened the ci- 
tizens by the admission of Metics and foreigners; 
to him also!6 is ascribed the institution of Ostracism, 
which enabled the people to rid itself, by a species of 
honourable exile, of any individual whose presence in 
the state might seem incompatible” with the principle 
on which it ruled, that namely, of universal equality of 
rights”, 


1) Herod. v. 66—69; Aristot. Polit. vi. 2. 11. 


2) For the origin of these names vid. Demosth. Epitaph. p. 1397, sqq.; 
Pausan. i. 5, et plur. ap. Meurs. Lectt. Att. v.5. “Emwrupor, and dpyn- 


Ba Bekk. Anecdd. p. 449.14. On the rotation of offices among the 
hyle, see, in particular, Corsini Fast. Att. t. i. p. 114—185. 


3) See Tittmann, §. 302, and, on the political importance of such divi- 
sions in general, Wachsm. ii. §. 14. 


4) See above, §. 99. n. 5, and on the subject of the Naucraria after 
Clisthenes, Boeckh. Publ. (Ec. Ath. i. p. 341, sq.; ii. p. 327, sq. 


5) Harpocr. in v., see Platner’s Beit. §. 156—172 ; 207—-233; Meier 
de bonis damin. p. 204; also Boeckh. i. p. 212 ; ii. p. 281, sq., and on the 
independent administration of the communities in general, see Tittmann, p. 
284, sqq.; Schomann de Com. pp. 376—378. 


6) Aijpog i. q. kwon, Aristot. Poet. iv. 3; consequently pagus ; or oppi- 
dum (Cic. ad Att. vii. 3); but Latin writers occasionally render it by 
pojulus. Conf. Gronov. ad Gell. N. A. iii. 13, and Corsini, 1. c. p. 
194, and Lamius ad Meursii Opp. t. i. p. 233; Schom. de Com. p. 341, 
renders it curia ; Sigonius, Rep. Ath. p. 473. 18, vicus. 


7) On these see at large J. Meursius de populis Attice, (Lugd. Bat. 
1616), and his Reliqua Attica (Paralipomena), (Traj. 1684); Spon, 
Voyage, t. ii. p. 363, sqq. ; Corsini, Il. c. p. 192, sqq., especially pp. 223 
—247 ; and Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 431—436, who however could not have been 
indebted to C. L. Grotefend de demis and pagis Attice, (Gott. 1829). 


8) Polemo, ap. Strab. ix. p. 607. A ; Eustatb. ad Iliad. B. p. 284. 16. 
9) Herod. v. 69; Grotefend, p. 10, and Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 22, are right 
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in considering @ subsequent increase of their number, as aséumed by Schi- 

mann, de Com. p. 364, sq-, quite inexplicable. The manner however in 

which Wacham. i. |. p. 271, following Corsini, t. iii. p. 128, explains the 

words déxa dé kai rove Onpovg earéivepe ic rd¢ pudd¢ is quite inadmissi- 
e. 


10) On these see Schémann, I. c. p- 369. Phylarchs are found only 
among the knights ; comp. de jure magg. p. 42, and below, chap. vi. part 
iv. 

11) Hence greater and less dj0e. Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1316. 12. 


12) See Muller ap. Ersch. u. Gruber, vi. p. 220—227 ; this was espe- 
cially true of the districts on the coast, mentioned in Strabo, ix. p. 610— 
612. On the geographical relations of the tribes see Grotefend, p. 11. sq. 


13) The assertion made by Grauert, Rhein. Mus. i. p. 180, that all 
which have a patronymic form, as dAaida, E’rupida, Sadadisat, ete. 
were not Demt, is hastily advanced ; I need only refer to the orator Ly- 
curgus, who is said (Plut. x. Orat. p. 250) to have been rw» dijwy Bov- 
raonc, yivoug dt réyv ’EreoBovradmy, and it is even seldom found to be the 
case that a citizen belonged to the Demos which bore the name of his clan. 
See Buttman on the Phratria, Mythol. ii. p. 316 and ad Plat. Alcib. i. §. 
35; Boeckh. in the Hiedelb. Jahrb. 1818, p. 312, and ad C. Inscr. i. p. 
106. It is remarkable that not one of these Demi lay on the coast. 


14) Schémann, p. 366. Hence énydrac and éyxexrnpévos are distinct ; 
Demosth. adv. Polycl. p. 1208.—Were there Demi also in the city? See 
Wachsm. ii. 1. §. 23. 


15) Aristot. Polit. iii. 1.10: igudérevoe Zévovg wai [SovrAovg] perol- 
xouc, where see Gottling, p. 348. 


16) #lian. V. Hist. xiii. 24. 


17) Among its first victims Plutarch (V. Nic. c. 11) mentions one Hip- 
parchus, a relative of the tyrant of the name ; the most noted, besides Clis- 
thenes himself, are Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon; to whom add 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles (Herac. Pont. c. ].), Alcibiades’ grand 
fathers, both maternal and paternal, Megacles and Alcibiades, (Andoc. 
Alcib. c. 34.), twice, according to Lysias (c. Alc. c. 39); Miltiades, the 
son of Cimon (Andoc. de Pace, c. 3); Thucydides, the son of Melesias 
(Plut. Pericl. c. 14); Damon the Musician (ibid. c. 4); Callias, the son 
of Didymus (Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 32) ; and lastly Hyperbolus ; see Thucyd. 
viii. 73; Plut. V. Alcib. c. 13, with Bahr’s remarks, p. 127, 128. 


18) See above §. 66. n. 13. Comp. at large Sigonius de Rep. Ath. ii. 
4; Meurs. Lectt. Att. v. 18; Petiti Pegg. Att. p. 456—459 ; Geinoz in 
the Mém. de 1’ Acad. des Inscr. t. xii. p. 145, sqq.; Montesquieu de I’esprit 
des loix, xxvi. 17, xxix. 7; Baud in the Mém. de 1’Inst. Sc. Mor. et Pol. 
t. iii. p. 61—79, and Legrand de Laleu Dissertation historique et politique 
sur POstracisme et le Pétalisme.— Comp. Meier de bonis damn. p. 97, sq.; 
Haradys, pres. Lusac, (Lugd. Bat. 1803), and Class. Journal, No. xxxvili. 
_ p- 357, sqq.; xxxix. p. 151, sqq. On the Modus below cap. vi., Abschn. 

2; meanwhile comp. Schomann de Com of 243—248 ; Tittmann, p. 341— . 
346 ; Platner’s Proc. und K1. p. 386—392. 


§. 112. About this same time must have occurred 
the important change which, for election by public 
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vote, substituted that by lot, in the case of, if not all, 
at any rate most of the public offices!; whether this 
were effected by Clisthenes or another is indifferent, 
inasmuch as the achievements of this or that individual, 
in that time of political excitement, are entirely ab- 
sorbed and concealed from view in the spontaneous 
and unremitted activity which the entire people dis- 
played, both as regarded its domestic and foreign re- 
lations, in behalf of its newly won liberty*. The 
timidity, which but a short time previously had 
prompted it to seek protection from Persia against 
Sparta, had disappeared ; it eagerly watched for every 
occasion of exerting its youthful strength, whether in 
its own immediate neighbourhood ‘or in distant 
quarters. By a successful struggle with Boeotia and 
Chalcis®, and a bold contest of rivalry with Aégina*‘, it 
became conscious of that power which shortly after- 
wards withstood the fiery ordeal of Marathon’. The 
victory won on that plain was no less decisive in 
favour of the Democracy at home, than of the external 
independence of Athens®. That, under such circum- 
stances, one of the purest characters known in history, 
Aristides the Just, should have placed the keystone 
on the arch of absolute Democracy, by throwing open 
to all citizens, without respect to birth or property; 
the archonship and all other public offices’, will not 
be matter of surprise, when it is considered that he 
did it for a generation in which all, by equal zeal for 
the public interest, by equal obedience to the laws, 
and by equal sacrifices for the common weal, had 
proved themselves equally worthy of command®. 


1) See above, §. 67. n. 4, and my Diss. de jure magg. p. 15, sa: On 
the mode of proceeding see below, ch. vi. part. 4. The first was called 6 rq 
xuapy Naywy, Herod. vi. 109; Luzac, de Socr. cive, p. 62, says, “‘ Certe 
vel atate Aristidis, vel antequam Pericles auctoritate valeret, hac obtinuit 
mutatio.” Tittmann, p. 308, also considers it to have been subsequent to 
the tume of Clisthenes ; but Wachsm.i. 1. §. 273, and Bernard de Archont. 
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43, ascribe it to him; the error of Sigonius, (Rep. Atb.i. 5), in ascribing 
it to Solon has been already refuted by Ubbo Emmius, (24—27.) 


2) Herod. v. 78: Andot dé of car’ 2yv povvoy, dd\Ad rayrayy 7 ion- 
yorin wo gore ypijpa omovdaioy’ ei cai A@nvaio: rupayyvevdpevor piv ob- 
apey rev opsac weproicedyTwy cay Td Todéuta dpeivouc, AmadrAaxOEvrec 
dé rupdyvwy paxpy xpero tyivovto. Andot wy ravra, Ort Karexdpevot 
pey EBcrdoxdxeoy we deordry ipyaZopervor, EhevOepwlivrwy 62 avdrdc¢ fag: 
roc éwurg mpoOuptero KarepyaleoOat. 


3) Besides Herod. see Alian. Var. Hist. vi. 1; conf. Boeckh, Publ. 
(Econ. 11. p. 171, sq. ; Wachsm. 1. 1. §. 323. 


4) Herod. vi. 85—92, and more in Miiller’s Ag. pp. 112—119. 


5) On the points of antiquity connected with the description of the fight, 
see Boeckh, in the Ind. Lect. ( Berol. est. 1816.) 


6) Hence the boasted title dydpec Mapadwvopayor, in Aristophanes and 
others. See Spanheim ad Nubb. v. 982, and Rotscher ueber Ar. und sein 
Zeit. p. 85—93, with my review of the same in the Hiedelb. Jahrb. 1829, 
p- 604, sqq. 

7) Plat. Vit. Aristid. c. 22: dua fy G£iov ryotpevog da ry avdpa- 
yaGiay txmersiag roy dijpoy, dpa nite pddtoy, toxvovra roic bore 
Kai péya ppovovvra raic vixatc ixBracOijvat, ypage Whpiopa, Kotwny 
elyat Thy wortreiay Kai rode adpxyovrag 2E ’AOnvaiwy wayTwy aipsiobat. 
See also Aristot. Polit. v. 3. 5, and on their political importance, iii. 3. 6: 
padsora roXirne 6 perixwy roy ryndy: conf, iil. 6. 3.—Corsini doubts, 
indeed (F. A. i. 15), that this was long the case ; Wachsmuth also, i. 2, 
§.33, thinks the Thetes were tacitly excluded, but see Boeckh, Publ. Cicon. 
li. p. 275, on the passage in Iseus de Apollod. her. c. 39: dweypaparo 
piv ripnpa puxpdy, we immada dt redov dpxyesy n&iov rd¢g dpyxde¢, at 
which Tittmann, p. 653, stumbles. 


8) Isocr. Paneg. c. 22; especially, p. 56. ed. Spohn: ob ydp wdtyo- 
povy Tay Koay, obd drédavoy piv we idiwy, nusdouy dt we dddorpiwy" 
GN’ Exndovro péy we oixeiwy, dreixovro Ot, Gowep yp) tay pndéy mpo- 
onxévrwy,k.T. Compare Wachsm. i. 2. init., especially §. 26, 27. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ON THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 


PART I. 


Of personal rights in general, and civil rights tn par- 
tecular. 


§. 113. That a democracy of so decided a character 
as the Athenian should maintain its institutions!, in 
their essentials at least, for a period of two centuries, 
and give them such consistency that they appear in 
history not as transient phenomena, but as a well or- 
ganised system, may, at first, afford matter of surprise; 
but, let it be remembered that it possessed an advan- 
tage over most other Greek governments, in having not 
merely an actual but a legal existence*. Far from dis- 
paraging the name of Solon, or throwing it into the 
shade by their numerous departures from his institu- 
tions, the Athenians rather gave the sanction of his 
name® to those innovations, which, though more or less 
destructive of them, still seemed to have been contem- 
plated by that legislator himself, when he enjoined an 
occasional revision of his enactments‘, and so pro- 
spectively sanctioned such modifications of them as the 
exigencies of the times might require. This very con-_ 
sciousness, however, that their sovereignty was that of 
the law, and essentially depended on its inviolability °, 
protected the law, at least in the letter, from the ef- 
fects of their caprice; an additional check existed in 
their scrupulous veneration® of all that antiquity or 
tradition had hallowed; and though such restraints 
were in after times set at nought by the licentious 
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spirit of the commonalty, still the name of freedom 
was never profaned to sanction a sacrifice of the in- 
tentions of the law or its assertors to the caprice of 
individuals’. The liberty of the individual was cer- 
tainly great, because the constitution of the state ren- 
dered no great restrictions necessary ®; but even this 
liberty gave him no other rights than those common 

to every member of the community alike. . 


1) Sigonius, de Republ. Atheniensium, together with the book, de tem- 
poribus Athen. et Lacedem. (Bonon. 1564; Hanov. 1611, found also in 
the collections of his works, and in Gronov. Thesaur. t. v.), are still va- 
luable on account of their originality, and from having afforded the ground- 
work of most that has been since published on the subject. Besides Ubbo 
Emmius, Potter, and the other writers already quoted, the following are of 
importance on the subjects on which we are entering: Ant. Thysii de rep. 
Ath. discursus, and Guil. Postelli Tract. de Republ. s. Magg. Athen. (ed. 
J. Fr. Hekelius, Lips. 1691; both also in Gron. Thes. t. v.); Guil. Pos- 
sardus de Magg. Atheniensium, appended to Zamoscius de Senatu Ro- 
mano (Argent. 1608), and in Clausing’s Jus publ. Rom. t. iii. ; and Fr. 
Rous, Seven books of the Attic Antiquities (Oxf. 1637); Ed. Corsini, Fasti 
Attici (Flor. 1744—56) ; Cl. Biagius de decretis Atheniensium (Rom. 
1785). Of more modern writers the chief are, Barthélémy, Voy. d’Anach. 
chap. xiv.— xix; Tittmann, vol. iv.; Levesque sur la constitution de la ré- 
publ. d’Athénes, in Mém. de I’Inst. Sc. Mor. et Pol. iv. p. 113—278 ; 
and Pastoret, Hist. de la Legislation, t. vi. and vii. 


2) Soph. Ged. Col. 913 :— 
— dina’ doxctoav—— Tory, 
ndvev véuov xpaivovoay obdty. 


Pausan. iv. 35.3: od yap mw Snpoxpariay iopey dddove 4 ’AOnvaiovc 
abfnoavrag "AOnvaio: yap mponxOnoay imi piya am’ atric. Lvvéce 
Tee oixsig Td ‘EMAnvixdy vrepeBddrAovro Kali vdpoe roig KaBeornxdowy 
Adxyeora nrelBovy. On this fegal character of the Athenian government, 
compare also Niebuhr’s K]. histor. Schr. p. 476, sqq. 


3) See Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 268, coll. 203. 
4) See Wachsmuth, §. 211; and below, part ii. §. 131. 


5) Téyv yap byrwy dyabay ryZ wore Kai Tov Snpoxparoupéyny Kai 
evObpay elvat, wo dAdo Tt THY vdpwy ainwrepdsy torw, obd ay Eva 
siwety otopat, are the words of Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 701. 10; comp. 

- 748. 20; adv. Aristog. ii. p. 803. 23; Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 2. 
n Rhetor. ad Alex. Procem. p. 16. Bip.; the context seems to require: 
roicg piv iv Snpoxparig modtrevopévore 1) avagopa wept WavTwy ic Toy 
vépoyv tori: ubi vulg. cig roy Sanoy.—On the ypadg?) mraparvépwy, see 
below, §. 132. 


6) EbocBéioraro: ray ‘EMAhvwy cai duadrarot: see Lycurg. adv. 
Leocr. c. 5; Reisig ad Ged. Col. p. lxi; Schubert de Acdil. p. 44; Meier 
in the Rh. Mus. ii. p. 277, and on their devodaupovia, Valcken. Schol. 
in Actt. Apost. xvii. 22. p. 551. 
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_7) Thucyd. ii. 37: ra Onpdora did déog padtora ob wapavopotpey, 
réy Te det ly dpyg ovrwy dxpodca cai rév vépwy, x. r.A. Demosth. 
adv. Aristog. i. p. 776; ii. p. 802. 10; 808. 4; adv. Timocr. p. 742. 29; 

also 739. 6: dpeic yap ra init 5 whiOe vevouodernpiva ded .... 0b 
Abere, w.T.A. Plut. Sept. Sapp. Conv. c. 7. Conf. de jure magg. pp. 30, 


») See in particular Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. vol. i. aid 276, sqq., an 
Tittmann, p. 29, for the reasons why the Athenians coul dispense with 


regular police. 


§. 114. Before however we proceed to consider the 
Athenian citizen as participating in the power of the 
community according to the three distinctions of that 
power laid down in a former part of this work’, we 
must take a view of the conditions under which that 
participation took place, and clearly distinguish the 
class of persons to which, though not citizens, the 
Athenians, with greater liberality than any other peo- 
ple®, ensured various degrees of legal protection and 
privileges belonging, strictly, to the real citizen alone. 
Even the slaves enjoyed no unimportant share of the 
general freedom’, not merely in the circumstance that 
in daily life little distinguished them from the common 
citizen‘, but in consequence of legal enactments, which, 
it is true, were due in all probability to some dread of 
so large a portion of the population as they formed. 
The murder, or wanton ill-treatment of a slave, was 
punished as in the case of a freeman®; he might also 
take shelter from the cruelty of his actual master, in 
the temple of Theseus, and could there claim the pri- 
vilege of being sold by him’; nor could he be pu- 
nished with death without a previous legal sentence 8, 
It appears that his owner, however unwilling®, was 
bound to liberate him for a certain sum; and manu- 
missions were frequent on other grounds. The freed- 
man? was classed with the Metics?!, and was bound 
to honour his former master as his patron”; neglect 
of this duty entailed the xy dmecractv, by which the 
offender was again sold to slavery ". 
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1) See §. 53, n. 1. Compare Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 19: rpia yap 
dorey && dy 4 wodreia curvsoTycey, 6 dpywy, 6 dteacri¢, 6 idwryc. 
Hence the definition in Sigonius, i. 5. p. 484: cirem Atheniensem esse defend- 
tmus, qui publicorum consiliorum, judiciorum, magistratuumque particeps 
fait, on which both his division and that 1 have adopted rest. 


2) DikavOpwria (Welcker ad Theogn. p. L) and geAokevia, in direct 
contrast with the Lacedemonian ZevyA\acia. See Creuzer’s Or. de Civi- 
tate Athenarum omnis humanitatis parente (Franc. 1826), p. 53. 


3) See on this subject in general, Petiti Legg. Att. ii. 6. p. 254—265 ; 
Wilpert de debitore oberato, pp. 90—103; Pastoret, 1. c. vi. pp. 332— 
342; and a shorter account in Wachsmuth, i. 1. §. 251. 


4) Xenoph. Rep. Ath. i. 10, and on the dvapyia dotAwy in democra- 
cies in general, Plat. de Republ. viii. p. 562. E.; Aristot. Polit. vi. 2. 12; 
comp. Rotscher’s Aristoph. p. 111. 


5) Averaging 400,000 ; compare Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 51; Clin- 
ton, F. H. ii. p. 391.—They were a subject of peculiar anxiety in time of 
war, see Aristoph. Nub. 5. coll. Thucyd. viii. 40. From which however 
Meursius, Them. Att. ii. 11, infers too much; compare Meier de bonis 
damn, p. 50.—Are we however to follow Boeckh in the Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1815, p. 123, in placing a revolt of slaves as early as Ol. xci. 4? 


6) See A’schin. adv. Timarch. c. 9; Demosth. Midian. c. 14; Lycurg. 
adv. Leocr. c. 16; Athen. vi. 92; compare Meier vu. Schomann att. Proc. 
p 260—266 ; but is the latter right in understanding only cases of §6pic 

« aigcxpoupyiag ? 
7) Tipaow airetcOa, see Plut. Thes.c. 35; Pollux, vii. 13, and more 


in Hemsterh. ad Lucian. D. D. xxiv. 2, and Meier u. Schimann, §. 403— 
405. 


8) See Eurip. Hecub. 288; Antiph. de cede Herod. c. 47 and 48; 
comp. Des. Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. p. 287.—A master, however, 
who had killed his own slave, needed only religious purification ; Antiph. 
de Chor. c. 4, conf. Plat. de Legg. ix. p. 865. D. 


9) Plaut. Casina, ii. 5.7: Quid si tu nolis filiusque etiam tuus, Vobis 
invitis atque amborum ingratiis Una libella possum liber fieri. Conf. Gol- 


ler ad ejusd. Aulul.v.1.9; p.125; and the commentators on Tacit. Ann. 
xiv. 42. 


10) ’AsededOepoc (see Athen. iii. 82 ; Ammon. p. 27 ; and on the dis- 
tinction between dehedOepoc and éZeXevPepoc, compare Herald. Obss. p. 
328), or xwpic oixw®y (see Boeckh’s Publ. Cicon. i. p. 187), as they are 
called by Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 945.20: 45 xa’ éavrdy wy. 


11) Boeckh’s Publ. econ. ii. p. 45. 


12) Plat. de Legg. xi. p. 915. A.: Ospameia dé poirgy rpic rot unvog 
roy dredevOepwhtvra mpog THY Tov amedevOepwoarvTog éoTiay, tway- 
yerAdbpevor b re x07) Spdy rév ducaiwy cai dpa duvaray, cai wepi yapov 
wouty bre wep ay Euvoorg T@ yevoptvy Seowory, Wroureiy O& rov ane- 
AevOepwoavrog pn eeivar paddroy, rd wréoy G2 ytyvicOw Tov Seorrdrov. 
—Was the patron the legal heir to his freedman’s property? Iseus de 
Nicostr. hered. c. 9. Compare Bunsen de jure hered. Athen. p. 51. 


13) Harpocr. p. 40: ’Azocraciov dicn rig tori cara rey amedevbe- 
pwlévrwy desopévn Toig admwedevOepwoaor, tay dgioreyrai Tt an’ abroy, 
fh trepoy imtypagwyrat mpoordrny, cai a Kedevovoty ot vdpot pr) woww- 


Gg 
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ov kai rove piy addvrag dei dovdoue elvan, rode 2 vienoavrag TEedéwe 

Hen EdevBépovc. See Jan. Pan, Diss. de grati animi officiis atque ingra- 

torum poena jure Attico et Romano (Lugd. B. 1809), pp. 67—73 ; and- 
Meier de bonis damn. p. 31—37, whose remark, founded on Demosth. adv. 

Aristog. p. 790, has been overlooked by Platner in his Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 

80. Platner, however, ii. p. 239, mentions another suit of this descrip- 

tion from Suidas: drav dovAog trip éhevOepiag iviornrat, pdocwy pi} 

mwpoonxey Toic dovroy abrdy dyrerovoupévore. 


§. 115. As to the Metics in general1, they were 
more numerous in Athens than in any other state?; 
the advantages of its situation and the freedom of so- 
cial intercourse inviting crowds of foreigners, who 
either permanently settled there or made a protracted 
stay for commercial purposes. Still they were al- 
ways considered aliens®, not being able to inherit 
landed property‘, and being each obliged to select 
some citizen as his rpoordérys, patron or protector >, who 
was security to the state for his good conduct, and, at 
least in form, acted as his representative in all public 
and private transactions. ‘The state in turn, for the 
moderate tax of twelve drachme annually for a whole 
family *, allowed the Metics to exercise the same pro- 
fession and trade as the citizens themselves. This 
legal protection was the more readily granted as in- 
dustry, manufacture, and commerce, were greatly in- 
creased by the residence of these aliens?. They for- 
feited the protection of the state, and were sold as 
slaves®, only when they assumed the peculiar privi- 
leges of actual citizens, omitted to pay the tax, and, 
probably, if they neglected to choose a patron®; on 
the other hand, they were, from time to time, reminded 
of their inferiority to genuine citizens by the cx:adpopia, 
cxagnpopia, and ipiapopia!, ‘They bore their share of 
all extraordinary burdens and charges to which the 
citizens were subject, and were also bound to per- 
form the same military duty, not merely in defence of 
the city, but on foreign service also”. 
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1) Harpocr. p. 197: Méroude iorey 6 t& iripag médewe peroex@y tv 
éripg wai py mpc briyor we Eévog taridnpady, adXAd Ty oicnow abro 
karaxrnodpevoc. See on this subject, Petiti Legg. Att. ii. 5. p. 246— 
254; Valcken. ad Ammon. ii. 7. p. 109—113 ; Wolf. Prolegg. ad De- 
mosth. Lept. p. 66—70 ; Ste-Croix, in Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. xlvii. p. 
176—207. 


2) It amounted (B.C. 309) to 10,000 male adults, Athen. vi. p- 272. 
C., whence we may calculate the rest of the population. Comp. Boeckh, 
i. p. 47, sqq.; Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 389; and the authorities cited above, 
§. 99. n. 4. 


3) Hence often called Zévoc, see Platner’s Beitr. p. 107.—Ste.-Croix is 
wrong in saying, citoyens par la nature et cessant de létre par la loi. 


4) See Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon. i. p. 187, from Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 
946. 6. 


5) ‘Hipeiro yap txacrog atray dy HOedke Trav wodtTey Td XpooTa- 
thy, Toy ixupednocpevoy cai ray Wiwy cai rév Snpooiwy vip abrov, 
@orep tyyunrny évra, Etymolog. M. p. 124. 50 ; also vépew or éxtypa- 
geoOat mwpoor., Orel]. ad Isocr. x. avred. p. 238 ; or éxi rpoorarov oi- 
xeiy, Lysias adv. Philon. c.9. See Wachsm. i. 1. p. 250. 


6) Widows however paid only six; comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. i. 9; 
Boeckh’s Publ. (con. ii. p. 44. It was called peroixtoy, and the paying it 
Eevexd redeiy (Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1309. 6). 


7) See especially Xenoph. de Vectig. c. 2, and de Rep. Ath. i. 12. 


8) ’Amrnyovro moog rovg twAnrag (Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 787. 
27: wpd¢ Td mwANTHptoy Tov perorxiov?), see Meier de bonis damn. p. 
37—41; Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 73, sqq.—I am myself of opinion that 
in Suidas and Photius, p. 478. Pors.: wéxevro 6& roi¢ mwAnraic... Kai 
oi Zeviacg addvrec kai 0 pérotkog mpoorarny obx Exwv Kai 6 adrooracioy 

pagsic, the sentence, rovrwy yap Trdg obciag mwhovvTeg TapaxaréBadov 
If ro Snpdccoy, has originated in a mistake of the grammarians them- 
selves. 

9) Hence the azpooraciov ypag, Meier and Schomann, Att. Proc. p. 
315—318, and Heffter, p. 165—168, who follows Pollux, iii. 56, in ex- 
tending it to the two other cases mentioned in the text. 


10) See Poll. iii. 55, and more in Vales. ad Harpocr. p. 172; Per. ad 
El. vi. 1. 


11) Aetrovpyiat cai siopopai (rb Exrov pépo¢? Demosth. adv. Androt. 
‘p. 612. 4), comp. Boeckh, Publ. Gicon. ii. p. 313, sqq. ; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 
137.—Also voluntary contributions (érWoceic¢), Demosth. c. Steph. p. 
1127. 13. 


12) Thucyd. ii. 13; iv. 90; Xenoph. de Vectig. 11.3. Conf. Boeckh. 
ad C. Inser. i. p. 305, sqq. 


§. 116. The icorereis were a privileged class of Me- 
tics, whom the state, in return for distinguished ser- 
vices, raised to an equality with the real citizen in his 
private capacity and with respect to pecuniary con- 
tributions, without however admitting them to the ex- 
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ercise of the peculiar pohtical rights of the citizens '. 
Athens also, like other states, granted by especial 
agreement, as well to whole districts and cities as to 
individuals, the rights of intermarriage and of pos- 
sessing landed property in Attica, safe conduct both 
in war and peace, by sea and land, together with other 
peculiar rights and immunities?; some of which, ex- 
emption for instance from tolls and customs’, not even 
citizens enjoyed indiscriminately. ‘To the class of ise- 
rexeig belonged, in particular, the xpéfe0, whom the 
state appointed in foreign stations to watch over the 
interests of its citizens, giving them in turn, besides 
the rights of public guests, all the privileges which a 
stranger could possess in Athens‘. We shall have to 
revert, in a future section, to the legal favour shown 
to foreign merchants in the Athenian courts of judi- 
cature; in this place need only to be mentioned trea- 
ties of commerce (cv’¢foAa) concluded with other inde- 
pendent states, for the purpose of ensuring mutual 
protection in commerce, and for settling rules for the 
adjustment of disputes connected with it®°, The more 
ready solution of such was naturally by referring to 
existing positive stipulations, but recourse was some- 
times had to other states for arbitration ®. 


1) Ste-Croix, 1. c. p. 189—194; Boeckh. in Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 
1815, p. 120; Publ. Gcon. ii. p.316,sqq.; Pastoret, hist. de la législ. t. vi. 
p- 327, sqq.—From the expression of Ammonius: wdvra éxwy ra abra 
Totg woNitatc wAHY Tov dpyeyv, Wolf. ad Leptin. p. Ixx. and Schomann 
de Com. p. 81. F., would conclude that they were allowed to take part in 
the public assemblies, and were eligible to offices; Tittmann, p. 646, ex- 
cepts that of archon, but dpyery may well be taken in a general sense as in 
Aristot. Polit. iii. 1. 4; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. v. 917. 


2) ‘Emcyapiav, dopadeay cai dovXay cai kata yHv Kai kara Odda0- 
cay Kai wodépov cai sipnyne oven, yijg wai oixiag Eyxrnowy (dor. ip- 
mwaot, érmaoc, Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. p. 725), etc.; see C. Inser. p. i. 
cl. 1. passim ; Tittmann, p. 165; and on Preyapia in particular, Platner’s 
Proc. il. p. 73.—Zrhrat dvriypagot, Demosth. adv. Leptin. §. 29. 


3) "AréXaa, Wolf. ad Demosth. Lept. p. Ixxi. sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. 1. p. 116, sqq. Also xpoedpia, Wolf. ibid. p. Ixxiii. ; Groddeck de 
Aulzo et Proédria Grecorum (Vilne, 1821), also published in Friedem. 
u. Siebode’s Misc. Crit. i. p. 293, sqq- Compare Schémann de Com. p. 
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335, sq.; Wachsm. i. 2. §. 34, sq., and in particular, Kohler’s essay on 
the question—Gab es bei den Alten Belohnungen des Verdienstes um den 
Staat, die den Ritterorden neuer Zeit abnolich waren? published in Mor- 
genstern’s Dorptischen Beitragen fiir Freunde der Philos. Lit. u. Kunst, 
1813 and 1814. See also the Byzantine decree in Demosth. pro Cor. p. 
256, and Van Dale, Diss. ix. p. 776. 


4) See C. Inscr. n. 90—92; conf. Demosth. Lept. §. 49: evepyeciay, 
xpoteviay, dré\evay anvdyrwy. But the same authority says, §. 111: 
trepow wpotevoy gore elvat wai aridaay evpjoOa. On the duties of the 
axpotevoc, see Demosth. adv. Callipp. p. 1237. 17; comp. Valcken. ad 
Ammon. iii. 10 ; Ste-Croix sur les anc. col. p. 89; Hiillm. Anfange, p. 
153; and, besides the authorities given by Schomann, p. 56, and Platner, 
Proc. u. Klagen. i. §. 89, F. W. Ullrich de Proxenia, p. i. (Berl. 1822) ; 
Wachsm. i. 1. §. 122, and Boeckh. ad C. Insecr. i. pp. 731, 732. 


5) SdpBora, says Harpocrat. rac ovvOyxac, dg dv adAnrag al x6- 
Leg Oépevar rdrrwot roi¢ worlraig, wore SwWdvat cai KapBavey ra di- 
cata, on which see Valesius, p. 3832—334 ; comp. Andoc. c. Alcib.c. 18: 
xpocg piv rd¢e Grae worse iy roig cupBdro1 ovyriBipeba por Eetvac 
pnd, elptas pnre dijoa row idebOepoy, x. Tr. r.; Aristot. Polit. iii, 1. 3, 
and more on the dixag ax cupBddqwy in Heffter, p. 89—93 ; Schom. and 
Meier, p. 773—780; Platner, Proc. u. KI. i. p. 1056—114. 


6) Wérrkc ZexAnrog, see Schol. A’schin. adv. Timarch. c. 36. p. 112.1; 
and Hudtwalker uber d. Diateten. p. 123—127 ; Heffter, p. 340. 


§. 117. It is not known that Athens was ever on 
terms of perfect Isopolity with any other state, so that 
citizens of one obtained full rights as such on settling 
in the other!, unless it were in the case of the Pla- 
tzans*, who were at once incorporated with the Athe- 
nians when expelled from their own town®. The 
Cleruchi Athens sent out from time to time, subse- 
quent to 506 B. C., to occupy conquered lands‘, can- 
not properly be reckoned among the isoredeis, since 
they never lost the rights of Athenian citizens, al- 
though they formed separate communities®. On the 
other hand, the admission of individual foreigners to 
full citizenship was at all times of very common oc- 
currence, and eventually increased to a pernicious de- 
gree®, notwithstanding legal restrictions and the trou- 
blesome formalities attending it’. In strictness, only 
real services to the state entitled to the honour; the 
candidate was proposed in two successive public as- 
semblies, at the second of which at least 6000 citizens 
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voted for him by ballot ; and even then his admission, 
like every other decree of the people, was open during 
a whole year to the ypap) xapavjuov, That no such 
adopted citizen (Symowolyro¢*) could be admitted to a 
Phratria, has been already stated ®, as well as the con- 
sequences of that exclusion. He was, however, en- 
rolled in one of the Phyle and in some demus, being, 
with the sole exception just mentioned, inferior to 
none. 


1) Wachsm. i. 1. p. 124.—As the Latins and Romans, Liv. xlvi. 8.— 
Boeckh. ad C. Iuscr. i. p. 732: ’IoovoXiry enim non magis quam icorensi 
jus suffragii multoque minus magistratuum capessendorum fuit — ? — 


2) Thucyd. iii. 55; Diodor. xv. 46; but see Meier de bonis damn. 
p- 52, 53; Wachsm. i. 2. pp. 149 and 271.—The history of this state com- 
prises, their alliance with Athens, B. C. 519; the first destruction of their 
town, B. C. 427; their return, B. C. 3877 second destruction of their 
town, B. C. 373; their restoration by Philip, B. C. 337. Pausan. iv. 27. 
5; ix. 1. 4. 


3) Comp. Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1377—1381 ; Lysias contr. Pancleon, 
and the Plataicus of Isocrates.— Aristoph. Ran. 706: cai WAarauig ebOde 
elvat xavti dotAwy deorérac: comp. Sturz. ad Hellen. p. 125. 


4) Thucyd. iii. 50 (of Lesbos): kAnpovg 6? rotnoaytes rijc yij¢ TpL0- 
X'Aiove, Tptaxoaiove pey roic Oeoig tepode eEetrov, ei dé rode dAXAove 
Opwy a’rwy KANpotxoug Tove AaxdyTag aziweppay. On KAnpovyoc 
(agripeta, Cic. N. D. i. 26,) see Spanheim ad Aristoph. Nubb. 203 ; 
Drumann’s Verfall d. gr. St. p. 745, sqq., and particularly Boeckh’s Publ. 
(Econ. ii. p. 168, sqq. and Wachsm. i. 2. p. 36—43. 


5) See the decree of the Salaminians, in the Corpus Inscr. i. p. 150, with 
Boeckh’s remarks ; on A®gina, see Miiller, p. 182, sqq. ; on Delos, Span- 
heim ad Callim. p. 586; on Lemnos, see the Corp. Inscr. p. 297, and my 
Review of Rhode’s Res Lemnic. in the Hiedelb. Jahrb. 1830, No. 63, p. 
1007. 


6) Andoc. de reditu, c. 23: dpm d2 bude wodAaxee cai doddotg avOpw- 
moc (is Dio Chrysost. xv. p. 239, inconsistent with this ?) cai Zévorc rayv- 
Trodamoic mwortreiac Oddvrac . . . ot Ay Umae paiywyrat ToLovyTéC Tt aya- 
Ocv, x. r.X. Conf. Demosth. adv. Anstocr. passim, et plur. ap. Meursius 
de Fortuna Athenarum, c. v.; Meier de bonis damn. p. 48—63 ; Wachsm. 
li. 2. p. 351 ; also Leloup, ad Isocr. de pace (c. 15), p. 65, who, on the 
ultimate abuse of the custom, quotes, in particular, Jacobs ad Anthol. gr. 
Iv. p. 132. 


7) Mera rode avahwparwy cai mpay par eiag. Demosth. adv. Neer. 
p- 1349. 20. See the law, ibid. p. 1375, and Plut. Solon. c. 24. 


8) See Geel’s Anecdd. Hemsterh. p. 58. Literally, the adopted son of 
the people, Oerd¢ wodirnc, Argum. Dem. adv. Aristocr. p. 620. 4. Hence 
Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 91: rév dijpoy, dy adbréc gnot rarépa avrod eivas, 
gaiveratxaxwoac, x.7.d. Conf. Aristid. Panath. t.1. p. 164, Dind.— 
Also cara Wigtopa rrodirng (Demosth. adv. Nicostr. p. 1252. 20.) 


9) See above, §. 100. n. 4—6; Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 368. 
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§. 118. With the above exception, Athenian citizen- 
ship depended essentially on being born in lawful wed- 
lock, of parents who were themselves both citizens. 
The offspring of a citizen and a foreign woman were, 
in the eye of the law, illegitimate, »é#'; Solon deprived 
them of all the jura agnationis*®, and, on the decease of 
the father, the utmost claim they had on his property 
was a portion (»6e2) of 1000 drachme®; there is not, 
however, any evidence that they were, in that legis- 
lator’s time, excluded from the other rights of citizens. 
Their participation in the exercises of the Gymnasia 
with the rest of the Athenian youth‘, for which pur- 
pose, moreover, the Cynosarges* was set apart for 
them, is testimony for the very reverse. Pericles, as 
far as we know, first exacted citizenship on the 
mother’s side also®; but his law, if not actually re- 
pealed, must have become obsolete in the course of 
the Peloponnesian war’; for, when Aristophon re- 
vived it in the archonship of Euclides, he expressly 
excepted from its operation all born up to that time 
of women who were not citizens®; so that it was only 
from that time that the citizenship of both parents 
became legally essential. 

.1) See Meurs. Them. Attica, ii. 12; Tittmann, p. 635—639, with the 
somewhat different account given by Meier de bonis damn. p. 63, sqq., and 
Platner, Beit. p. 106—124; Aristot. Polit. ni. 1. 4, 5, from which it also 
appears that the offspring of a foreigner by a female citizen were considered 
evot. The law quoted by Demosth. adv. Nezr. p. 1350: édy Sévoc dorg 
ound, x.T.X., respects only cases of seduction ; comp. Platner’s Proc. ii. 
’ 2) Aristoph. Aves. 1660: 160m d& pi) elva ayyioreiay, raidwy sv- 
rwy yynoiwy tidy dt watdec pr) wor yynoin, Tole tyyvtarw rod yévoug 
rat ald Xpnparwy, afterwards revived under Euclides. See Bunsen, 


3) Harpocr. p. 208, and Meurs. Lectt. Att. i. 21. 

4) No author asserts that foreigners were admissible to the Gymnasia ; 
slaves were expressly excluded by the law in Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 56; 
comp. Petiti Legg. Attic. p. 387; the exceptions in the Corp. Inscr. n. 
1122, 1123, belong to a later period. 

' 6) Plut. Themist. c. 1; this was an ancient custom in the time of De- 
mosth. (adv. Aristocr. p. 691. 18.) On the position of the Cynosarges 
see O. Muller on Leake’s Topography, p. 460. 
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6) Mévoug ’"AOnvaiove elvat rove ke dvoty ’AOnvaiwy yeyovérac, Plut. 
Pericl. c. 37; lian. Var. Hist. vi. 10. 

7) On the uncertainty respecting citizenship prevailing at that time, see 
Elmsi. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 523; Déderlesa, in Philol. Beitr. aus d. 
Schweiz, i. p. 39. 


8) Vide Athen. xiii. 38. p. 577. B.; Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1308. 
25: roic ypdvore otrw gpaiverat yeyovwe, Wore ti kai kara Oarepa doric 
Hv, elvat xoXirny xpooncey abrov’ yéyove yap wpd Evedszidov: conf. 
Iseeus de Ciron. hered. c. 43. 


§. 119. The requisites to constitute a lawful mar- 
riage were, in general, the same as prevailed through- 
out the civilised west!; the fable of the permission of 
bigamy? is founded, at the best, on the remedy the 
Athenian law provided against concubinage®. With 
respect, however, to degrees of.kindred, marriage 
with half, provided they were not uterine, sisters, 
was not considered incest‘; alliances with more distant 
relatives were sought and esteemed*. That a marriage 
might be perfectly lawful, the previous consent was 
required of those who had legal power over the bride®: 
that is, of her father or grandfather, or, if neither 
were alive, of her brother, or nearest male relative, or 
her guardian’. Neglect of this formality excluded the 
children, as illegitimate, from their father’s Phratria®, 
and from all claims on his estate®; but it can scarcely 
have entailed any other civil disadvantages on the off- 
spring of two citizens’; and, so far, such persons, as 
well as the »é6!'! already mentioned, (previous to the 
law which expressly denied them citizenship,) appear 
to have been legitimatised by a species of adoption, 
and admitted to the full enjoyment of their rights, at 
least when the father had not other strictly legitimate 
children". 


1) See Meier de bonis, p. 65, sqq.; Platner, Proc. ii. p. 246, sqq. ; 
Gans, das Erbrecht in weltgeschichtl. Entwickelung (Berlin, 1824.) 1. p. 
295, sqq.; Wachsm. ii, 1. p. 204, sqq., and on the marriage law of the 
Greeks in general, see J acobs, Abh. uber Gegenst. d. Alterthums (Leipz. 
1830), p. 165—307. 


2) See Hardion in Mém. de l’Acad. des Inser. viii. p. 282, sqq.- ; 
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J. Luzac de Digamia Socratis ( Lectiones Attice, ed..J. O. Sluiter, Lugd. B. 
1809,) p. 54—77.—Ovd? ydp caddy, dvoty yuvaixoy dvdp’ ty’ rviac 
éxecy, Eurip. Androm. v. 178; conf. v. 465: obdéxor’ dv didupa Nécrp’ 
txawiow Bpotay. 


3) Tapety piv dorjy piav, radorouioba dé rai lt éréipac, Diogen. 
Laert. 11. 26 ; comp. Wachsm. i. 2. p. 148; ii. ‘1. p. 208; Jacobs, I. c. 
pp. 215—219. ° 


4) Cornel. N.-Cimon. c. 1: Nam Atheniensibus licet eodem patre natas 
(germanas, py opopnrpiag) uaores ducere. For the passage in Andoc. c. 
Alcib. c. 33: tEworpdxiway Kipwra dud rapavopiay, bre try éavrov 
adehoy ovryenoe, which Muretus, Var. Lectt. vii. 1. and E.G. Weber, Ex- 
curs. ad Herodian. i. 3. 3. p. 256—259, quote, proves nothing more than 
the moral disapprobation of such alliances; see more in Rutgersii Var. 
Lectt. 1.9. p. 39; Meurs. Themis Att. i. 14, and Petiti Legg. Att. p. 
537, sq ; Philo Judzus de special. legg. p. 779. E. (edit. Gelenii), coll. 
Montesquieu, esprit des loix, v.c. 5; Gans, i. p 309. 

5) Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1076.7: ére 8 wpdg rovrote cai ri 
Ovyarép tdwxa obdapdce Ew, adrAd ry aderovdy Tg ipavrov, Swe, bdy 
vytaivwort, Kai ot ix rovrwy-te rov abrov yévoug Wow ‘Ayvig. Conf. lseus 
de Apollod. :her. c. 12; Plaut. Rud. iv. 6. 8; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 170; 
Gans, 1. p. 262. 


6) ‘Eyyénorc, see Platner, Beitr. p. 109, and Gron. Thes. t. viii. init. 


7) The cvptoc, comp. the law in Demosth. adv. Steph. ii. p. 1134. 17: 
Ww ay tyyunoy imi ducaiowe Sdpapra elvas ) warnp H Gdedgde Sporarwp 
h) waxTog 6 mpd¢ warpoc, tx rairne elvat waidac yynoiovc tdv dé pndeic 
rourwy, tdy per érrikAnpdc rig Y, roy Kiptoy Exe, Edy Oé pr 7, Tw ay 

mrpevy (see Heffter, p. 73; Platner, Proc. ii. p. 250,) rovroy riptoy 
elvac: ‘also Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 774. E., and A‘schin. adv. Timarch. c. 7. 
Semetimes even the stepfather, see Iszeus de Astyphil. hered. c. 29. 


8) See above, §. 100. n. 7: 8 dorijcg cai tyyunritc, also yaperijg, 
Iseus pro Euphileto,:c. 9. 


‘9) Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 954. 22: ei yap adriy elyey AaBwy adinwe 
Bde pndevdc Sdvroc, odk Hoav ot maideg kAnpovdpot, Toig 66 js) KAnpoV- 
pote obK HY perovoia TOY byTwr. 


10) Meier, J.-c. p.’67; Gans, i. p. 313. 
11) Petit. p. 217; Platner, Beitr. pp. 131 and 142. 


12) We cannot extend any further than this the power of legitimatizing 
‘as Gans has done, i. §. 319, qq. See above, p. 100. n. 9. 


§. 120. The appointment of an heir, even by will, 
could take place only by way of adoption, subject to 
_the legal conditions of the right of bequest’. Whether 
the choice were made during the lifetime of the tes- 
tator, or by will, it could fall only on citizens?; nor 
could either take place but when the adopting party 
had no heirs of his body male*; if any were subse- 
quently born to him, they could not prejudice the 

uh 
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right of the adopted person’. Adoption was moreover 
not considered as a mere right, but as a duty®, which, 
if omitted by the childless person, was usually per- 
formed after his death by his nearest relatives, lest his 
race and its peculiar “ sacra” should become extinct§, 
a circumstance to which the state itself was by no 
means indifferent’. For the same reasons the adopted 
person could not return into the family of his natural 
father to inherit his property®, unless he could leave 
offspring of his own in that of his adopter®; if he were 
childless he could not be re-adopted, and the property 
lapsed to the collateral relatives. 

1) On this subject in general, see Petit. vi. 6. p. 578, sqq-; C. C. Bun- 
sen de jure hereditario Atheniensium (Gétt. 1813), p. 55, sqq.; Gans, 1. 
p- 383, sqq.—There were consequently two kinds of adoption, ene during 
the lifetime of the adopter, the other by his will; see Iseus de Meneclis 
hered. c. 14; de Apollod. c. 1, which Petit. ii. 4. 5. p. 216, has misunder- 
stood. ‘There was also adoption iwi ry rpirw pépe (ex triente heres), 
Iseeus de Diceog. c. 6. See Meier and Schém. att. Proc. p. 435—442 ; 


and comp. Blanchard, Observations sur les loix, qui autorisoient les adop- 
tions 4 Athénes, in the Hist. de 1’ Acad. des Inser. t. xii. p. 68, sqq. 


2) Compare §. 100. n. 13. It generally fell on near relatives; see 
Iseus de Apollod. c. 35; de Menecl. c. 21; and in particular, Demosth. 
Leptin. §. 84: ef ydp DodAwy nce vopoy, eivar dovyar rd éavrov w dy 
ree BovAnra, tay ap maidec Wo yvnovo, ovy tv’ droorepnoy Tove tyyv- 
TATA TH yever THC AyxorEiac, GAN iva é¢ rd pécoy Karabeic rhy wgé- 
Asay, EpaptrArAoy Toinoy 7d Touty AdAANAoVE &. It sometimes fell on fe- 
males, Ise@usgde Hagn. cc. 8 and 41. 


3) See Solon’s law (and comp. Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 21) quoted by De- 
mosth. adv. Steph. ii. p. 1133. 9: rd éaurod dtaBicOat elvat, brwe ay 
Gedy, ay pr) Traidec Wor yvnovoe Gppevec, Av py pariiy h ynpws 7 pap- 
Baxwy 7 vooou Evexev,  yuvatKi meOdpevoc, 7 Urb TOY Tov TapavopLwY 
H UT avayknc Vd Seopov KaradngOeic: adv. Leechar. p. 1095. 10, 
Oray Tig WY arate Kai KUpLOg THY éavTOU woLnonTal vidy, TadTa KU 
eivat. But he might name substitutes : Demosth. adv. Steph. p. 1136. 16: 
Oo rt av, yynoiwy bytwy vidy, 6 warnp diabjrat, tay Aro0dywow oa 
visio, wpiv bri duerég HBGY, THY TOU marpdc OtabHKNY Kupiay ayat. 


4) Iseus de Philoctem. c. 63: diappyndny ty rp vopw yéyparras, tay 
Tomoapivy waives émcyévwvrat, TO pépog éxdrepoy ExEy THE odciag Kat 
KAnpovopety dpoiwe apdorépouc. 


5) Iseus de Apollod. c. 30: wavreg ydp ot redeurnoey péiddovrec 
Tpovoiayv Towvyrat opwy abray, dtwe pn epnuwoover rove operipove 
avri@y oixoug, GX’ Zora Tic Kai 6 tvaywiy Kai ravra ra voplopeva 
abrotc wohowy* Oud Kady adrawec TedevTHowoty, add’ ovy wownoapevor 
karaXéirovct. 


6) ’Ex réyv cara yévocg tyyvratw siomoiy vidby Te reredeurnxdrt, 
drwe dy 6 olxog wr) epnuwOy, Demosth. adv. Leochar. p. 1093. 13; 
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compare Platner’s Beitr. p. 139. Also iva py) dvavupog yévnrat 6 olxog, 
Iseus de Menecl. c. 36, since the name of the grandfather was generally 
revived in the grandson; compare Demosth. adv. Boeot. de nom. p. 1002, 
19; adv. Macart. pp. 1075, 1076; see also Spanheim, ad Aristoph. Nubb. 
65; Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. p. 80; Marx ad Ephor. Fragm. p. 11. 


7) Iseus de Apollod. 1. c.: cai ob pévoy dig ratra yiwwoxovow, 
GdAd cai Snposig rd cowdy rig wodewe otTw Tabr’ Eyvexe’ vopp yap 
Te dpxovre rHy oikwy, Sxwe, ay un epnudvrat, xpoorarrec ri)jy ermpeé- 
Aeay.. Another reason probably was that it might not lose any olxoc As- 
roupywy. See ibid. c. 42. 


8) But see Demosth. adv. Phenipp. p. 1045. 14: lkavdy yap ypdvoy 
ob’ obsiag rapTovpevoc dtareXtic, Lis pty rov pice marpdc, Try Ce row 
womoapévou oe? and adv. Macart. p. 1077. 7.—But pnrpdc obdei¢ iorw 
ixwroinroc, Iseeus de Apollod. c. 25, comp. Platner’s Beitr. p. 112. 


9) Harpocrat. p. 222; comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. ii. 4. 


10) Demosth. adv. Leochar. extr.: roic dé ye wounOeiowy ode toy dta- 
Oca, ddrAG LHvrac iyraradkiwovrac vidy yynovoy tranévat, } TedXevTN- 
cavrag dxodwévat Thy KAnNpovopiay Toig LE apyiie oixeiowg ovo TOU 7oIN- 
Capévov. 


§. 121. The same anxiety of the state to prevent 
the extinction of families was displayed in the regula- 
tions respecting inheritance by women. It was a fun- 
damental principle in Athenian law, respecting the 
succession to persons dying intestate’, that male de- 
scendants, or male relatives, always excluded the 
claims of females, who otherwise in point of relation- 
ship, had an equal or even a nearer right*; and this 
was the case with descendants either in a direct or 
only collateral line, except that the right of collateral 
descendants ended with second cousins*®. If then an 
estate lapsed, in regular order of succession, to the 
female branch of a family, the nearest of the collateral 
male line could claim it even to the prejudice of the 
heiress‘, and even of her husband®, if he had married 
her before the death of the testator®. A formal legal 
process’ was instituted to decide the prior claim, in 
this and in all other cases in which there were no 
heirs male in direct line. Bequests in favour of a 
third party could be made by a testator leaving only 
female issue, solely by his binding the legatees to 
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marry them*. That females however might not be 
left quite resourceless®, the law empowered them 
either to demand marriage of their nearest male rela- 
tive, or to compel him to settle them with a dowry 
proportionate to his means”. The design of all these 
regulations was to prevent, as far as possible, the ex- 
tinction of the male line, or at all events to secure the 
property to it. Hence an heiress, even after mar- 
riage, was an object of especial care on the part of the 
state *; and no sooner were her children of age, than 
her property devolved to them ¥. 


1) On this point see Bunsen, I. c. p. 5, sqq., and Platner’s review of 
his work, in which some essential corrections are made, in the Heidelb. 
Jahrb. 1814. Nos, 74 and 75; also Gans, i. p. 327, 44-3 and, for a brief 
account, Wachsm. ii. 1. p.214—218. The dissertation y F. N. Volemar 
de intestatorum Atheniensium hereditatibus (Traj. ad Viadr. 1778), is of 
no value. 

2) The chief authority is the law in Demosth.. adv. Macart, p. 1067: 
Soric dy py dcabipevoc arobdry, tdy piv raidac caradiay Ondeltag, ody 
rabryot, tay Ct pn, rovode cupioug elvat rev xpnparwrv" tay piv dded- 
poi wow Sporaropec Kai idy waidec LE AdeAGGY yvHotot, THY TOU KaTpd¢ 
poipay Aayxavew* eddy de pr) ddeAgoi wary 7 Adekgay waidec, of EF ab- 
tay cara ratra \ayxdvey* cparety 62 rove dppevac cai rod ix rey 
appévey, tdy tk rey abréy dar, cai lay yiverdnwrépw. ‘Edy oé py) wor. 
xpoc warpoc péixpt avefiadey raidwy, rode mpd¢c pnrpdc Tov dayvdpoc 
card ravra cupiouc sivas tay dé pnderinwler 4 tvroc rovrwy, Tov xpd¢: 
warpoc iyyvrare Kiptoy elvas,on which see Petit, and Wessel. p. 584, 
sqq-; and Gane, p. 343, sqq., with the paraphrase of the same, ap. Ise. de. 
Hagn. init. 

3) Demosth. ibid. p. 1058. 14; the children of the dveWusy raideg are 
Ew ric ayxioreiac, lseus de Hagn. c.9, whence, both in the citation con- 
tained in Jast note and in Iseeus, ibid. c. 11. péxpe dveidy raidwy, must 
be the correct reading. Compare Schomann de cognatorum, qui hodie 
collaterales dicuntur, hereditate, prefixed to the Ind. lectt. Gryphisw. est. 
1830.— Unless indeed we may, with Phrynich. Bekker, p. 15. 19, take 
advetiadovc to mean adedgot mraic as well as avefiov mwaic. Klenze’s 
doubts (uber die Cognaten und Affinen, in der Zeitschr. fiir geschichtl. 
Rechtsw. vol. vi. p. 138—163, especially p. 144, sqq.) are as unfounded 
as is the hypothesis of Bunsen, which extends the limitation even to the. 
third degree descending and ascending. - 


4) ’ExixAnpog and ZyeAnpog (Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 664), or éwiducoc, 
comp. Budzi, Comm. 1. gr. p. 114, sqq.; Meurs. Them. Att.i. 13; Petit.. 
vi. 2. p. 534—543 ; Sluiter: Lectt. Andoc. p. 80—93; Bunsen, p. 44— 
49; also Hiillmann’s Urgesch. d. Staatsr. p. 67—71. The best account is 
given by the Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 583 : éwixAnpoc Aéyerat 4 vv KAN- 
povdpoc Kadoupéyn’® OTay Be Taig dpparvy}, marpo¢ Kat pnrpdoc adeAgay 
TE ovoa Epnpoc, Kai rabry riyxy UToKEpévyn ovcia, Ta’THY Kadovow éni- 
KAnpoy’ Spoiwe & THy On yeyapnpévny ray yg Eri Ty obcig Ody Kara-. 
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Acheppévn® Kadover yap cai tiv oboiay Kdijpoy’ cadsiras 62 twrixhnpoc 
Kain pndérw yeyapnpevn adda xapd Ty warpi ovca, Kabdre caOnce 
abrg xaoa  ovcia. Kadovyrat dé irixdnpor cdy dvo dor rdv meiouc. 
Tevéc O& rv laixdnpoy cadrovow imtrapariba nai rarpovxoy (see 
above, §. 25. n. 14). Noépog dt hy ’AOHnvyct, yynolag piv obone Ovya- 
rpoc, vd0ov Oo viov, p71) KAnpovopety roy v680v ra warppa. For in- 
stances of two or more heiresses to the same property, see Andoc. de Mys- 
ter. c. 117—120; Iseeus de Philoctem. c. 46 ; de Ciron. c. 40; hence the 
expression, éwixd. éxi xayri rq oixy, ibid. de Aristarch. c. 4. 


5) ’ErwWixdZeo8at rijc éxexAnpov, Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 254, sqq. 
If he were himself already married, the wife was sometimes dismissed, that 
he might marry the heiress. See Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1311. 16. and 
the Arg. adv. Onetor. p. 863. 4. 


-6) See Iseus de Pyrrh. c. 64: rac piv brd roy waripwy ixdobeioac 
kai ovvoovoag advdpdot yuvaicag — ay 6 rarhp abriy rexevrnoy pr) 
Karadkirwy avraic yynoiovc adedgode, roig tyytrara yivovg imduoug 
elvat xedever O vopoc. 


7) Demosth. adv. Steph. ii. p. 1135. extr.: dverldicov pr) tEcivas Exew 
pnre KXijpov phre éxixdnpoy. Even adopted children were bound to ob- 
serve this formality ; Meier is wrong (att. Proc. p. 462) in restricting its. 
occurrence to particular cases. See Isezus, de Porth. p. 61: mpdg rove 
sioromnroug dmavrec ot card yivog wpoohcovrec apgisBnreivy akvover : 
de Philoctem. c. 3, If the claim was really disputed, the proceeding was 
called dtadtcacia. Compare at large, Heffter, p. 272, sqq.; Meier u. 
Schom. p. 459—470; Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 309 —317. 


8) Iseus, de Pyrrh.c. 68: 6 yap vépoc Suappndny Aéye seivat dra- 
GcOa brwe Ay iidy Tig Ta auToU, tdy pr) Waidag yynoiovg raradiry: 
Gppevac, dy dt Ondeiag xaraXiry, ody ravratc. The courts sometimes 
annulled such wills, but it was in defiance of the law. See Aristoph. 
Vesp. 603. 


9) Oxjooa:, see Meurs. Lectt. Att. v. 1; Dio Chrysost. p. 638. D. ed. 
Morell. 


10) Terent. Phorm. i. 2.75: Lex est, ut orbe, qui sunt genere proxumi, 
Tis nubant, et illos ducere eadem hac lex jubet. See the law in Demosth. 
adv. Macart. p. 1067, sq.; comp. Diodor. xii. 18. 


11) Demosth. adv. Macart. p: 1076. 15; Plut. Vit. Solon. c. 20.—On 
the indulgence shown by the state in the cases of heiresses, érucAjpwy 
Kkaxwoswe, etc., see Herald. Obss. ad. J. A. et R. p. 251; Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. ii. p. 79, sqq.; Heffter, p. 191—194; Meier u. Schomann, p. 290 ; 
Platner, ii. p. 224, sqq. 

12) Demosth. adv. Steph. ii. p. 1135. 5: wai day 8& EwxexANpov ree yé- 
yyrat, apa Kai nBnoy iwi duric, kpareiy roy ypnudrwy, roy Ot ciroy 
perpety Tp pnrpi. Compare Isexus, de Ciron.c.31, and on the case of the 
children. of an adopted person, per’ éwexAnpov, ibid. de Pyrrh. c. 50. 


§. 122. In all other cases the females of a family 
could claim only a dowry proportioned to their rank’, 
with which their «vps; was bound to provide them on 
disposing of them in marriage*. If they had no off- 
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spring’, or in case of divorce, which was both fre- 
quent and readily obtained *, the dowry returned to 
him, and he accordingly generally exacted security for 
it of the husband*, who, if unable to return it at once, 
was bound to do so by monthly instalments of nine 
obols® On the death of the husband, his widow had, 
it seems, the option of returning to the house of her 
guardian (xvpis)*, or of remaining in that of her chil- 
dren, on whom, in that case, her portion devolved 
with every other right®. Women were, in fact, 
throughout their life in a state of nonage, and could 
not be parties to any act of importance without the 
concurrence of their guardians®, whose place the hus- 
band naturally supplied during his lifetime™. The 
relation the father bore to his son, whilst yet a minor, 
was also designated by the term «vis, implying how- 
ever no more than that he was his natural guardian— 
very different from the sternness of the Roman doc- 
trine on this point". Legal guardians were called 
exizpoxos; their appointments rested with the archon, 
when the «x¢pios had not provided them by his will *. 


1) Hence the distinction of éaicAnpot and éxiwpoot, Harpocr. p. 114. 
See Petit. pp. 556, 557 ; Gans, i. p. 302—308: Meier and Schom. p. 415 
—427: Platner, 11. p. 260, sqq. 


2) Onthe amount see Boeckh, Publ. con. ii. p.283,sqq.: Iseus mentions 
one-tenth of the property as the minimum, de Pyrrh.c. 51. The law of 
Solon, quoted by Plut. c. 20: iparta rpia cai oxetn puxpod vopioparog 
dkia, Erepor Ot pndéy EmipipecOat ry yapoupéyny (see Petiti Legg. p. 548, 
sqq.) regards only her personal attire, peor, not the dowry, zpotg. Iseus, 
de Pyrrh. c. 39, speaks of marriages without dowries (oixdotrog vupdioc, 
Athen. vi. p. 247.F.) as unheard of ; at all events they were morally little less 
than concubinage, since they left the woman wholly at the caprice of the 
man ; see ibid. c. 28, and Menandr. Sent. v. 371: vipon dé dmpomog ov 
éxee wappnoiay, but especially Plaut. Trinum. iii. 2. 63. 


3) Iseus, de Pyrrh. c. 36.—Hence it soon became a custom to procure 
supposititious children, (Aristoph. Thesmoph. 511; Demosth. adv. Mid. 
c. 41, etc.) see Dio Chrysost. xv. p. 237: Bovdopéivn étxaory naracyeiv 
roy dvdpa roy éaurijg wai roy olkoy. 


4) See Meier und Schom. p. 413; Platner, ii. p. 270, sqq.; coll. 234,— 
The husband was said dworémrey, the wife aodsizey, comp. Luzac, 
Lectt. Att. p. 59; and a further account in Baehr, ad. Plut. Alcib. c. 8. 
ps 103—106; Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 293.. 
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5) 'AxortunOijvat, see Meier de bonis damn. p. 222. n. 219. 


6) Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1362. 26: tay dxoniury ry yuvaixa, 
drodWévat ry mpoixa, tay Bi ), ta’ Evvé’ 6B6Xotg roxogopety Kai cirou 
vig ‘Queioy elvan dtuxacacOa rtp Tijg yuvaids TG Kvpig. The same took 
lace when one who had been betrothed, and received the dowry, would not 
Ifil his engagement, Demosth. adv. Aphob. p. 819. 1. 


7) Demosth. adv. Boeot. ii. p. 1010. 4. 
8) Id. adv. Phenipp. p. 1047. 8. 


9) Iseus de Aristarch. c. 10: 6 yap vépoc Scappyndny cwrver radi wh 
£Zctvar oupBadrAay pdt yuvaui répa pedipvov cprOGy. See Petit. vi. 6. 
p- 577 ; Heffter, p. 72, sqq.; Platner, Proc. ii. p. 273. 


10) Schol. Aristoph. Equ. v. 969; conf. Iseeus de Pyrth. c. 2. 


11) Meier und Schom. p. 427, sqq. ; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 209. Meurs. 
Them. Att. i, 2, is full of fabulous matter—Was it requisite that disin- 
heritance of a son, aoxnpvtce (Petit. p. 234,) should be legally ratified ? 
see, Meier, ubi sup. p. 432, sqq.; Gans, i. p. 323 ; Platner, Proc. ii. 
p- 241. 


12) See Meurs. Them. Att. ii. 10; E. Chr. Walch, de tutela impuberum 
Attica, (Gotting. 1767); Meier und Schom. p. 442, sqq.; Platner, ii. p. 
278—290 ; J. N. Schmeiseer (and A. Baumstark) de re tutelari Athenien- 
sium, (Friburgi, 1829.)—The law ascribed to Solon by Diogen. Lazrt. 
1. 56: roy ivirporoy Ty THy dppaviy pnrpi pn) ovvakeiv, pnd’ EreTpo- 
wevey, sic dy 0 obcia Epyera THY Sppaviy reXsuTnodyrwy, is not his- 
torically authenticated, unless, with Gans, 1. p. 377, we exclude uncles 
from the right of inheritance. 


§. 123. As to the time of majority, when the youth 
was supposed to become entitled to his rights as a 
citizen!, it is now ascertained that by the two years, 
which, according to the words of the law, were to 
elapse between the age of puberty and it*, we are to 
understand the interval between his sixteenth and 
eighteenth years’, which was especially devoted to the 
exercises of the Gymnasia‘. After it, the youth was 
enrolled among the Ephebi', entered in the register 
(Angiapysxtvy) of his demus§, and, after taking the oath 
of a citizen’, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly’. From that time he was, in the eye of the 
law, of age, might marry, appear before courts of law, 
and so forth; but he had yet to do frontier duty as 
wepixores®, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he 
entered on the full exercise of his civic rights, by par- 
ticipating in the general assemblies of the people”; 
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from which fact we may understand why some have 
asserted that he was not registered till then". This 
registration being attended with formalities similar to 
those attending enrolment in the Phratriz, and ac- 
companied by a verification of the claims of the young 
citizen, the Demi, no less than the Phratriz, were 
considered as entrusted with the maintenance of the 
purity of the citizenship, and were accordingly called on 
by the state to rid the community of intruders , by a 
general scrutiny“, whenever the ordinary ypapat ferla;" 
were found insufficient for the purpose. By the strict 
letter of the law, every one who falsely asserted his 
citizenship became the property of the state asa 
slave’, but, as the fault not unfrequently lay in the 
carelessness or corruption of the Demotz, or their 
officers’, this penalty was confined to the case in which 
an intruder, having appealed to the general assembly, 
was a second time cast in his suit”. 


1) See especially Boeckh de Ephebia Attica, in the Ind. Lectt. Berol. est. 
1819, (also printed in Seebode’s Archiv. 1828, iii. p. 78, sqq.) ; Schom. 
de Com. p. 76—79; Platner, Beitr. p. 172—188. 


2) ’Emi duri¢ nBijoat, see, besides the lexicographers and others, above, 
§. 120. n. 3, §. 121. n. 12, and Clinton’s F. H. 11. p. 350. 


3) See Bekk. Anecdd. p. 255. 15: éai dterétg nBijoa rd yevioOat trav 
dxrwxaideca’ iva HBy H TO éxxaidexa irdy yevioOa. Others, following 
to the letter the common mode of expression, make it to have been in the 
fourteenth, see Budeus, Comm. I. ¢r. p- 165, sqq. In Rome, too, the 
toga virilis was assumed after the completion of the fifteenth year; See Si- 
gonius, de Judiciis, iil. 18 (de Ant. Jur. P. R. p. 731); Norisius de 
Cenot. Pisan. ii. 4. p. 113, sqq.—Boeckh, de Epheb. Att. 4, says that the 
personal inspection alluded to by Aristoph. Vesp. 598. took place at the 
commencement of the period of 78n, (before the Phratores, see §. 100. n. 
14), but according to the Schol. in loco, it took place in the eighteenth 
year; which is agreeable to Plat. de Legg. xi. p. 925. A. 


4) Up to that time the studies of the youth appear to have been divided 
between grammar, music, and gymnastics ; ‘comp. Plat. de Legg. vii. p. 
809, sq.—On the gymnastics of the Athenians see a brief account in 
Wachsm. ii. 2. p. 55, sq. 


5) Pollux, viii. 105: eig péy rove ‘gnBous sloyeoay dxtweatdexa itn 
yevopevot. Bunsen, de jure her. p. 19, Boeckh, and Platner, assert, against 
Corsini, F. A. ii. p- 135, sqq., that it was at the commencement of the 
eighteenth year, since Demosthenes appears to have then attained his ma- 
jority, but Voemel, (in the Heidelb. Jahrb. 1830, p. 275), adduces, on the 
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other hand, the passage in the oration against (Enotr. p. 868. Since, how- 
ever, admission among the Ephebi took place but once annually (so Boeckh, 
p- 7), at the close of the year, (é» dpyatpeciatc, Iseus, de Apollod. c. 28; 
Demosth. c. Leochar. p. 1092. 12), the exact age must have been different 
in different individuals. Compare also Teles ap. Stob. Serm. xevi. p. 533: 
8 ignBwy iori nai Abn eixooty grav, whom Meinek. ad. Menandr. p. xxx. 
cites. 


6) Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 18: dpiv yap tore Spxoc, dv dprvovcr way- 
Fe¢ ob woNirat, iwaddy sic rd AnkiapyiKdy ypapparetoy Eyypagwer cai 
EpnBor yevwyra, pyre ra lepd Owra Karaoyurveiy pHre THY Takey Neier, 
dpouay ot rg rarpidt cai dpsivw wapadwaey. Comp. Schomann de Com. 
p. 379, Clinton, if c. p. 352, where also may be seen the etymology of the 
name (dpxey Tijg AnEewe or Naxsiv rag dpydc 1)—Schubert de Acdil. p. 
, 18, erroneously connects the Lexiarchs with this ceremony, see ‘below, 
§. 128. 


7) In the sacred inclosure of Agraulos, see Pollux, |. 1., and more in 
Schémann de Com. p.331,8q.; Baehrad Plut. V. Alcib.c.15. p. 142—144. 
On the subject at large, consult Wachsm. i. 1. p. 252, sq. 


8) See Aristot. ap. Harpocr. p. 241, rdv dedrepoy ivtaurov, ixxAnoiac 
évy ry Oearpy yevouévne, amrodeEdpevor rp Onuw mepi rac rake cai Aa- 
Bovrec dorida cai dépu rapa rod Onpov repiToXovar Try xwpay Kai da- 
rpiBovow iv roic guvAacrnpiotc, and a further account in Boeckh, de mili- 
taribus epheborum tirociniis, in the Ind. Lectt. hib. 1819—20, who, be it 
observed, considers that the presentation in the theatre, mentioned by A’sch. 
adv. Ctesiph..c. 48, was an honour paid only to those whose fathers had died 
in battle; on this point see Plat. Menex. p. 249. A., with the commentt., 
and Meurs. Them. Att. i. 10. 


9) See Petiti Legg. viii. i. p. 655; Ducker. ad Thucyd. iv. 67; Neum. 
ad Aristot. Fragm..p. 92; Geel, Anecdd. Hemsterh. p. 257 ; conf. Plat. 
de Legg. vi. p. 760. C. 


10) Xenoph. Mem. Socr. iii. 6. 1, conf. Meier, de ztate Alcibiadis in the 
Ind. Lectt. Gryphisw. est. 1821.—Did they whilst Ephebi, peAaivac tynp- 
pévoe rag ixxAnoiag weptexdOnyro (Philostr. Vitt. Soph. ii. 1. 5)? see 
Boeckh. ubi sup. p. 6. 


11) Pollux, Etymol. M., Harpocr. p. 114; with Petiti Legg. p. 229 ; 
also Schubert, de A:dil. p. 118—120; the latter very correctly distin- 
guishes between the time at which civil rights were attained, and that at 
which service was required by the state ; see Tittmann, p. 188, and Clinton’s 
F.. H. ii. p.350. note t. But Demosth. adv. Leochar. p. 1091. 5, makes a 
distinction between the wivat ixcAnotacrindg Tov ’'Orpuvéwy and their 


AnFrapyedy. 


12) Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1318. Hence doxipaoGijvat i. q. tic dv- 
dpac tyypagecOat, see Tittmann, p. 320; Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. 350; it 
can hardly have been limited to the case of wards, as Schomann pretends, 
de Com. p. 379; comp. Plat. Crit. p. 54, with Stallbaum’s note, p. 135. 


13) Tlapéyyparra, see Aschin. de Falsa Legat. c. 52. 


14) AcaWjgeocc, which was also had recourse to, if the Lexiarchicon 
happened not to be at hand. The chief authority on this point is Demosth. 
adv. Eubul., where see Taylor, t. v. p. 426, sqq. (ed. Schef.); on the 
subject at large see Schomann, de Com. p.380—384; Meier de bonis 
damn. p. 77—94; Platner, Beitr. p. 188—201 ; Tittmann, p. 278; and 
Siebel. ad Philoch. Fragm. p. 63, according to whom, Harpocr., p. 85, 


Il 
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must not be understood to assert that the first instance of the kind, after 
Ol. Ixxxiii. 4, occurred Ol. xc. 2; comp. Plut. Pericl. c. 37 ; Schol. Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 718. 


15) And dwpokeviac: see Platner, Proc. and K1. ii. p. 66, aq: ; Meier 
and Schom. p. 347, sq.; A. Baumstark de curat. empor. et nautodicis apud 
Athen. (Frib. 1828), p. 75, sqq. 


16) Demosth. Epist. iii. p. 1481. 18. 


17) See, for instance, Demosth. adv. Leochar. p. 1091. 20; Harpocr. s. 
v. Horaptoe. 


18) See the law in Dionys. Hal. de Isxo, c. 16. t. v. p. 617, Rsk.: 
*"E&iraow yevioOa rey wodktray card Onpove Tov & dropngrobivra txd 
ray Snporwy rig Todcreiag pur) peréxerr” roic bt adinwe awoWngiobeiow 
Epeoty cig Td Occacrnpoy Elva, TpooKadtcapévorc Tove Onpdracg: Kai idy 
rd Oevrepor tEedeyyOwor, TepacOat abrove cai ra yphnpara elvac Onpdoa. 
Comp. ttudtwaleker v. d. Diateten, p. 122; Platner, Proc. i. p. 424—426. 
—lIs it to this Demosthenes refers, adv. Timocr. p. 741. 19: of ric Zeviag 
adeoxdpevor pivovety iv rep oiknpart, two dy roy Wevdopapruptay dyw- 
vicwrTas? 


§. 124. But even the genuine Athenian citizen en- 
joyed his rights and immunities as such only so long 
as he continued éxiriyos, that is, incurred no kind of 
&tipla!; and here the distinction is to be observed be- 
tween a total and an only partial arypia*, Total dripia 
was incurred by bribery, embezzlement, cowardice, 
perjury, neglect of parents%, insults to public officers 
in the discharge of their duties‘, partiality in arbitra- 
tion®, prostitution®, and similar cases; it excluded 
from all the attributes of citizenship’. By partial 
atizia, on the other hand, only particular rights were 
forfeited; a vexatious litigant, for instance, could be 
prohibited from instituting a particular suit*; public 
debtors were, in like manner, suspended only from exer- 
cising their rights of citizenship till they had discharged 
their obligations®. Our idea of dishonour is not ap-_ 
plicable to these cases"; the term 4&r:mo¢ strictly im- 
plying rather that the individual was politically dead, 
the state refusing to recognise him as within the pale 
of its laws". This punishment, however, seldom ex- 
tended beyond the person of the delinquent, affecting 
neither his property nor his family; the fact that 
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protracted delay on the part of a public debtor, en- 
tailed confiscation of his property !, and extended to 
his heirs after his death, was merely incidental to 
such cases“, The @tizo, properly so called, could 
not however be reinstated in their rights by any legal 
process, nor expect a public pardon”. Reinstate- 
ments of ar:uo did indeed take place, but only in cases 
when danger was apprehended to the state from their 
numbers *, 


1) Hence the formula: 6 BovdAdpevog "AOnvaiwy, olc EZeors, see Meier 
u. Schom. p. 564. Any who were not so qualified required ddsa, see 
Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon. ii. p. 127. 


2) See Andoc. de Myster. c. 73—76, which is the chief authority, and 
particularly, in connection with it, Meier de bonis damn. p. 101—144. 

e latter is not however happy in his choice of the distinctions, infamia 
maxima, media, minima: see also Schomann de Com. p. 73—75 ; Wachs- 


muth, ii. 1. p. 243—248. 


3) Andocides : ‘Omréco cdom7e 7 Swowy bgrorey, Towroug Ee nai adb- 
rovc cai rote ix rovrwy aripoue elyat? Kai Owdoot Nitotey THY rakiy fj 
dorpartiac 7 deriag  dvavpayiou dprouy F thy dowida droBdadouy h 
rpic Pevdopaprupimy 7 rpic WevdoxAnrTiag SpdAotey, H TOdS yovéac KaKwE 
wovoley, OUT Wavreg Gripot joay ra owpara, ra Ot ypnpara tlxor. 


4) ’Edy loregavwpivoy rardaty i xaxdc siry, Demosth. Mid. c. 10. 
On the myrtle garland worn by the archons in token of the inviolability of 
their character, see Meurs. Lectt. Att. vi.6; Corsin. F. A.i.p.25. Hence 
orepayngdpog 1 apy, Azschin. c. Tim. c. 9; orepavovy, magistratum 
facere, Lysias in Evandr.c. 8: weptatpety rov orépavoy, abrogare magis- 
tratum, mosth. adv. Aristog. p. 802. 5; coll. adv. Theocr. p. 1330. 21, etc. 


5) Ibid. c. 24; compare Hudtwalcker, pp. 19—31. 


6) ‘O caredndoxwe ra warpqa, 6 traipynkwe, etc.; see Diegen. L. i. 55, 
with the note of Menage, and more in Meier, |. 1. p. 130, as also on the 
ypagn apyiac. Comp. Platner’s Proc. 11. p. 150, sqq. 


7) ‘Ardyrwy aneoripnra tev iy ry rode Kai KaGaraz areuog yéyo- 


ge, says Demosth. Mid. c. 10; comp. adv. Aristog. p. 779. 6. 


8) "AdAoe ad, proceeds Andocides, card mpoord£zenc, otrwwec ob way- 
radract Gripo yoay, ddAd pépog rt abrdy, oloy ot orpariwrat, olc, Sre 
ixivevay iri Téy Tupdvywy ty TZ WOE, Ta piv Gdda ty aTEP ToIc ad- 
Aoig ToNirac, eixeivy TF by rep Snpyp ode Hv ovdé BovrEdoae’ TovTwY 
Hoay ovroe aripot, atrn yap hy rovrowc mpdorakic. ‘Erépowe obe ay 
yedWac8a, roig St tvdetzat, roic d& pn avardedoa sic “EXAHoTOrTOY, 
Gr01¢ © sig Iwviay, rotc 0 sig ray dyopay ) eiocevat rpdotakic Hy. 
Conf. Demosth. adv. Aristog. 1. p. 783: wevre boy — érapnOn pr eye 
abryy. On the loss of the right of prosecution, see ibid. p. 803. 15, and 
more below, chap. vi. part 3; compare Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 111, 
and Plat. de Legg. xii. p. 943, B—Is Wachsmuth correct in making an- 
other distinction, ubi sup. p. 248 2 


- 
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9) Tov dgeovra ry Snpociy pr) wodereveoOar, comp. Petiti, Legg. iv. 
9.12. p. 464: Matthie, de judiciis Athen. p. 274, sq.; and on the sub- 
ject at large, Boeckh’s Publ. con. ii. p. 124, sqq. 


10) See Wachsm. i. 1. p. 167 ; being, according to Aristotle’s defini 
tion, pr) peréyery roy rysay, Pol. iii. 3.6, and 6. 3. 


11) Even in private affairs; see Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 609. 21; 
adv. Nicostr. p. fost, 10 ; Ise#us de Aristarch. c. 20; comp. Lysias adv. 
Andoc. c.24: sipysoOas rij dyopac cai ry tepid, Sore pn adtcodpevoy 
xd Toy ExOpey dvvacOar dixny AaBeiw. Hence of dripor rov sOédov- 
roc, Plat. Gorg. p. 508. C. They however themselves in turn could not 
be indicted, as is evident from Demosth. Mid. c. 17. . 


12) See above, n.3; but we sometimes meet with the sentenee: dripoy 
elyvat xai wxaidacg dripouvg cai rd ixeivov, Demosth. Mid. c. 32; adv. 
Aristocr. p. 640. 3 ; comp. also Leptin. p. 135, and Lysias pro Polystr. c. 
34. 


13) Andoc. 1.1. ¢. 73: of péy dpydpioy ddsdovrec rg Snpocly, oxd- 
cot evOivac woeroy fotavree apxde, } tober ) ypagac 4 imBordc 
prov, 7) wrac Wprdpevor te row Snpociov pr) xaréBadov rd yphpara, h 
tyyvac Hyyuncavro xpig¢ Td Onpdcroy, rodbroce 4 pty Exriowe Hy eri rie 
varne xpuraveiac, ef Ot pr, Oerdaoroy dpeiXery cai ra ernpara abrov 
xetpacOat: only however till payment of the debt, Demosth. adv. Berot. 
de dote, p. 1014.20. Compare at large, Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 1r1— 
38. 


14) KAnpovdpot rjc aripiac, comp. Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 603. 28;; 
adv. Timocr. p. 762. 26, and especially adv. Theocrin. init. 


15) See Demosth. adv. Mid. cc. 25, 26 ; and the law in Demosth. adv. 
Timocr, p. 715. Compare Platner’s Proc. i. p. 443-—446. 


16) See Andoc. de Myster. c. 107; Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 11, with 
Schneider’s note, and Spanheim ad Aristoph. Ran. v. 703. 


PART II. 
Of the Senate and the General Assembly of the People. 


- §. 125. Although every real Athenian citizen who 
was duly qualified and had attained his majority was, 
agreeably to the principles of a pure democracy, en- 
titled as such to share in every description of power 
in the state, there was still a difference between par- 
ticipation in the general assemblies of the people and 
that active exercise of power to which he was called 
only by lot or election. It has already been observed, 
that an absolute democracy, not. content with opening 
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all public offices and dignities to all its members, 
places the chief exercise of the judicial power, as welt 
as the administration in general, directly in the hands 
of the whole body of the people; but, since elections 
and the despatch of important or urgent state affairs 
can not practically be carried on by the whole com- 
munity, as such, individuals were annually elected for 
the purpose. These were essentially distinct! from 
mere public officers, and shown to be a direct mani- 
festation of the sovereign power of the community * by 
their numbers, the capacity of being re-elected, their 
positive or relative irresponsibility, and particularly 
by the daily pay they drew from the public coffers. 
The courts of justice will be considered in the next 
division of this chapter; the council of the five-hun- 
dred? first claims attention here, masmuch as it had 
the initiative in the deliberative power exercised by 
the community in its general assemblies‘. This is 
seen in their receiving the despatches and messengers. 
sent by generals5, giving audience to foreign ambas- 
sadors*, introducing them to the general assembly ”, 
and so forth; but especially in the circumstance that 
the people could not decree any measure which had 
not been previously sanctioned by them, nor enter- 
tain any which they had once rejected. On the other 
hand, decrees emanating solely from themselves ex- 
pired with their date of office®. It is only on extra- 
ordinary occasions that we find this council invested 
with plenary absolute powers ™. 


1) It was a rule respecting public officers (Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 
747.5), obre dic ry abriy dpxny rov abroy avdpa, obre dbo adpyac ap- 
Eat roy abriv iy rp éviavr@, but the case of Demosthenes, who was in 
the senate Ol. cvi. 4 (adv. Mid. p. 552. 2) and Ol. cviii. 2 ( Aschin. de 
Fals& Legat, c. 5), shows that the office of senator might be held repeat- 
edly. The exact import of the rule was p27) dtyd0ev proOogopeiv, Dem. 
adv. Timocr. p. 739. 6.—On the pay, see above, §. 68. n. 7, and beside 
Boeckh as there quoted, Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 122—124. The treatise of J. 
F. Facius, uber die Besoldungen der Staatsdiener bei den Griechen und. 
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Romer, in his Collectaneen rur Gr. u. R. Alterthumskunde (Coburg, 
1811), p. 100, sqq., is very unsatisfactory. 


2) Improperly called dpydc by many writers, as by Xenoph. Rep. Ath. i. 
3: dxdoa C tisiy apyai piac Eveca cai wepedeiag cic rév olkoy, 
ravrac Care 6 Cipoc dpyev: Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 766. B. sqq. Comp. 
especially, p. 768. C.: wepi ducacrhpia, d On paper ob we dpxdc ob 
wc ph pgtoy cixéyra dvapgeoBnrnrec eipnxeva, and Aristot. Polit. iii. 
1. 4, 5, coll. c. 6. 12; on the subject at large, see my Dissertatio de jure 
magy. p. 32—35 ; and also Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 137, sqq. 


3) See above, §. 108, n. 1—3; §. 111, n. 2, 3. 


4) See, on the subject at large, Sigonius de Rep. Ath. ii. 3; Petiti 
Legg. iii. 1. p. 266—300; Tittmann, p. 240—251] ; P r’s Proc. u. KI. 


i, p- 38—65. 
5) For instance, Xenoph. Hell. i. 7. 3. 
6) Platner, abi sup. p. 58. 


7) schin. de Falsa Legat.c.16: raic 02 Eevexaig rpeoBeiate 4 Bovds) 
rac cig roy Ojpow xposddouc wpoPovdzbet. 


8) IpoBovrevecOar, comp. Petiti Legg. ii. 2. 2. p. 198 ; Hiillmann’s 
Staatsr. p. 307 ; Schomann, P. 95—100; Tittmann, p. 176, sq. Only at 
a later period, it appears, Sr: 00g ixparnoey ampoBovrEvroy Whgiopa 
sicdyecOa iv rg Cnpy, Arg. Dem. adv. Androt. p. 592. 5, comp. Luzac, 
de Socr. cive, p. 107. 


9) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 651. 17: 6 wépoc twéraca redese Td TIC 
Bovrje tivat Wngicpara, with Platner, Proc. ii. p. 25, sq.—Compare C. 
Inser. No. 82. 1, 18, with my critique of the same in the Hiedelb. Jahrb. 
* 1827, p. 1009. 


10) Bovdsy avrocparwp (Andoc. de Myster. c. 15), or cupta (Demosth. 
de Falsa Legat. p. 389. 16); comp. Platner, 1. p. 357. 


§. 126. The administrative functions of this council! 
consisted in a general superintendence of all public 
officers?, and the several branches of the government, 
especially the financial department ®, which was exclu- 
sively in its hands, as far as regarded the ordinary 
sources of the revenue, and was managed with great 
severity ; although, by the terms of the oath taken by 
members of the council, no citizen was to be arrested 
who could procure three securities of his own class. 
The farmers of the revenues were excluded from this 
privilege, together with persons guilty of high treason‘; 
for, before the extension of the power of Athens had 
opened new sources of revenue, at the same time that 
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it rendered extraordinary contributions occasionally 
necessary®, the ordinary resources of the state were 
limited to the produce of the public lands® and 
mines’, together with the tolls and customs’, the taxes 
paid by resident aliens®, the fines and forfeits from 
the courts of law”, and confiscations™. Of these last 
we shall have to speak more particularly below, all 
the others were yearly let by the council” to con- 
tractors, who undertook to collect them", and who, 
with their securities, were, in case of defalcation, ex- 
posed to the utmost severity of the laws respecting 
public debtors™, For its conduct in this department 
the council was of course responsible, but apparently 
in no other particular”, unless the forfeiture of 
stipend 16, which seems to have been in some cases Im- 
posed by law’, and the occasional expulsion of un- 
worthy members by their colleagues“, be considered 
as grounds for further exceptions in this particular. 


1) Xenoph. Rep. Ath. iii. 2, is not sufficiently positive : ry 6 BovAr»y 
(dei) BovdrsdecBar woANA pey wepi wohépov, WOAAG Oe wrEpi mdpov Xonya- 
Twy, Tora oe wepi vpwy Oéscewe, TWodAAG Oé TEpi TwY Kard TOY ai ye- 

voptvwy, ToAAd oé Kail roig cupyayxorc, Kai ddpoy déacOa cai vewpiwy 
érpednOijvas cai tepwy. “Apa 67 rt Oaupacroy torwy, et rocovTwy vmap- 
Xovrwy rpayparwy uy olotr’ cicl waow avOpwroe xonparicat ; 


2) For instance, Antiph. de Choreuta, c. 49. 


3) Comp. Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 207, sqq. On the several public 
officers, see below, part. iv. 


4) Demosth. Timocr. p. 745. 11: odd? Snow 'AOnvaiwy obdéva, 3¢ 
dy iyyunrac rptic xatorg rd abrd rédog redXovyrac: Any tay Teg eri 
axpodocig Tic moAEwe 7H bri xaradice Tov Snpov cuvwy ary, fh Tédog 
Te Wprapevog f Eyyunodpevog 7h éxéywy py) earaBadrAy. Comp. Andoc. 
_ de Myster. c. 93, and more in Petiti, Legg. p. 272; Tittmann, p. 206. 


5) On these, below, chap. vii.—The general division of the Athenian 
revenues by Sigonius (R. A. iv. 3. p. 541. 30), and after him by Ubbo 
Emmius and others, was into réAn, rysnpara, pdpot, and siopopai ; comp. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 677, and for further details see Boeckh’s Publ. Cicon. 
iii. and iv. ; also Tittmann, p. 38—53, and Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 99, sqq. ; 
128, sqq. 


6) Tepévn, tepd, oixiae, Xenoph. Vectig. iv. 19. 


7) On these see Boeckh on the silver mines of Attica, in the Abh. d. 
Berl. Acad. 1814, 15, p. 111—120. The state let them out to contractors 
for one twenty-fourth part of the annual produce. 
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8) Especially the xevrncoors, Meurs. Lectt. Att. v. 28.—Had they 
also excise duties, éxwvov? Comp. Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 37, and 
Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 180. 


9) See above, §. 115. n. 6.—Hence too the xrop»xdy rédoc, Boeckh, p. 
313 ; comp. Salmas. Misc. Defens. p. 530. 
10) Tiunpara and rpvrayveia, etc. See part iii. 


11) Aednpootevpéiva, Snutérpara, see Boeckh, ii. p. 127, sqq., and espe- 
cially M. H. E. Meieri Historie juris Attici de bonis damnatorum et fisca- 
lium debitorum, libri ii. (Berl. 1819), p. 160, sqq. 


12) TeAwvac, comp. Salmas. de foen. trapez. p. 243 ; Des. Herald. Obss. 
ad J. A.et R. p. 186,sqq. There were companies under the direction of an 
dpxwrne. Sluiteri lectt. Andoc. (adv. Alcib. c. 133), p. 158. For a more 
detailed account see Boeckh, Publ. (icon. ii. init., and C. L. Blum, Pro- 
legg. ad Demosth. Orat. Timocr. (Berl. 1823), p. 32, sqq. ; also Gottling, 
in the Hermes, xxiii. p. 118. 


13) ’Exdéyery, see Acsch. adv. Timarch. c. 48, and more in Hemsterh. 
ad Lucian. Charon. c. 11, t. i. p. 604; Schzf. ad Demosth. ii. p. 311. 


14) See above, §. 124. n. 13; and Petiti, Legg. iv. 10. p. 471, sqq. 
This severity was, in course of time, extended to analogous cases, (7poo- 


araBAnpara) ; see Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 730. 25: éorey pty cbpeog 
vopog, Kahwe eiwep Tic Kai GdXog Keipsvoc, rove Exovrag Ta TE ‘hoo cai 
ra Sora ypnpara caraBdadArALy cic rd Bovreurnpioy, ei 62 2), rw Bovdsy 
abrove txrparrey roic vopore ypwpivny roic rekwmxotc, K. T. A. with 
the Argum. p. 696. 3. 


15) Nothing more is implied by A’schin. adv. Ctes. c.6. Comp. de 
jure magg. p. 47. 


16) Awped, ‘Eschin. adv. Timocr. c. 45; was it really a garland ? see 
Wachsm. i. 2. p. 35. Srepavovy often means only reyxay, see Hemsterh. 
ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 265 ; Wessel, ad Diodor. i. p. 684. 


17) M2 romnoapévny ri» BovrAny rag rpenpec (Plut. Them. c. 4) py 
aireiy dwpedy, Arg. Dem. adv. Androt. p. 588. 25. . 


18) By the Ecphyllophoria ; see A‘schin. |. ¢., and more in Meurs. 
Lectt. Att. ni. 19; Meier, de bonis, p. 83, sq. 


§. 127. The council met every day}, festivals ex- 
cepted, in the senate-house’; but, that the state might 
never be at any moment without a supreme court’, the 
ten Phyle, from which the council was elected, under- 
took in regular order of succession, which they de- 
termined by lot‘, the business of the Prytaneia5, each 
for the space of 35 or 36 (in intercalary years, 38 or 
39) days®. Out of each of these assemblies of 50, one 
individual being next elected president, éxsordrys, by lot’, 
was entrusted with the keys of the treasury and archive 
office®, and with the state seal. Originally he presided 
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in beth the council and the general assembly, till the 
presidency of the latter was assigned to nine xpéedpo,, 
appointed by himself, one out of each of the other 
nine Phyle, so that, in the case of public assemblies, 
the acting Prytanes had merely to summon them®. 
The real duty of the Prytanes was to be constantly at 
hand to act with authority in the occurrences of the 
day'®, which serves to explain" their intervention in 
many cases, which would seem more properly to belong 
merely to police. For this purpose they remained 
nearly all day * in the Prytaneum™, dining there at the 
public cost’*, in company with the deic:ro, those, that 
is to say, to whose office this privilege was annexed ©. 
Foreign ambassadors and meritorious citizens were also 
occasionally entertained there as public guests®, Every 
Prytany had its own clerk or secretary, who was 
elected by lot, and from a different Phyle from that 
of the acting Prytany ; in course of time we find an- 
other elected from amongst the members of each Pry- 
tany itself; a third, the public clerk’, was, it seems, 
appointed by the people at large, and is not to be con- 
founded with the two just mentioned, who were called 
under and counter, or checking clerks”. 


1) Poll. viti. 95: of xpuravag ry Bovdny cvvayovow donpépat xAny 
Ay ageréc ric y, (of which see an instance in Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 
708. 13), their number was considerable ; Xen. R. A. iii. 2 and 8 ; comp. 
Boeckh’s Publ. con. i. p. 310. The dies atri, drrogodces, i. q. mobs 
apate dvextrnoeot, were also excepted, see Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. p. 

7, and Boisson. ad Marin. v. Procl. p. 106; comp. at large Schomann, 
pp- 49, 50. . 


2) BovAsurnpwy, see Meursii Ceramicus geminus (Traj. 1663), c. 6; 
J.G. Hauptmann de Andocide, p. 594, sq. t. viii. ed. Reiske, and Leake’s 
Topogr. P- 96. On the Ocoi Bovdraio: and the sioirnpta (Dem. Mid. c. 
32), see Antiph. de Chor. c. 45, and more in Boeckh. ad C. Inser. i. p. 671. 
Their sittings appear to have been public ; Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 346. 
18: rd yap BovAevrnpioy peotdy fy idtwraoyv: comp. adv. Aristog. i. p. 
776. 18; Eschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 39. 


3) See Libanius, Arg. Dem. adv. Androt. p. 590. Hiillmann, Staatsr. 
p. 185—194. 


_ 4) See Corsini Fast. Att. i. p. 176—185, coll. Boeckh. C. Inscr. p. 234, 
Kk 
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and Clinton's F. H. ii. p. 344, sqq. It is expressly asserted by the Schol. on 
Aristoph, Eccles. 396. 


5) Hence called the ¢vA} mpvrarevovea, quite distinct from the guA} 
mwposdpetovoa (schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 1; Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 
797. 15), comp. Aeschin. adv. Timarch. c. 14, and Schom. p. 88. G. sqq. 


6) See Suidas, s. v. wpvraveia, and more in Schémann, p. 33, sqq., 
who has corrected preceding writers on the subject in many essential parti- 
culars, especially the calculations of Petit. LL. AA. p. 271, sqq. On the 
Athenian year consult J. J. Scalig. de emend. Tempp. (Col. Allobr. 1629), 
lib. ii. p. 61—92; and his opponent Petavius, Doctr. Tempp. (ed. Har- 
duin, Veronz, 1732), lib. i. c. 1—24; ii. c. 1—20; also Petit, de anno 
Attico (in his Miscellanea, c. viii.; and Ecloge Chronologice, Paris, 
1632); Gron Thes.t. ix.; Dodwell, de Cyclis Diss. i—iii., and Corsini 
Fast. Att. i. p. 51—111, especially L. Ideler’s Handbuch der mathem. 
und technischen Chronologie ( Berlin, 1825), i. p. 266—362, and Clinton, 
F. H. ii. p. 324—348. The months came in the following order: Hecatom- 
beon, Metagitnion, Boédromion, Pyanepsion, Memacterion, Posideon, 
Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, Munychion, Thargelion, Sciropho- 
rion. Petavius (i. c. 10), Dodwell (ii. p. 69), Corsini, and their adherents, 
are wrong in following Gaza, who places Memacterion before Pyanepsion, 
comp. Scalig. I. c. p. 31; Salmas. Exercitt. Plin. t. 1. pp. 314 and 752 ; 
Barthélemy in Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlviii. p. 3895—400; Butt- 
mann’s appendix to Ideler’s Histor. Unters. ber. der astron. Beobacht. d. 
Alten (Berlin, 1806), p. 383, sqq.; Clinton, ubi sup. p. 326, 33] ; Boeckh. 
ad C. Inscr. i. p. 482.—The months contained alternately 30 and 29 days, 
Hy wAnpne and pry Koidog ; in order to keep pace with the solar year it 
was customary to insert an intercalary month (yay éuBortpatoc), after 
Posideon, so that originally the Athenian year began with the Bruma, in 
Gamelion, and not, as in classical times, at the summer solstice, with the 
Olympic year. Comp. Dodwell, Diss. i. §. 6, and Corsini, 1. c. p. 91, 
sqq., whose conjecture, however, that Hecatombeon did not begin the year 
till the adoption of Meton’s cycle, (O)}. Ixxxvii. 1, B. C. 432, dari IvOo- 
Swoov adpxovroc, see Thuc. ii. 2), has been questioned on good grounds, 
first by Fréret, in the Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscr. t. xxvi. p. 163, sq. ; 
next by Boeckh, de pugna Marathonia, in the Ind. Lectt. est. 1816, 
then by Ideler, Handbuch, p. 286—292, and lastly by Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 
xvi—xxiii. In fact, it can scarcely be imagined that so complicated a sys- 
tem was ever used in common life, (see Petav. ii. cc. 10, 13; Dodwell, i. 
§. 32; Schémann, de Com. p. 34), although Ideler (i. p. 318, sqq.) is 
most positive that it was. 


7) Xenoph. Mem. Socr. i. 1. 18; iv. 4.2; coll. Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 
32. A.; Gorg. p. 474. A. Also called 6 wpirarec, by way of distinc- 
tion, as in Thucyd. vi. 16, and Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 376. 3: éoriy 
boric dy f Tipdedpéc wor ireingioey  pvramnc robrwy re ; 


8) The archives were preserved in the temple of the mother of the gods, 
the Mnrpgoy ; see Pausan. i. 3. 4, and more in Meurs. Lectt. Att. i. 11; 
Boeckh. Publ. (con. ii. p. 143 ; Schomann, p. 129. 


9) Poll. viii. 26: 6 d¢ Emsorarne cadoipevdc torw ele rv rpuTdavewy 
o cAnpw Aaxwr, ic O& odx Eeore yevéoOat rdv abrov tmorarny. “Eye 
dt odrog rac KAEic Tév lepwy, bv ole ra yphpara cai rd ypappara, cal 
bray ot mpuraverc Toy Ojpoy H THy Bowrny ovvaywoty, ovrog kE exdorne 
guAtC mpdedpoy Eva KANpot, poyvny Thy wpuTavedouvcay adgeic. Comp 
Anistot. ap. Harpocr. s. v., and Telephus ap. Eustath. ad Odyss. xvii. 455; 
p- 1827. 50, and the other authorities quoted by Neum. ad Aristot. Fragm. 
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p- 75, from whom it would appear that another Epistates was elected by lot 
from among the Proedri. The common formula, towever, was simply, rwy 
xpotdpwy érengucey 6 Geiva, which first occurs in Demosth. adv. Timocr. 
p- 723. 11, and afterwards is common in inscriptions. Comp. C. Inscr. 
nn. 90, 96, 105, 111, 124; and, on the subject at large, Sigon. Rep. Ath. 
li. 3. and 4; and Corsini Fast. Att. i. p. —288, who, however, with 
Petav. Doctr. Tempp. ii. 1; Petit and others, following Libanius, I.c., as- 
sumes that there were, besides the above mentioned proedri non contribules 
ten others called contribules, being chosen from the gvAx) mpvravebovea 
itself; each of these, according to the authors just referred to, presided 
for seven days, and elected the Epistates for the time from their number. 
Comp. also J. T. Krebsius, in his Decretum Atheniensium in ho- 
norem Hyrcani factum (from Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 16), (Lips. 1751, and 
reprinted in his Decreta Romanorum pro Judeis, Lips. 1768), p. 376— 
384. Dodwell, de Cyclis, iii. §. 40; Luzac, de Epistatis ac Proédris 
Atheniensium, in his Or. de Soer. cive, p. 92—123, and Scho6mann de Com. 
p- 83. F.—90. G., who is followed by Tittmann, p. 169—173, go still fur- 
ther, and agree in referring to these contribules, alone, all that the orators 
of classical times say concerning Proedri, so that the change noticed in the 
text was first made, according to them, about Ol]. cxviii. Boeckh has since, 
in the C. Inscr. i. p. 130, asserted more precisely that it occurred between 
OL. eviii. and cxii. Conf. ibid. p. 153. As, however, on the one hand, De- 
mosth. Mid. cc. 3. 4, seems rather to show that the Proedri were even then 
on the same footing with the Prytanes, and, on the other, nothing can be 
inferred from the collation of A‘schin. de Falsa Leg. c. 25, and Demosth. 

ro Cor. p. 235, owing to the doubtful authority of the decree (see Spengel. 
uber der sog. Pseudeponymi in Demosth. Rede fir Ktesiphon, in the Kh. 
Mus. ii. p. 382), which belongs probably to a very different wera, (see Boeckh, 
tiber die Pseudeponymi in the Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1827, p. 19, sqq.; 
Voemel, Prolegg. ad Demosth. de Pace, p. 259 ; Winiewski, Comm. Hist. 
et Chronol. in Dem. de Cor. p. 316—326), this change must be placed as 
far back as the archonship of Euclides, and even the existence of these 
Proedri contribules becomes again extremely doubtful. Gottling’s hypo- 
thesis, in the Hermes, xxiii. p. 113, that the non contribules were eligible 
from the whole body of the people indiscriminately, needs no refutation. 
See Schomann, p. 93, F. 


10) See, for instances, Demosth. pro Cor. p. 284. 21, and comp. Plat. 
de Legg. vi. p. 758. C. ; also Athen. v. 1. 


11) Aristoph. Equ. 301; Thesmoph. 770; coll. 935, sqq. Hence 

obably is to be explained the dwaywyi mpoc rove mouvravec, Argum. 

emosth. adv. Aristog. p. 767. 4; (comp. the oath quoted in Andoc. de 
Myster. c. 91 ; Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 746. 1) ; and the aroypagjya 
sic rv BovdAny Kaxoupyovyra, Iseeus Ne Nicostr. c. 28, which properly 
was the business of the fydexa. Meier and Schomann, Att. Proc. p. 120, 
sqq., and 237, sqq., are very indistinct on the subject. 


12) And even, on emergencies, by night; see Andoc. de Myster. c. 45. 


13) Properly called the QdAo¢ or oxtde, refectory, Athen. iv. 19, and 
not to be confounded with the old Prytaneum (mentioned §. 101. n. 5; §. 
104. n. 16); comp. Pausan. i. 5. 1; Poll. viii. 155; and more in Meurs. 
Ceram. gemin. c. 7; Van Dale, Diss. ii. p. 211; Stephani Thes. s. v. 


14) See, for instance, Demosth. de F. Leg. p. 400. 20, and Hiillmann, 
Anf. p. 235 ; and comp. Plut. Vit. Cimon. c. 1. 


15) See Corsini Fast. Att. ii. p. 145—154; Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. n. 
184—201 ; particularly p. 322—327. The chief were, tepogayrnc, da- 
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Covxoc, lepoxnovt, 6 ixi Bwpyp: and the enpvt rijc Bovhic wai rov on- 
pov, ypapparedc ric B. x. r. 6., avreypagede, 6 wepi rd Bia, Sroypap- 
pareds, o twi Teddoc, ypapparede card mpuravelay, x. 7. Xr. 

16) Pollux, ix. 40: wxpurayeioy cai icria rijc rodewe, wap’ % torrovyro 
ot re card Snpociay wpeoBeiay feovrec cai of dtd Wpakey riva ornoswc 
akw6Oivrec cai el tig dx Teypijc aeiocrog Hy. Comp. Arstoph. Acharn. 125; 
Demosth. Falsa Legat. p. 350. 24; adv. Polycl. 1210. 22 ; also, at large, 
Schomann, p. 335 ; Wachsm. 1. 2. p. 34; and Solon’s enactments, given 
in Plut. c. 24; Athen. iv. 14.—Hence the expression, éxdovvar ix pw 
raveiov, Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 27. See, further, A. Westermann, de 
publicis Atheniensium honoribus ac premiis ( Lips. 1830), p. 45—48. 


17) Poll. viii. 98: Tpappareds 6 xara mouravelay xdypwheic bxd ric 
Bovdijc, xi rp ypappara guddrrey cai ra Wndiopara’ cai Erepog xi 
Tod¢ vopove Vrd THC Bovdie xEporovotpevoc’ 6 dé Ud Tov Onpov aipeBeig 
ypapparede dvaytyryooxa ry re Onpy kal rgZ Bovdg. See, at large, Si- 
onius, iv. 3; Meurs. Lectt. vi. 25 ; Petiti Legg. p. 342, sqq.; Spanheim, 
e Usu et Prest. Numm. ix. p. 704, sqq.t.i.; Van Dale, Diss. v: p. 425, 
sqq-; Krebs. ad Decr. Athen, 1. c. p. 358—362; Schom. de Com. p. 
318—321 ; Osann. Syll. Inscr. p. 132; Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. i. P- a4 
q.; but more particularly ad C. Inser. i. pp. 120, 148. Wachsm. it. 1. p. 
436, sqq., is unsatisfactory. 


18) Demosth. Falsa Legat. p. 419. 24: droypapparetovrec 38 obra 
Kai vrnperouvrec amdcatc Taig apyaic dpybpuy eirngecay, wai rd redgv- 
Taiov vd’ Ypoy ypappareicg yEporoynevrec dio Ern Surpagnoay ty rE 
Od\y. Comp. Bek. Anecdd. p- 185: ypappareds o dvaywoonwy 7 
Bovdy cai ry Sopp rd wpooreraypéiva card xpdvovg ANaaoEro’ 6 
Karaypagopevog ta ty ry Bovdy ywdueva dyreypagedc Udéyero. See 
more in Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 66, and on the voyp. see Osann, 
p- 277 ; comp. also, de jure magg. p. 51. 


§. 128. Four general assemblies! were, in the regular 
order of affairs?, held during the presidency of each 
Prytany*: the first, called xvpiz‘, was for the con- 
sideration of complaints against public officers, and 
the receiving reports of cases of confiscation and in- 
heritance ; the second was to hear petitions ; the third 
to give audience to foreign ambassadors. The Stra- 
tegi> had the power of calling extraordinary assem- 
blies®, as well as the Prytanies; on important oc- 
casions the rustic population were sometimes especially 
invited to attend’. They were summoned by heralds, 
and, when time allowed, by programmes, announcing 
the subject to be considered in the meeting*. These 
assemblies were usually held in the Pnyx, at the foot 
of the hill Lycabettus, subsequently, as in most other 
Greek democracies, the theatre’, which originally was 
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used for the purpose only on special or extraordinary 
occasions", was preferred for the ordinary place of 
meeting. Six officers, calling Lexiarchs, took care 
that no unqualified person entered, and that no citizen 
left the meeting; for this purpose the approaches to 
it were barred”, and all business suspended in the 
market and elsewhere; whoever came too late for- 
feited the ecclesiast’s fee, which was paid by the Thes- 
mothete. This fee, which was originally but one obol, 
was raised to three by Agyrrhius, about Ol. xcvi. 3%. 


1) ’Exednoiac: the old name dyopai came to denote only the 
assemblies of the Phyle and Demi; see Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 8; 
Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. 1. p. 125. 


” 2) Népyoe or Evvopuot, comp. Dorv. ad Charit. p. 212 (ed. Lips.) 


3) Pollux, viii. 95: rév dé dijpoy (cuvayovoww ol xpurdvec) rerpaxtc 
ixdorne xputaveiac, cai rpoypagovet . . ump wy det xpnpariZey’ roy 
O ixxAnowy 9 piv xupia, iv y rag dpxdc iatyeporevovaty, eirep Kado 
Epxovery, } droxeporovovow ty y cai rac eloayyedriag 6 Bovdcpevog eio- 
ayyidr\n, cai tac droypagdc rev Snpocvopivwy dvaywwoxovory ob 
mpeg taig dinag, cai rdc Antec rev cAnowy. ‘H 6 devripa ixxrnoia 
dvetras roicg Bovdopévoic ixernpiay Oepévorc (comp. Schomann de Com. p. 
332, sqq.) Aéyetw adewc wepl re ry idiwy cai rdév Onpociwy “H dé rpirn 
xnpukt cai mpeoBeiae akiot ypnpariley, odc det wpdrepov roicg mpura- 
veowy drodovvac ra ypdppara. ‘H dé rerdprn wepi iepwv nai dciwy. 
Comp. Sigonius, ii. 4. According to Ulpian ad Demosth. Timocr. t. v. p. 
227. B., ed. H. Wolf., on the eleventh, twentieth, and thirtieth of every 
month, on which fact Petit, p. 276, sqq., endeavours to frame a kind of 
calendar, but see Schémann, p. 43, sqq. 


4) See the quotations in Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 85; Schomann, 
. 29, sqq., and Wachsm. i. I. p. 258, conjecture, with great probability, 
t these were at first the only regular assemblies. On the eicayyeXia see 

§. 133, on the ércxyeipovrorvia, below, part iv. 


5) See Thucyd. ii. 59, and more in Tittmann, p. 168. 


6) LyxAnrot, Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 378. 26; Aéschin. F. L. c. 
20. Comp. Petit. 286. 


7) KaraxAnoias, Valck. ad Ammon. p.71. 


8) Hpoypapa: or rpoOeivar ixxd., Aschin. de Falsa Legat. c. 17; was 
it requisite that this should take place five days before the assembly was 
held (xpéxepara, Bekk. Aneccd. p. 298.8)1 See, on the subject at large, 
Schomann, p. 58, sqq., and oa the mpdypappa in particular, Demosth. adv. 
Aristog. i. p. 772.15; comp. Platner’s Proc. i. p. 353.—Consult, also, 
Hemsterhus. ad Lucian. Necyom. c. 19. t. i. p. 482; and the Schol. on 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 278: bre EmedrAe yevecPat exxAnoia, onpetor 
ériOero: comp. Schom. p. 149—154, and the Roman custom mentioned 
in Dio Cass. xxxvii. 28. 


9) Poll. viii. 132: évexxrnoiaZoy dé wadar piv tv rH Tvuci....- 
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avétc d& rd piv ddAa tv rH Atcovyctacp Oedrpw, povag 8 rag dpyarpe- 
ciacg ty rg Ivuxi. Comp., at large, Schomann, p. 52—57, and on the 
situation and remains of the Pnyx, Leake’s Topogr. p. 131—133 ; on that 
of the theatre, ibid. p. 141—147. On the etymology of the word (uxvd¢?), 
see Rutger’s Var. Lectt v. 1; Bremi ad A‘schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 9; 
Poppo ad ‘Thucyd. t. i. part ii. p. 248. 


10) See, for instance, Demosth. Mid. c. 3; and comp. Thucyd. viii. 93: 
ic rd wpdg TY Movyvyig Atcovuctaxdy Oéarpoy tdOdvrec .. Eexxrnoiacay, 
which, however, Boeckh, in the Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1817, p. 74, con- 
siders to have been one and the same with that in the Pireus, where ex- 
traordinary assemblies were sometimes convened. See Schomann, p. 56, 
whose verb éexxAnordZecy, is, however, rejected by Buttmann ad Demostb. 
Mid. c. 52, and Kriiger ad Dionys. Hal. Histor. p. 387. Comp. also 
Schefer’s App. ad Dem. t. ii. p. 345. 


11) Téspa (Demosth. de Cor. p. 284. 24; adv. Neer. p. 1375. 20) 
SxYovioy pEpirrwpévoy, etc. See the Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 22, and 
more in Schom. p. 63, sq. ; Schubert de Acdil. p. 117. 


12) See Aristoph. Eccles. 284, 315, 404; and, on the subject at 
large, Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. p. 294, sqq.; Schom. p. 65—69. 


§. 129. The meeting was opened by a lustration and 
prayer!, after which the presidents proposed the sub- 
jects to be considered*; if these, as was regular, had 
been already approved by the senate, it was first put to 
the vote whether the people should abide by that de- 
cision, or take the matter into further consideration}, 
In the debate any one might speak; the regulation, 
according to which the herald first called on the citi- 
zens who were above fifty, soon fell into disuse‘; 
there is as little ground for supposing that there was 
any restriction respecting the age of speakers®, as that 
orators were selected and specially authorised to con- 
duct every debate®, Nothing but arimla deprived of 
the right of speaking, and all the cases ‘in which the 
qualifications of a speaker were disputed, will be found 
to be comprised under it’. The regulation, that an 
orator should be a married man and parent, and pro- 
prietor of landed property®, extended, at the utmost, 
only to the professional orators®, who, as appeared 
from the principles of democracy already explained, 
made it their business to direct the councils of the 
people’, and especially to propose measures", which, 
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if approved by the people, were usually designated by 
their names. Perfect freedom of speech was allowed, 
and every orator, in token that his character was in- 
violable, wore a crown whilst speaking'*. The pre- 
sidents, xpéedpo1, alone, might interfere to check casual 
disturbances, calling in, if requisite, the assistance of 
the body of Scythians who acted as police!: they 
might also fine the orator to the amount of fifty 
drachme™, Before any measure could be put to the 
vote, it was requisite that the wpéeBpos and vopogdaaxes 5, 
who conjointly took the votes, should themselves as- 
sent to it?®; any refusal on their part!? was, however, 
attended, to say the least, with great personal risk". 


1) schin. adv. Timarch. c. 11: éweddy'rd xabaporoy repreveyOy nai 
0 Knpv— Tac marpiove ebydc edbEnrat, mpoxEporoveiy rove mposdpouc 
Epi spay ray rarciwy cai enpiKwy Kai TpEecBiwy Kai doiwy. Kai perd 
Tavra trepwrg 6 Knpvt> rig dyopedery Bodderat THY drip TEevTnKovra 
érn yeyovérwy ; treddy 2 ovrot ravtec eizwor, Tor’ Hon Kerever Every 
Trev ddwy ’AOnvaiwy roy Boudopuevor, olc Ecorse, See more, on the sub- 
ject at large, in Petit p. 288—294 ; Schomann, p. 91—95 ; Tittmann, p. 
182—188. and on the wepioriapyot Siebel. ad Istri Fragm. p. 65. 


2) XpnpariZecy, see Morus ad Isocr. Paneg. c. 42. 


3) Harpocration, p. 257: wxpoyeiporovia. Comp. Demosth. adv. Ti- 
mocr. p. 703. 19. 


4) Asschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 1; Thrasym. Fragm. ap. Dionys. Hal. de 
_Demosth. t. vi. p. 960. Rsk. 


5) According to the Schol. Aristoph. Nubb.v. 510: vépoe fv AOnvaio 
pire rivd bry A yeyovdra pnre dpapa avaywoorey ty Oedrpw pyre 
Snunyoptiv. Compare on the other hand, Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. lvii. 


6) As is asserted by Sigonius, iv. 6, and especially by Petit, iii. 3. p. 
344—349.; also Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 89. Comp. however Herald. 
Obss. ad J. A. et R. p. 473. and for details consult Schomann de Com. 
p- 107—112. 


7) Zschin. adv. Timarch.c. 13: ’Edy rig Néyy dv rep Onuy roy wa- 
Tépa TOTTWY Hh THY pNTipa F 1) Tpigwy H LN Tapsywy oiknow rac — 
orpareiacg ph torparevpévog boat av abr@ mpocraxOwowy f) riv donida 
axoBeBAnnwe,  wevTopvevpévog 7 Nrapyncuc ) Td warp@a Karédndokwe 

ay ay «dnpovdpog yéynrat, Soxtpaciay trayyedarw AOnvaiwy 6 Bov- 
Adpevoc, ole eorty. Compare §. 124. n. 3—6. and Meier u. Schém. att. 
Proc. p. 209—214; Wachsm. 1. 1. p. 253, sqq.; but on the érayyedia 
in particular Schomann de Com. p. 240; Heffter, p. 233. n. 14; Platner’s 
Proc. i. p. 335. sqq. 


8) Dinarch. c. Demosth. c. 71: rode pév vdpouc mpodiyey ry pHrope 
cai re orparnyy Ty rapa rov Snpov rior akwvyre NauPavey, wat- 
SoworeicOa cara rod¢ vdpove, yy tvrdc Spwy KexrioOar, waoac rac ot- 
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waiacg wiorsg xapaxarabipevoy otrwg dkioty xposordva: rou Snpov. 
Comp. A#schin. F. L. c. 43. 


9) ‘Prope rodcrevdpevos in contradistinction to the idusrat or axpay- 
povec; Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 150. 9; Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 3. 
Comp. Ruhoken. ad Longin. xxiv. 1. p. 410. Weisk. 


10) See above, §. 69. n. 2. sqq. and Rochefort sur |’utilité des orateurs 
dans la république d’Athénes, in the Mém. de l’Acad. d. Iuscr. t. xliii. p. I. 
sqq. Compare especially Demosth. F. Leg. p. 373: oddtva ydp rd cavd 
Eparrey vptic wedevere 7 Avayalere,  bwaddy rig éavroy xeicac 
Svvac8a xpootdOy, rpaypa rowvyrec ypnorey Kai gr\avOpHney Evvot- 
cag OéyecOe Kai ov POovepwc, GAAG cai yetporoveire cai ra Upérepa ad- 
rav éyxepiZere. 


11) SvyypagecOat, see Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 438. and more in Hein- 
dorf, ad Plat. Gorg. p. 17; Schomann, p. 118. Hence ovyypageic in 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1164.—On the form of the Pngicpara in general, 
Schomann, p. 131, sqq. 


12) Brunck. ad Aristoph. Thesmoph, 380; Schémann, p. 113. Comp. 
§. 124. n. 4.—On their irresponsibility, see Demosth. F. L. p. 398. 19. | 


13) See Aristoph. Acharn. 54, with the commentators; Heindorf ad 
Plat. Protag. p. 498 ; and Boeckh’s Publ. con. 1. p. 277. Their num- 


ber was at first 300; but afterwards increased to 1200; Aschin. F. L.° 
c. 50 


14) Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 15: ray pyrépwv tidy reg Aéyy Ev Bowdy 
tv rg Snuw epi rod elogepopivov ph ywpic epi Exdorou H dic me 
Tov abrov 6 atrog roig abroic, 7) AowWopHra, 7) caxwg ayopEety rid, F 
UToKpoty,  xonparcLovrey perakd dvecrncwe Néyy Epi Tov pr) Exi rob 
Bnparoc, h wapaxeXebnrat ey roy imorarny dpepivng’ rig taxdgy 
ciac, kuptevirwoay oi mpdedpoe péxpt wevTncovra Spaxpwy cig Exacroy 
adicnua tyypagew roig mpdxropet, x. T. X. 


15) So Schémann, p. 119. following Suidas and Poll. viii. 94; comp. 
also H. Mucke de Nomophylacibus A theniensium, ( Witt. 1754) ; Schneider. 
ad Aristot. Pol. p. 391; Tittmann, p. 338; Meier's att. Proc. p. 73; 
Schubert de Adil. p.98. The most exact account is in the Lex. Rhetor. 
appended to Phot. Pors. p. 674: rag 62 dpxydc Hvayxaloy rotc vopowr 
xXpncOm, Kai iv ry ixcAnoig cai ty rg BovdAg pera rav rpokdpwy ExaOyvro 
KkwAvoyTec Ta dovpgopa TY mode wparrey Erra Ot Hoay Kai KaTéoTH- 
cay, wo PerOxopuc, Gre ‘EqedArne péva warédurre ry tE ’Aptiou wayov 
Bovdg ra repi rov cwparog: comp. Vomel in the Allg. Schulz. 1830. No. 83. 
who however, as well as Ullrich, uber die Eilfminner, p. 268, disputes the 
existence of these magistrates during the whole period of the democracy, 
especially as they are not mentioned by A‘schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 1. extr. 


16) ’EzupngiZery, see Hemsterh. ad Lucian. Tim. c. 44; Ducker. ad 
Thucyd. vi. 14; Valck. ad Herod. viii. 61 ; Corsin. F. A. i. p. 273—275 ; 
Krebsius, |. c. p. 374 ; but the people ivupngiZerat, jubet, see Schneid. and 


Bornem. ad Xenoph. Anabas. vii. 3.14. and on the subject at large, 
Schom. p. 120. 


17) Xenoph. Mem. Socr. 1.1.14; A’schin. F. L. c. 23. 


18) Plat. Apol. Socr. p, 32. B : éroipoy dyrwy tydaxvivar pe cai awd- 
vey Tov pnrépwy. Conf. Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 1: eioayyéAXecy. 
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§. 130. The usual method of voting was by a 
show of hands!, the result being announced by the 
presidents*. Even nominations to office, in the few 
cases, that is to say, in which lot was not had re- 
course to, were decided in a similar way, the peo- 
ple declaring their acceptance or rejection of each 
candidate *, on his presenting himself, or being re- 
commended to them by some orator*. Vote by bal- 
lot was prescribed by law only in those cases in 
which an individual citizen was made the object of a 
formal public decree 5, when at least 6000 votes were 
required 6, Of this kind was ostracism, which is by no 
means to be considered a legal process, but solely a 
political expedient of the supreme authority of the 
time being’. This measure was not attended by any 
definite charge, but yearly, on a certain day 8, it was 
proposed to the people that they should ostracise; if 
they affirmed that there was occasion for it, a second 
meeting was apparently appointed, at which every one 
gave in written on a shell or potsherd, the name of 
the individual whose expulsion he wished. The vic- 
tim of the proceedings left the country for ten years®; 
but as such a sentence was by no means viewed in the 
same light as a legal punishment, the honours, house, 
and property of the exile remained intact, and he 
might at any time be recalled by a decree of the peo- 
ple, which could not be done in the case of common 
criminals1°, The exercise of judicial power was 
usurped by the public assembly but seldom, and only 
on extraordinary occasions". In all the cases in 
which it could legally exercise this power, we see it 
appear rather as a party concerned than as judge; 
and even in those suits which were commenced before 
the assembly, its decision, as in cases of xpofory!*, was, 
at the most, but a prejudicium merely serving to 
show the prosecutor how far the public voice was 
with him. L | 
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1” Xeeoorovra, although inpiZecOmn is often used; whence yqgeopa: 
see Yehomann, p. 122. qq. 


2: Awavoosuery rag ystooroviac, Esch. adv. Ctesiph. c. I. 


3) Aoymornalwwrec, rrovianyusrrec, Trovdapyai (wapayyeddovrec, 
which is used by Dionys. Hal., Plutarch, and others, is not Ate); see at 
large. ichomann, p. 322—330, and on election by somimation below, 
part +. 


+: TloedadAsofa: swwa or tavrow: see Demosth. Mid. «. 7; Aschin. 
de PF. L.c.6,; conf. Ast. ad Plat. Legg. p. 286. 

5, Andoc. de Myster. c. 87: pncé ix’ avdpi vepow sivas Ocivas, idy 
By Tov abroy emi zac Appa, tay pH tZaxwyrjJiog déty cpvBeny 
byescopsvorc. Conf. Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 719. 5, and Sehom. p. 273. 
The same number was required for the admission of a foreigner to the 
rights of citizenship (3. 117. n. 7), for passing public acts of dispensation 
(3. 124. om 14), and 30 forth. We are not however, with Wachsm., i. 1. 
p- 259, to conclude that these were the votes of the Heliasts exclusively, 
although the fact that the number of the votes was identical with that of 
the Heliasts, seems to indicate some connection with them. 


6) Whether 6000 in all, or 6000 in favour of the measure is uncertain. 
Boeckh, in his Publ. Cicon., and Wachsm. i. 1. p. 272, assert the 
former ; Platner, Proc. and KL. u. p. 136, the latter; Tittmann p. 190. 
hesitates, but, is more correct than Schomann (p. 246,) in considering 
it natural to suppose that as in cases of ostracism, so in this also, it was 
required that the votes should be unanimous. 


7) See the authors quoted above, §j. 111. n. 18. extr. 


8) Lex. Rhetor. post Phot. Pors. s. v. Kupia p. 672: "Exi dé ric 
icryc Touraverag wpog rote sionpévorc cai Tepi rH éorpaxogopiag ém- 
xEtporoviay cidocPa, & doxet y pn. Comp. also p. 675. with which the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Equ. 852, agrees almost verbatim. 


9) See especially the speech of Andocides (or Phezax? comp. Taylor's 
Lectt. Lys. c. vi. p. 261, sqq. Rsk., and, on the other hand, Ruhnk. Hist. 
Crit. Orat. Gr. p. 47—57. with Valcken. in Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. p. 17 
—26.) Alcibiades, and Plutarch, V. Alcib. c. 13. with Bahr’s remarks, p. 
128. 


10) See Meier de bonis damn. p. 97, sqq. 


11) As for instance in the thoroughly illegal proceedings against the ge- 
nerals who had conquered at Arginuse ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7.; comp. at 


large Matthia de jud. Ath. p. 241, sqq. Tittmann p. 194, and below, §. 
133. n. 10. 


12) Bekk. Anecdd. p. 288. 18 : mpoBodr) xai mpoBadr\j$E00a rd wapd- 
yey sic rv ixxAnoiay Tov BovdOpevoy Kai arogaivay we Hdicnoey, Ei 
Tic SoKxoin adtxeiv’ Kai rob¢ ovxopayrac (conf. Aschin. F. L.c. 41.) xai 
Tove Tepi Ta pvornpia h Atoviota adtxodvrag (Demosth. Mid. c. 4.)— 
Kyxidtog 6&, proceeds the Lex. Rhetor. post Phot. Pors. p. 676, gnoty 
elvat iv card rev Snpdora péitaddAa bropurrévrwy, (comp. Boeckh in 
the Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1815, p. 129.) adzogépover, cai caOcXou trey ra 
kowd Kderrévrwy cadeiobar Ot obtwe Kai rac iumwopucdg pnvicec. See 
more in Harpocratios. v. carayeporovia, (could it also be employed against 
pac ofticers?); Matthial.c. p. 238 ; Schom. p. 227—239; Tittm. p. 197; 

leffter p. 229 ; Meier und Schomann att. Proc. p. 271—277; Platner’s 
Proc. und Kl. i. p. 379—386. 
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§. 131. It was, above all, a necessary consequence 
of the legal character of the Athenian democracy 
(§. 113), that the maintenance and execution of the 
laws was not entrusted to the general assembly of the 
people, which could but be the creature of momentary 
interests—but to a certain number of jurymen, who, 
although themselves of the people, seemed to lie under 
a greater responsibility, by virtue of the oath they took’, 
and, in the exercise of their functions, maintained 
that distinction in the powers of the state which alone 
could preserve a democracy from the total confusion 
we have already noticed. To them belonged, besides 
their proper office as judges, the power of legislation: 
a power which Solon could never have intended to 
vest in the public assembly, since he had subjected 
that assembly, and its decisions, on all occasions, to 
the existing enactments*. Hence, by the annual re- 
vision® of the laws, which was to take place at the first 
public assembly in each year, we are to understand 
nothing more than a statement of defects that had 
been perceived in the existing code, and the expression 
of wishes respecting them. All further proceedings 
on the subject rested with the Nomothetz‘, who ap- 
pear to have been a select committee, chosen from the 
jurymen for the current year, their number depending 
on the exigencies of the occasion®. Any citizen might 
propose new laws®; the people appointed five advo- 
cates to maintain the old’. The measures to be sub- 
mitted to the Nomothete, like those which came 
before the public assembly, were previously approved 
by the senate of five hundred®, and, as in the public 
assembly, so among the Nomothetz, some members of 
the senate presided. To avoid omissions and contra- 
dictions in the legislation, the proposal of every law 
was preceded by a formal abrogation of the old, and 
in room of the old, thus annulled, the new one was 


a 
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immediately introduced®; but, notwithstanding this 
attempt to limit the number of the laws, it became at 
last so excessive as to occasion much confusion”™. | 


1) Demosth. Leptin. §. wo: ovviere, cal’ By rpérow 6 2 oder rove 
wopore we cadec cedever reBévas® xpawroy piy xap’ vpiv roic due , 
wap oioxtep cai rd\\a xvpovrat, x. fr. 2. ree the oath of the Heliasts, 
ap. Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 746, coll. p. 725. 15: dp’ ody rw doxd 
orpgipuy ry Woda Towvrog vopoc, dc ducacrnpiov yywoewe abric cuptw- 
repog icra: cai rac Téy bpepoxérey yywouc roig dvwpdéroe xpoordta 
Avecy ; for a further account see Platner, Proc. und Kl. i. p. 80—87; 
Wachsn. i. 1. p. 260. 


2) See above, §. 67. n. 8 ; conf. Demosth. ibid. p. 709. 24. 


3) "Extytporovia vépwy, Demosth. ibid. p. 706; comp. Petiti Legg. 
ii. 1. p. 175, 99q,, and “Eschin. adv, Ctesiph.c- 10.” 


4) See, at large, Wolf’s Prolegg. Leptin. p. cxxvi. sqq.; Schomann de 
Com. p. 248, "99-3 Platner’s Proc. und Ki. ii. p. 27-39 ; Hullmann’s 
Staatsr. p. 324. Tittmann endeavours in vain, p. 146, sqq., to show that 
the public assembly exercised this power. 

5) Demosth. 1. 1. p. 708. 27, says 1001; Andoc. de Myster. c. 84: 
Wevraxdoun, od¢ of Sgydras etdovro, iret?) dbuwpdxaccy, but this probably 
was an extraordinary case. 


6) Before the statues of the Eponymi, see above, §. 111. n. 2, and Wolf, 
l. c. p. cxxxiv., not far from the @éAo¢ of the Prytanes (see Muller af 
Ersch. und Gruber, vi. p. 236), which was the usual place for fixing up 
public notices ; comp. Iseus de Dicezog. c. 37 ; Demosth. Mid. c. 28. 


7) LvvHyopan, Demosth. 1. 1. p. 707. 15; 711. 19. ibiq. Ulpian. 


8) LuvvopoOerciy rH» BovrAdy, Demosth. 1.1. p. 708. 28; Poll. vii. 
101: rode ydp viovc (wopouc) edoxipaley » Bovd) cai o djpoc cai ra 
éccacrnpea, compare Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 772. D. 

9) Demosth. 1.1. p. 710: réy dt vépov rév ceptywy pr) EEetvar dv- 
oat pntiva, édy ph ty vopobiracs rore 3 tkcivas rp Bovdopévy rev 
"AOnvaiwy AvEv, Erepov riBiyr: av Srov dy Ady. Ataxerporoviay a 
Touiy rove rposcpouc Wepi TobTwey Tey vdpwy TpwToy piv WEpi TOU Ket- 
pévov, ef Coxet tmerncaog elva rq Onpy rov AOnvaiwy f ob, Exura, 
epi rou r:Oenévoy Oxdrepoy O ay yxetporoynowory ot vopobErat, TovTov 
kipioy elvat. ‘Evayriov dé vépoy py tkeivar reBévar Tay vopwy Toy KE- 
Bivwy pnoevi. “Edy o& ric Aboag Tid THY VopwY ToY KEeyévWY ETEpOY 
avrindy py imerndaoy te "AOnvaiwy Snuy, 7} ivavrioy Tey Ketpivey 
TW, Tag ypagpade tlvat kar’ avrow Kara roy vopoy, d¢ Keiras, tay ric pi) 
imirndaoy Oy vopoy. 


10) Demosth. Leptin. §. 72, sqq. Conf. Voemel ad Olynth. iil. c. 10. 
p- 122. 


§. 132. The maintenance of ‘these and similar regu- 
lations, and the prevention of all collision between new 
measures and existing laws or rights, was the original 


° 
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object of the ypap) saparduery, which any one might in- 
stitute against the framer of measures which so of- 
fended}. But this, which at first served as the Palla- 
dium of established rights and institutions*, eventually 
became, in the hands of orators and sycophants pre- 
tending zeal for the public good and anxiety for the 
Demos, the means of the must mischievous chicanery. 
For, as it served to prevent the adoption of any mea- 
sure whatever, or, at least, to delay its operation, if 
adopted, it was frequently employed merely for the 
latter purpose, and, accordingly, the oath which was 
required of the party who had recourse to it, was the 
same, in name at least, with that taken on requesting 
a delay of proceedings in a court of justice®, The — 
suit itself was conducted in the usual manner, but the 
oath appears to have been administered in the public 
assembly‘. If the prosecution proved successful’, the 
law, or psephism, against which it was directed, be- 
came null and void®, and the proposer incurred a fine 
at the discretion of the people’. Any one who had 
been thrice so condemned lost for ever the right of 
proposing laws®, nor was any one safe from. the yay 
sapavipoy, till a full year had elapsed from the enact- 
ment of the measure he had proposed®, after which 
time it was defended, if necessary, by five advocates 
in the name of the people”. 


1).On this subject in general, see Schoinann de Com. p. 159—170; 
272—281 ; Heffter, p. 157; Meier und Schom. p. 282—-286; Platner’s 
Proc. und Kl. li. p- 40— 65. ° 


2) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 748.9: deotw 3 iywyt cai rd mpérepoy 
obrw caradvOiva thy onpoxpariay, Tapavopwy mpwroy ypapwy Kara- 
AvOecGy cai rv Suacrepiwy dxipwy yeyovdrwy. Conf. Thucyd. viii. 
67 ; coll. Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. cc. 2 and 62—64 ; Demosth. adv. Theocr. 
p- 1333. 7; Dinarch. c. Demosth. c. 100. See also Tittmann. p. 6, 


sq. 


3) Pollux, viii. 44: bzropocdpevog yap ruc rd ypagiy .. . SeprEyyxev 
bre tori rapdvopoy,  adtcoy  dovppopov'—xai ov« Hy (ibid. §. 56) 
pera THY Vrwpociay Td ypagiy, mpiy cpibiivat, kupeoy. Conf. Demosth. 
adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1149.14: yevopévov roivuy rov Wagioparog 
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rovrov ivy ry Rovdg cai ovderde ypaapétvov mapovdpwy add Kupiov 
Grroc, x. T.r. On the vrwpocia in general, see Hudtwalcker von den 
Diateten, p. 94, sqq. Was it also called dvwpocia’? see the Lex. Rhetor. 
post Phot. Pors. p. 665. 


4) So Schom. p. 161, following chiefly Xenoph. Hell. i. 7. 38. 


5) See below, part iii. ; the 6000 judges mentioned by Andocides, de 
Myster. c. 17, were the maximum. 


6) “Acvpoy iyétvero, 2AdOn, see Diogen. Laert. v. 38. 


7) ’Aywy rysnréc, an assessed suit, c. 17, see Boeckh, Publ. con. ii. 
p. 98. 


8) See Meier de bonis damn. p. 130. If the prosecutor failed, the usual 
regulations respecting all public trials, which will be detailed below, came 
into operation ; comp. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 315. 17. 


9) See Petiti Legg. 183, sq. 
10) As in the case of Leptines, comp.c. 125. 


§. 133. The advocates whom we here find acting as 
public defendants', sometimes appear as public prose- 
cutors, in cases in which the people, considering itself 
much aggrieved, and its majesty or the safety of the 
state endangered, itself instituted special inquiries, or 
charged one of the senates or special commissioners?® 
to conduct them, after which the guilty parties were 
proceeded against in the ordinary way’. Even 
foreigners and slaves, after receiving dispensation for 
the purpose, might lay informations‘ of this kind be- 
fore the public assembly®; a citizen proceeded by the 
elaayyedla®, which, though in fact so far a public prose- 
cution, was by no means attended with the same dan- 
ger to the prosecutor’. For this reason, although 
originally devised solely for those cases in which the 
state was immediately concerned, and the existing 
laws appeared either doubtful or inadequate®, it was 
preferred whenever an offence could be represented 
in any aggravated view. The cicayyedia, like a common 
information, might be made either directly to the 
public assembly, or to the senate, which had power to 
impose fines to the amount of 500 drachme, but was 
obliged to send cases involving greater penalties before 
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the ordinary tribunals®. Instances occur in which pe- 
nalties were awarded by the assembly of the people"; 
but generally it did no more than decide whether the 
prosecution should be instituted, and appoint the 
plaintiff his cvrjyopx, The term cicayyedla was also 
given to prosecutions for breaches of filial duty", or 
partiality in judges; although here the similarity ex- 
isted only in the security afforded to the plaintiff, not 
in the mode of proceeding”. 


1) On these obvdtcoe or cuvnyopot (also karnyopot, ap. Dinarch. adv. 
Aristog. c. 6.) see Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. ii. 10. p. 233. sq. Sey- 
berth Comm. de diverso Syndicorum in Gracia et Latio numere, (Gott. 
1768 ;) and especially Meier de bonis damn. p. 111, sq., who, however, 
appears to be wrong in assuming that there were regular ovyjyopot an- 
nually chosen, Boeckh, however, seems to imply the same, by saying, 
Publ. Gcon. i. p. 317: ‘* The wages of the public orators (picOd¢ ovyn- 
yoptdc) occasioned a small expense, which amounted every day, i. e. for 
the 300 days of business, to a drachma, and not for each speech, as the 
Scholiast of Aristophanes erroneously asserts. As these advocates were 
ten in number, the whole expense amounted to half a talent a year.” 
But see Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. p. cxxxvii. and Schémann de Com. p. 
210; Heffter p. 106, sqq. Thus, for instance. Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 
13: od wevnoey an’ sicayyeXiag abrov Kptvopévov mwepi Oavdrov Ka- 
THyopog yevicOar. The ovvijyopot of the Logiste (see Bekk. Anecdd. 
p- 301; Boeckh, Publ. Gcon. i. p. 259, and part iv. of this chapter, ) being 
appointed by lot, must be distinguished from these, whose election was 
by public nomination. Demosth. says, Lept. c. 131, obx én yetporo- 
ynGéevra bd rov Shpou wréoy H amak cuvdiKjoat. 


2) Znrnrai, see Andoc. de Myster. c. 14; comp. Sluiteri Lectt. An- 
doc. p. 55; Schémann de Com. p. 221, sqq.; att. Process, p. 566. The 
Enrnrai or paoripec in financial measures were quite different ; see Hudt- 
walker’s Dizteten, p. 58 ; Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon. i. p. 213. Blum, Pro- 
legg. ad Demosth. Timocr. p. 19; Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 302. 


3) See at large, Tittm. p. 204, sqq. who, however, has taken fruitless 
pains to show, that the general assembly proceeded to decide these cases. 


4) Mnvicec, see Schomann de Com. p. 219—227; Heffter, p. 234— 
237 ; Platner’s Pr. u. KI. i. p. 353—365. 


5) “Adeca, comp. Plut. Pericl. c. 31, 


6) See at large, Des. Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. iii. 7. p. 220, sqq., 
(against Salmasius, who had compared it to the Stellionatus of the Ro- 
mans ;) Matthiz de jud. Ath. p. 229—238, Schomann de Com. p. 170— | 
217; Tittmann p. 198—204; Heffter, p. 213—229; Meier u. Schom. p. 
260—271; Platner’s Pr. i. p. 365—379 ; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 297. 


7) Poll. viii. 53: Gre 68 6 eloayyeidag nai ody EXwy Alnptoc iy, ‘Y7e- 
pidng tv rg Urép Auedgpovde gnot. Kairor ye 6 Osdgpacrog rove wey 
G@ rag ypagac ypawapévoue yWriag 7’ dgXoxavey, ei TOU TEpTTOV THY 
Pnowy pr) peradraBorey ; Kai mpdc aripoveOar rove bé sioayyé\dovrag 
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#2) drysovobat pir, ophsty 6& rdc xWiac. “Eouxse b& robro dia rove pg 
Siwe cicayyédXovrag vorepoy mpocyeypagOat. 


8) Lex. Rhetor. post Phot. Pors. p. 667: Eisayyedia card ray 
cai dypaguy adunparwy atrn ply ody n Knxivdiov séfa" Oedgpacroe 
6t by ry rerapty wepi vopwr gnc yevioOa, tay rig Karaddy roy dijpoy 
dATwp H pi rd dptora cupPovdedy yonpara hapBavwy i kay rig xpo- 

Wy ywpioy Hh vate H 1e2)y orparidy’ 7 tdy ric tlc rode WoAEpioue agt- 
cvnrat 7 tvouy wap’ adbrotc } orparetinra per abrey 9 dépa AapBavy. 
ouvopodroyst dt rotg urd Oeogpdcrov 4 Tov Oemoroxdéove sicayyeria iy 
elonyyerke [Kparepdc] AeoBwrnce, (Plut. v. Them. c. 28. AewPédrnec) 
"AdAxpaiwyoc "AypavrAnOer’ Enos dé ray pyrépwy siwOecay xadrety cai rd 
py) peyaha dducqpara eioayyediay’ Eore e bre &uBaddovreg rove ovKo- 
gavroupivoue eionyyéroy, we piv Surdxopoc, xriwy caOiZopéiveay, we d 
Anpnrprog 6 Parnpedro, xAiwy wevraxociwy. Kadxeivog 62 otrwe wpi- 
caro’ eicayysXia toriy 8 wepi cad dducnparwy dedwxacw areveynciv 
ot vdpou gore Ot Td peXeTwOpevor ty Taig roy cogiocTHy dar piBatg. 


9) Demosth. adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1152. 


10) See above, §. 130. n. 11. and Platner’s Proc. i. p. 375. Particu- 
larly, it would seem, ef ric roy dijpor (vrocydbpuevoc) ararnose, De- 
mosth. adv. Timoth. p. 1204, 19; compare the case of Miltiades, Her. vi. 
136. coll. Wachsm. i. 2. p. 52. Hence too is explained the psephism of 
Canonus, Xenoph. Hel. i. 7. 21 ; comp. Schol. Anstoph. Eccl. v. 1089. 


11) See Harpocr. s. v., and on the caxwouc especially, Des Herald. 1. L. 
iii, 14. p. 247—251; also vii. 23. p. 587—591, on the caxwou yovtwy ; 
comp. Petiti Legg. p. 241—245. and Jan. Pan de grati animi officiis, etc., 
p: 10—32; on the xdxwotg érucdnpowy Sluiteri lectt. Andoc. p. 91; 

udtwalcker’s Diateten, p. 138 ; comp. above, §. 121. n. 11. Consult 
also at large, Meier de bonis, p. 134, and att. Proc. p. 287—293. coll. 
269, sq., Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 224—235 ; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 273. 


12) Compare Hudtwalcker, p. 25, sqq., who, however, asserts the com- 
petency of the senate of 500, in this case also compare Tittm. (p. 251, and 
329.) whilst Boeckh and Meier, (see de bonis, pp. 129, 236 ; att. Proc. 
p- 215.) consider the rpvravedwy mentioned in Demosth. Mid. c. 24, to 
have been one of the Logiste ; which certainly would appear more pro- 
bable, had it not at that time already become the custom for a mpdsdpog to 
take the votes, and not the zpuramc, (see above, §. 127, n. 9.)-—-Compare 
also de jure magg. p. 68. 
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PART III. 


Of the Courts of Law. 


§. 134. We proceed to speak more directly of the 
selection of the jurymen by whom the sovereign peo- 
ple provided for the service of the regular courts of 
law!. They amounted in all to 6000*; being citizens 
of above thirty years of age*, selected annually by the 
nine archons and their secretary; probably 600 from 
each of the ten tribes*. They were called Heliasts, 
from the Heliza, their place of assembly *. They sel- 
dom all met, being formed into ten divisions, the com- 
plement of each of which was strictly 500°, although it 
varied according to circumstances’; sometimes dimi- 
nishing ® to 200 or 400, whilst, on other occasions, it 
appears to have been raised ® to 1000 or 1500, by the 
union of two or three divisions. Every one to whose 
lot it fell to serve as juryman, received, after taking 
the oath, a tablet, inscribed with his name and the 
number of the division" to which he was to belong 
during the year’. On the morning of every court- 
day, recourse was again had to lots}, to decide in 
which courts the divisions should respectively sit for 
that day ™, and the suits of which they should take 
cognizance, since there were many which could be de- 
cided only in certain courts 5. The number of these 
courts of justice is uncertain ; most of them, however, 
were in the Agora and were distinguished by numbers 
and colours. Staves with corresponding marks ' were 
handed to the jurymen at the entrance of each court, 
as symbols of their judicial power, and at the same 
time tickets!?, on presenting which, from the time of 
Pericles, they received their fee '* from the xwrdyperas 19, 
Of course, no court met on festivals, nor on the days 

Mm 
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of general assemblies of the people, but, with those 
exceptions, we never hear of the suspension of private 
suits, except on great emergencies in time of war™. 


1) On this subject in general compare Joach. Stephanus de jurisdictione 
vett. Grecorum c. 5. sqq., t. vi. p. 2697, sqq., Thes. Gron. ; Sigonius de 
Rep. Ath. lib. iii; Petiti Legg. Ate l. iv. p. 392, sqq-.; Blanchard, obss. 
générales sur les tribunaux établis 4 Athénes pour le maintien des loix et 

ur régler les différends qui s’élevoient entre les particaliers ; in the Hist. 

e l’Ac. d. Incr. vii. p. 51, sqq., and sur les Héliastes, ibid. p. 88, sq. ; 
Pettingale, on the use and practice of juries among the ancients,. (Lond. 
1769.) Heyne’s Epimetrum to his Comm. de judiciorum publicorum ra- 
tione et ordine apud Grecos et Romanos, in his Opuscc. t. iv. p. 76—90; 
A. Matthia de Judiciis Atheniensium, part ii. in his Miscellanea Philo- 
logica, (Altenb, 1803.) t. i. part iii. p. 242—-278 ; G. F. A. Blankensee 
de judicio juratorum apud Grecos et Rom., (Gott. 1812.) ; J. Th. Ve- 
mel de Heliza, (Franc. 1822.); Tittman. p. 213, sqq. ; Wachsmuth, ii. 1. 
p- 304, sqq. 


2) Aristoph. Vesp., 661. sqq. 
3) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 747. 10. 
4) Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 775. 


5) Td péiytoroy Saxacrnpioy ray ty AOnyvyow, Harpocr. p. 138 ; comp. 
Bekk. Anecdd. p. 310. 32 :—xadeiro dt kai peyddn txxdrgoia (see above, 
§. 130. n.5.) “Hdsaia 52 &eANOn roe rapa rb ty abrg adiaZecOaz, rovr’ 
toriv abpoitecOat (aXiai.q.éxxAnoia, Dorv. ad’Charit. p. 242 ; Wachsm. 
i, 1. p. 187.) 4 ded rd braOpoy elvat roy réroy Kai HrL0vGBa. See 
more in Tittmann, p. 215—217. 


6) The other 1000 consequently acted as supernumeraries, comp. Wachsm. 
Antigq. ii. 1. p. 314; Heffter’s Hypothesis (p. 52,) of Decuria of 600 
members, who were not all actually required to serve, comes to the same 
thing ; but is inconsistent with the account given by the ancients them- 
selves. See below, n.12. The number of the judges who are said to have 
tried Socrates, (Diogen. L. i. 41. coll. Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 36. A.) in- 
volves very great difficulties, compare Fréret in Mém. de 1’Ac. d. I. xlvii. 
p- 265 ; Boeckh in Siivern’s Abh. iiber Aristoph. Wolken, (Berlin, 1826.) 
p- 88. 


7) Kara Xéyor rov tycAnparoc, Lucian. Bis Acc. c. 12. 


8) As in cases of Phasis, Poll. viii. 48. Properly, 201 and 401. 


9) As in cases of Eisangelia, Poll. viii. 53, and comp. ibid. §. 123 ; 
‘HNaia ot revraxociwy (a cautious expression, but which has misled Lu- 
zac, de Socr. cive, p. 110.) ef d& ythiwy déor Cxaoray, cvvioravro dvo t- 
caornpa, ei O& TevTaxogiwy Kai xtAiwy, Tpia. See more in Tittmann, p. 
114, and Meier u. Schomann, p. 139. 


10) See Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 746; év Apdnrr, Harpocr. p. 46. 
comp. Poll. viii. 122, and Platner, i. p. 80. who also rejects the notion of 
the oath, mepi wy py eioi vopot, yywpy ry Ouaorary kpivety: (Mat- 
thiz, l. c. p. 256.) which Petit, p. 414, and Wolf ad Leptin. p- 339, as- 
sert, was taken in each court; see also, Schomann, and Meier, §. 135. 
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_ 11) Some of these have been preserved to our times; see the C. Inscr. 
1. p. 341. The proceeding mentioned by Aristophanes, Plut. 1167, owev- 
Bove iv woddoic yeypdgOat ypappacwy, was illegal, but does it follow 
that the ten Decuriz, (dtxaornpra or pudai,) of judges, did not corre- 
spond to the ten ¢vAai of the people 2 


12) Compare here and on what follows the Scholiast on Aristoph. Plut. 
277, with the remarks of Matthiez, 1. 1. p. 251—255, besides Coel. Rho- 
dig. Lectt. Att. xxii. 18, who, however, confounds the Heliasts and Ephe- 
tz, one with the other. See also Schémann de sortitione Judicum apud 
Arhenienses, (Gryphisw. 1820.); Heffter, p. 50, sqq.; Platner, i. p. 69 


13) Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 778 : tpeic abroi, wayrwy dptt KAN- 
pouptywy 'AOnvaiwy cai ravrwy eb old bre Bovdopévwy ele rovri Naxeiv 
7d Otxacrnptoy, pdvor ducaZeO npty. Aid ri; bre ihdyere. €16’ dexdn- 
pointe. Comp. de Falsa Legat. init., and Isocr. Areop. c. 20. p. 356, coll. 

emosth. Mid. c. 2: wpd rev dtcacrnpiwy. 


14) ’ErccecAnpwptywy roy duacrnplwy, Demosth. adv. Panten. p. 
978. 5: adv. Everg. et Muesib. p. 1144.6; comp. Aristoph. Eccles. 
714. 


15) Thus the dica: cirov were tried only in the Odeum (Luzac, Lectt. 
Att. p. 60; comp. Leake, p. 419;) and we read of the ducaornpiy roy 
GeopoGeray in Andoc. de Myster. c. 28 ; of the Bacirscoy ducacrnproy in 
Poll. ix. 44; and of the court of the Ephetz, on which see above, §. 104. 
Heffter, p.60, sqq., raises an unnecessary difficulty, in supposing that these 
several places served merely for the preliminary (see above, §. 138) mea- 
sures of the several cases examined in them. 


16) See Pausan. i. 28. 8; Pollux, viii. 121 ; and Schomann. de Sortit. 
p- 35, sqq.; Att. Proc. p. 141—151. 


17) Demosth. de Corona, p. 298.7: cai wapadapBavey ye apa rg 
Baxrnpia cal rg cvpBdry Td gpdynpa rijg wédAewe vopilay Exacroy 
ipo Osi, Sray Ta Onpdora eioinre eptvodvrec. Compare Schol. Aristoph. 

esp. 1110, and above, §. 55, a. 6.—The cvpBoroy (Phot. p. 549, Pors.) 
must not be confounded with the mtvdxcoy already mentioned, nn. 11, 12. 


18) TpwBorov nrxLacrixdy, see Aristot. Polit. ii. 9. 3, and more in 
Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. p. 302, sqq., and G. Hermann, Pref. ad Aris- 
toph. Nubb. ed. ii. p. 1.—1Jii, who, not without reason, opposes the notion 
advanced by Boeckh, that the proOd¢ HAracorixdc, like the puoOd¢ Excdn- 
oracrixdc (see above, §. 128. n. 12), was first raised from one obol to 
three by Cleon, so far at least as that notion rests on Aristoph. Nubb. 


862. 


19) KwAaxpérae ot ropiac rov Steacrexod picOov Kai roy tic rove 
Geode dvaNoxopivwy, Lex. Rhetor. post. Phot. Pors. p. 672.153; see 
more in Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 171; Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. i. p. 232, sq., 


coll. ii. 84.; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 148. 


20) Demosth. adv. Stephan. p. 1102. 15: dieny piv ody oldg 7’ Hy 
Siav Aaxsiv (0b ydp Hoav ty Ty rére Kapp Sixat, dN’ dveBadrEoOe 
opeic did row wodspov) yoagny ot UBpewe vedpopat avrov,x.r.r. See 
more in Meier de bonis, p. 190. Compare the Roman Ler Lutatia (Cic. 
pro Czlio, c. 1), and Meier and Schémann, p. 152—154 ; Platner, i. p. 
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§. 135. But before attempting to consider the legal 
proceedings in detail, it must be stated who could 
accuse, who be accused, what might be grounds for 
accusation, what the forms of indictment in various 
cases, and before whom the various accusations were 
to be made. As to the first point, it is apparent, from 
what has already been said, that only respectable 
Athenian citizens of mature age, in full possession of 
their rights as citizens, could appear before a court 
of law in person?; all others, except in particular 
cases, were represented by citizens*. According as 
the indictments could be made by any one who pos- 
sessed, and chose to exercise, the right of accusing, 
or only by an interested party, they were divided into 
public and private suits, that is, either the state or an 
individual had been the object of the wrong com- 
plained of*. Strictly speaking, however, those only 
were considered as really private suits (6«a:°) which 
turned on private concerns, and in which restitution 
was sought for individual wrongs; whenever the state 
considered itself aggrieved, or endangered, even in- 
directly, in the case of wrong done to one of its mem- 
bers, though only a private individual, the public in- 
dictment, yp2¢}®, was had recourse to; and it seems 
that in such cases, any individual might institute pro- 
ceedings’, The common distinction between all ypapai 
and dixas lay in the circumstance that in the former, no 
advantage resulted to the accuser individually ®, but 
to the state alone. 


1) See at large, Heffter, p. 71, sqq.; Meier u. Schomann, p. 555—574 ; 
Platner, 1. p. 87—94. 


2) ’EmcypageoOat xiptoyv ; compare Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1054. 17. 
—A master accordingly appeared on behalf of his slave (Demosth. adv. 
Panten. p. 981. 18; adv. Callicl. p. 1280. 21); the Prostates for a metic 
(see §. 115. n. 5); strangers were represented by their hosts or by the 
Proxenos of their nation (see §. 116. n. 4, and compare Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 
303) ; women and minors by their edptoc or tzrirpomog (see §. 122. 2. 9— 
~ 12, and compare Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 964). On the dreot, see above, §. 
124. n. 11. 
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3) ‘O Bovdépevoc ’AOnvaiwy, olc Hears, see §. 124. n. 1.—The practice 
accusers had of connecting some private grounds of enmity with their ma- 
nagement of the prosecution (see Lysias Eratosth. c. 2; coll. Demosth. 
adv. Neer. init., and Weisse de diversi indole civitt. p. 116) arose from 
the necessity of avoiding the odium of soAurpaypooivn (Lysias, de 
cede Eratosth. c. 16), and from the principle, rd rode pidoug eb Troreiv Kai 
rovc txOpod¢e candice Owawctiyny elvat, Plat. Republ. i. p. 332. D; conf. 
Meno, p. 71. E.; Clitoph. p. 410. A.; de Justo, p. 374. C.; Eunp. Her- 
cul. Fur. 585 ; Medea, 805; Anaxim. Rhetor. i. 15 ; and more in Stallb. 
ad Platon. Phileb. p. 154; Welcker, ad Theogn. p. Ixxxv. 


4) Aicat (in its wider acceptation, or even éyxAnpara) Onpociat Kai 
idiat, see Demosth. de Cor. p. 298. 4; Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 767. B., and 
more in Heffter, p. 112—116; Meier u. Schom. p. 160—171; Platner, 
11. p. 1—9; also Heeren’s Res., Greece, p. 190. The distinction into carn- 
yopiat and dixat, which originated with Sigonius, Rep. Ath. iii. 1, and has 

n adopted by Ubbo Emmius and others, even by C. E. Otto, de Athe- 
niensium actionibus forensibus (Lips. 1820), rests only on a misinterpre- 
tation of the passage in Isocr. de Bigis, init., and partly originated, it is 
probable, from the distinction in the Roman law between accusatio and actio. 
See the critique of the above-cited Dissertation of C. E. Otto, in Meier u. 
Schomann, p. 194—196. 


5) In the more limited sense, see Poll. viii. 41: éeaXotvvro ydp ai ypa- 
gai wai Sixat, ob pévroe cai ai dixat ypagai, and the commentt. on Plat. 
Euthyphr. c. 1.—They are enumerated by Poll. viii. 31, as follows (dixat), 
aixiac, kaxnyopiac, BAdBnc, tapaxaraOycne, avorép enc, Kaxwoewc (2), 
KAOT IC, Xpéouc, cupBoraiwy h cvuvOnnav wapaBacewc, proOwoewc oixov, 
éxirpominc, axaptoriac, cirov, xapov, évosxiou, adtciov, pwpac dpavov¢ 
kai peOnpeprync, to these he adds, ic iugavwy raracraocic, BeBawoewc, 
drocraciov, Pevdopaprupidy, Atopaprupion, rarorexviov and the épa- 
vucat. See more in Sigonius, |. 1., Otto Spec. ii.; He ter, p- 244—277 ; 
Meier u. Schém. p. 373—519 ; Platner, ii. p. 236, sqq.; Wachsm. ii. 1}. 
p- 288—293. On the division into dixat mode reva and cara rivog (Iseus 
de Hagn. c. 34), see Bunsen de jure hered. p. 89, with the corrections of 
Heifer, p- 125, and Meier, p. 167 ; comp. also Wolf. ad Demosth. Lept. 
p- cli. 


6) See Meier, p. 398.—They are enumerated by Poll. vii. 40: gdvov 
cai rpavparog ix mpovoiac Kai mupxaidc cai pappdacwy, cal potxeiac, 
UBpewc, tepoovriac, doeBeiac, mpodociac, dwowy, sxacpov, NELTooTpa- 
riou, A\exoratiou, dorpareiag, Netwovavriov, dvavpayiou, rov pipat riyy 
doxida, dyapiov, dpyiac, éEraipnoewc, Wevdeyypagic, PevdocAnreiac, 
Zeviac, dwookeviac, mapavépwy, wapampeoBeiac. Wachsmuth, Antiq. 
li. 1. p. 299, sqq., coll. 255—287. 


7) On the limitations of the right of prosecuting for homicide, see above, 
§. 104. n. 5; Platner, ii. p. 4, rightly remarks, that there were several other 
public suits which it is very doubtful whether any third party might insti- 
tute; of some it is however certain, as for instance, the dixat raxw- 
céwc, and the like; compare Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 733 ; adv. Macart. 
p- 1068; Poll. viii. 35; also the dixac JBpewc, see Demosth. adv. Mid. c. 
14, where a distinction is clearly made between such a suit instituted by 
an individual in his own name (the ypaqg») idia) and one in the name of a 
third party; it is certainly surprising to find the dicas UBpewe in c. 9. of 
the same oration reckoned among the dicat idias, in contradistinction to the 
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yoagy acsBeiac (not the xpofods}, as asserted by Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. 
ii. p. 102). Compare the divisions made by Hippodamus, in Aristot. 
Poht. ii. 5. 2, namely, into BAaBy, BBpic, gév0c. The distinction made 
by Otto, 4. c. i. p. 40, into dixar, ypagai, and éyxAnpara, has been sufi- 
ciently refuted by Meier. 

8) See Demosth. ibid. c. 9, extr., p. 523. 24. 


proceedings there was sometimes choice to be made Brose two modes of 
ing; whether, for instance, by the ypa we or by the dixn 
aixiac, compare Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. Me c. 9—12, and in parti- 
cular, p. 129, sq. There is also an interesting passage on this point in 
Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 601, with which compare adv. Timocr. p. 736. 


§. 136. There were other forms of public indict- 
ment! besides the ypagy and cicayyeAla just noticed, and 
differing from them either in the summary process by 
which they were followed, as the &te§s, dzayoy}, and 
épryness, or in the circumstance that part of the penalty 
went as a reward to the accuser®. Of the latter kind 
was the gdois, which, although it assumed, in course of 
time, the exact form of the ypag}, with the exception 
of this single circumstance *, appears to have been 
originally nothing more than a snmple information 
against offenders‘. Most of the cases in which it was 
had recourse to, were connected with the financial in- 
terests>; such as breaches of commercial © laws, or of 
‘ those respecting the mines’, contraband trade®, em- 
bezzlement, and illegal possession of any kind of pub- 
lic property, an inventory of which occasionally oc- 
curs as a set form of accusation®. Recourse was also 
had to the gde1s against sycophants, and unfaithful 
guardians. The penalty, which was generally a fine, 
lay at the discretion of the judges!; these several 
cases went before different courts 1. 


1) Pollux, viii. 41, reckons among the ypagai, taking the word in its 
wider acceptation, the doxipacia, ebfivn, xpoBorr), pdorc, Evdekec, axa- 
yoy, tpnycioOat, dvdporiroy, eicayyedia, which Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 
293, following Heffter, p. 127, calls not specific, in contradistinction to the 
specific. Schdmann’s criticism of Pollux, de Com. p. 179, is perhaps not 
quite correct. Of the doxcpacia and ei@ivn, we shall speak more accu- 
rately in part iv. of this chapter; concerning the dydpoAnyov, see above, 
§. 104. n. 7. 
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2) See Demosth. adv. Theocr. p. 1325. 29, also adv. Macart. p. 1074. 
26; and comp. Boeckh. ad C. Inser. i. p. 895. Pollux, viii. 48, gives a 
different account: rd rysnOéy iyiyvero ray ddicoupéywy, ei wai dddog 
vrip abray gyveter. 


3) Compare Schomann, de Com. p. 177, sq.; Otto, l. c. i. p. 24—27 ; 
Heffter, p. 186—191 ; Meier att. Proc. p. 247—252 ; Platner, ii. p. 9— 
17. 


- 4) Pollux, viii. 47: roeviic bt gacete txadotvro maca ai pnvice ray 
AavGavéyrwy adunparwy: comp. Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. p. 185. 


5) Ibid.: Saou b& hy rd gaivey rode wepi ra péradrAa Ad«Kcovrrag 
wept rd iumdptoy Kaxoupyovyrac, H epi ra Tidy, } rw Snpociwy re 
VEVOOHLOMEVOUC, 7) TUKOPaYTOUYTaC 7 Epi Toc dpgavod¢ leauapré- 
vOYTAC. 


6) See Demosth. adv. Lacrit. p. 941.15; adv. Theocr. p. 1324, with 
Baumstarck de Curat. Empor. p. 52, sqq., who, 1 must remark, very erro- 
neously contradicts the statements in the Attische Process. p. 87. See 
below, §. 138. n. 3. 


7) See Boeckh in the Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1815, p. 130. 


8) Compare Petiti Legg. v. 5. B; 511, sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. 
p- 110, sqq.; also Demosth. adv. Phorm. p. 918. 5, ei reg oixay "AOnrgow 
Goi woe ournynoeev f cig rd ’Arrindy iuwéptoy, with which com- 

re Boeckh. Publ. Gcon. i. p. 77, and the commentt. on Lycurg. adv. 
eoet. c. 9. p. 156,-Reisk. 


9) Meier de bonis, p. 214; comp: p- 201, 44:3 att. Proc. p. 255; 
Platner’s Beitr. p. 215, and Pr. u. Kl. ti. p. 13, coll. p. 122, sqq. 


10) Phot. p. 641. Pors.: bre ydp pr) txpicOwoauey ot éwirpomo roy 
olxoy riy ixirporevopivwy, epauven avuréy 6 BovAdpevog mpdc Tov dp- 
xovra, tva pc0w0y, Epaivey O¢ kal et EXdrrovog  Kard ry akiay pe- 
picOwro: compare Meier u. Schomann, §. 294, sqq. In Heffter’s opinion 
(p. 252) it was only during minority ; afterwards only the dixn éairporigc 
was had recourse to. 


11) Meier de Bonis, p. 156. 


- 12) In this latter case alone the archon had full powers; Matthie de 
Jud. Ath. p. 243. 


-” 


§. 137. The summary process’, in the cases alluded 
to, consisted in the immediate apprehension of the ac- 
cused, after information had been laid in the proper 
court, and his imprisonment’, if further proceedings 
were requisite, till the close of the prosecution, unless 
he could procure three securities, as mentioned in 
§. 126. This mode of proceeding was however seldom 
had recourse to, except in cases so notorious and 
heinous, that it might be presumed that no doubt 
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could be entertained respecting them. The édzayey 
in particular took place when an offender was taken 
in the fact*; and differed from the ép#yyers, in the cir- 
cumstance that the culprit was dragged before the 
court, whereas in the latter, the judges were sum- 
moned to seize the offender on the spot where the 
crime had just been committed‘. The éde%s again, 
took place in cases not so much of positive crime, as 
of pretensions to and assumption of civil rights, 
which, it was notorious, did not belong to the of- 
fender*. In most of these cases the penalty was fixed 
by law®, and consequently might be inflicted by the 
court? on the confession or conviction® of the ac- 
cused, without the formality of a public decree—an 
instance, this, of the original union of the executive 
and judicial powers®, of which no other traces re- 
mained but the power the judges possessed of inflict- 
ing fines, éx:Sea«i!°, and the proceedings which con- 
stituted the wyenorla dicacrypioy, 


1) Compare Pollux, viii. 49, 50, and more in Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et 
R. iv. c. 7—9. p. 310—321 ; Otto, 1. c. i. p. 17—24; Heffter, p. 195— 
213; Meier u. Schomann, p. 224—247 ; Platner’s Proc. u. Klag. i. p. 
257—288. 


2) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 746.3: rdv © tvcetyOévra } araybivra 
énoavrwy ot" Evdeca iv ry tiAw: comp. Antiph. de ced. Herod. c. !7 ; 
Isezus de Nicostr. c. 28; Eschin. adv. Timarch, c. 19. See Meier and 
Schomann, p. 583, sqq., and below, §. 139. 


3) Lysias adv. Agorat.c. 85: ore ix’ abropwpy rg amaywyy imtyé- 
ypamrrat: conf. Demosth. de Falso Legat. p. 431.7: éaredy) $ Opwndo- 
yovow, arayev Cnrov mpoohxe, and more in Meier de bonis, p. 42. 


4) Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 601. 20: . . olow rijc cAowHC* Eppwoat 
cai cavT@p morevetc; days, év xrjiac 6 6 xivduvoc: acbevéiorepoc el; 
Toi¢g Gpxovawy ipnyov" rovro Tornoovoty ixeivor. Also érayayety rove 
adpxovrac, Lysias de olea, c. 22.—What was the real distinction between 
épnynotc and vdnynorc (Bekk. Anecdd. p. 312, extr., dicy sicayopévn 
Kard roy Urodetapivwy roy sipyopevoy urd Tey vopwy imBaivey Tijc 
xpac, olov puydéa 7 avdpodovoy’ 7 bray ray Snpociwy Tt Karéyev 
doxg rig xpvga), which Meier (de bonis, p. 214 ; comp. att. Proc. p. 260) 
asserts to have been different ; but Platner (Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 131) and 
others, consider identical ! Compare also Gottling, in the Hermes, xxiii. p. 
140. 
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5) Pollux: Zvdekec bt hv rpde roy dpyovra dpodoyouptyou adunpa- 
Toc, ob xpicewo, aAAG Tipwpiag Jeopivov . . . . padsora dé rode d¢ei- 
Novrac ry Snpocip ivedcixvveay, } rove caridvrac, brot ph eeoriy, 
Tove avdpopévovg: comp. Harpocr. p. 102: .. ug’ ty rode ix ray vd- 
pwr sipyopévoug rivay  rémuy 4 xpdkewy, ci an aréxowvTo atrwy, 
vrHyoy, and more in Sluiter Lectt. Andoc. p. 102; Platner’s Beitr. p. 
211—214; also Boeckb, Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 1 126. 


6) ’Aripnrog 6 dywy, Meier u. Schom. p. 192, comp. Platner, i. p. 
287. 


7) Generally the Evdexa, comp. the Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1108, and 
below, §. 139 ; the ivdeErc however frequently took place (compare Titt- 
mann, p. 229; Bernard. de Archont. p. 63), and sometimes also the aza- 
ywyn, before the Archons, both the chief Archon ( Aschin. adv. Timarcb. 
c. 64) and the Thesmothete, Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 630. 16; Lycurg. 
adv. Leocr. c. 30). Onthe part the senate of 500 had in these proceed- 
ings, see above, §. 127. n. 11; Matthie, de Jud. p. 235, denies that it 
was at all concerned in those of ivde&ec. 


8) ZEschin. adv. Timarch. c. 37: of piv em’ abropwpy addvrec, tay 
pey dporoyau, mapaxpipa Oavary Cnuovyrat, ot dé AaOdvyrec wai ap- 
vor yivdmevot xpivoyrat éy roic Suaornpiow. Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 
721. 18: rev caxovpyotyrwy rovc oporoyovvrac dved Kpicewc rodaZew 
xeAevovory of vduor: compare p. 764. 26, and, as regards the archons in 
particular, Poll. viii.86: cowg piv Exovow Wovoiay Bavarov, tay ree 
kariy, Sov py Eteorty. Did the senate of 500 also possess this power ? 
see Lysias, de Dardan, c. 2. 


9) See above, §. 53, and §. 107, extr., and compare de jure magg. 
p- 66, sqq.; Tittmann, p. 237; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 305, sq. 


10) Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 7; compare Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 
1076.20: xipwog éorw tmiBdadrEty card rd Tédog, Edy 62 peiZovog Enpiac 
G&ioc dong elya.... sicayayétw ei¢ rv ‘H\caiay, and more on the sub- 
ject at large, in the Scholiast, Aristoph. Vesp. 769; Taylor ad Lysiam, 
PB 220, Rsk.; Meier de bonis, p. 236 ; Heffter, p. 415—420; Meier u. 

chomann, pp. 34, and 565; Platner, i. p. 309—314. 


§. 138. We have seen that it wholly depended on 
lot who should be the judges in any case, but the au- 
thorities' who first received accusations, drew up the 
indictment, brought the case before a court, and con- 
ducted the prosecution, who attended in fact to all 
which was understood in Athenian law by the *yepovla 
to Bixaernpfov®, were defined and distinct, differing in 
different cases. This ‘yemovia ret discacrnpiov, was pos- 
sessed by all the public authorities in virtue of their 
office, being exercised by every public officer in his 
own department *, nor does it appear to have been the 
main business of any of the public bodies, unless per- 
haps of the Archons and the Eleven: the former may 

Nn 
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certainly be considered as regular and permanent 
doaywyeis*, The first, who was called the Archon by 
pre-eminence, and Eponymus, because the year was 
named after him®, took cognizance in particular of 
disputes concerning inheritance, and all suits between 
members of the same family®; the second, the Bacsrct, 
attended to whatever was connected with the religion 
of the state and public worship, and consequently to all 
the cases which ultimately came before the Areopagus 
or the Ephete’. The third Archon, the xoaduapyo;8, 
attended to the personal and family interests of the 
metics, and foreigners in general’; any other cases, 
public or private, which did not come under the cogni- 
zance of some of the other authorities of the state, 
were examined by the six remaining Archons, the 
Thesmothetz , who seem! in fact to have formed a 
board (‘‘ Collegium”) expressly for this purpose. Each 
of the three first Archons named two assistants of his 
own choice, subject to the approbation of the state ®; 
we meet also with cvpPovres of the Thesmothetz. Con- 
sistently with what has been here advanced, it is to 
be remarked, that the nine Archons seldom appear to 
have exercised any general authority as such ™. 

1) Compare Dem. adv. Lacrit. p. 940; adv. Panten. p. 976; Isocr. 
x. avrio. p. 109, Orell.; Bekk. Anecdd. p. 310; Sigonius de Rep. Ath. 


iv.3; Matthia de Jud. p. 243—250; Tittmann, p. 228—235; Heffter, 
p. 19—31; Meier u. Schom. p. 33— 122; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 307—311. 


2) Harpocratio, p. 136: dAAat mpdg adddXove apxovrac tXayyavoyro 
dixau’ rac O& dmevexOeiaag ai dpyai Kara roy abriy éxdorn vdbpoy cion- 
ov sic teaornpiov, nyoupévn Kai mpotoreoa, comp. Heffter, p. 16; 
eier u. Schomann, p. 25—38.—The law however, as given by Demosth. 
adv. Aristocr. p. 629. 24, enacted: elagépey 62 rode dpyovrac, wy Exas- 
rot Orcaorai eiot, rp Bovdopévyy, trHy Ot ‘HALaiay dtaytyvworey. 


3) Eschin. adv. Ctesiph. c.4; for instance, the émordrat roy dnpo- 
oiwy Epywy, the éxtuednrai rov iuropiov, see above, §. 136. n. 6; the 
Strategi, Logistz, etc. ; see below, part iv. of this chapter.—According to 
Baumstarck, de Curat. Empor., particularly p. 47, sqq. and 57, sqq., most 
of these magistrates had no nyepovia of their own, being only éxaywyeig, 
- not sicaywyeic; but see my Dissertatio de jure magg. p. 40, sqq. 

4) Concerning the Archons, see Poll. viii. 85, sqq.; Meursius de Ar- 
chont. i.9; Bernard de Archontibus (in Ann. Acad. Lov. 1823 —24), p. 
67, sqq.; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. p. 271—-280, and, on their extra judicial 
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duties in particular, Tittm. p. 257—265.—It must not be imagined that 
the cicaywyeic (Poll. viii. ob) and lrraywyeic (ibid. 101) were themselves 
distinct classes of magistrates. See Hudtwalcker’s Diextete, p. 70; Meier 
u. Schémann, p. 67. 


5) Hence called éxwyvupoc, see Corsini, Fast. Att. Diss. ix. et sqq. ; 
though this did not form part of their official title. See Meier u. Schom. 
p- 41, sq.—Concerning the Archons who have been called Pseudeponymi, 
consult Dodwell, de Cyclis Diss. iii. §. 40, sq.; Corsini, F. A. Diss. vii. 
and viii. ; Schémann, de Com. p. 137—145.—Dodwell considers them the 
same with the érwrdrat ropvravéwy; Corsini is of opinion that the Epis- 
tates was one of the Archons (comp. Palmer. Exercitt. in Auct. Gr. p. 
135); Schomann holds that they were Archontes suffecti, in which notion 
he is however opposed by Boeckh, ad C. Inscr. i. p. 153, and before him 
Biag., de Decret. Athen. p. 38, had said: Quot Consules Rome eponymis 
Consulibus suffecti fuere; attamen qui primi electi sunt Consules, anni epo- 
nymi exstitere ; (comp. Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. xiv.) Spengel, in his work, 
iiber d. sogenannten Pseudeponymi, in Demosth. Rede fiir Ktesiphon, in the 
Rhein. Mus. ii. p. 401, pronounces them all to be interpolations. Boeckh, 
again, recognises in them the ypappareic rard mxpvraveiay; see §. 127. 
n. 17, and compare Winiewski, |. 1. p. 340, sqq. 


ay See Heffter, p. 96, and the other authorities cited above in notes 1 
and 4. 


7) See the same, and Hiillmann’s Anfange, p. 256—258 ; Matthia, de 
Jud. p. 159, sq.; Schubert, de Adil. p. 32—38; comp. above, §. 103. n. 
2.—On the orda Baorriéwc, see the commentt. on Plat. Euthyphr. init., 
and Leake, p.95. 


8) The latest trace of the military character of this office occurs in He- 
rodot. vi. 109 ; comp. de jure magg. p. 19. 


9) Harpocratio: S0a roi¢ qwodiratc 6 dpywy, roic petoixotc 6 Todé- 
papxyoc. Compare Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 93.— Forum rei, Dem. 
adv. Steph. p. 1136. 7.—Kareyyvay mpd¢g roy rodépapyov, Demosth. 
adv. Zenoth. p. 890. 10; adv. Newer. p. 1358. 19 ; compare Schom. att. 
Proc. p. 580. 


10) May we venture, with Tittmann, p. 262, sqq., and Bernard, 1. 1. p. 
88, to infer from the Scholiast on Aristoph. Plut. 277, that there were two 
classes of Thesmothetz ? See Meier u. Schémann, p. 60, and, on that 
passage of the Scholiast more particularly, Matthie de Judd. p. 255. n. 
37; Philol. Blatter (Bresl. 1817), i. p. 102; Schomann de sortit. Judd. 
P- 12, according to whom indeed, the very existence of ten Thesmothete 

as no other foundation than the confusion respecting the Archons, noticed 
above, §. 109. n.2; these with the ypapparede (see §. 134. n. 4, and 
compare de jure magg. p. 51) making exactly the number. 


11) See Heffter, p. 26, against Hullmann, Staatsr. p. 279.— As a sepa- 
rate court they would seem to have constituted a board of police (Demosth. 
c. Mid. c. 11); see Schubert, 1. 1. p. 78. 


12) Poll. viii. 92: TWdpedpoe & dvopdZovrat, od¢ aipovyrar dpywy 
rai Baowredes Kai rodéipapyoc, dbo Exacroc, ode BovdAETat. AoxtpacOnva 
d ixpiy abvrodve iv roig revraxooioc, tir’ tv Suacrnpip. In Harpocra- 
tio (see Neumann, I. 1. p. 91) the Baouede is omitted ; but there is posi- 
tive testimony for him in Demosth. adv. Neer. pp. 1369. 20; 1373. 21. 
Compare at large, Th. Sell de Assessoribus Archontum apud Athenienses 
(acc. Spec. Obss. Misc., L. B. 1719); Bernard, 1.1. p. 98; Schubert, 1.1. 
p. 42, and de jure magg. p. 27, sqq. 
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13) Demosth. adv. Theocr. p. 1330. 15; compare Meier u. Schém. p. 
8. 


14) Diogen. Laert. i. 58., certainly says, speaking of Solon; wpéro¢ 
THY ovvayeyny tev ivvia apxoytwy izoinoey tic rd cuverrety: comp. 
Suidas and Bekk. Anecdd. s. v. dpyovrec ot ivvia (p. 449. 17): apd rev 
Lorwroc vopwy ob tEny abrotc dua bucdZeyv, ddd’ 6 péy Baorsde valij- 
ero xapa ry Kadovpivy Boveodsip—rod 82 ty xAnoioy Tov TpvTaveiov— 
(Poll. viii. 111), 0 wordEpapyog iw Avceigy, (Meurs. Ath. Att. 1i. 3, Leake, 
p- 211), 6 dpywy xapa rotc ixwvipoug (§. 11]. n. 2), of Oeopobera 
wapd To Oecpo8iowry’ Kipwr 62 Hoay Gore rd dixac abroredtic rotjoar 
Berepoy C2 LorAwvoc ovbdiy Erepow abroicg rereirat,  pdvoy UroKpivover 
rote ayriixovc. But see, Poll. viii. 86, 87, and com Bernard, p. 60. 
They were concerned in ey parka of ,Epichirotonia, Ostracism, and elec- 
tions by nomination; 2 aps in those of 7) wapavdpwy, see 
Meier und Schémann, p- 41. ” vet eames 

§. 139. The Eleven! were annually chosen by lot, 
being probably one from each phyle, and a secretary*; 
they constituted one of the highest authorities in the 
state, and were charged with the execution of all legal 
sentences‘. Hence we find them take an active part 
in confiscations, which they made over to the xwAyra 
for public sale*; but the public prison was the chief 
object of their official care®, not only as a place of pu- 
nishment in general ®, but also of execution’; they had 
accordingly under them, jailors, executioners, and 
torturers®. The cases consequently, in which these 
magistrates possessed a jyeperia Bixacrypiov,® can have 
been only such as arose from the execution of a sen- 
tence already passed, not those in which it was to be 
obtained, chiefly those of araywy) and épyynois ©, some- 
times too of Stef", and, so far, common malefactors 
and gross disturbers of the public peace ™, were objects 
of the jurisdiction of the Eleven’®. For as in these 
instances of summary proceeding the fact was indis- 
putable, and the punishment already defined by law, 
whatever difficulties and questions might arise con- 
cerning them, were nothing else than hindrances to 
the execution of the law, and could be submitted to 
the judicial power by none others than those charged 
with that execution. As regards the Eleven who 


formed part of the government in the time of the 
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Thirty, they were totally distinct from those we have 
been here considering ™. 


1) Compare on this subject at large, Sigonius de Rep. Ath. iv. 3. p. 
548 ; Fischer ad Plat. Apol. Socr. c. 27. n. 10; Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. p. 
256-——261; Fr. W. Ullnch, uber die Eilfminner zu Athen, appended to 
his translation of four of the Platonic Dialogues, (Berlin, 1821.) p. 223— 
273., with Meier’s criticism of the same, in the att. Proc. p- 68—77 ; 
Schubert de Adil. p. 93—96. 


2) Poll. viii. 132.—Perhaps from the time of Aristides ; Heracl. Pont. 
- C1. §. 10; comp. Ullrich, p. 254, and Meier ubi sup. 


3) Platner’s Pr. u. Kl. i. p. 429, sqq.—Schom. att. Proc. p. 740 ; ‘* the 
power which the Archons are said to have possessed of inflicting death 
on certain offenders,” (see above, §. 137. n. 5. ‘* means only, that they 
might hand them over to the Eleven for execution.” Comp. Dinarch. 
adv. Aristog. c. 13: évdeyOeic cal rapadobeic roic Evdexa xara rove vé- 
poucg. See at large Ullrich, p. 230. 


4) Etymol. M. p. 338. 36: sicityoy 3 eal ra droypapopeva, ywpia , 
otxiac, kai ra SOnpooa elvat Sékavra wapedidovy roig rwAnraic. Conf. 
Meier de bonis damn. p. 209.—Aristotle indeed says, Pol. vi. 5.7. woA- 
Aaxou dé eypnrat cai n pudarrovea (apx}) Tpd¢ THY MparTopéyny oloy 
AOnvyct rov"Evdexa xahoupévwy, but he meant probably the rpaxropec. 


5) Bekk. Anecdd. p. 250, 5: mpotordpevoe rov decpwrnpiov, hence 
called decpoptdaxeg by the Scholiast on Aristoph. Vesp. 1108, or Osopo- 
podares, 1. @. vopopiAaxec? Compare Ullrich, p. 260, sqq., Meier Att. 

roc. p. 72, and above, §. 129, n. 15.—On the prison at Athens, see the 
commentt. on Plat. Phed. c. 1—3, where, however, the ducaornptoy in 
the vicinity of which the prison lay, has been wrongly understood to meas 
the oréa Baciriwe. It was in the Agora; comp. Plat. de Legg. x. p. 
908, A; on the question whether there was only one prison at Athens, or 
several, see Ullrich, p. 231, sq. 


6) Comp. Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 250. But it was seldom a mere place of 
confinement, (comp. Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 37. C), serving generally for execu- 
tions and punishments; thus Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 733. 8: dedéoOae 
0 éy i] modokdky rov wéda wev’ rpipac xai vixrag ioac, tdy mpoore 
Bhoy 7 ‘HAtaia-—1 6& wodoxdxy arn, adds Lysias adv. Theomnest. c. 
16, doriy 3 viy kaXkiras iy ry EiAw dedéoOar. See Petiti Legg. p. 461. 
On the imprisonment of debtors, see Hudtwalcker, p. 153, and Schomann, 
p- 745. Hence the phrase caradeivy rijy ii Oavarw, Herod. v. 72. 


7) Chiefly by hemlock juice, ewvewy, comp. S. F. Dresig de cicuta 
Athenis poena publica, (Lips. 1733.) J. J. Bosii Diss. due de potionibus 
mortiferis, (Lips. 1736—37.) Strangling (orpayyaAn, Bpdxoc, Plut. Vit. 
Agid. 20,) was not common in Athens; Plut. Them. c. 22, is an autho- 
rity only for later usage :—-Common malefactors suffered by dzrorupza- 
veopog and the BapaOpoyv, see Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 254. 


8) ‘O réy tvdexa iwnpérne (Plat. Phed. p, 116. B; Xenoph. Hell. ii. 
3. 54); ot mapaordrat (Bekk. Anecdd. p, 296. 32 ; comp. the commentt, 
on Aristoph. Plut. 326., p. 175, Beck.) ; 6 Snpdxowwoc (Antiph. de Ve- 
nef. c. 20), dnpdciog (Aschin. F. L. c. 35), or Snptog (he was areuoc, 
comp. Strabo, vi. p. 397. A), also called 6 ém’ dpvypart, (Meurs. Lectt 
Att. i. 25; Hauptmann de Andocide c. 9; t. viii. p. 611, Rsk.) ; comp. 
at large, Herodian., post Phrynich. Lobeck. p. 474; Ulirich, p. 233. 
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9) Aristoph. Vesp. 1147 ; i» wapaBicorp? Meurs. Lectt. Att. ii. 9; 
Taylor. ad Demosth. Timocr. t. iv. p. 204, Scheferi; Meier de bonis p. 
3; Schomann de sort. judd. p. 28; Ultrich, p- 252. 


10) See above, §. 137, n. 7; comp. Demosth. Timocr. p. 735, sq., and 
more in Ulrich, p. 244, sqq. . 


11) Ullrich, p. 249. Probably when the accused person had been im- 
prisoned, see (§. 137. n. 2.) as in the case of eioayyeAia mentioned in De- 
mosth. }. 1. p. 720. 20. 


12) Antipho de cede Herod. c.9: xpérov fy yap xaxotpyoc tvde- 
Secypévoc govov dleny gevyw, 8 oddeig rwror’ Exabey ty TZ yy TabTy.— 
Hlepit ydp ray cdexrey cal \wroduréy 6 vdpmoc ceirat. Compare at large 
Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. iii. 16. p. 261—264; Ullrich, p. 246; Meier 
u. Schomann, p. 229; Platner’s Pr. u. Kl. ii. p. 167—170. who reckons 
among the caxovpyot, not only thieves, edéwrat, but dvdpamodioral, pla- 
giarii ; (see Lysias, adv. Theomn. c. 10.) Awmrodvrat, grassatores, (the 
term izarwcxdéwrat is not attic; comp. Victor. Var. Lectt. vii. 17; Tay- 
lor ad Demosth. t. iv. p. 242, Scheferi), roeywpuyor, parietum perfossores, 
rupBwpouxot, bustirapi, sectores sonarii, Badayridropot, and yénrat, jug- 
glers, (see Sturz ad Empedocl. Fragm. p. 37—46.) 


13) Hence trtpednrai raéyv caxoipywy, Antiph. de cede Herod. c. 17. 


14) Plat. Epist. vii. p. 342. C ; coll. Xenoph. Hell. ii. 4. 38; Andoc. 
de Myster. c. 90; Meier de bonis, p. 187, sqq., although Ullrich, p. 258, 
sqq., confounds one with the other. 


§. 140. The proceedings both in public and private 
actions, commonly began! by a summons of the ac- 
cused by the accuser? in person, and attended by his 
witnesses®; this took place in court. The indictments 
was then given in to the proper authorities‘ in writing, 
and attested by the witnesses; without this attesta- 
tion., it could not be received®; against a false accu- 
sation, the defendant had recourse to the ypap} evdo- 
xantelac’, In private suits, the parties then proceeded 
each to deposit forfeit-money, xputaveia®, In a suit for 
sums of from 100 to 1000 drachmas, three drachmas 
was the amount to be paid for each party; for sums 
of from 1001 to 10,000 drachmas, thirty drachmas, and 
so on progressively in that proportion®. The loser 
refunded the expense the other thus incurred”. In 
public suits, mention is only occasionally" made of a 
sapdoracss, paid in by the accuser at the commencement 
of the proceedings, as his contribution to the expense 
attending them. Different from both these was the 
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xaparaPod}, a deposit made by parties who put in con- 
flicting claims to possession or inheritance of pro- 
perty*. In claims on property forfeited to the state, 
one-fifth of the amount of the claim was deposited ; 
in private suits only a tenth’. In cases of appeal, 
the deposit was called xapdBoror '6, 


1) For a brief account, see Matthia, |. 1. p. 257, sqq.; Wachsm. ii. 1. 
p- 323, sqq. 


2) KAjow, rpdoxdnorg, see Schém. att. Proc. p. 575—593 ; Platner’s 
Proc. u. KI. i. p. 114, sqq. ; Petiti Legg. iv. 2. p. 401, sqq. 


3) KAnrijpec, eAnropec, wAnreborrec, comp. Aristoph. Nub. 1219.— 
Were these the constant attendants in the courts, vrnpérat ray dicaoréy, 
Lex. Rhetor. post Phot. Pors. p. 677) ? Salmas. Misc. Defens., p. 858 ; 
st.ad Plat. Legg. p.422. On the other hand, see Herald. Obs. ad J. 
A. et R. vi. 12. p. 473 ; Hudtwalcker’s Diat. p. 28 ; Heffter, p. 282, who, 
however, is right in asserting that particular summonses were issued in 
cases from beyond the seas. Comp. Aristoph. Av. 1422, and fespecially 
147, cdyrijp’ Gyovo’ ZowHey 7) Dada yla.—See further details in Platner, 
i. p- 116, and on the Zadapivia and Idpadoc, comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. 
ii. 7; and Petiti Miscell. ii. 5. 


4) Antic dicnc, \ayxave xpd¢ dpyovra, revi revdc, comp. Taylor ad 
Lysiam, p. 596, Rsk.; Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 173 ; Schom. ubi sup. p. 595 
—598. 


5) ’AmpéoxAnrog Sixn, Demosth. Mid. c. 25. p. 544. 3. 


6) Schomann, p. 600, sqq.; Platner, i. Pp 123, sq. and on the phrase 
dvaypagecy in general, Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 81, sq. 


7) Demosth. adv. Nicostr. p. 1251. 20, and more in Boeckh in his 
Ind. Lectt. hib. 1817—18 ; Platner, i. p. 417, sqq. 


8) Ilpuraveia, sacramentum, hence mp. Oeivar, to accuse, Aristoph. 
Nubb. 1145. See Heffter, p. 239, and on law expenses in general, 
Boeckh, Pub]. Gcon. ii. p. 64., sqq. Schomann, Att. Proc. p. 612—621 ; 
Platner, i. p. 174, sqq. 


9) *‘* In levibus autem causis sacramentum non deponebant, eaque cause 
Gyvev wputaveiwy dicebantur, teste Hesychio,” says Valesius ad Harpocrat. 
p- 165. 


10) Pollux, viii. 38: . . . 6 dé yrrnOeic aredidov rd rap’ dpgotipwy 
Cobiv, hap Bavoy dé adrd ot dueacrai. Comp. also Valesius, 1. c. p. 325. 


11) Harpocratio, p. 235: ’Apiororédne 0 tv’ AOnvaiwy wodcreig repl 
OeopoOeray gnoiv odtrwe' eici dé ypapai mpdc avrove, WY mapacraotg 
riBerat, Eeviag nai Swpokeviacg wai Wevdeyypapiic nai WevdorAnoiag cai 
WevdoxAnoiac nai BovrAEdcewe Kai dypagiov Kai potxsiac. Also in cases 
of ixdexacia; see Andoc. de Myster. c. 120. That it amounted only to 
one drachma, has been concluded by Boeckh, from the single case of the 
mapdoraoic before the Dietete; see below, §. 145. Comp. Heffter, 
p- 129. 


12) The following were exceptions: Iseus de Pyrrh. c. 46: obre rpv- 
raveia obre wapaoracee obdepia Tiere Tey sioayyedAdy. Isocr. adv. 
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Lochit. init. : wepi pévov (7) robrov ray ddunparwy (aixlac and $Bpewc) 
cai Sinag cai ypagdc dvev rapaxaraBodijc éxoinoay. On the Phasis, 
(§. 136.) see Boeckh, Publ. Ccon., ii p. 95, sq. and a different account 
Schomann, Att. Proc. p. 614. 


13) Harpocratio, p, 232: of adugeoBnrovyrec ypnpdrwy rivaey dedy- 
pevpévwr wpdc ry wodcy, caiol wept eAnpwy F érucAnpwy wpdc idwrac 
dyriiucouvrec dpylpuy re careribecay, cai rovrou ixpny atrove orépe- 
ofa, ef riv Sieny nrrnOeiev. See more in Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. 
ubi supra. 


14) 'EvervoenrrecOar, see Demosth. adv. Timoth. 1197, sq.; Meier de 
bonis damn. p. 220—225; Blum, Prolegg. ad Demosth. Timocr., p. 25; 
Heffter, p. 276; Platner, Proc. und Klag, ii. p. 125, sqq. comp. his Beitr. 
p. 215. 


15) Auwdtcasias, see above, §. 121. n. 7; and comp. Demosth. adv. 
Macart. p. 1051. 22: xnpirrovrog rov xnpuxoc, et rig dugeoByrely 7 
wapaxaraBdAXey BotrAErat Tov KANpov f} Kara yévoc fH Kara OuaPHeac, 
also Pollux, viii. 32; Harpocratio, p. 20; and more in Bunsen de jure 
hered. p. 86—92; Otto, 1. 1. ii. p. 5, sqq.; Meier att. Proc. p. 368 ; Plat- 
ner, il. p. 17, sq. 


16) Poll. viii. 63: rd 62 wapaxraraBadddpevoy Eri ray igéicewy, Sep 
ol viv rapaBddtoy Kadovor, TapadBoroy ’AptororéAne Néyer. See more 
below, §. 145. 


§. 141. After this preliminary, the proceedings be- 
fore the magistrate, properly speaking, began' by each 
party attempting to make good his case*; to this end 
they attested on oath® the truth of their respective 
assertions ; but if the defendant, instead of abiding 
the result of the suit‘, and thus giving evidence on it, 
produced a counter plea’, the original case was sus- 
pended until judgment had been obtained, from a full 
court of judges, on this counter plea®. If, however, 
either party fully established his case before the magis- 
trate’, the latter could give sentence at once and of his 
own authority®, as very commonly happened in dis- 
putes respecting inheritance®; the party who was 
cast had then no resource but by recurring to the 
dixn Wevrdouaprupay against his adversary’s witnesses”, 
The proceedings before the magistrates, however, 
seldom went farther than the receiving depositions 
and evidence!', which was sealed up in cases”, and 
kept till the day of trial. Besides the evidence of 
documents and witnesses, the depositions of slaves on 


a 
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the rack"® were also received, being, in fact, consi- 
dered of more weight than the testimony of free- 
men", ‘These were taken by regular officers, whose 
business it was to preside at the torture”. Any 
one might offer his own slave to be thus examined, 
or demand that of his opponent’*; if the latter re- 
fused, the refusal afforded a presumption against 
him; for which reason, this, and similar challenges, 
(xpoxayoes)?, were frequently resorted to, in order to 
supply the deficiency of other evidence. 


1) ’Avdxpuic, comp. Petiti Legg. iv. 3. p. 405, sqq.; Heffter, p. 285, 
sqq.; Schomann, Att. Pr. p. 622, sqq. ; Platner, i. p. 131, sqq.; Bernard. 
de Archont. p. 61, sqq. 


2) ‘“Avreypagy, comp. Demosth. adv. Stephan. i. p. 1115, and particu- 
larly Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 27. C., a passage which bas been overlooked by 
Schomann, p. 629.—Sometimes a counter plea was set up, Orav rig xpivd- 
pevog dyrixarnyopg, Poll. viii. 58, see Schomann, p. 651—657. 


3) Hence dtwpocia, or dyrwuocta, xadtiras dt otrwe, says Harpocr. 
p- 3), évetds) dvrapyvoy oi duwxovrec ai ot gevyovrec, ol pey ddnOH Ka- 
TnNYOpijea, ot 52 d\nOH dwodoynoacBa. See more in Hudtwalcker 
Diatet. p. 75, sqq. ; Heffter, p. 209, and Plat. de Legg. xii. 4. p. 948, 
who derives the practice from Rhadamanthus; compere Hoc ’s Kreta, 
li. p. 198. 


4) Ev@vdicia, conf. Argum. Demosth. adv. Phorm. p. 906. 13: ratra 
yap tori ry ebOudtxlay dywnZéopuevoy nai roic Emcpepopévorc EyeANpacey 
adxavrivroc, aX’ obk dvawpovvrog tov wepi abrdv aydva Kai Ti» elo- 
aywyny rijc dienc. See p. 908. 8. 


5) Pollux, viii. 57: Tapaypagn, ray ric pr) cicaywytmov elvat AEyy 
Thy Cicny, 7} we Kexptpévoc, } we apepivoc, ) we TOY ypdvwy LEnxdvTwr, 
dy olc¢ det xpivecOa . . . olov obx eloayyeXiac, adAd Tapaydpwy, ob dn- 
pooig add’ isigy fh we ob rapa rodbrow KpivecOa déov. See more in 
Petit, iv. p. 429—432; Heffter, p. 269—298 ; Schom. p. 631—638 ; 644 
—650 ; Platoer, i. p. 138—160.—The time within which it was requisite 
that an action should be brought (po0ecpia), was five years, at the latest, 
see Demosth. adv. Phorm. p. 952. 19; adv. Nausim. p. 989. 17; 993. 4; 
in cases of contracts only one (rac éyyvac éwereioug elvar, Demosth. adv. 
Apatur. p. 901. 8.) 


6) Pollux, viii. 58: nai 7 mapaypagy 6& dyriypagy Eoxe, 01d Kai 
xposépxerat. Compare the orations of Demosthenes against Zenothemis, 
Apaturius, Phormio, Lacritus, Pantenetus, Nausimachus, and Xenopithes, 
and for Phormio.—The appellant then spoke first, comp. Demosth. adv. 
Stephan. p. 1103. 10: wrpordaBwy O& pov wore mpdrepog AéyELY, ia Td 
wapaypagiy eivat cai pr) evOvdicig etotévat, and Hudtw. p. 153, sq. 


7) Atapaprupia, says Harp. p. 84, rpdmog ric hy wapayragig ... - 
Cragéper Ot ryi ry Stapaprupiay yiverOat ob povoy bd THY gEevydyTwY 
GAG Kaivro roy dwxdyrwy. Hence also it is sometimes contrasted with 
the esOuduxia ; comp. Iseeus de Philoctem. c.3 and 43 ; de Apollod. c. 3; 
and more in Schom. p. 639—644; Platner, i. p. 163—174. 


OO 
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8) Demosth. adv. Leochar. p. 1098.3: ire roivuy rd rv dcapapre- 
poivrey pépoc ovre dtuxacripta ba dy, obre dywvec kyiyvoyro’ rwhve yap 
wavyra Taira rd riv Siapaprupiey yivog cai dorsi cicaywyite Tic 
eig rd Cnacrnpwy. Comp. Heffter, p. 348—356. If, as often Tappened, 
the suit (nevertheless; proceeded, it was because the dcapaprupia was 
directed only against particular counts and incidental paragraphs of the in- 
dictment. Compare, for instance, Lysias adv. Pancleon. c. 14. 


9) Acadccacias, comp. §. 121. n. 7; §. 140. n. 15. 


10) Isseus says, very pointedly, de Dicwog. c. 16: pedAbvrwy Oo Hpey 
avrépvveOa Cupapripnoe Atwyapne ovroci yn ewiducoy elvat roy cd5j 
Hpivy. ‘Exwempapiver 0 npey, 7 pty Ankec rou cAnpou dteypagy, 7 Oe 
rev Wevdopaprupoy icn sioyer. mp. also Harpucratio, |. I. and s. v. 
avropayeiy, p. 57 

11) Aristot. Rhetor. 1. 15.2: eioi d wivre rév dpOpder vdpot, pap- 
rupec, ovvOijxat, Bacavoc, Spxoc, comp., on this point at large, Heffter, 
p- 301, sqq. ; Schomann, p. 658, sqq. ; Platner, i. p. 213, sqq. ; Wachsm. 
li. 1. p. 329, sqq. 

12) ’Exivoc, dyyocg Tt xadxovy 7) Kai ix xepdpov, see Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1436, and more in Hudtw. p. 128; Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. 
p- 74. Comp. especially, Demosth. adv. Boeot. de nom. p. 999. 17: 
ravra él pH ceonpacpivwy Hon cuviBy Tov iyivey, cdy pdaprupac diy 
Tapeaxouny. 

13) Bacavoc, comp., at large, Mich. Henr. Gribner Obss. de usu tor- 
mentorum apud Athenienses, in his Opuscc. select. Juris publ. et priv. 
(Hal. 1722), part v. p. 156—162; J. F. Reitemeier Comm. de origine et 
ratione questionis per tormenta apud Grecos et Romanos, (Gott. 1783); 
E. C. Wesphal, die Tortur der Griechen, Romer, und Deutschen (Halle, 
1785) ; and, for the different sorts of torture in use among the ancients, 
(cripak, rpdxoc, vorptyic, x. T.A., Aristoph. Ran. v. 630), Jo. Laurent. 
de rebus publ., etc., c. vil., in Gron. Thes. t. vi. p. 3687—3710.—The 
freeman was exempt from it by the decree of Scamandrius, Andoc. de 
Myster. c. 43; comp. Meier de bonis, p. 53. 

14) Anaxim. Rhetor. xvi. 1: meordérepdv tort Bacavog papripey' 
roic piv yap wapruct cupdipe moddanee PeboacOa’ roic dé BacarLopi- 
votg Avotrerct radnOH Asyerv. See the numerous quotations from the 
orators, given by Hudtwalcker, p. 51, and, on the ease with which false 
witnesses might be procured, Demosth. adv. Apatur. p. 904. 10; adv. 
Callicl. p. 1273. 21; compare the expression, ipyuornpia poxOnpey ay- 
Opwarwy, which occurs, adv. Zenoth. p. 885. 2; adv. Panten. p. 978. 6; 
adv. Boeot. p. 1010. 24. 


15) Bacamorai, Hudtwalcker, p. 170, sqq. 
16) See Antipho de Choreuta, c. 23 ; Iswus de Philoct. c. 16. 


17) Demosth. adv. Steph. p. 1106. 6: ofopa: yap mavrag opac etdévan, 
Sri, Soa py duvardy mpdc vptc ayayeiy tori roy wWexpaypivwy, Todrwy 
mpoxAnoeuc evpiOncay ... oloy et Te wiwpakrat tlw wou ric ywpac, 
conf. adv. Zenoth. p. 887. 5: éairhy dpxyny rav Tupacovciwy, and also, 
ic Spxov, Bacavoy, tudavav cardcracw (Iseus de Philoctem. c. 31), 
x.r.A. See Salmas. Misc. Deff. p. 884; Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. 
vi. 14, p. 479—487; Taylor ad Demosth. adv. Theocr. t. v. p. 477, 
Scheeferi; especially Hudtwalcker, p. 41—58; and Heffter, p. 316—320; 
Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 338. 

18) Hence also they were stipulated for, generally in writing, or at least 
by verbal agreement. Demosth. adv. Panten. p. 978. 
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§. 142. The proceedings before the court itself! were 
simple ; each party, regularly, spoke twice*, sometimes 
but once; generally the senior first®; the length of the 
speeches depended on the number of clepsydre‘ 
which the magistrate had assigned that each should 
have, according to the importance of the subject’. 
The water was stopped only whilst quotations from 
the laws, and other documents were being read°. 
The evidence’ appears to have been generally; pre- 
sented by each party in writing, and to have been 
submitted to the witnesses in court to be confirmed by 
them on oath®. Any one who was éro,, and not 
very nearly related to the other party, might be legally 
compelled to give evidence’, unless he positively as- 
serted on oath his ignorance of the matter’. Against 
persons who failed in their promise to appear on evi- 
dence, the party interested might have recourse to an 
action for compensation of damages". Both witnesses 
and principals were obliged to appear in court in 
person!2; it was only on extraordinary occasions that 
the attestations of an absentee could be admitted or 
received, on report from another party™®. As re- 
garded the principals themselves, they were repre- 
sented by their legal assistants, or counsel'*; on 
whose pleadings, however, they seldom wholly rested 
their case’ ; whence it became very common to pro- 
cure speeches drawn up by professional orators’. 

1) See Heffter, p. 320—325; Schémann, p. 704—728 ; Platner, i. p. 
181—190. 


2) Anaxim. Rhetor. xviii. 3: roy piv vopoOérny rpoordta, dio déb- 
yove Tay dyrlixwy ixdorp drodovvat: comp. Antiph. de Choreuta, c. 
4; Demosthenes indeed gives a different account, de F. L. p. 407. 17. 


3) Argum. Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 769; adv. Androt. p. 592. 22 ; 
comp. Herald. Obss. J. A. et R. vii. 16. p. 556; Platner, 1. 122; and 
Eschin. F. L.c. 7. This, however, could take place only in public pro- 
secutions, comp. Heffter, p. 243, Svyxarnyopety. 


_ 4) Acapeperpnpévn jyipa, conf. Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 63, and more 
in Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 72 ; Schomann, p. 713—716; comp, 
also Davis. ad Cic. Tuscul. ii. 26; and, on the name dyvayen (Plat, 
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Thest. p. 172. £1) Maussac. ad Harpocr. p. 163, sq. The Clepsydra is 
minutely described in Simpticius ad Aristot. de Ceelo, fol. 127, bY Comp. 
Peyron. de Emped. et Parmen. Fragm. (Lips. 1810), p. 5, aq and 
G. C. Burchardi de ratione temporis ad perorandum in judiciis publ. apud 
Romanos (Kil. 1829.) 


5) Comp. Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1052. 20: && dvdyene yap Hv ry 
dpxovri, dppopia écdory tyyéa rev dupeoBanrobyrey wai rptic yods rp 
vorépp Adyw: ALschin. F. L. c.35: wpdg Evdexa yap apooptac év dua- 
Beperpnpévy TY rpépg Kpivopat. Only the dixat raxwoewc were aviv 
bdaroc, comp. Harpocr. p. 161.—Hence the expressions, ty rqi tug bdan 
(Demosth. F. L. p. 359. 6: i. q. év ry Eup AOyw, Aschin. ¥. L. c. 16), 
mapadiou pe rd sup (Dinarch. adv. Demosth. extr.), tipa rd tdwp, 


x. TA. 


6) ’EzitaBe rd tdwp, Iseus de Menecl. c. 34; Lysias adv. Pancleon. 
c. 4, etc. Comp. Goethe’s Reise nach Italien, p. 156. 


7) On the witnesses in general, see Petiti Legg. iv. 7. p. 440—451 ; 
Salmas. Misc. Deff. c. 30, passim, with Herald. 1. c. vi.c.9,sqq. ; Heffter, 
p- 304310; Schom. p. 665—678 ; Platner, i. p. 215—237 ; Wachsm. 
i. 1. p. 332. 


8) Atschin. adv. Timarch. c: 28; Iseeus de Astyphil. c. 19; Demosth. 
adv. Aphob. p. 849. 15. But compare adv. Stephan. p. 1132. 10: 
AekevKwpEvoy ypappareioy and pddOn, with the remarks of Herald. p. 
459, and Platner, i. p. 232, sq.; on uadOn, Poll. x. 58, with the doubts 
expressed by Martorelli de Theca Calam. i. p. 71—76. 


9) Aschin. adv. Timarch. c. 20; compare Poll. viii. 37: xAnrevecOai 
tort rd eadsioGar cic paprupiay, ixxArAnrevecOar Ot rd dicny dpeirery iwi 
rip Tac xtN\iag raraBadsiy, on which see Salmas, |. c. p. 886; on the 
other hand Heraldus, p. 487, defines cAnrevey as follows: ei qui non 
aderat, quum et denuntiatum erat, aut citatus non respondebat, panam 
legitimam irrogari postulare — ? 


10) Compare Iseus, de Astyphil. c. 18; Demosth. adv. Aphob. p. 
850. 19, and particularly adv. Nezr. p. 1354: réy 0 “Immapyxoy opiv 
Kao cai dvayxdow paprupety f bloprvc8at card roy vopor, Fe xAnrev- 
ow avrov. 


11) Aeeropaprupiou Sixn, see Meier u. Schomann, p. 387—392, coll. 
673, where reference is rightly made to Demosth. adv. Zenoth. p. 890. 18, 
in refutation of Herald. p. 488, who had identified it with cAnredecy, and 
limits the latter proceeding to public causes. Boeckh also seems to con- 
found the two, Publ. Gcon. ii. p. 98. Compare Heffter, p. 307, who very 
correctly describes the dixyn Aeopaprupiou as a dixn BAABne, from De- 
mosth. adv. Timoth. p. 1190. 


12) Platner, i. p. 94; Schém. p. 707, sqq. There was no legal age, 
(see §. 129. n. 5); compare Herald. 1. c. p. 471. 


13) Demosth. adv. Stephan. p. 1130, sqq.: & dy eidy reg wai ofc dy 
mwapayéynrat yevopuévotc, ravra paprupeiy Kedevovoww ty ypappareip 
Yeypappéva, iva pyr adgertiv iy pndév, pyre wpooOcivac roig yeypap- 
pévowc, axdny 0 obk twat Cwvrog paprupeiv, ddAG TeOvedroc, rey dé adv- 
vaTwy Kai vmepopiwy ixpaprupiay yeypaypévny ty ypappareip, w. T. Xr. 
Compare Salmas. p. 824, sqq., and Herald. p. 461—463 ; and on the i«- 
paprvpia see also Iseus de Pyrth. c. 20, 21. 


14) TlapdxAnro, Demosth. F. L. init. Aschin. F. L. extr., wapa- 
Kade dé EvBovrov suvnyopoy, coll. adv. Ctesiph. c. 67; Demosth. }. 1. 
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p- 434. 15; Andoc. de Myster. extr.: Aeipo, “Avure, Kigans, ire 62 cai 
of guNérac of yonpivor por cvvdixety. Compare at large, Salmas. Mise. 
Deff. p. 854, sqq.; Herald. 1. c. vi. c. 10. 12. p. 452, sqq.: 467, sqq. ; 
Heffter, p. 106. In course of time this became a trade ; see Plat. de Legg. 
xl. extr. 


15) Demosth. pro Phormione, mit.: rjy piy daspiay rev NOywy Kat 
we dduvdrwe iyee Doppiwy, abroi mayrec opare. Still the party con- 
cerned seems to have said a few words, at least by way of preface, see adv. 
Neer. init. ; 


16) Anaxim. Rhetor. xxxvi. §. 22: tay d2 dtaBddrAwory Hpac, we yé- 
ypappévovg Adyoug Aéyopey . . . we éti prog rivi cvynyopovper ... 
(§. 24.) cai tay rig pac dudleoOa déyy Sisdone 7) Adyoug Oicavexovde 
cvyypagay,x.T.r. Conf. Plat. Euthyd. p. 272. A.; 289. D.; 305. A.; 
Pheedr. p. 257. C., ibique Ast. (Ann. in Platon. Opp. i, p. 501); hence 
Aoyorowi, Aoyoypagot i. q. sogiorai, Demosth. de F., L. p. 417, extr., and 
more in Pierson ad Moer. p. 244. 


§. 143. The judges gave their votes! as soon as the 
pleadings ended, and without deliberation’, by white 
or black pebbles, or they used such as were solid or 
perforated?; an equality of votes was considered equi- 
valent to an acquittal‘. In case of conviction, the 
next proceeding was an estimate of the penalty to be im- 
posed’, not only in public, but in private suits®, accord- 
ing as they were civil or criminal. Hence all causes 
were distinguished into two classes’, dyives tipyroi, or 
&riunrol, according as the law had fixed the penalty ® or 
left it to the discretion of the judges® to decide, after 
again hearing the parties on this point also’, what 
fine or punishment" they would inflict”. There 
were cases in which the law enacted that one of the 
judges should propose an aggravation of the penalty}. 
If the sentence decreed the payment of damages, or 
of a fine, or surrender of disputed property, a time 
was fixed", within which, unless the condemned per- 
son gave full security to the prosecutor”, he became 
subject to the d%«y éevays!®, which entailed an equal 
penalty to the state. In public suits, the convicted 
party was at once declared @ripoc, as a state debtor, 
and could then escape personal constraint only by 
means of securities; if the debt was not discharged 
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within the time appointed”, it was doubled ; and in 
case of still farther delay, the state might satisfy its 
demand by the seizure of all the debtor's property ”. 


1) See Petiti Legg. p. 419, sqq.; Schomann, p. 720, sqq.; Platn. i. p. 
188 ; particularly the octin Suecarucd in Poll. Ls 16 (and x. 61): obp- 
Bodoy, Baxrnpia, rivaxwoy, wivdacioy rinntixoy, padOn, y earHdirro rd 
mivanioy® tyxevrpic, y elAxoy Tiy ypappny? paxpa dé ixaXéiro, fjy ca- 
ratiaZoyrec elAxoy (Aristoph. Vesp. 106, with the commentt.)- xnpdc, 
catioxog, tyivoc, Wigoc, kdepbdpa, yowpivat, atrep joay Kéyxat Gaddr- 
rua’ avg 58 cai yadeacg txomoavro card pipnow, Kai oxdvdvra, 
x. r. X., and on the mode of proceeding, Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 1146; 
Vesp. 987. The use of droxetporovety for dxopngiZecOar, which occurs in 
Iseeus de Philoctem. c. 37, is uncommon ; comp. Schém. de Com. p. 123. 
The case which is mentioned by Isaius de Dicmog. c. 18: ovyxwpotvruy 
mais T~ Gpxorre py ocvvapOpueiy adAG ovyxsar rac Yipouc, was pe- 
culiar. 

2) Aristot. Polit. ii. 5.8: dv péy rg dtairg .. . xocvodoyoUrra: ddAn- 
Aowg epi rig xpioewe, ty dt roig dueaornpiog ode Eorcy, GAA Kai Tob- 
vayrtioy rovTy ray vouoberey ol woddoi wapackevaZovory, Sxwe ot dt- 
kacrai x) Kowwodoyevras mpdg adANdove. 


3) ‘H ccarerpurnpivn Wigoc, Esch. adv. Tim. c. 33. 


4) Eurip. Electr. 1270; Anaxim. Rhetor. xviii. 3; Strabo, ix. p. 617. 
A., and the Dissertt. de calculo Minerve, by Boecler (in the Diss. aca- 
dem. (Argent. 1701.) t. i. p. 200 —238) ; Gloeckner (Heidelb. 1676), and 
A. C. Stockmann (Lips. 1496) ; Senec. Epist. 81: Reus sententiis pari- 
bus absolvitur et semper quidquid dubium est humanitas inclinat in melius. 
Conf. Stanl. ad A’sch. Eumen. 738—756. 


5) Eschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 65: iwaddy rg rpwry Wye pa ALO 
rd mapavopoy, Hon rd rpiroy tiwp tyxetrat Tg rypHoe : comp. Demosth. 
de F. L. p. 434.15: dai péy rigg rpwrne Whgov odd braxovoat cadobpe- 
voc nOéAnoag, tig dt rd riunua dvaBde, x. Tr. X., and more in Heffter, p. 
332, sqq.; Schomann att. Proc. p. 724, sqq. 


6) Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. iii. 1. p. 191, sqq. (opposing Salmas. 
Misc. Defens. p. 236, sqq.) denies this, except in the single case of the 
dixn aixiag (Harpocr. p. 11), appealing chiefly to Demosth. adv. Mid. c. 
9; coll. Lex. Rhetor. cit. p. 667. Consult, however, Heffter, p. 239; 
Meier, att. Proc. p. 184, sqq.; we must take care to follow Platner, i. p. 
192, sqq., in distinguishing between criminal prosecutions and mere pecu- 
Diary suits. 

7) Compare Herald. iii. 1—6, and Matthie de Jud. p. 275—277 ; 
Heffter, p. 177 ; Meier att. Proc. p. 171, sqq. 


8) ‘Artunric adywyv, Demosth adv. Mid. p. 543. 16; adv. Aphob. p. 
834.27; adv. Panten. p. 978. 10; adv. Cahtil. p- 1276. 20, 1278. 27. 
According to Meier, even when the law allowed of an alternative, but He- 
raldus and Platner, p. 196, are of a different opinion. 


9) So Harpocratio, p. 53; Suidas and others assert the contrary. 


10) ‘Exdyey ripnpa, ripadoOat rivi revoc (Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 36. B), 
and ayrerepacBat or vroriao8at (comp. Xenoph. Apol. Soer. c. 23, with 
the commentt., and Buttmann ad Arg. Demosth. Mid. p- 2)) 3 see above, 
n. 5, and Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 89.—Even in private causes (da- 
mages), see Heffter, i. p. 335. 
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11) “O rs xp wadeiy 4 drortcat, Schomann att. Proc. p. 739; Ast. 
ad Plat. Remp. p. 356.— According to Demosth. Lept. §. 134, Ey éxdory 
ripnua vrdpyet bud Tov vopov,... dmdrepoy ay Td Straornpy Tinney, 
waGciv 7 axorioa, dupdrepa 2 pn) eéorw, but see Platn. i. p. 205, sqq. 

12) Tesgy, Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 737.21, thus, roy imecyeypap- 
pévwy, adv. Aphob. p. 847. 7; rijv paxpdy, Aristoph. Vesp. 106; comp. 
n.1. Were they obliged to chuse between the estimate of the prosecutor 
and that of the defendant, or might they take a middle course? See Heff- 
ter, p. 334 ; Platner, i. p. 201. 

13) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 733. 10: dedéoOan dé. . . bay epoorisn- 
oy ) ‘HNtaia* rpooripacba di roy Bovdépevor, Stay wepi Tov ripnpa- 
roc gy. Compare Boeckh’s Publ. (con. ii. p.90, sqq.; Meier de bonis 
damn. p. 108. 

14) IlpoOeepia, see Argum. Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 768. 12; 
hence ixapdGecpog i. q. vrephpepoc, dilatory. See the execution of the 
sentence in Heffter, p.453, sqq.; Schomann att. Proc. p. 739—752 ; Plat- 
ner, i. p. 429—442, 

15) ’Evixyvpa AaBeiv, tvexvpalecOa, see Salmas. de modo usur. c. 
xili.; Hudtwalcker, p. 130, sqq. Sometimes by aid of the Demarchs 
(Aristoph. Nubb. 37; comp. Platner’s Beitr. p. 223; and above, §. 111. 
n. 5); or an vrnpérnc (Demosth. adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1149. 25). 

16) Demosth. Mid. c. 24: Ag wy 6 brepnpepory cal Exwy, obdevdc 
yYauny xwrore THY TovToV, GAAd Aaxwy EodrAnc, K. T.A. Comp. ib. 
c. 13; Arg. adv. Onetor. p. 863, and more in Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et 
R. vil. 26, p. 619, sqq.; Hudtwalcker, p. 137—152 ; Boeckh’s Publ. (con. 
ii. p. 106; Meier att. Proc. p. 485—488 ; also Platner’s Proc. u. KI. ii. p- 
295, 8q., particularly on the original purport of the interdicti unde vi 

tEeidNery i. q. sEeipyerv, see Buttmann’s Lexil. ii. p. 148 ; Boeckh. ad 

- Inser. i. p. 810), from which afterwards arose the actio rei judicate. 
On the similar proceeding, called dien xapzot or évociou and ovciac, see 
Harpocratio. p. 224, and Heffter, p. 264, sqq. 

17) Till the ninth Prytany following ; see Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 
1347. 16. 

18) See Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 124, sqq.; Meier de bonis damn. 
p. 152, sqq.; and above, §. 124. n. 13; §. 126. n. 12—14. 


§. 144. Even the prosecutor who failed to make 
good his charge incurred certain penalties’, unless he 
obtained at least one-fifth of the votes in his favour. 
In public suits he forfeited 1000 drachme to the 
state, and could never again institute a similar suit. 
The same punishment was incurred if he declined 
to proceed with the case*. In private suits, he paid 
the defendant one-sixth of the amount of the disputed 
property‘, as a compensation for the inconvenience 
he had suffered in person or character. Finally, con- 
tumacious persons®, who did not appear within the 
time prescribed ° to clear themselves both before the 
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magistrates? and the courts who had cognizance of 
their cases, were considered as condemned®, Peti- 
tions for delay of trial were attended by a statement 
on oath of the grounds on which they were made’, 
and if opposed by the other party”, it rested with the 
court to decide on their admission or rejection. The 
sentence on a contumacious person used to be in- 
scribed on a pillar in mark of infamy ™. 


1) Lex. Rhetor. post Phot. Pors. p. 677: xpéoripoy (i. q. ErwBeria? 
comp. Harp. and. Phot. s. v.) Zcetro rq pr) peradaBdrre rb wépTroy pépoc 
Tey viguy (also robwixeyrroy, comp. Dind. Aristoph. Fragm. p. 48) 

. - ty Ct roic Snpociowe dyaoww enpovyro mpwrov wpdc artpiay (com- 
pare §. 124. n. 8) wore pn ekcivac pyre ypdavac8ar xapavdépwy, phre 
gaivey, pyre vonyetoOa- tdy duevoc pip bareEidOy, Opoime> epi dt 
ric eloayysXiac, tay pn peradraBy Td wéprror pipoc, ot diucacrai ripwert 
Comp. §. 133. n. 7. 


2) Xiac Hpdrz, comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. v.13; Herald. Obss. ad J. 
A. et R. vii. 16. p. 552, sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. Cécon. ii. p. 108, a0: 
Heffter, p. 180—132 ; Schomann att. Proc. p. 734—738; and on the art- 
pia more particularly, Meier de bonis, p. 133, sqq. 


3) Ei py éwe&ios, comp. Demosth. Mid. c. 14; adv. Theocrin. p. 1323. 
20; and more in Herald. ii. 10. p. 126; Hudtw. p. 159, aqq.; Heffter, p- 
443, sqq. and Platn. i. p. 126—-130, of whom, however, Platner in parti- 
cular insists on the practicability of an arrangement between the parties, 
even in public suits. 


4) At the rate of an obolus for a drachma, whence the term éwwfeNXia, 
comp. Demosth. adv. Aph. p. 834. 25; adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1158. 
20, and more in Boeckh, Publ. con. ii. p. 87, sqq., whose opinion, how- 
ever, that the defendant was bound to pay it, as well as the plaintiff, (espe- 
cially 6 aipeQeic¢, Poll. viii. 39,) has been more correctly restricted by other 
writers to the cases of cross-suits, (d4yreypapai) Paragraphe, and the like. 
Compare Poll. viii. 58; Heffter, p. 241, sqq.; Platner, i. p. 175—180, 
and particularly Schomann, p. 641, sqq., coll. 729—-734. Its occurrence 
in public lawsuits is restricted by Boeckh, ubi sup. p. 90, to the Phasis, 
as asserted by Pollux, viii. 48, but is totally rejected by Meier de bonis, 
p. 156, and Heffter, p. 190. 


5) "Epnpog dixn, Srav pr rapdyrwy dugoripwy 6 dtcacrhe rhy Wi 
doy ireviyxy ard row advroc, Anecdd. Bekk. p. 245. 14; hence ép#- 
pny caradecaley, dprsiv, aipeiv, earnyopety, x. T. X., comp. Hudtw. p. 
89, sqq.; Heffter, p. 356, sqq. 


6) "Oc tig tay Kupiay ur) dravr¢n, see at large Schom. p. 693, sq., 

particularly, Demosth. Mid. c. 24: ésrei wo nxev 1) cupia, mavra & Hon 

eEeAnrAvGa ra ik roy vouwy, drwpocia Kai mapaypagai, x. 7. d., with 
the Lex. Rhetor. cit. p. 673. 


7) For the case of the plantiff, see Platner, i. p. 132, He doubts, ii. p. 
xii, whether the defendant was also liable to it; but see Bekk. ‘Anecdd 
p- 185. 30: dicnc dvaxprotc, tdy pr) O8Ay 6 dedywy evpeOvas, pict yiy- 
yverat, from which Heffter has most unaccountably concluded the very re- 
verse. 
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8) But we are not to suppose that a pecuniary fine was also incurred, 
(Ui pian. ad Dem. Mid. c. 25.) See Hudtw. p. 98; Meier de bonis, p. 


9) Hence called trwpocia (drwpocia? Lex. Rhetor. cit. p. 665) ; 
comp. Harp. p. 290: ro umepridecOar dixny, rpopaoe ypwpevoy drodn- 
pig  véow ff rive réy wapaxdAnciwy, pel’ Spxov. See for instance, Dem. 
adv. Theocr. p. 1336. 12, and more in Hudtwalcker and Schémann, Il. cc., 
also Platner, i. p. 180, sqq. 


10) ’Av@vrwpooia, comp. Demosth. adv. Olympiad. p. 1174. 

11) ErmAcrevecOar, see Andoc. de Myster. c. 78, and more in J. T. 
Krebsius de Stelitis Athen., (Lips. 1744.) (reprinted in his Opuscc. p. 
43, sq.); Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 249. 

§. 145. The remedy against a sentence of contu- 
macy, lay in a suit for restitution in integrum'; ap- 
peals, strictly speaking, were not possible, since the 
public tribunal was a committee of persons represent- 
ing the highest power of the state*. Only when the 
condemned person could show that sentence had been 
obtained by means of false witnesses, and this only in 
certain cases*, might a reversion of the sentence be 
obtained‘; in others, he had no resource but by suing 
the witnesses*® and prosecutor for compensation 
It appears, that though complaints’ might be lodged, 
and lawsuits ® be commenced against public officers, 
for their conduct in the discharge of their judicial 
functions, appeals from their sentence never took 
place®. Most of those cases of appeal! which occur 
in the history of Athenian jurisprudence were only 
from the decisions of the public arbiters", who, it is 
true, (considering how constantly they were had recourse 
to, in consequence of the trifling expense * and freedom 
from danger attending proceedings before them,) may 
be considered as having formed the first tribunal be- 
fore which all private suits came. Additional grounds 
for considering them to have formed an actual court 
of justice, is furnished by the fact, that, for the sake 
of expediting public proceedings, and lessening the 
onerous duties of the magistrates, forty-four citizens 
were annually chosen by lot from each phyle ", to act 
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as public ta:ryra), and the magistrates ¥ again decided 
by lot, before which of these committees they should 
respectively send the private suits that came before 
them. No one could be elected who had not attained 
the age of at least fifty years’* It was the rule that 
an arbiter should be taken from the phyle of the 
party” accused, but by private agreement between 
the litigants, any one might be referred to”; it 
seems, however, that by such an arrangement, the 
right of appeal was lost ™. 


1) Poll. viii. 61: ’Avrivayeiv be diegy tiv, Oxore Tig 1) eapwv iv 
cxcacrnpip, caraxnpuyGeic cai pr) Uraxovery ipnuny opOAy ayridaxety 
ét éyrdc dv0 pnvey Urnpyer’ ei C& pr) TOUTO cxoin, Td iyyeypappevoy . 
wore cai drysog Hv. In cases which came before Dizetete (of whom we 
shall speak presently), it was called rij» pr) oboay dixny adyrAaxeiy, and 
it was requisite that it should be made within ten days ; compare the lexi- 
cographers, and, on the subject in general, Hudtw., p. 99—114; Heffter, 
p- 358, sq.; Schomann, p. 756, sq. ; Platner, 1. p. 396, sq. 


2) ’AvuredOvvor, Aristoph. Vesp. v. 607 ; comp. Demosth. adv. Ti- 
mocr. P- 737. 17, and Tittmann, p. 203; also, in particular, the lew in 
Dem. |. 1. p. 717. 20: S0wy ding xpérepoy iyivero H EvOiyn 7 Otadacia 
wepi rou ty ducacrnpiyp 7 idig h Ennocig, H Td Sn axédoro, py) ei- 
oayey xepi rovrwy tic Td Cicacrnpioy, pad imypngiZay rey apy 
unviva, ponde carnyopeiy lovrey, a be iSouy of vdpos, and more in 
Meurs. Them. Att. ii. 16; Petit. iv. 8. p. 451, sqq., and Herald. de re- 
rum judic. auctoritate, libri ii., appended to his Obss. et Emend., (Paris, 
1640.), annd reprinted in Otto’s Thes. Jur. civil. (Lugd. Bat. 1726.), t. 
ii. p. 1071—90. 


3) Schol. Plat. Legg. xi. p. 242, Rubok. : ci ladwoay Hroe Kayrec ot 
paprupse WevCopaprupia fy Uxep_pionc, ixpivero dvwOey y Sinn? ob« ixi 
wavtwy ci rey aywrwyr tyiyvovro avacuos ot cpicec, GA’ Sc dnor Ged- 
gpaorog iy Z vopwy, Exi povor Eeviag (§. 123, extr.) cai Wevdopapre- 
ptwy cai kAnper, comp. Iseus de Hagn. c. 46, and see more in Heffter, 
p- 343—346 ; Schomann, p. 761.—Platner, i. p. 407, seems to wish to ex- 
tend it to all public lawsuits alike. 


4) ’Avatuog fien, and radsyducia, comp. Hudtwalcker, p. 115—118; 
Schomann, p. 755. 


5) Compare § 14], n. 10, and on the cicy (or éxioxnyic, Demosth. 
adv. Apatur. p. 904. 12 ; comp. Bentleii Opuscc. p. 358, and Meier, p. 
385), wevCouaorrpesy in general, Boeckb, in the Ind. Lectt. hib. 1817— 
18 ; Meier att. Pr. p. 380. sqq.; Platuer, 1. p. 398, sqq.— Hence, the wit- 
nesses were said to be txerPrro: or Uxdcuos. comp. Iseus, pro Euphil. c. 
4. and 8: Eschin. F. L. c. 49; Demosth. F. L. p. 396. 17; adv. Ste- 
phan, p. 1130. 5;—or any third party? see Demosth. adv. Olympiod. p. 
1179. 20. 

6) By means of the ducy caxoreyvier, see Demosth. adv. Everg. et 
Mnuesib. p. 1139. 11, and more in the authorities just cited.— Hudtwalcker 
appears. however, to be wrong (p. 116.) in considering that this procedure 
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annulled any previous decisions, although Platner (i. p. 413—416) also 
joins in this opinion. 

7) Heffter says, p. 288 ; ‘‘ An appeal could not be made, but the dis- 
appointed plaintiff might bring the Archon to account in a legal manner, 
by the eisayyedia, xpoBod»), and so forth, and, so far, the case might 
be again brought before a court.” Platner differs from this opinion, i. p. 
313, but see an instance in Antipho de Choreuta, c. 43. 


8) A remarkable instance occurs in Andoc. de Myster. c.17: Eaevocr- 
moc bt Banstwy trapadidwow abrode ry Suaornpiy, kdrera 6 Tarhp 
waracrnoac tyyunrac typaaro réy Urevormmoy napavdpwr cai Hyw- 
vioaro ty taxwyriow AOnvaiwy, «. r.r. Could, however, any public 
prosecution be commenced against a public officer before he had been ac- 
tually suspended from his office? See Schomann de Com. p. 229, coll. att. 
Proc. p. 574, and, in the affirmative, Platner. i. p. 332. More below, §. 154. 


9) Plut. Solon. c. 18, does not bear on this point. Compare, however, 
de jure Magg. p. 65. 

10) See Poll. viii. 62: Epeore dé fiery Bray tic did Crarrnrwy f dp- 
éyrwv h Snporey (§. 123, n. 18), xi dacaorhy tpg, 7 awd Bovdijc txi 
Hpoyv 7 ard Snpov iwi ducaornproy (§. 1331) 4h dd duacrwy tri Een- 

Koy Oicaornpwoy, (see above, §. 116. n.6;) on which see Hudtwalcker, p. 
119—128 ; Schémann att. Proc. p. 766—772; Platner, i. p. 422—428, 

according to Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 348, even from sentences concerning 
omicide. | 


11) On these in general, see Sigonius, iii. 5; Petiti Legg. iv. 5. p. 433, 
#94: 5 Herald. Obss. v. 14. p. 370, sqq., and particularly M. H. Hudt- 

cker, iiber die Gffentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrichter—Diateten—in 
Athen ; (Jena, 1812.) 


12) The justice-fees, (rapdoracic, tapaxardoracte, see Poll. viii. 39, 
and more in Hudtw. p. 15—18), being only one drachma. 


13) Demosth. adv. Phenipp. P. 1042. 10: nynodpevoc F iyw rai pe- 
rplov cai ampaypovog elvat rodirou pi) ebOd¢ imi Kegadyy cig rd dexa- 
ornpuy BadiZey, x.r.d. According to Poll. viii. 126: waa obdepia Sicy 
piv ini dtacrnrdg tOeiy eiohyero, but see Hudtw., p. 33, and particu- 
larly Demosth. adv. Dionys., p. 1288. 24 ; sometimes even the Diztetes 
sent parties before a court, éginow atrove cic dueaornpiov, adv. Phorm. 
p. 913. 23.—On the frequency of appeals, see adv. Boeot. de dote, p. 1017. 
27: xal rdc wavy pixpde dixag cig upac égiaory. 

14) According to Ulpian ad Demosth. Mid. p. 542. 15, for we are not 
to read there with Heraldus, recoapdxoyra, ricoapec cal’ ixaorny pudny, 
comp. Hudtwalcker, p. 4, sqq. 

15) Pollux: éwexAnpovvro abroig at diatrat, Hudtw., p. 64—82. 

16) According to Suidas and Bekk. Anecdd. p. 186.1 ; according to 
Pollux and Hesych. i, p. 943, sixty. 

17) Hence Lysias adv. Pancl. c. 2: of rg ‘ImmoPowyrids SucaZovrec : 
comp. Demosth, adv. Everg. p. 1142. 26. Even against slaves, Plata. i. p. 
103. 

' 18) ’Excrpoms}, compromise; see Demosth. adv. Apatur. p. 897. 1, or 
wpdduog dixn, Aristoph. Fragm. p. 127, Dind. 
' 19) Compare at large, Hudtw., p. 156, sqq., especially p. 173—180. 

20) See the law in Demosth. Mid. c. 25, extr., which was a natural 

consequence of that given, adv. Phanipp. 1042, 22: xupioug elvas rd¢ 
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apd¢c G\AHouc dpodoyiac, dc Ay ivayrioy papripwy roanowvra. Com 
Isocr. adv. Callin. p. 802 ; Iseeus de Dicrog. c. 51, and particular De. 
mosth. pro Phano, p. 861, sq.: éxirpiat pe weloac . . . dxovoag auTé 
Sre el pe@ Spxov ravra dtarhoove, carayyeoovras riy txerpowiy, ixi 
rov cdnpwroy thOwy ccarnriy. . . wore ry Siacray’ ot Seeacrai F ee 
o0¢ Epijce,x.r. d., whence the public Dietete appear not to have been on 
their oath, agreeably to the assertion of Sigonius, who is wrongly contra- 
dicted by Hudtwalcker, p. 10. On the accountability of the Dizetetz, see 
above, §. 133, n. 12, below, §. 154. 


§. 146. Besides the Heliza and Dietetse, we find 
courts, or rather juries, chosen from persons of the 
same profession or craft!; thus, breaches of military 
laws came before courts martial*, profanations of mys- 
teries were examined only by initiated persons*; the 
Nautodice, although chosen by lot, seem to have been 
of the same description, charged with settling disputes 
concerning commerce and navigation‘. Suits of this 
last description were attended by peculiar privileges, 
and distinguished by special regulations®. They 
could, for instance, be discussed only during the six 
winter months, and it was required that no such suit 
should be pending above a month’; this last regula- 
tion, however, obtained in many other cases, especially 
in those connected with the mines 8, and the affairs of 
partners, and companies, (2payo °,) which, it is probable, 
also came before private juries. Finally, the Thirty, 
(afterwards increased to forty,) formed a peculiar class 
of rural judges, with power to decide petty cases, not 
involving more than five drachme ; all exceeding that 
amount they were obliged to send before the regular 
court in Athens ”, 


1) See Heffter, p. 397, sqq. ; Schomann, att. Proc. p. 133, and his re- 
view of Platner’s Proc., in the Berl. Jahrb. 1827, p. 1369, sqq. 


2) Lysias adv. Alcib. c. 5, 6; compare Schomann de sort. Judd. p. 
29, and Platner, ii. p. 94, who, however, invests the commanders, in time 
of war, with power of summary punishment; Gottling, in the Hermes, 
xxiii. p. 136, also asserts, that courts martial were held even in the He- 
liga ; comp. Tittmann, p. 227, and Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. xii. 2. p. 546. 


3) Andoc. de Myster. c. 28 and 31.—On the judicial powers of the 


Eumolpide (Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 601. 25), see Heffter, p. 405— 
408.; Platner, ii. p. 147—149. 
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4) See Lysias de pecuniis publ. c. 5, sqq., and more in Boeckh, Publ, 
(con. i. p. 69, and A. Baumstarck de Curat. Empor. et Nautodicis apud 
Athen. (Erb. 1828), p. 65, sqq., against Meier, att. Proc. p. . 
who considers them as eicaywyeic—though they were an dpyy! From 
Demosth. adv. Apatur. init., we should rather infer the Thesmothete# to 
have been sicaywyeic in such cases. 


5) Thus it a that even foreigners might, in such cases, appear in 
person ; comp. Platn. i. p. 89; Baumstarck’s Prolegg. in orat. Demosth. 
adv. Phorm. 1. (Heidelb. 1826), p. 33, sqq.; and on the regulations of the 
Athenian commerce in general, de Cur. Emp. p. 11, sqq., 36, sqq., coll. 
Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i. p. 67, sqq., and, on sea security, or bottomry, 
(réxocg vaurindg érepdrrove or dugorepdadovc) p. 145—154. On arrest 
for debt, see above, §. 139. n. 6. 


6) Demosth. adv. Apatur. p. 900. 5: ai d? Antac rev Stedy roi tp- 
Rdpore Eupnyvoi ciory d7rd Tov Bondpopiwvog péxpt Tov Movyvyiwvoc, iva 
Tapaxphpa ray éaiwy ruyéyteg adnadywyrat, comp. Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 


7) But this regulation seems to have been of later date than Xenoph. de 
reditu, c. 3; compare Hegesipp. de Halonn. p. 79. 23; Ullrich iiber die 
Eilfmaoner, p. 226. On the dixa eausrvoe in general, see Heffter, p. 


399-—405 ; Platner, i. p- 289—309. as the case the same with the 
Sixat xposxde (Poll. viii. 101)? 


8) Here compare Demosth. adv. Pantenet., and see more in Boeckh in 
the Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1825, p. 128, sqq. 


9) On the payor, see Petiti Legg. v. 7, p. 526, and particularly the 
two opponents of Salmas. Misc. Defens. c. i.—iii., and Herald. Obss. vi. 
c. 1—6; also Casaub. ad Theophr. Char. x. 2; Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. 
p- 328, sq. and Jan. Pan. de grati animi off. p. 128—145. Compare Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 590: ioc elyow rideopd re cig Td Kowwdy drddvat, 
Barep ot yur) Otddyrec cal drepor évopilovro, cai pera Biacg dryrovyro. 


10) Atcacrai card Snpove wepiidyrec, see Aristot. Polit. iv. 13.2, and 
the lexicographers ; Sigonius, iv. 3. p. 540. 10; Hudtwalcker, P: 36, 8q. 5 
Tittmann, p. 224 ; Schubert de Adil. p. 96—98 ; and particularly Meier 
u. Schomann, p. 77—82, and Platner, ii. p. 182-184, who also repre- 
sent them as ticaywyeic. Particularly in cases of aixia and rd wepi roy 
Braiwy, Demosth. adv. Panten. p. 976. 11. 


PART IV. 
Of the Public Officers themselves. 


§. 147. In considering the individuals who were 
charged with the transaction of public affairs in 
Athens !, an important and obvious difference is seen 
between the officers of the state, properly so called, 
and the salaried officials in their employ*. The latter 
were entirely at the discretion of their superiors®, and 
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might even be foreigners‘; the former. underwent a 
strict scrutiny respecting their right of citizenship, 
were invested with full powers for the execution of 
the laws5, and were responsible for their exercise of 
the same to the state® to whose authorised commis- 
sioners alone they rendered an account of their pro- 
ceedings during their period of office. These for- 
malities distinguished them not merely from their sub- 
officials, but also, it would seem, from such commis- 
sioners’, as being appointed on special occasions®, and 
for a limited time®, possessed neither the power nor 
the importance of regular magistrates. At any rate 
the Dokimasia and passing accounts before the Lo- 
gistee, were by law imperative’ only on magistrates 
elected by open vote (xe:porovéz) in the general assem- 
blies of the people, on commissioners charged with 
directing public works for any period exceeding thirty 
days, and on all who took cognizance of cases of the 
description mentioned in §. 137. The term 4px}, in 
its stricter acceptation, appears to have denoted only 
these three kinds of office, though in common lan- 
guage it never appears to have been thus limited”. 
The responsibility of the members of the two senates, 
of Priests, Trierarchs, etc., can have amounted to 
little more than a formal passing of accounts at the 
expiration of their respective offices '*. 


1) Compare at large, Sigonius de Rep. Ath. lib. iv; Petiti Legg. iii. 2. 
p: 300—344 ; Tittmann, p. 307—338 ; Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 29—36. 


2) Wachsmuth, i. 1. p. 191; particularly clerks (compare Wolf. ad 
Leptin. p. 384, and above, §. 127. n. 18), heralds, messengers, and such 
like ; Poll. viii. 114, is wrong.—According to Boeckh, Publ. (con. i. p. 
320, ‘* All the servants of the different authorities received salaries ..... 
Originally there was an important distinction between service (yxnpecia) 
and an office of government (dpy7) ; the former received a salary, the 
latter none.” Hence they were called Bavavoor (see §. 5. n. 9). 


3) Hence they were probably named after the office of their superiors 
(Poll. viii. 92: xpocaipodvrat (ot &pyovrec) cai ypapparéa) and were 
responsible to them, see de jure magg. p. 50, sq. 


4) Aristot. Polit. iv. 12.3: ai & vanperccai (2rqéiderar) wpde ac, ay 
euxopwa, rarrovos dotAovc. Compare Bekk. Anecdd.s. v. dnpudorog, p. 
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234.15; and on theoixéras dnudovocin particular. Aschin. adv. Timarch., 
c. 23, and Meier u. Schém. att. Proc. pp. 401 and 560. According to Pol- 
lux, 1. 1., the dokimasia was exacted only of the secretaries of the archons. 


5) Aristot. ibid.: Md\ora & we dade elrciy dpyd¢ Nexréov rab- 
rac, Seaic axodédora BovredecOai re wepi rivdy cai cpivat cai émird- 
Eat, cai paduora rovro, rd yap imirarray dpyuwrepdy tort. See more 
in my Diss. de jure et auct. magg. apud Athenienses, p. 33, 0+» and 
compare Joach. Perionius de Grec. et Roman. Magistratibus, lib. i. (in 
Gron. Thes. t. vi. p. 2761, sqq.) ; also Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 149, sqq. 


6) schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 5: obdeig toriy dyvwrebOuv0g ray cal 


bdxwoorv mpoc rd cowd xpocedOdyrwy. Compare Wachsmuth, i. 1. p. 
192, and below, §. 154. 


7) "Ermira, dacovia, Aschin. ibid. c. 4; compare Aristot. 1.1. and 
more in Schémann de Com. P. 307— 309 ; Heffter, p. 17; Platner’s Proc. 
u. KI. i. p. 314—317; also Baumstarck de Curat. Empor. p. 15, sqq. ; 
but see de jure magg. p. 40, sqq. 


8) Curationes (Cic. de Legg. iii. 4), xpaypareiaa mpooreraypivat 
card Wngtopa, Aschin. ibid.; compare Perion, 1. l. p. 2763. 


9) Boeckh, in the Publ. Gicon., states that thirty days (Elmsl. ad Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 858) was the usual time allowed to commissioners for the 
despatch of the business with which they were charged ; no commission 
could last longer without being considered” an apx7. 


10) A schin. ibid. : rd¢ xeiporoynr ag a&pxydc¢ wai rove imordarag rey 


Snpociwy ipywy cai maytag Soo. SiaxepiZovei re ry Tij¢ WéAEwWE WEOY 
7) rpiaxov® 


nptpag cai Soot AapBavovoerw yyepoviac Oaxcacrnplwy (§.137, 
extr., §. 138, n. 3), dpyew dSoxtpacGevrac tv ry duaornpiy cai Adéyor 
cai evOivac tyypadgey mpd¢ rode Noporac. 


11) Hudtwalcker, Diateten, p. 32; Baumstarck, |. 1. p. 24—28 ; com- 
pare also above, §. 125, n. 2. 


12) Aéschin. ibid. c. 5,6; compare de jure magg. p. 47, and respecting 
the council of 500, above, §. 126, extr.; also Andoc. de reditu, c. 19. 


§. 148. It has been already stated that access to all 
public offices formed, from the time of Aristides, an 
essential part of active citizenship; pecuniary qualifi- 
cation was not required till later, and only in a few 
cases}; nor could any stress be laid, agreeably to the 
principles of absolute democracy, on the capacity or 
personal worth of individuals. The scrutiny, dox:pacia, 
which candidates for office underwent’, was of a merely 
political character, and did not take place till after 
their election; the several interrogations, in which 
some have thought to discover proofs of the contrary, 
bear only on points involving legally exclusion from 
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the exercise of civic rights, such as neglect of reli- 
gious duties and those owed to parents, imputations 
of cowardice’, and such like. Inquiry into the polit- 
ical views and opinions of the person elected‘, was in- 
troduced at a late period. It was required that Ar- 
chons and Priests should prove the purity of their 
descent as citizens for three generations®, the mere 
fact of actual citizenship, in the sense and under the 
restrictions that have already been explained, sufficed 
im all other cases; there is no evidence that there was 
any legal age*; but on the other hand it was required 
that all officers of the state should be free from bodily 
defect*. No one could hold two offices at once, nor 
the same twice, or for a longer period than one year?®; 
such, at any rate, are the restrictions expressly speci- 
fied in the oath of the Heliasts who passed their 
texxpasia in legal form before the Thesmothete®, when 
they might be challenged by any individual citizen”; 
whoever was rejected by the Thesmothete, appears 
to have incurred perpetual érp/a™, The Archons and 
their assistants underwent a second dexacia before 
the senate of 500% That to which the members of 
every senate submitted on resigning office to their 
successors *, does not strictly belong to this place". 


1) See above, §. 112. n. 7, and Schémann de Com. p. 312, whose con- 
Jectures however I cannot accede to. 


2) Compare, on this subject in general, Boecleri Diss. de probatione 
magg. Atheniensium ad Lysia Orat. xv. et xxx, in his Opuscc. t. ii. p. 
942—9060 ; Tittmann, p. 320—323; Heffter, p. 366—373 ; Meier u. 
Schom. p. 200—209 ; Platner’s Proc. i. p. 317—329. 


3) Dinarch. adv. Anstog. c. 17: dvaxpivayreg rove Tey Kotvey Tt 
Bedovrac Ciomely, ric Eorat roy idtoy rpoxoy, ei yovéac Ev Kore, Ei TAC 
orpartiag txip rig Xo\EwC iarparevrat, ei sepa KaTpwa EoTLY adTy, & 
rd rédy reXei, comp. de jure magg. p. 6, sq., and above, §. 124. Heraldus is 
very right in saying ( Obss. ad J. A. et R. vii. 23. p. 590 :) Liberorum autem, 
qui in officio cessassent Athenis, poena erat infamia, que contrahebatur ipso 
Sacto, ita ut, si quis magistratum genere volens probabatur non satis pius et 
beneficus erga parentes, rejiceretur ; see also Jan. Pan, de grati animi off. 
p- 24, and Heffter, p. 130. n. 10. 


4) Lysias adv. Agorat.c. 10: orparwyéy xetporownSiyvra darecoxud- 
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care, ob vouilorrec evvody elvar rg TAHOE Ty vperépw: comp. Aristot. 
Polit. v. 7, 8. and 14. 


5) “Ex rptyoviac, i. e. from the grandfather; see §. 100. n. 4—6, and 
on the dydxproic of the archons in particular, Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1319. 
21; Poll. viii. 85; comp. Petiti Legg. p. 321, sqq.; Corsini, F. A.i. p. 
15; Wachsm. i. 1. p. 262.—Aristid. Asclep. t. i. p. 72, Dind.: oi Oeopo- 
Gérat Oud rerrdpwy eiciy edrarpioa. 


6) Is Meier right (att. Proc. p. 204), in conjecturing that thirty was 
the age required in a senator and judge? That, at all events, was the 
utmost; comp. Iseus de Apollod. c. 34, coll. 41. 


7) ’Agereic, (i. q. dAdeANpOL, Etymol. M. p. 176. 20), pr) dvdwnpor ; 


but it appears that even such were sometimes rejected; comp. Lysias de 
Tavalido, c. 13. 


8) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 747: ob0 dpyiy caracrhow dor’ dpyey 
umevOuvoy bvra irépac dpyiic Kai rév lvyvia apxdvrwy Kai rou tepopyy- 
povog kai beat pera roy tvvia dpydyTwy xvapevoyrat Taury Ty Npépg, 
cai knpuKoc, cai moeoBelac, cal cvvéidpwr, ovde dig rny abrny dpxny roy 
airéy dvdpa obbt dbo dpydc dpa roy adbréy ty ry abry imaury. It 
was even the rule respecting clerks, dre Uroypapparevoat ov« EEeors ic 
rov abroy Ty apyy ry abry, Lysias adv. Nicom. c. 29. 


9) Meier inquires whether all cases of Dokimasia did not properly belong 
to the senate of five hundred, whilst only disputed cases came before the 
courts —?1? Compare Xenoph. Repub. Athen. iii. 4; Demosth. adv. 
Beeot. p. 1018. 27. 


10) Poll. viii. 88, says of the Thesmothete: eiodyoucr 62 cai Sompa- 
ciay raic dpxaic. So far certainly the Dokimasia was one of the forms of 
public prosecution, see above, §. 136. n. 1. 


11) See the enumeration in Demosth. adv. Aristog. i. p. 779.5: rotg 
éx rov Seopwrnpiov, 7) Toig wy 6 Ojpog améxrave rove maripac, h Toi¢ 
drodedoxiacpivorg apxev Aaxovowy, H roic dpeihover rp Snpociy, h 
roic naQamaz dripocc. 


12) Demosth. Leptin. c. 73 ; comp. Poll. viii. 86 and 92. 


13) Compare Lysias pro Mantitheo, and adv. Philonem, where, how- 
ever, occurs the remarkable expression : byw 6b dudoag cionrOor ei rd be- 
kacrnpiy ... amopaivey, et rig riva olde rwY AaxdyTwy dverirnoaoy 
évra Bovdeveey. 


14) So far as the senate was one of the dpyai, see above, §. 126. 


§. 149. The common division of the Athenian offices 
is into xAypere}, those filled by lot, and xesporovyre or aiperot, 
those filled by open election’. The six Thesmothete 
superintended, the drawing of the lots *, annually, in the 
temple of Theseus*, among such candidates as had 
previously given in their names, and appeared there in 
person‘. Deception was severely punished®; an equal 
number of supernumeraries were appointed in the same 


eq 
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way, in order to fill up any vacancies that might occur 
in the course of the year, by death or resignations®. 
We have already spoken of elections by the general 
assembly of the people; some appointments were 
made by particular tribes’; and each tribe and demus 
appears to have chosen its proper officers from its 
own body*. Election by lot was, however, always the 
general rule. consistently with the principles of pure 
democracy : the appointments by open vote were only 
to offices which did not directly affect the state or citi- 
zens. or were. either in fact or from their nature’, only 
extraordinary ; such as ambassadors, public advocates, 
commissioners of works, and the like. This distinc- 
tien cannot be ascribed to the greater or less necessity 
of personal ability * in the several cases, when it is con- 
sidered that, to say nothing of the senate and courts 
of law, the nine Archons, the Eleven, the Logistz, 
and Euthyni, with the greater number of those en- 
gaged in the police and financial departments, were 
elected by lot”, although the state acknowledged its 
sense of their importance, by allowing the parties 
elected full discretion in the choice of experienced as- 
sistants®. Election by ballot, from among a number 
of select competitors, appears to have been usual only 
in the appointment of the x27 at the Dionysia", 
and of certain priestly offices". 


1) Aiddvoce rao’ 'AGqrmene aoyai, wy ai piy cdyperai, ai 2 yepo- 
Toryrai, ai cé aiwerai, Arcument. Demosth. Androt. p. 588.9 ; comp. 
Sigonius, iv. 1. p. 531; Peta Legg. ili. 2. p. 300, sqq-; Platner’s Beitr. 
p- 87 ; Schomann de Com. p. 310, sqq. On the other hand, Tittmann, 

305, and Boeckh, in the Ind. Lectt. est. 1830. p. 6, make no difference 
Potween the aiverai and the yswororgzai, since Zschin. adv. Timarch. 
c. 9, mentions only clgowrat and ysworosyrai, Pollux, viii. 44, only 
c\nowrai and aioerat. 1t appears, however, from Escbin. adv. Ctes. Cc. 
4—8, that, even if the proceedings were the same, the term aipecic was 
usual for election by the Phylz, yepororia for nomination in the general 
assembly. 


2) By beans, whence, of axd cvapor apyovrec and KvapeEVToi, See 
Xenoph. Mem. Socr. i. 2. 9, and more in Corsini Fast. Att. i. p. 18, sqq.; 
conf, Kiister. ad Jamblich. V. Pythag. §. 260; and J. H. Born de sorti- 
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tione magg. Athen. contra Pythagoreos defensa (Lips. 1734).—On the 
subject in general, see above, §. 112. n. 1. 


3) ASschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 4. 


4) Compare, at large, Tittmann, p. 309, sqq.; de jure magg. p. 25.— 
According: to Suidas” indeed, 8. ad AnEvapyeedv aE Beetvuy roy ypapu- 
pareiwy ednpover rac apxdc, on which it is remarked by Boeckh, 1n the 
Ind. Lectt. hib. 1819, 20. p. 6: postremum etsi non negemus, tamen td 
grammaticum ex mala vocis originatione petivisse arbitramur ; but see Isocr. 
wx. dyred. p. 82, Orelli: pndéy déouat pyre cdynpovoOa ror dpxay vexa: 
Lysias adv. Andoc. c. 4: édy fXOy cAnpwodpevoc rey ivvia dpydyrwy 
cai NKaxy Baowktc: adv. Philon. c. 33: dorep voy xpo8ipwe crAnpwod- 
pevog HAGE, K. T.X. 


5) Demosth. adv. Beeot. p. 998. 5: rd dvoiy mivaxiow roy fva cAn- 
povcBat, t9’ @ Odvaroy Znpiay 6 vdpog Aéyet. 


6) ’Exnaxetv, Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 18, and Harpocr. p. 117: 
ExAnpovvro ot Bovdredery 1) dpxery iptipevor, Exerra ixdory ray AaxévTwy 
trepoc tmeddyyaver, tv’ tdy 6 rpwrog Naywy drodoKipacOy fh rerevrHCy, 
dvr’ ixeivov yevnrat Boudeurie 7 dpxwy 0 imitaxywy avrg. Comp. Corsini 
Fast. Att. i. p. 307. 


7) Such as the émiorarai ioywy dnpociwy,viz. the recyorrotol, rapporovoi, 
rpinporovoi, comp. Auschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 8, and more in Boeckh’s 
Publ. (Econ. i. p. 229, sqq.; Schém. de Comitiis, p. 374; Schubert de 
fEdil. p. 61.—According to Pastoret, Hist. de Ja législ. t. vi. p. 290, 
toutes les fois, qu’une magistrature se composait de dir fonctionnaires, pris un 
dans chaque tribu (see §. 111. n. 3), tls étoient choisis dans cette tribu 
méme—?? Comp. Poll. viii. 87: orparnyovc yeporoveiy iE amdvruy. 


8) The ’Eruuednrai riv gudroy (Dem. Mid. c. 6), comp. Antiph. de 
Choreuta, c. 13, od¢ abroi ot dudérat ipngicayro oudrAyey Kai Emipertio- 
Oat ric fonic éxacrore: the Phratriarchs, Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1305. 
22; and the Demarchs, according to Schém. |. 1. p. 378, against Herald. 
p- 94, and the Trittyarchs, conf. Plat. Repub. v. p. 475. B. 


9) See de jure magg. p. 16, sqq. 


10) See above, §. 67. n. 4. The practical result was, however, perhaps 
the same as if such restrictions had existed ; see Xenoph. Rep. Ath. i. 3: 
ordoa piy owrnpiay gépover réy dpywy ypnorai ovoat, xai pi) xpnorai 
xivduvoy rp Onuy rayri, rotrwy piv tov apyedy obdey deiras Oo Sjpog 
peréxery ..- Orda 6 eiciy dpyai prcOopopiac Evexa Kai woereiac eic 
roy olkoy, ravrac Znret 6 Sipog dpyey: comp. Tittmann, pp. 334 and 
340; Vollgraff’s antike Pol. p. 144; de jure magg. p. 26, sqq.- 


11) Fora collection of passages, showing to which offices the election 
took place by Jot and to which by nomination, see Hullmann, Staatsr. der 
Alterthums, p. 134—138 ; and Tittmann, p. 311—318. 


12) Not only the Archons (§. 138. n. 12), but also the Logiste (§. 154. 
n. 8), and the Hellenotamia ; Boeckh, C. Inscr. n. 144. lin. 5 and 18; n. 
147, lin. 20. Comp. de jure magg. p. 28. 


13) According to Isocrates, Trapez. p. 872: ... dvoitavra rac vpiag 
cai rovg xptrac Fenévra rovc urd TH Bovdrie cioBANVéivrag . . . at ceon- 
pacpéivat py noay urd roy movraviwy, ceonpacpévat 0 urd THY xopN- 
oy, iguddrrovro 0 urd ray rapid, Exevro & Ev dxpowdAe. Compare 
ysias de vuln. premeditato, c.3: amoXdaxety epirny Atovuciotc, Kk. Tr. X., 
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i. e. to escape the lot; the passage has been misunderstood, not only by 
Reiske, but by the grammarian in Bachmann’s Anecdd. i. p. 127.9: on 
the (five) xpsrai, in general, see Valesius ad Harp. p. 204; Spanheim ad 
Aristoph. Ran. 797; Platner’s Proc. i. p. 392—396. 


14) That is to say, such as were not hereditary (see §. 5. n. 5), for then 
they could, at the most, do no more than select an individual from the 
family to which the office belonged. Compare Serv. ad Virg. Aneid. ii. 
201. Laocoon Apollinis sacerdos sorte ductus est, ut fieri solet quum deest 
sacerdos certus. On this point at large, consult Sigonius, iv. 7; Bougain- 
ville, examen de plusieurs questions concernant les ministres des dieux 4 
Athénes, in the Mém. de 1]’Acad. des Inscr. xviii. p. 60, sqq.; Spanheim 
ad Callim. h. in Cerer. v. 43. p. 779; Miller de sacris Min. Pol. p. 13; 
Boeckh in the Ind. Lectt. est. 1830. p. 2—7; and, on the priesthood in 
general, see more in Pastoret, ubi sup., t. vil. p. 331, sqq.; Wachsm. ii. 
2. p. 291—309.—On election by lot, see, in pardcular, ZEschin. adv. 
Timarch. c. 76, and Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1313. 20: apoexpiOny ty 
roig evytveoraro KAnpovebat Tig “epwovwnc: also Procem. p. 1461: 
voy ct roy abriy rpdroy, byrep rove lepeic, KaOiorare Kai Tov¢ dp- 
xovrac. 


§. 150. Of the offices which were filled by open vote, 
and were of little or no political importance, we need 
mention here only the persons charged with the cele- 
bration of the public festivals!, those who purchased 
the cattle for the public sacrifices’, the ten judges of 
the musical and gymnastic contests at the Panatheneza’‘, 
the ten Sophronistz, or inspectors of the education of 
the children and Ephebi‘, and probably also those 
who superintended that of females®, and who appear to 
have formed a sort of committee for the suppression 
of luxury and extravagance®. The regular police 
magistrates’, however, were all appointed by lot; 
these were ten Astynomi, five for the city, and five 
for the Pirzeus, charged with maintaining cleanliness 
and with the general inspection of the public_build- 
ings and works®; as many clerks of the market, Ago- 
ranomi’, and inspectors of the emporium, charged 
with the enforcement of the commercial laws”; fifteen 
Sitophylaces, ten in the city, and five in the Pireus, 
who regulated the quality, quantity, and price of pro- 
visions brought into the market"; and as many Me- 
tronomi, inspectors of weights and measures’; the 
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Prometrete, measurers of the corn, etc., appear to 
have belonged to the class of sub-officials 1. 


1) As, for instance, the éripednrai rév Atoyvciwy, Demosth. Mid. c. 
7; and réy pvornpiwy, ibid. c. 46, coll. Harpocr. p. 118: the teporooi 
T&y oeuvayv Oey, ibid. c. 32, and probably, from c. 46, the other ispo- 
wotol, although, according to Phot. p. 103, Pors., and Bekk. Anecdd. P 
265. 22: xAnpwrol dpyovrec Séxa, ot ra re pavredpara iepoOvrovat, Kay 
Tt eadAcepfoas déy, kaddAtEpovor pera rHV pavrewy, cai Ouaiag rag vom- 
Zopévac emcredovor Kai rd¢g wevraernpidag amdoag Crorcovor wAr)y Tava- 
Onvaiwy. Comp. Poll. viii. 107, and more in Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. 

-95; Boeckh’s Publ. Econ. i, p. 288; Creuzer’s Symb. iv. p. 481; 

hubert de Adil. p. 45—49. 


. 2) Bodva:, Demosth. Mid. c. 46; comp. Boeckh, ubi sup. ; Schubert, 
p- 44. 


3) "AOAoGEra:, Plut. Pericl. c. 18, whence Poll. viii. 87, must be 
inted thus: sai xAnpovy duacrdcg’ kai dOA0Otracg Eva card gudry 


exdorny cai orparnyove xeporoveiy LE amayvrwy. See more in Schubert, 
p. 52—57. 


4) Also called érupeXnrai rév 2¢nBwy, Dinarch. adv. Philocl. c. 15; 
comp. at large H. Prideaux ad Marm. Oxon. p. 87; Cors. F. A. ii. p. 
143 ; Gesner Comm. Soc. Gott. t. iv. p. 38 ; Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i. p. 
319. Schubert. p. 67. 


5) Tvvacovdyuo, comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. ii. 5. and Meier’s att. Proc. 
. 97, who reckons them among the xAnpwrd¢ dpxdc¢, overlooking Menand. 
Rhet. de Encomiis, p. 105. Heer. 


6) Athen. vi. 46: Sri Hy Bo rode yuvacovdpouc tpopgy tra oupTd- 
ova wai dkerdlay roy Kexdnpivwy roy dpOpdy, ei 6 card vdpoy ori 
KT. X. 


7) Those, that is to say, who exercised any control resembling that of 

lice—see above, §. 113. n. 8, and on which point at large, see Meurs. 

ctt. Att. 1.19; Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i. p. 277; Meier’s att. Proc. p. 
88—96 ; Schubert, p. 81, sqq.; Baumstarck de Curat. Empor. p. 41—46; 
Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 65. 


8) Aristot. Pol. vi. 5. 3; what Harpocr. mentions, rovroig 6? péidey 
wept ray abdnrpiowy Kai Wadrpioy, cai kompodGywy, Kai TeY TOLOUTwY, 
could naturally be but a part of their duties. Compare, for instance Iszus 
de Cleonymi her. c. 15. 


9) See Neumann ad Aristot. Fgm. p. 66; Ast. ad Plat. de Legg. vi. 7. 
p- 293; Bornem. ad Xenoph. Symp. ii. 20. p. 76. 


10) See above, §. 136. n. 6. 


11) According to the emendation of Valesius ad Harpocr. p. 172; 
comp. Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i. p. 113; Meurs. Pireus, c. 5; and espe- 
cially the oration of Lysias against the corn merchants. The appointment 
of the oc7@vat by nomination, yeporovia, appears to have been extraor- 
dinary ; see Demosth. pro Cor. p. 310, and more in Schubert, p. 115, who 
would hence explain the mention of only three by Lysias, ubi sup. c. 8— 
11. Consult further, de jure magg. p. 10. 
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12) According to Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. i. p. 67. Compare also Meurs. 
Lectt. Att. 1. 8. 


13) Boeckh, ubi sup. p. 67, and 320. 


§. 151. We have already spoken (§. 126) of the part 
the senate took in the administration of the Athenian 
finance department’. Of the officers who acted under 
it, the ten Polete rank first, who were charged with 
letting on farm the state lands, and the various 
branches of the revenue, and superintended the sale 
of confiscations?; the confiscated property was ac- 
tually seized’ either by the prosecutors in the trial in 
which it had been forfeited, or by the police court of 
the district. Regular officers, called Practores, were 
employed in the exaction of fines and forfeits‘; though 
special commissioners were on some occasions ap- 
pointed for that purpose®. A tenth of all confisca- 
tions and fines belonged to the treasury of Minerva, 
a fiftieth to that of the other deities ®, each of which 
was managed by ten treasurers’? chosen by lot from 
among the wealthiest citizens ®. It was not till The- 
mistocles and Aristides had laid the foundation of a 
public treasury, properly so called, and the public eco- 
nomy had become complicated by the increase of the 
public revenues and expenditure, that it was found 
necessary for the people to elect a public treasurer ", 
whose office lasted four years!'; a particular board, 
that of the Poristz ", appear to have been charged 
with the levying extraordinary supplies. All the cur- 
rent expenses were originally paid by the Colacrete, 
but, after the time of Clisthenes, these officers were 
entrusted only with money for defraying the expenses 
of the table in the Prytaneum ; they were subsequently 
also charged with the payment of the Dicasts 8. All 
other ordinary branches of the revenue, except those 
already mentioned, were received by the Apodecte *, 
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who distributed such receipts among the several boards 
who were entitled to them’. The military chest, 
claimed by law whatever balance annually remained in 
hand, after the payment of the state expenses”, until 
the time when the deluded Athenians preferred making 
that surplus a fund for the Theoricon’’, on the aug- 
mentation of which they were for a time so intent, that 
its managers were empowered for a stated period to 
receive directly into their own hands, all that had pre- 
viously been paid into those of the Apodectz . 


1) See at large Boeck’s Publ. Cicon. i. p. 207., sqq.; Meier u. Scho- 
mann, p. 98; Wachsmuth, ii. 1. p. 146—153. 


2) See above,§. 115. n. 9; §. 126. n. 11. and 12, and more in Meurs. 
Lectt. Att. i. 7; Sluiteri Lectt. Andoc. p. 258. 


3) ’AroypagecOa, droypapai, see Meier de bonis damn. p. 201—220 ; 
att. Proc. p. 254, sqq.; Platner’s Beitr. p, 214; Pr. u. KI. ii. p. 119— 
124; Heffter, p. 387-392. Compare also above, §. 124. n.13; §. 143. 
n. 18; and particularly Demosth. adv. Nicostr. 


4) Hence tyypagew roig mpdxropory, 8 rp Snpooip yiyvera, De- 
mosth. adv. Macart. p. 1075.2; Zschin, adv. Timarch. c. 15. 


5) As the Znrnrai (§. 1383. n. 2); the ovAdoyeic, ot revec dmeypa- 
fovro tag ovciag roy ddyapxyiedéy (Bekk. Anecdd. p. 304. comp. 

eier 1.1. p. 207; Boeckh. ad C. Inscr, i. p. 138); the civducor, apxy7 
Tic kattoraptyn perd rny te Tetpauic xa8odoyv (Harp. with the note of 
Valesius, p. 182 ; comp. Schémann de Comitiis, p. 316; Meier att. Proc. 
p- 110—112, 


6) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 738.5; conf. Meurs. Lectt. Att. v. 13 ; 
Boeckh, Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 44; Meier de bonis, p. 215. 


7) At least since it appears from the C. Inscr. n. 76, (of the date, Ol. 
xc.) that, at the same time that the treasury of the gods was placed in the 
é7oOddopoc of the Parthenon, (comp. Meurs. Lectt. Att. vi. 33; Cecrop. 
c. 25 ; Boeckh’s Publ. Cicon. ii. p. 41, sqq.) a board of treasurers was ap- 
pointed for its management, similar to that which had charge of the trea- 
sury of Minerva. See more in Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i. p. 216., sqq. ; also 
particularly, ii. p. 189, sqq.; and ad C. Inscr. i. p. 176, sqq., where he 

as commented at length on the audits of the accounts of both treasuries 
which took place every fourth year. 


8) Pollux viii. 97: rapiat rijg Oeod eAnpwroi piv ix mevraxoctopedip- 
vw joay ra ot ypnuara wapehapBavoy ric Bovdic mapotonc—elyov 
6¢ iZovciay Kai Cnpiav adgedeiv, ci adixwe UTd THY apxydyTwry ErtBrnOetn ; 
comp. Lysias pro milite, c. 7. Are we however to conclude from Andoc., 
de Myster, c. 132, that this was a kind of liturgy? 


9) See Plut. Vit. Themist. c. 4, and more below, chap. 7. §. 156. 


10) Tapiag rey cowiy rpocddwy Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 4), or rig xot- 
vijg Stouenoewe ( Aschin. F. L. c, 43. conf. Poll. viii. 113: aiperde emi 
Tey rpooéyrwy Kai dvadoxopévwy); Boeckh, Publ. con. i. p. 223. 


~~ 
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11) Compare Petiti Legg. p. 337, sqq., where, however, this officer is 
strangely confounded with the others just alluded to; see also in particu- 
hr, Plot. Vitt. x. Oratt. t. xii. p. 250, Hutt., who says, speaking of Ly- 
curgus, -asmiacg yao iytvero ixi rpeig wevraeTnpidag .. . Td piv Tpwroy 
qisete¢ atric. ixata rev gAey ixrypapdapevdg twa abrocg erouiro 
TH Cuicany Cut ro GOdoa vopoy ciceveyceiy, i) WrEiw wévre tray dté- 
ray vor \snoororgGivra ixi ra dnpoou ypynpara, but he too errs by 
takinz the Penteteris (the interval between the celebrations of the greater 
Panatherza) to have been five full years ; see Diod. xvi. 88, and Boeckh’s 
Pabl. Goa. 1. p. 221. 


12) Bekk. Anecdd. p. 294. 19: Mopwrai tiow apyh ree AOnrvyow, 
#1 Tooore iLAre : comp. Antiph. de Chor. c. 49, and more in Boeckh, 
Pebl. (con. i. p. 223, Voemel ad Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 197. 


13) See Harp. s. v. axocécra: and above §. 134, n. 18. 
14) Poll. vin. 97: awocécra: ti joay cea, ot Tovc Te popouc Kai rac 


eisocods rai rd Tidy Gxtléyorro cai Ta wEpi ToUTwY aug Bnrnoipma bdi- 
waler, €¢ CE Tt peicoy Hy, Elonyoy cic rd Sucacrnptoy. nf. Etymol. M. 


p- 124: doyorrec cAnowroi . . . oirwec wapehapBavoy cai admedéixovro 
Tad .Oapuartia Trey Sperorvtey re Cnpocip .. . cra tEnracayro (sic 
leg. pro cEnqrncayro) ra égadopeva cai rad awrodidopeva ypnpara ovy Ty 
Bor dy cai iptorloy tic ad ypy avaXioxeay: see also Aristot. Pol. vi. 5. 4, 
and more in Neumann ad Aristot. Fgm. p. 64; Boeckh and C. Inser. i. 
p- 124. 


15) Each of these appears to have had a rapiac of its own appointment: 
the election of the rapiac rij¢ eapddov, by the people, (Demosth. Mid. 
c. 570), was owing to the circumstance that with respect to that vessel 
the state was itself the trierarch ; comp. Boeckh’s Publ. Cecon. i. p. 230. 

16) Demosth. adv. Newr. p. 1346. 14: cedrudyrwy rv vopwy, or6- 
Tay XOAEHOg 9, Ta KEprovra ypHpara rijc dwuicynoewo orparwricd elvac: 
comp. also C. Inscr. n. 76, extr.: ixecdy dé arodedopiva y roic Geoig ra 
XPipara, &ic ro veworoy Kai ta reiyn roic WEprover ypnoOar xpnpacty. 

17) See Ulpian ad Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 13, with Voemel’s note, p. 
26, and more below, ch. vii.; meantime consult Boeckh, ut sup. p. 244, 
$qq- 

18) .Eschin. adv. Ctesiph. c.7: mpérepoy piv roivuy ayriypagede ty 
x&woorovnric rg xoAK, 5¢ cal’ éxdorny xpvraveiay aedoyilero rd¢ 
Epoccore Ty Saw cid C2 ry xpdc EdBovdoy yevouéyny riorcy vpiv 
ot txi rd Oewpudy Keyeporoynpivor Hpxov piv, mpiv 7 rdy ‘Hynpovoc 
vopoy yertoOa, rnv rov dytiypagiwe apxny, Hoxoy 6 rnv damodecrav 
Kai vewpiwy, Kai oxevoOncny wKocopovy, joa ce Kai ddoTowi Kai oxeddy 
riy OAny Cioixnow tixoy Tijg TéAEWC. 


§. 152. To return to the consideration of the offices 
which were filled by elections by public vote, the most 
important of them were those connected with the 
army; namely, the ten Strategi, and ten Taxiarchs; 
with two Hipparchs, and ten Phylarchs', for the ca- 
valry* exclusively. The navy also was commanded 
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by the Strategi’, the Trierarchs cannot be considered 
public officers. The particular qualifications required 
in the Strategi were, that they should be living in ho- 
nourable matrimony, and possess landed property ‘; 
all the above named officers were chosen annually ; 
re-appointments> were common. The Taxiarchs and 
Phylarchs, at least, were chosen generally from the se- 
veral Phyle ®, which also contributed each its quota to 
the raising whatever force was required by the state’: 
it is not known what relation subsisted between the 
Demi*®, and the subdivisions of the army called tdfes 
and Aéxe® The commanders of these subdivisions 
were appointed by the Strategi, whose powers for the 
internal organization of the army appear to have been 
very great), All citizens from the time they became 
ephebi, till the age of sixty '!, were liable to military 
service ; before and after those ages, they were called 
out only on great emergencies'*. The amount of the . 
force to be actually employed, and the rotation of 
service 8 were decided by the people every year. 
Very few, besides the infirm", could be exempted 
from service’, The different kinds of service 
to be performed by the various classes (timjpara, 
tédy,) have been already noticed in §. 108; but it is 
probable that less attention was paid to these regula- 
tions, after Pericles had introduced military pay ". 
_ The knights indeed received pay even in time of 
peace 1’, but were in turn subject to the particular su- 
perintendence of the senate of Five-hundred ™, 
1) Compare Sigonius Rep. Ath. iv. 5; Petiti Legg. p. 333—336; 
Garnier, Rech. sur les loix militaires des Grecs, in the Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Inscr. t. xlv. p. 241, sqq., particularly p. 256, sqq.; Barthél. Voy. d’A- 


nach. ch. x.; Pastoret, Hist. de la législ. t. vii. p. 288. sqq.; Wachsm. 1. 
2. p. 48, sqq., and ii. 1. p. 375, sqq. 
2) See Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 47; Poll. viii. 87, comp. Schémann de 
¢ Comitiis, p. 313—315. 
3) Hence the flagship was called orparnyic vatc, and was generally the 
best sailing vessel in the fleet, being chosen out of it by the commander. Com- 
. Rr 
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Lysias de mun. acc. c.6; sachin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 13; Demosth. 
Riv. Pelycl. p- 1222.28. 


4) See the cited from Dinarchus, above, §. 129. n. 8, and 
Mears. Them. Att. i. 11, where, however, I must remark, that some most 
irrelevant matter is collected.— Was any qualification in point of property 

uired? Compare Iszus de Apollod. c. 39: wc imwdda redew dpxew 
gttow rd¢ apydc. 

5) Demosth. Procem. p. 1461. 11: davdraro: yap ior’ dgedsoOat ply 
Sea tpiy vrapye, cai vopoug repi Totrwy Osivas, dy ric doruvopnoy 
tic (see §. 148. n. 8), 9 rd roavra, orparnytiy & dei rod¢ abrode igy. 
Compare Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 8. and 19; Pericl. c. 38. 


6) Thus Zschin. de F. L. c. 49; rdv rig Havdcovidog raziapyoy. 
See more in Tittmann, p. 298, sqq. Iseeus, however, says, de Dicceog. c. 42, 
Tic ‘Odvciag ¢vA\apyey.—It would seem, from Plut. Vit. Cimon, c. 8, 
that the rale i in the case of the Strategi also; but Pollux says, 
}. c., that they were 2£ adxdyrewy. Consult further, the C. Inscr. n. 165, 
where however Boeckh, p. 294, has not fully removed the difficulty. Gott- 
ling’s statement, in the Hermes, xxiii. p. 125, is extraordinary. 


7) See Herodot. vi. 111; Plut. Vit. Aristid.c.5; and Boeckh, de pugna 
Marathonia (Ind. lectt. est. 1816); Lysias pro Mantitheo, c. 15 ; also 
the C. Inser. n. 169. 171. 172. 


8) See especially, the C. Inser. n. 172 ; also Isseus de Menecl. c. 42 : ée- 
Tparevpat iy TH gvAg Ty ixcivov cai rg Snpyp, and Demosth. adv. Polycl. 
p- 1208.5: rote Bovdevrdc cai rodc Snpapyovg caroddéyovg wouiobu 
Tey Caporey cai Grogipey vavrac. 

9) Com Xenoph. Mem. Socr. iii. 4.1; Poll. viii. 114, and more in 
Per. ad ¥£]. Var. Hist. ii. 44; Dorvill. ad Charit, p. 477; Ast. ad Plat. 
de Legg. e 286.—W hat was the relation between the rdfec and gui? 
Lysias, I. 1. c. 16. 


10) Aristoph. Pac. 1178: épéorw ode dvaoxera rove péy Eyypagovres 
Hpey, rolc 0 dvw re cai carw tEaXsigovrec dic h rpic, x. r. A., compare 
Equit. 1382 ; Lysias pro milite, c. 4. 


11) Ulpian is wrong in saying, ad Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 29. 73, péiyps 
rerrapaxoyta trey orparevecOat dptapivouc an’ éxrweaidexa, but is 
followed by Petit. viii. 1. p. 655, sq. Compare Haxpocr. - 124, and more in 
Taylor ad Lysiam, p. 245—248, t. i. Rsk:; and Voemel ad Demosth. 1. c. 
p- 115; on the Ephebia, see above, §. 123. n. 5, sqq. 


12) Thucyd. i. 105; Lysiz Epitaph. c. 53; Diodor. xiii. 72; Plut. 
Vit. Phocion. c. 24: i&nxovra tray ag’ HBne. 


13) Schomann de Com. p. 281, sq.—schin. de Falsa Legat. c. 49: 
ix xaitwy piv ydp awadXayeic, repixodoc rg ywpac ravrnc tywwduny 
evo irn (§. 123. 0.9)... xperny & tehOwy orpareiay my éy roig pé- 

o. cadovpivny ...Kairdc a@Aac rag te dtadoyijc tEddoug, rag éy roig 
Srwvopou Kai Toic pépeoiy &HAOoy : compare Harpocratio, pp. 124 and 
273 : sicit yap ixrevupor déxa piv of rev gvdrwy (§. L11. n. 2), ddo d& wai 
récoapaxoyra ot Tey nAuwy (§. 138. n. 5)... xpevrar db roig ixwrt- 
prog Kai wpdc Tac orpareiac, cai Sray nr«Kiay iexipxwor, Tpocypagor- 
ov ard rivog Gpyovrog txwyvpou pixpe rivog dei orparebéecOar, see also 
Siebel. ad Philoch. Fragm. p. 43; Neumann ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 97 ; 
and Corsini, F. A. ii. p. 135, sqq. The orparsia iv pipect, according to 
the lexicographers in v. repOpeia, meant merely éy pipes roic dxvdbvor 
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Tg paxync!! See, on this point at large, Boeckh in the Ind. Lectt. hib 
1819—20. p. 7, sq., according to whom 9 iy roic pépect illa, qua non in- 
tegra unius aut plurium annorum manus, sed delecti mazime ex junioribus 
quass vexillarii emitterentur ad pompas deducendas ac velitationes et in sta- 
tiones minus periculosus. Wachsm. il. 1. p. 442, is unsatisfactory. 


14) ’Addvarot, see in particular, Lysias de Invalido, with Taylor’s in- 
troduction, p. 739, Rsk. ; Aschin. aly - Timarch. c. 42; and more in 
Meurs. Lectt. Att. vi. 5; Petiti Legg. viii. 3. 5. p. ; Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. i. p. 323-328 ; Neum. ad Aristot. Fragm. p. 63. 


15) The members of the council of 500 (Lycurg. adv. Leocr.c. xi. 4); 
the farmers of the tolls and customs (Demosth. adv. Neer. p. 1353. 22) ; 
and even the commanders of merchant vessels (Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. 
Plat. p. 306, Elms]. ad Acharn. 399) enjoyed dréidaay ix roy vépwr: 
compare Petiti Legg. viii. 2. p. 664; Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 397; the choreutz 
however needed, it appeara, a special dispensation, dgeOj vat, Demosth. 
Mid. c. 7, coll. c. 52, and adv. Beeot. de nom. p. 999. 7. 

16) See Ulpian. ad Demosth. x. cvyraz. p. 50. A.: xpiwroc yap éxei- 
voc érake puoVogopdy cai idwxe ry Shuy orparevopivy. The amount 
varied according to circumstances ; compare Meurs. Lectt. Att. ii. 8; 
Petiti Legg. p. 662; Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. p. 363, sqq. ; Wachsm. ii. 
1. p. 120; from two obols to a drachmia (fhucy . iti, 17 a eo it émXi- 
rat igpovpouy’ aire cal umn aypuny thdpBave Tijc Nuépac). 
Officers eceived mewae the cavalry three res, ani the generals’ four 
times the pay of a private foot soldier (Xenoph. Anab. vii. 6.1, coll. 3. 9), 
besides provisions, or provision money, (otroc, oirnptovoy, Demosth. adv. 
Polycl. p. 1209) to an equal amount; compare Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 
48 ; troops serving at sea generally received three obols (Thueyd. vili. 45), 
the wapaXira alone (see §. 140. n. 3) had four; compare Meurs. 1.1. c. 
7, and Scheffer de mil. nav. iv. 1. p. 250, sq. 


17).Kardoracc, see Harp. p. 164, whose assertion, dmedidoro 52 rd 
adpytpoy Srav dvr’ abrésy Srepo. cabiorayro, which has been repeated 
by others, by Pastoret for instance, t. vii. p. 292, arose from a mere mis- 
interpretation of Lysias pro Mantitheo, c.6. See more in Boeckh’s Publ. 
eon, i. p. 334—337. 


18) See Meier de bonis damn. p. 124, and the authorities cited above, 
§. 108, n. 11. ‘ 


§. 153. The duties of the military commanders were 
not confined to service in the field and the enlistment 
of troops, but extended even in time of peace’ to 
every thing connected with the service. The Strategi 
in particular had the right of calling public assemblies 
and proposing measures connected with their office ®; 
they superintended the exaction of all direct and ex- 
traordinary contributions to the service, such as the 
Trierarchy*; they presided not only in all courts-mar- 
tial‘, but in all trials respecting the liabilities just al- 
luded to*; and in this they were assisted by the Taxi- 
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archs®, The Hipparchs were charged with training 
the cavalry in time of peace’; but the chief object in 
the maintenance of that corps seems to have been the 
gratification of the people by splendid processions at 
the annual festivals®, rather than the interests of the 
service in the field, for which the knights appear to 
have sometimes found substitutes®. In course of time, 
these military officers, and the Strategi in particular, 
as their political influence and duties within the state 
increased ©, receded further and further from the ori- 
ginal design of their appointment"; so that instead of 
the ten, who at first all took the field, only three” 
were so employed, and eventually only two*™*; the 
third remaining in the city to attend to the immediate 
exigencies of the force employed. 

1) Compare Jo. Gebauer de strategis Grecorum civili numere perfun- 
gentibus ( - 1751); and Tittmann, p. 265—268. , 


2) See above, §. 128. n. 6; hence the formula Bov\ij¢ cai orparnyév 
y»epy Occurring in decrees, as in Demosth. de Cor. p. 282. 10. 


3) Demosth. adv. Boeot. 997.1: riva & of orparnyol rpdxoy tyypé- 
Your, tidy sig cuppopiay iyypagwory 7 idy rpinpapxoy Katorann ; see 
Aristoph. Eq - 923, and more below, chap. vii. §. 161, 162; compare 
also Schom. de Comitiis, p. 314. 

4) See §. 124. n.3; §. 146. n. 2; compare Acschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 


56, and see more in Meier u. Schomann att. Proc. p. 363—366 ; Platner, 
li. p. 89—96. 

5) See Meier u. Schomann, p. 103—109, and with reference to the case 
just mentioned in n. 3, see in particular Demosth. adv. Phenipp. p. 1040. 
10; coll. p. 1043. 12: cig rd orparnywy iwea Thy axdpayory, Baum- 


starck, de Curat. Empor. p. 56, questions this right, but without sufficient 
grounds. See §. 138. n. 3. 


6) Demosth. adv. Boeot. p. 999.15: nai iyw rakapyey rijc pvdic 
Hvayxalouny ... d&éxecOat rhy Anzey, evidently only as wapedpog of the 
Strategos ; comp. adv. Theocrin. p. 1332. 14, 

7) See, at large, Xenophon’s Treatise de officio Magistri equitum. 


8) Xenoph. ibid. c. 3, and de re equestri xi. 10; Demosth. Mid. cc. 
9) Compare Demosth. Mid. c. 44; Philipp. i. p. 47.22; also Xenoph. 
Mag. Equ. ix. 5: 8re wai olg caOnne rd imaccdy, iOsdover redeiy apys- 


ptov, we pr) trmedery. 


10) Compare de jure magg. p. 23, and more in Eur. Androm. v. 690 ; 
Dinarch. adv. Demosth. c. 111; Aischin. adv. Timarch. c. 54; adv. Cte- 
siph. c. 64: ot yap ayaQoi orparnyoi dpwy Kai THY Tag oTHOEES TiVic 
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evpnpivey iy rg xpuraveiy, Earobyra rac yeaa THY wapavopwy ; 


and on the species of rank enjoyed by their children, see in particular, 


Eschin, ad Timarch. c. 13, and Demosth. adv. Phorm. p. 922.6: cai 
Tavra NoXirny vpey bvra Kai rarpic torparnynxérog. Aristoph. Eccl. 
758: réy ric orparnyow rovroy ov Oaupazere ; 


11) Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 47.12: ad évdg avdpdc, By ay ixwip- 
dre ini roy wédEpoy, of Aotrol rag wopwdag wipwovowy Upiy perd Trev 
ispowowy .... sig ripy dyopay Xetporovetre rode rakiapxove Kai rove 
gurAapxouc, obe ixi roy woXEpov, comp. Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. i, p. 361. 


12) See Wachsm. i. 2. p. 49 ; Meier, ut sup. p. 106. 


13) Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon.i. p. 243; and particularly to Demosth. de 
Cor. p. 265. There was afterwards a orparnydc ivi ry ywpay Thy Ta- 
padiay, see the C. Inscr. n. 178, 179, and compare Plut. Vit Phoc. c. 32. 


§. 154, Although the election by open vote, xe:perorla, 
took place in so few cases, it appears that all persons, 
without distinction, were subject to the éx:xespororvfa, or 
confirmation of their appointment by each successive 
Prytany at the commencement of its period of office}, 
when any one was at liberty to propose the rejection 
of an individual against whom he thought fit to pro- 
ceed at once without waiting for the expiration of his 
office. We have already spoken (§. 147) of the re- 
sponsibility of public officers as such. In general, all 
who had exercised judicial functions, or had the ma- 
nagement of any part of the public property, parti- 
cularly the Diztetz*, as also all priests, trierarchs, 
and others, who had had public monies or property 
in their hands, and extraordinary ambassadors‘, 
were bound, on the expiration of their term of office, 
to present themselves before the Logiste and Euthu- 
ni® to verify their accounts®, and answer all comers 
who might consider themselves or the state to have 
been defrauded’. The Logiste and Euthuni® were 
elected by lot, one out of each Phyle®, and were al- 
lowed twenty assistants’. Business was transacted 
before them in much the same way as before the Ar- 
chons. They had full powers to pronounce sentence 
in every accusation that was made before them”. 
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There were, however, cases in which they had merely 
the *tyeporia!?; and in such the state was represented 
by pleaders chosen by lot¥. Every person subject to 
the «¢6v was considered a state debtor until he had 
passed it, and could dispose neither of himself nor of 
his property, the latter being as it were in pawn to 
the state; neither could he be candidate for any pub- 
lic office or distinction ™. 


1) In every ixxdrycia evpia, see 128. n. 3 and 4, and more in Meier 
de boais, p. 89 ; Platner, . Kl. i. p. 330, sqq., see particularly 
Demosth. adv. Theocrin. p. 1330. 16, and Poll. viii. 87, who says, speak- 
ing of the archons, caf’ ixdorny xpuraveiay twxepwrgy, ef Soxet radwc 
dpxey ixacrog roy 0 aroyxeporovnSéyra epivover. So also adv. Aristog. 
li. p. 801. 20: ded cai rdg ryswpiag 6 SdédAwy roic piv idwratce Bpadciac 
iwoinot, raic & dpxaic rai roc Snpaywyoic (comp. §. 129. n. 71) 
Traxtiac. 


2) Compare perticularly, Demosth. Mid. c. 24 and 25, and above, 
§. 133. n. 12. 


3) See above, §. 147. n. 12, and, on the Trierarchs in particular, Boeckh, 
Publ. (con. i. p. 389; compare also the commentt. on Demosth. de 
Symmor. t. i. p. 771, Schwferi.—Demosth. adv. Polycl. 1222. 11, proves 
their responsibility only in their military capacity. 


4) Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 367. 2: rovro yap elot wxpeoBelac 
evOvvar ri wixpaxrat; Ti anxnyyerac; el piv ahaa, awzou el dé 
Wevdy, dicny ddc. But see de jure mage. p- 49; and, on the daily pay of 
ambassadors, Aristoph. Acharn. v. 67 ; Demosth. Falsa Legat. p. 390. 22. 


5) Comp. #schin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 395. 3, (above, §. 147. n. 10), and 
the Scholiast in loco ; Aoytorai déxa roy dpiOpdy avdpec hoay, wap’ olc 
ot wpecBedtoavrec fH Ts Onpdowy Saacayrec (or dtoenoayrec?)  rva 
apxnyv dptavrec ididocay rag evOvvac. Others, however, were account- 
able only to their constituents, as the guvAdy érepeAnrai only to their gu- 
Aérat, Demosth. adv. Theocrin. p. 1326. 20; comp. de jure mage. - 52. 
According to Pollux (viii. 28), the Strategi were accountable to the Thes- 
mothete ; compare, however, Bekk. Anecdd. p. 310. 6: of Aoytorai rac 
ebOivac amdoag eionyor. 

6) Schol. Aristoph. Eqn. v. 822: of yap xepioayréc Tt T@Y KoveY 
cai Swoenoavrec rdv dynwpivwy xonparwy ebOdvag cai Aopopode iHo- 
cav. Even d¢ obre eidngev oddity roy Onpociwy obt’ dypwxe, rpooHrNs 
O& wpdg Tt T@Y Kowwy, Kai rovTov .. . avTd TOUTO eyrpdgen, according 
to Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 6.—Against persons who delayed to pass their 
accounts recourse might be had to the ypag1) aAoyiov, see the Lexicogr. 
and Meier’s att. Proc. p. 363. 


7) Toy ray Aoytoréy ejpuca enpitar Td warpioy Kai Evvopoy KNpvypa 
rovro* rl¢ Bodderat carnyopety; Aschin. ibidem: compare, at large, 
Heffter, p. 374, sqq. ; Tittmann, p. 323—333 ; Meier und Schomann, p. 
214—224; Platner, i. p. 338—351; and on the writing, cbOvva or evOuvy 
Schafer ad Demosth. i. p. 229. 
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8) On these see Petiti Legg. p. 308, i Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 
254, sq. and Neum. ad Aristot. Fragm. pp. 73 and 87. The chief authority is 
H . in v. Aoyeorai, according to whom dteiecrat wepi rovTwy Apio- 
roréAne ty ry AOnvaiwy wodrreig, ivO deixvura, bre Stagipover rev 
ev0éywy, a distinction which is the more surprising, since both names 
occur promiscuously (comp. Anistot. Pol. vi. 5. 10; Phot. Pors. p. 32. 20), 
and never together or in contrast. Hence Meier has conjectured (att. 
Proc. p. 101), that the officers who were at first called Euthuni, were the 
same as those afterwards called Logistz ; G. Hermann (iiber Hern Prof. 
Boeckh’s Behandlung der griech. Inschriften, Leipzig, 1826, p. 220, sqq.), 
rejects the distinction entirely, but Boeckh has since revasserted his opinion, 
in the Rhein. Museum, i. p. 58—97, which Gottling also in some measure 
supports, by supposing that the Logiste formed a superior board of control, 
which received the report of the Euthuni, these being charged with the actual 
labour and details of the investigation. 


10) Bekk. Anecdd. p. 276. 17; the assertion in Poll. viii. 99 : Aoyw- 
rai> cai robrouc 7 Bovds) eAnpot kar’ dpxyhy we wapaxodovbely roic dp- 
ovot, is now referred, as well as the passage preceding it, to the clerks, 
Hermann and Boeckh (Rhein. Mus. p. 93); but it appears probable 
that their import is the same with that of the Scholiast on Plato, p. 243, 
Ruhnkeni: evOuvoi sioty dpxovri¢ rec, ot rag evObvacg AapBavorrec 
wapd ray dpyéytwy, Sorep cai ot Noytorui, cai wapedpor tg’ éExdory 
apxg xai ydp ry dpxovre evOvvog hy nai wapedpoc cai ty Baordréi 
Gpoiwe cai ry wodepapyy Kai roic OsopoOira ixrpacon J t bOvvoc, 
boa ixi rijc apyiic, 9 mpooréraxrat, WpArASY Tivec Eig Td Onpdoroy: so that 
if no violence 1s to be offered to what next follows in Poll. viii. 100: 
o8 d2 evOvvot, Gorep of wapedpor roig ivvia apxovet, mpooaipovyrat’ 
obra: © sicrpdocovn Kai rove Exovrac, any one may hold what opinion 
he pleases of this particular class of Logiste and Euthuni (compare also 
Hauptmann de Andocide, t. viii. p. 570, Rsk.) It is to be remarked fur- 
ther that each Demus had its own Euthuni; see the C. Inscr. n. 70, where 
read srapa roy evOuvoy, comp. n. 88 '. 


10) Phot. Pors. p. 31.20: etOuvvog apyn iy rice tE ixaorne 82 pudiec 
iva cAnpovar, rovry dt dbo wapédpove: comp. Andoc. de Myster. c. 78 : 
Sowy ebhObvat rivic tiot KaTeyywopivat by roicg Noysornpioy bTd THY Eb- 
Obywy tev mapidpwy, and above, §. 149. n. 12. Platner, i. p- 340, 
has committed the mistake of conounding the Euthuni and their rapedpot. 
Is it allowable to understand the thirty Logiste mentioned in the C. Inscr. 
n. 76, to have been these wrapedpor 2? 


11) ’ExtonpaiveoOat, Dem. de Cor. p. 310. 21 ; comp. Boeckh, Publ. 
(con. i. p. 259. n. 187. | 


12) Comp. Bekk. Anecdd. p. 245. 6: eb@dvac xupiwe Ac sicdyovay ob 
Aoytorai rpdbc rode Séavrac pi dp0d¢ dp=at rg wodAewe f) ToecBevocn 
kanic: caird ducacrfpia pey ot oywrai cAnpova, carnyopei 0 6 Bovré- 
pevoc’ Kai roic ducdora égeiras TypatoOa roig adovow (consequently 
the dripia mentioned in Lysias, de affect. tyr. c. 11, was by no means a 
necessary or regular consequence, as Sluiter appears to maintain in his 
Lectt. Andoc. p. 248. See further Meier att. Proc. p. 99—103, and the 
authors quoted above, in n. 7. The expressions of Pollux, viii. 45, are 
very guarded and indecisive: evOivn dt card ray dptdyrwy f) rpeoBev- 





‘ Compare with this note and the preceding, the remarks of the trans- 
lator of Boeckh’s Publ. icon. in vol. i, p. 256 of that work. Trawnst. 
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ply wep! xem Xpaparey mpdc rove ebOivouc cai Aoytordco—ovro 
c ar Sia rere wepi dducyparwy xpic duwacrac. 
13) See §. 133. n. 1, and Neamann, |. 1. p. 88. 


14) -Eschim. adv. Ctesiph. c. 9: dex vrebOvvoy gnoi py dxrodnpeiy 

(© vopobirac) xadiy vrevOuvoy obk ig rijy obciay Kahkepoy obit 
dvdtepa avateivas otf? ixxoiqroy yeréoOar obdé ScabioOas ra iavrov . 

at Nore iveyupaler rac obsiac Tey UrevOivwr, Ewe dy Adyor drodan 

oe ooh Comp. ibid. c. 3: rode urevOivovc py) cregavovy, and De- 

mosth. adv. Timocr. p. 747. 1, see above, §. 148. n. 8. 


CHAP. VI. 
THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ATHENIAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


§. 155. How acceptable this form of government 
was to the Athenian Demos, is sufficiently evinced by 
the firm attachment to it displayed during a period of 
several centuries, and by the pains which were taken 
to restore it to its original integrity, after every 
transient commotion by which it was endangered. 
But, however acceptable to the multitude, it could not 
conduce to the real good of the body politic, any 
longer than that degree of unanimity was maintained, 
which is absolutely necessary to preserve a democracy 
from the disruption of interests which renders it a ty- 
ranny of the numerical majority over the minority. 
Every division of interests necessarily assumed the 
character of open feud, and, as no provision had 
been made in the institutions of the country pro- 
spectively to the rise of an opposition, they were the 
more endangered, when the course of affairs, and the 
vicissitudes the state experienced in its domestic and 
foreign relations, necessarily produced one. Even 
the privilege of liberty of speech could, from its very — 
nature, be of use only where all proceeded on the 
same principles to the same ends, disagreeing only as 
to the means to be employed for their attainment: 
the state could but be a gainer by such rivalry as sub- 
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sisted between Themistocles and Aristides!. But, so 
soon as the common good came to be only a secondary 
object and each sought merely to derive the utmost 
advantage to his individual self from his political in- 
fluence, disagreement as to the ends pursued entailed 
division in their pursuit: and it being impossible that 
the same form of constitution should be favourable to 
all alike, a struggle of parties arose, each wishing to 
use it as an instrument against the rest. Hence there 
was, on the one hand, a jealousy for its maintenance 
intact, on the other, an unceasing struggle for its 
change or overthrow; especially as the weaker party 
in Athens had not for its object, as in Rome, a mere 
participation in privileges possessed by the stronger. 
It was rather a merely numerical majority, which de- 
cided indeed all cases according to certain established 
forms of government, but whose interests were not 
therefore those of the community at large, for, as soon 
as it had learnt to consider itself a distinct party®, its 
declared object was the devoting all property alike, 
whether public or private, to the gratification of its 
own wants and desires *. 


1) Comp. Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 220, sqq. ; Wachsm. 1. p. 52—57, 
and especially Isocr. Paneg. c. 22. p. 59, Spohn.: obrw d2 modtreciic 
elyov, Wore Kai Tag ordcec ExovovvTo Wpd¢e aNAHAOVE, ObX OTOTEPOL TOdE 
irtpouc admodsoavrec rv AowTwy apkovary, adr’ omdrepoe dPONoovrat 
thy wddey dyaboy Te Tonoayrec’ Kai rac éraipsiac ovyHyoy (Plut. Vit. 
Them. c. 2), ovy ivip ray idig cupdepdytwy adAd bmi TY Tov wrH- 
Bove wpercig. 


2) Boeckh, i. p. 260. ‘‘The display of noble actions, it is true, has 
ceased, and will never re-appear with the same brilliancy ; but the princi- 
ples of the majority of mankind have been elevated, even if we allow that 
some distinguished individuals in ancient times were as pure as the most 
exalted characters of modern days; and in this general elevation consists 
the progress of mankind.” 


3) See above, §. 68 and 69, and more particularly Aristot. Pol. iv. 3.9 : 
Zore Snpoxparia péy Srav ot edebOepor wai drropot wAkiouc byTEc Kvptot 
THC apyiic wow, ddcyapyia 62, Sray ot wrodoroe Kai ebyevécrepos GALyot 
éyrec. Can we then, with Hegewisch and others, (see Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. i. p. 201, sq.), assert, as a general principle, that financial regula- 
tions never gave rise to political changes in the states of antiquity, but 
only encroachments on their civil and judicial constitution. 


8S Ss 
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§. 156. Of the internal sources of the Athenian 
revenue we have already spoken, (§. 126,) and these 
come the less under consideration here, from the cir- 
cumstance that they were necessarily devoted to the 
current exigencies of the state; nor can the formation 
of a public treasure be dated even from the appropria- 
tion Themistocles made of the produce of the silver 
mines to public purposes, instead of dividing it, as 
heretofore, among the citizens at large!, since the ex- 
press purpose of that appropriation, namely, the 
building and maintenance of a fleet, will hardly allow 
us to think that there was ever any great overplus, at 
least not till Athens had opened for itself new sources 
of revenue, after attaining the supremacy over the 
Greek coasts and islands*. The plan which Themis- 
tocles had laid with deep political foresight3, was 
carried further, by the disinterestedness of Aristides, 
than the former had anticipated, or would himself 
have had the virtue to carry it‘. It was owing to the 
confidence with which the integrity of Aristides, and 
his respect for the rights of all alike, inspired the 
allies, contrasted as it must have been with the des- 
potism of Persia, and the ambition of Sparta, that 
the important advantage of managing the common 
treasure, and the appointment of the Hellenotamie‘, 
was ceded to the Athenians exclusively. It is pro- 
bable that the allies acceded the more readily to this 
arrangement from the circumstance that the treasure 
was originally deposited in Delos, which was also the 
place of congress for the discussion of all common in- 
terests?. The Athenians did not begin to look upon 
this treasure as their own, and on the states who con- 
tributed it as their tributaries’, till the treasury had 
been transferred, on the proposal of the Samians, to 
Athens itself®. 
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1) Plut. Vit. Them. c. 4; compare Boeckh in the Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. 
v. 1815. p. 117, sqq., and his Publ. CEcon. ii. p. 462. 


2) See Boeckh, ii. p. 151, sqq., 193, sqq.; and on the supremacy of 
Athens as head of the confederate Greeks, see Manso, iiber das Verh. zw. 
d. Athenern und ihren Bundesgenossen (Breslau, 1802); Drumann’s 
Gesch. d. Verfalls d. griech. St. p. 374—405; Guil. Groen van Prin- 
sterer’s Resp. ad Quest.: qu fuerit ratio necessitudinis, que inde a pugna 
Platzensi usque ad initium belli Peloponnesiaci Atheniensibus cum civita- 
tibus sociis intercessit? (Lugd. B. 1820); Kortum, zur Gesch. hellen. 
Staatsv. p. 46—67; Poppo’s Prolegg. ad. Thucyd. i. P. 2. P. 40—77 ; 
Wachsm. i. 2. p. 69—83, and on its extent and duration (from B. C. 
477—-444, or 73 years, as stated by Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 116, sq.) 
Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. 248—252, and above §. 36. n. 7. 


3) Thucyd. i. 93: rije yap Oardoone wpwrocg iréddpnoey ciety we 
a&vOecria tori, cai ry dpyny ebOd¢ cvyxareoxsiaze, x. T.r.; Diod. xi. 
39—43. Compare also J. H. Boecler’s Diss. de Themistocle (Diss. Aca- 
dem. t. ii. Argent. 1710. p. 1145—1158), and Dahlmann’s Forschungen, 
i. p. 71. 


4) Xogde ydp ap, rig dt yewpdc ob kpardy, Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 
4 a comp. Vit. Themist. c. 21 and 25; Alian. Var. Hist. x. 17 ; also He- 
rodot. viii. 5. 


5) Diodor. xi. 46; Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 23. 


6) ‘EAAnvorapiat, ol rove pdpove éexdéyovreg Kai iri vnowy ra Tapa 
TOY VHOWTHY ELiompaTrovrTec Kai Tac woNtrEiac abrioy ipopwyTec(?) Pol- 
lux, viii. 114; comp. Thucyd. i. 96, and more in Barthélemy in the Mém. 
de l’ Acad. des Inser. xlviii. p. 3837-407 ; Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon.i. p. 224, 
sqq ; and in the C. Inscr. n. 147. 


7) Thucyd. ibid.: raptetoy 62 AfjAog iv abroic cai Evvodor é¢ rd iepdy 
éyiyvovro (comp. §. 11. 0.92) — nyovpevor St abrovépwy Td rpwroy Kai 
ax0 covey Evyddwy BovdevdvTwy, Kk. T. X- 


8) Thucyd. i. 19: ’A@nvaioe d& vaic réy wédewy TY ypdvy wapada- 
Bovrec hpxov wry Xiwy cai AtoBiwy, cai yphpara rotc waco. rakayre¢ 
pipety Hence vrneoot and gdpou vroreneic, i. 56, vii. 7; comp. Sche- 
er ad Dionys. de Compos. p. 363, and on the subject at large, Kriiger ad 
Dionys. Histor. p. 326. The picture drawn by Isocr. Paneg. c. 30, was 
mere fiction. 


9) Diodor. xii. 38; Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 25; compare Boeckh, Publ. 
(con. i. p. 132, coll. p. 148, sq. 


§. 157. It must not however be forgotten in this 
place, that these contributions were strictly intended 
as a compensation to Athens for the expenses of pro- 
viding vessels and men for most of the other states}, 
and that it was the fault of the allies themselves if, 
from mere love of ease and for their own convenience, 
they not only consented to become dependent on 
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Athens, but deprived themselves of the means of ever 
regaining their independence*. The injustice of which 
the Athenians proved guilty, lay in the circumstance, 
that, instead of employing the treasure against the 
common enemy, Persia, they used it to forward their 
private interests, and even against the allies them- 
selves, until on a series of trifling pretexts, they sub- 
dued them all®°. Some of the more powerful, as Naxos, 
Samos, and Mitylene, fell in opposing these ambitious 
proceedings by open force‘; and eventually Methym- 
na in Lesbos, and Chios, alone remained independent’. 
The others were not allowed to retain even the admi- 
nistration of justice, but were compelled to send all 
cases for trial before the Athenian Heliasts®; and al- 
though these states in general retained their own 
municipal] institutions’, Athens occasionally sent out 
superintendents®, and employed spies®. No special 
officers were required for levying the tribute, the allies 
being bound to bring it themselves annually to Athens 
at the great Dionysia’. Collectors" appear to have 
been sent only under peculiar circumstances. The 
amount was fixed by Aristides at 460 talents’, but it 
rose gradually and as suited the caprice of the Athe- 
nians, to nearly 13005; it seems to have been doubled 
at once, about B.C. 420, when Alcibiades proposed 
that the quotas of the allies should be fixed anew™. 


1) Thucyd. i. 96, expressly distinguishes, (rafay dg re ie wapsyay 
THY TOAEWY XpnpaTa Tpdc Tov BapBapoy Kaiag vaic,) whereas Plutarch, 
Vit. Cim. c. 11, confounds the two, speaking as though all originally con- 
tributed both men and money. Compare also Thucyd. vi. 85: é&nyovpeOa 
Xioug péy cai MnOupvalove vewy wapoxyy avrovdpovg, rode dé woddode 
Xpnarwy Bradrepoy gopg, and Andoc. de pace, c. 38: weicayrec piv 
ovv AOnryot rornoacOa rey covey ypnudrwy ‘EXAnvorapiag nai roy 
oiddoyov Trav vediy wap’ Npwy yevéoOat, doat 62 THY TOKEWY TPINpPELC BH 
KixTHVTa, TavTaic Nuae mapéxery, see also Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 12. 

2) Thucyd. 1. 99. 


3) Thucyd. vi. 76: nyepdveg yap yevopevor éxdvrwy... we ixi rod 
Mndov TUYw ig, rodg péy AEroorpariay, rode dé éx’ GAANAOVE orpa- 
revery, Tote 0 we éxaoroe Teva elyov airiay ebapeni) imeveyndvrTec, Ka- 
reorpsarro. 

* 
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4) Naxos, B.C. 466 (Thucyd. i. 98. coll. 138); Byzantium and Sa- 
60). B.C. 441 (i. 115—117); Mitylene in Lesbos, B.C. 427 (iii. 27— 


5) Thucyd. i. 19; ii. 9; vi. 85; vii. 57; Samos became again inde- 
pendent B. C. 412; comp. viii. 21. . 

6) See Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. i. 14—18, and more in Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. ii. p. 141; Meier u. Schom. att. Proc. p. 778, sqq.; Wachsm. i. 2. 
p- 80; especially Antiph. de cede Herodis, from which oration it appears 
that the proceedings were conducted according to Athenian law, (compare 
also Thucyd. i. 77), so that the term dixat axd oupBdrwy (see above, 
§. 116. n. 5, and Bekk. Anecdd. p. 436. 1; Hesych. 1. p. 489) must have 
been a mere euphemism. 


7) Among whom Boeckh (see the C. Inscr. p. 258) reckons the Delian 
archons mentioned in the Sandwich marble. Compare the case of the Co- 
rinthian éxcdnpeovpyd¢ in Potidea, Thucyd.i.56. It would seem how- 
ever from Aristoph. Av. 1041, that the islands sometimes, even without 
provocation, made pretensions to independence, for the poet represents the 
Proposa’ of weights and measures uniform with those in use at Athens, as 
made with a view to conciliation.—Of the ynowrat, see Antipho de cede 
Herodis, c. 77. 


8) ’Erioxorog ry cvayuw Aaxwy, Aristoph. Av. 1023, also called gv- 
Aa— and dpxywy, unless indeed gpotipapyoc be the more proper name, 
(Thucyd. i. 115; coll. C. Inscr. n. 73). See, on the subject at large, Har- 

Tr. P; 120, who compares them to the Lacedemonian harmosts; also 
ckh’s Publ. con. i. p. 319 ; Osann, Syll. Inser. p. 7. 


9) Kpvzrol, Bekk. Anecdd. p. 272. 1, conf. Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 
600: cai tv Odow adpxn rig KpuTrerat (lege epuTrai). 


10) Aristoph. Acharn. 510 and 650, with the Schol. 


11) ’Exdoyeic, see Hemsterh. ad Lucian. Charon. c. 11. p. 504 ; Boeckh’s 
Publ. Gcon. i. pp. 210. 238, sqq. 


12) Thucyd. i. 96. Diodorus, xi. 47, erroneously says 560. 


13) Andoc. de Pace, c.9; Aschin. F. L.c. 51; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
). 27, says only 1000 (2) Consult on the subject at large, Meurs. Lectt. 
Att. i. 1, and de Fort. Athen. c. 7. 


14) Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 11; speaking probably of the amount fixed by 
Pericles, which was, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, 
600 talents. See Thucyd. ii. 13; Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 24. 


§. 158. The party in Athens, with whom all these 
despotic acts originated, was that very numerical ma- 
jority which gradually detached its interests from those 
of the community at large, and of the more respectable 
part of it in particular, as the increase of manufactur- 
Ing and commercial prosperity gradually rendered it 
independent of them, and enabled its leaders to out- 
vie the expensive works and largesses by which 
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wealthy nobles, like Cimon, had hitherto influenced 
the commonalty!. Shortly after the expedition of 
Xerxes an aristocratical party had grown up in Athens, 
being fostered by Lacedeemon under the specious 
pretext of national amity. At the head of this aristo- 
cracy was Cimon’, and their principal endeavour seems 
to have been to maintain unanimity at home, by divert- 
ing the attention and engaging the energies of the 
Athenian people in the Persian war, whilst secretly 
maturing their measures for the overthrow of the De-_ 
mos. But a third party interposed, in the persons of 
some more moderate democrats who seem to have 
had it for their especial view to render Athens a con- 
tinental power; a scheme which would necessarily have 
given a preponderance to the middle landed class, 
composing as it did the chief part of the army‘: the 
skilful Myronidas and Tolmidas* may be considered as 
the leaders of this equally wise and patriotic plan. But 
the contemptuous slight shown by Lacedzemon to the 
Athenians at Ithome, blighted the hopes of Cimon®; 
the unfortunate battle of Coronea annihilated the flower 
of the Hoplites’, the loss of all their conquests on the 
mainland compelled the Athenians to devote their at- 
tention exclusively to their navy—the ascendancy of 
the multitude began, and its sharp-sighted leaders 
soon discovered advantages, which circumstances af- 
forded them the opportunity of gaining at the cost of 
the wealthier classes®. 

sv besivog (Cimon) dokdyave rode mivyrag, 2eltoby re eu) hypey 
Tp Ccopsvy waptxwy AOnvaiwy cai rove mpecBuripove duguvviey, Tay 
TE xwpiwy rove Ppaypode apatpwy, Owe drwpilwary ot Bovddpevoe’ Tod- 


roc O Mepixdijg karadnpaywyotpevoc rpsrerat mpdg THY THY Snpociwy 
KaTavopny, k. T. X. comp. also Vit. Cimon. c. 10. 

2) Demosth. adv. Aristog. p. 688. 26: Kipwva, bre ry warproy pere- 
kivyoe Todireay tp’ éavrov, mapa rpeic piv apjoay Whgoug Td ur) Oavary 
Cnuwioat, wevTnxovra dé rddavra eicémpatay. See Meier de bonis damn. 
p- 5, and more in Plut. Vit. Cimon. c. 15—18 ; comp. Vit. Pericl.c. 10, 
and Wachsm. i, 2. p. 57, sqq.; also the panegyric on Cimon, in Aristid. 
t. 11. p. 202—214. Dind. 
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3) Eurip. Suppl. v. 250: rpeic yap xoluray pepidec? ot yap dAPeoe 
"AvwgeXrtic re trEdywy 7 ipso’ dei: OS obe Exovrec Kai onavilovrec 
Biou Agvoi, vipovreg rp POdvy mrEtov pipoc, TAwWocatc Tovnpwy Tpo- 
orarey dnrovpevor Thy b2 poipoy 4 vy péow owler rodeELc, Koopov 
gurdonove byriv’ Av raty wédtc. See also, Plat. Republ. viii. p. 564. 

; Aristot. Pol. iv. 9. 3. 


4) Comp. above, §. 67. n. 2. 


5) Aristoph. Eccles. v. 320: dAX’ ody, Mupwridne br’ ipyer 6 yevvd- 
dac, obdeic ay éréApa ra rijcg wédewe dtoweiy ypnpara A\aBwr. On his 
victory at Megara see Thuc. i. 105 ; Lys. Funebr. c. 40), and on that at 
Cnophytee, (§. 37. n. 7.) see Diodor. xi.81, 82; on Tolmidas (S¢ yrAtoug 
éwtdexroug Exwy "AOnvaiwy did piond TleXomovynacov mwoXepiac ovong 
adeve Sige, AEschin. F. L. c. 21); Diodor. xi. 84; Pausan. i. 27. 6. 
Comp. at large, Wachsmuth, 1. 2. p. 62, and above, §. 36. n. 10—I5. 


6) See §. 36. n. 12; Pausan. iv. 26. 2; and especially Plut. Vit. Cimon. 
c. 17. 


7) See ;- 37. n. 8, and Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 18; comp. Aristot. Pol. v. 
2.8: cai ty’ AOhvate arvyotyrwy wely ot yvwpepoe tXarroue tyévorro 
dea rd tx Karadéyou orparebecOat Ud Troy Aaxwruxdy médELOY. 


8) Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. c. 1, and 2, and Pastoret, vii. p. 459, sqq. 


§. 159. Pericles’, the originator of this system, cer- 
tainly never intended to augment the power of the 
multitude as such, but, having resolved to rule with 
that absolute authority to which his talents fully en- 
titled him, he found no other means of attaining his 
object, than by securing the support of the majority 
_ by measures which favoured their material interests 
and flattered their pride*. The relations subsisting 
between the state and its allies, afforded him the 
readiest means for effecting this’. With the tribute 
money, he raised buildings which made Athens the 
‘ wonder of Greece, and the erection of which fur- 
nished support to thousands‘; the fees of the dicasts 
and the other disbursements of public money intro- 
duced by him, not only fed the Demos, but insured its 
independence and preponderance in public debate 5. 
The islands, by sending all suits to be decided at 
Athens, at once acknowledged their dependence, and 
increased the resort to the capital and the number 
of the trials, which afforded both employment and 
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maintenance to the Athenian citizen®. So long as Pe- 
ricles lived, the purity of his character’? prevented 
those disadvantages to be perceived which were prac- 
tically and morally connected with his system. The 
personal influence he exercised over the multitude, 
without ever condescending to flatter them °, and his 
surpassing talent both as orator and as commander’, 
preserved the state from precipitate and thoughtless 
measures; but the mightier the efforts required to 
avert for a time the ruin with which it was threat- 
ened both within and without, the more speedily 
did that ruin follow as soon as death had removed the 
Atlas by whom it was upheld ", leaving a people spoilt 
by indulgence, and ready, as soon as its ordinary re- 
sources should fail, to employ against its wealthier 
members the measures which had hitherto been pur- 
sued towards its subjects ¥. 


1) Compare at ‘ange Barthél. Voy. d’Anach. Introd. p. ii. §. 3. t.i. p. 
182, sqq.; Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 228, sqq.; Drumann’s Gesch. des 
Verfalls, p.234—240 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 64—69 ; Savern, uber Aristoph. 
Wolken, p. 59—61 ; Rotscher’s Aristophanes, u: s. Zeit. p. 93—99 ; Kut- 
zer de Pericle Thucydideo, parts i. and ii. ( Vratislav. 1829—31.) 


2) Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ, i. p. 220.—* even Pericles himself had too 
acute a mind to overlook the consequences of his own measures; but he 
considered that there was no other means of maintaining his own and the 
people’s sovereignty in Greece, than by supporting the populace in this 
matter; he was aware that with him the power of Athens would cease, 
and he endeavoured to preserve it as long as was possible; but upon the 


whole, his contempt fur the people was as great as his liberality towards 
them.” 


3) See Boeckh, especially on the passage, vol. ii. p. 136.—‘* no states- 
man ever administered the public revenue more successfully than Pericles, 
or conferred greater benefits upon commerce and industry, which were es- 
pecially promoted by the extended relations and increased naval force of 
Athens; but while he distributed this money among the people, he built 
the wealth of Athens upon maritime trade, and her ascendancy upon naval 
power, omitting all concern for the welfare of the landholders, whose pro- 
perty he gave up to devastation ; and at the same time he laid the founda- 
tions of the unlimited democracy, which, it is evident from the diminution 
which he effected in the power of the Areopagus, (see above, §. 109. n. 5, 
6.) was unquestionably a part of his policy.” 


4) The Propylea, the Parthenon, the Odeum, and others ; see Plut. 
Vit. Perici. c. 12, 13, and more in Bottiger’s Andeutungen, p. 70—80; 
Leake’s Topogr. p. 236, sqq. 
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5) Plat. Gorg. p. 515. E: ravri ydp tywye dxodbw, Mepurdia reroun- 
xévat AOnvaiove apyovc cai dedode Kai Addove Kai Perapytpouc, tic pio- 
Oogopiay rpirov caracrhjoayra: comp. Plut. Vit. Pericl. cc. 9, 11, and 
above, §. 125.n.1. On the dicasts’ pay, see §. 134. n. 19, on that of the 
soldiery, §. 152. n. 16. On the Theoricon, see below, §. 171, and Boeckh, 


i. p. 292, sqq. 
6) See §. 157. n. 6, and particularly, Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. i. 16, 17. 


7) See Thucyd. ii. 65 ; Isoc. de Pace, c. 33; Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 15, 
and the defence of his character in Aristid. t. ii. p. 159—202, Dind. ; but 
comp. Boeckh, i. p. 261. 


8) Thucyd. ibid.: careiye rd wrANO0¢ trevOEowe cai ode HyeTro padrov 
un’ abrov 4 abrdc Hye Sta Td py KTwpevoc LE ov TpoonKdyTwY THY Obva- 
py apd ydovny re Néyety, GAN Exwy én’ aEwoee cai rpdc dpyny tt av- 
-recxeiy. Comp. Plut. Vit. Pericl. cc. 5. and 15, and on his power as an 
orator, the commentt. on Aristoph. Acharn. 536, with Davis. ad Max. 
Tyr. ix. 8. p. 165, Reiske. 


9) For his various campaigns, see Plut. c. 19, sqq. ; and on the union 
of these two talents, see Isocrat. Panath. p. 624; Aristot. Pol. v. 4. 4. 


10) According to Thucyd. ii. 13. the siege and works at Potidma had 
cost 3700 talents when the Peloponnesian war began; on the expense of 
the works carried on by Pericles, see more in« Meier’s appendix to Rie- 
nacker’s translation of Leake’s Topogr., p. 426438. ‘The expenses of 
the siege of Lauros, at which machines were first employed, (Plut. c. 27), 
amounted to 1200 talents, according to Isocr. w. dyrid. p. 69, Orell., and 
Corn. Nep. Vit. Timoth. c. i.—Diod. Sic. xii. 28, states that the contri- 
bution levied, (see Thucyd.i. 117), amounted to 200 talents, but this would 
have been by far too small an indemnification. Comp. Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. i. p. 386, and Manso’s Sparta, ii. p. 398—404. 


11) Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 67, says, ‘‘ History unfortunately shows that the 
institutions of Pericles were not respected after his death ; and it is undeni- 
able that he, like many other mighty rulers, governed by his personal influ- 
ence..... to this we must add, that the artificial structure he had raised 
was founded on power and violence abroad, and such structures fall 
speedily.” Andocides has very truly remarked, adv. Alcib. c. 12: éyw de 
vopilw roy ToovToy rovnpdy sivat mpocrarny, Sori TOU mapdvToc Xp6- 
vou &musedeirat, ANAG pr) Kai Tov péddovrog Tpovosirat, Kai rd jovora 
Te TANI, wapadivwy ra Béidrriora, cupBovrcvet. 


12) Comp. Plut. Pericl., 12, and the expression Thucydides puts into 
his mouth, il. 64: boric iwi peyiorote 7d ErigBovoy AapBave, dp8dc Bov- 
Agverar? picog yap obk imimord ayriyet, » O& wapavrixa Te NapTporne 
wai é¢ ro éreera dota dtipynorog xaraXsirerat. See Kortum, p. 65, sqq., 
‘¢ on the principles by which the foreign policy of Athens was regulated,” 
and the Melian conference, Thucyd. v., especially, c. 89. drt dinata piv by 
rp avOpwrivy Adyp ard ric lone advayKne Kpiverat, duvara de ot Tpod- 
Xovréc mpdocover cai of doPeveig svuyxwpovor. Compare also above, §. 
52.n.6; §. 68. n. 5. 


§. 160. The pressure of the poorer but sovereign 
classes on the more wealthy, which very soon after the 
death of Pericles resulted in an unbridled democracy, 

Tt 
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had already shown itself, in a general way, by the in- 
difference with which the Demos allowed all the pub- 
lic burdens to be laid on the richer orders, and more 
particularly in the abuse of its judicial power, for af- 
fecting their humiliation and impoverishment". As re- 
gards the first point, the regulations by which the 
wealthy classes of the citizens were bound not only to 
supply the extraordinary exigencies of the state, but 
to perform certain onerous offices, called liturgies °, 
were, it is true, anterior to the commencement of the 
pure democracy: but what had at first been the natural 
attendant on the possession of superior political pri- 
vileges, became mere extortion and oppression from 
the moment that the people had transferred those pri- 
vileges to itself. An extortion and oppression the 
greater from the fact that, with the power of the com- 
monalty, grew also their avarice and the wants of the 
state, so that, eventually, even the wealthiest individuals 
were sometimes unable to discharge the demands made 
on them by the state*. But as these demands were 
legal and regular, the individual could not complain 
against them; whilst the lovers of pomp, or the ambi- 
tious, found in them opportunities for displaying their 
wealth, or winning the popular favour®. It even fre- 
quently happened that individuals of large property 
would volunteer to defray the expenses of a chorus or 
trireme 6, and, in times of need, the extraordinary de- 
mands of the state were ever met with alacrity 7. 


1) Theophr. Char. xxix. 3: ..Aéywy" did rove cuxopdvrag ob« oixn- 
riov ioriy ty ry moda’ Kai we by Totc ducaornpiote decvd wadoxopev vd 
rav dualovrwy ... Kai eixciv’ more TavodpsOa Uxd EToupyiwy Kai 
rpinpapxiwy amrodddpevor; conf. Xenoph. Sympos. iv. 30, and above, 
§. 68. n. 6; §. 69. n. 8—13. 


2) From Néwe,Asiroy (Aniroy cadovat rd mpvraveioy ot ’Axatot, Herod. 
vii. 197), see Valcken. ad Ammon. ii. 16. p. 144, and Sigonius Rep. 
Ath. iv. 4; Petiti Legg. iii. 4. p. 349, sqq.; F. A. Wolf, Prolegg. ad De- 
mosth. Leptin. p. Ixxxvi—cxxv; Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. iis p. 200, 8qq. ; 
Wachsm. ti. 1. p. 130—138, 
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3) Aristot. Gconom. ii. 5, says of Hippias : Soot re rprnpapxetv 7 ou- 
Aapxeiy ) xopnyeiv Hj reva sig Erépay Toravrny AErovpyiay hyeddov Ca- 
wavgy, x. T.X.; that the chorus of men, according to the Par. Chron. was 
not instituted till Ol. Ixviii. 1, as Gottling has remarked on this passage, 
p- 102, is, after all, nothing to the point. The valuation made by Solon, 
and the law of avridootg (Demosth. adv. Phenipp. init.), as well as the 
statement in Pollux concerning the raising of taxes by the Naucrari de 
not belong to this point. 

4) Antiphanes ap. Athen. iii. 62: 4 ydp ciopopa ric tjpwaxe Tavdo- 
Oey wavt’, 7 Oixy rig wepimecwy amwwXrerTo0,"H orparnynoacg mpocwoXey 
7 xopnydc aipeBeic ‘Iparta ypvod wapacywy ry ydpw pdxog gopel, 
x. 7... Comp. Aristot. Pol. v. 7. 11: det & bv rato Onpoxpariacy rey 
evropwr peidecOar Kai pr) pdvoy Trdg eTHoEC py TWoety dvadacrouc, addAd 
pence rodvc xaprrove, 6 bv via rev wodredy AavOdve yrvdpevoy: De- 
mosth. Olynth. ii. p. 27. 4; de Syntax. p. 174. 12 ; adv. Everg. et Mnesib. 
p- 1155. 22; Iseeus de Philoctem. c. 38. See Boeckh’s Publ. (con. ii. 
p- 227, sqq. 

5) Anistot. ibidem : BéArcoy dé cai BovAopévoug kwrvew rag datary- 
pac piv, pn xpnoipoue dé Aerovpyiac, oloy yopnyiag Kai Napradapyxiag 
wai Saat ddA roavrat. See, for instance, the lavish outlays made by 
Nicias (Plut. Vit. Nic. c. 3), by Alcibiades (Isocr. de Bigis, p. 842), 
and compare the speech entitled dzroXoyia Awpodoxiag, ascribed to Lysias. 
—To do no more than one was bound to do (agvowtcba, Iseus de | 
Apollod. c. 38), was considered disgraceful. 


6) Demosth. Mid. c.6: wapedOwy drecydpny tyw yoonynoey iOed- 
ovrn¢: ibid. cc. 44, 45: émdovvas rptnpn, comp. Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. 
ii. p. 202. 


7) ’Emddcee évy ry éxcAnoia, comp. Athen, iv. 67, and see more in 
Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. p. 408; Wolf, 1. 1. p. cxx.; Boeckh’s Publ. 
(con. ii. p. 352 and 376; Schiémann de Com. p. 292. Any one who 
failed to fulfil the promise he had volunteered, was cited rpd roy 
’Exwrbpwy, see Iseus de Diceog. c. 37. 


§. 161. The regular, or, as they were called, en- 
cyclic liturgies’, which all had the maintenance of 
public worship in view, namely the Choregia*, Gym- 
nasiarchia or Lampedarchia’, Architheoria‘, and Hes- . 
tiasis or feasting of the Phylete*®, were compulsory 
on all who possessed property to the amount of not 
less than three talents®, and were discharged by the 
several tribes in regular rotation’, except when volun- 
tarily undertaken by individuals. The case was differ- 
ent with the Trierarchy®. When the increase of the 
naval power of Athens had rendered the old system, 
by which each of the forty-eight Naucrarize (subse- 
quently increased to. fifty) furnished a vessel, ineffi- 
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cient®, the Strategi annually named, from among the 
wealthiest members of the state, as many as were re- 
quired to act as Trierarchs", each of whom was com- 
pelled to equip a trireme, and keep it in constant re- 
pair; the state furnishing the mere hull of the vessel 
and the pay for its crew. It was subsequently made 
lawful for two individuals to combine to defray the 
expense of a single trireme, as was allowed in the case of 
Choregia®. From this indulgence there resulted, on 
the one hand, a less immediate interest in the personal 
command of the vessel, which was originally indispens- 
able, and on the other, the custom of contracting with 
the lowest bidder for its equipment ™; and these per- 
nicious consequences were still further favoured” by 
the institution of the Symmorie, which took place 
about Ol. cv. 3. From that time the 1200 wealthiest 
citizens were bound to the constant discharge of the 
Trierarchy; for this end they were divided into twenty 
Symmorie, these were subdivided into Syntelie, 
(comprising, at the most, sixteen members,) each of 
which was bound to equip a vessel; though certainly 
at a less expense than originally, since the state from 
that time furnished the rigging**. The richest men of 
the Symmorie made the actual outlay in the first in- 
stance'?, and afterwards assigned the quota payable 
by each individual; and hence, by making a cheap 
bargain in the first instance, they were frequently able 
entirely to cover their own quota’, which, though no- 
minally the same with that of the rest, was, in fact, 
less in proportion to their means. Demosthenes” first 
made a correct arrangement, Ol. cx., by requiring one 
trireme to be maintained for every ten talents of capi- 
tal; so that individuals possessing less formed Syn- 
teliz, clubbing to raise that amount: those who were 
worth more furnished more, but no one could be re- 
quired to equip more than three triremes and one 
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transport. The enforcement of these regulations and 
inspection of the vessels, rested with particular officers, 
called dxocreAci;, who were vested with full powers®. 


1) Demosth. Lept. c. 18: wéo0e Snwér’ eicivy ot war’ imavrdy rac 
éyxuxdiouc AEtroupyiuc Netroupyovyrec nuty, xopnyot Kai yupvaciapxor 
cai goruaropec; ‘Efjxovra lowe 7) pixpy TrElove o¥prayrec ovTo. Comp. 
c. 104: rav@-tepay ioriy dwayra rd avadwpara. 

2) Xopnyety cig Atovicra rai Oapynrta Kai TlavaOjvata rai Mpooph- 
Gea cai Hoaicrera (on the two last see the following notes; they, how- 
ever, occur in connection with the others in the C. Inscr.n. 213) ; Xenoph. 
Rep. Ath. iii. 4; comp. Demosth. Mid. c. 4: Sray 7 wom) gy Ty Ato- 
viow év Teparet cai o reopepooi kai ot Tpaypoot cain imi Anvaip.... 
wai rotc ty dare Awvvciog 7 Top) Kal ol waidec rai 6 K@pog Kal ot 
cwpwooi cai ol rpaypdol? cai rév OapynrNiwy ry TopTY Kat ry ayoue, 
and Lysias de Muner. acc. c. 1—5, as also on the Choregia at the Pana- 
thenza (cyclic choruses were given, Spanheim ad Callim. h. in Dian. v. 
267 ; Sturz ad Hellan. Fragm. p. 90; Pyrrhic dancers, etc., comp. Fabri 
Agonisticon), and the Arrhephoria (Meurs. Lectt. Att. il. 12; iv. 19; 
Muller de Sacris Min. Pol. p. 14).—For details see in particular, Antipho 
de Choreuta, c. 11: éecdy yopnyd¢ careoraOny cic Oapynda Kai Eaxor 
Tlayraxcdéia diddoxadoyv ... mpwroy piv SwWackartioy 9 hv imrnded- 
raTov Tic éung olkiacg Karecxevaca ... xara roy yopdy we dpiora 
iuvapny ovvireta, ovre Znpuwoac obdéva, obre tvixupa Big dipwr, ob?’ 
amex Pavdpevog ovdevi, and more in Meurs. Orchestra (Gron. ‘hes. t. viii.); 
Petiti Legg. p. 351, sqq.; Van Dale, Diss. viii. 5. p. 671—691; C. A. 
Bottiger, ‘‘ quid sit docere fabulam,” (Vimar. 1795.) ; Wolf, 1. c. P- 
Ixxxix. sqq., and Boeckh’s Publ. Gicon. ii. p. 208, who is wrong only in 
‘stating that it was the Archon, and not the Choregus, from whom a poet 
was obliged to apply for leave to bring out a piece (yopdy aireiv, 
AaBety), comp. Kuster ad Aristoph. Equ. 510; Ducker. ad Ran. 94.—On 
the several Dionysian festivals (the greater held éy dorec, thelesser év dypoce, 
the Lenzan, and the Anthesterian),see the statements, although inexact, 
made by Scaliger (Emend. Tempp. i. p. 29), Palmer (Exercitt. in autt. gr. 
P 617—619), Petit (LL. AA. p. 112—117), Spanheim (Arg. ad Aristoph. 

an. t. iii. p. 12, 844. ed Bekk.), Oderici, Diss. de Didasc. marmor., ( Ro- 
mz, 1777, and in Marini’s Iscriz. Albane, Roma, 1785), p. 161—170) ; 
also Kangiesser (die alte komische Biihne zu Athen (Breslau, 1817), p- 
245—336), and G. Hermann (Leipz. L. Z. 1817, Nos. 59 and 60 ; and in 
Beck’s Aristoph. t. v. p. 11—28). All these writers, following the Scholiast 
on Aristoph. Acharn. 29] and 503, make the Lenzan to have been identical 
with those held éy dypotc. Selden, again, (ad Marm. Oxon. p. 35—39, 
ed Prid.), Corsini (Fast. Att. ii. p. 325—329), Ruhnkenius (Auctar. ad 
Heysch. t. i. p. 999; and in his Opuscc. p. 206—215), Wyttenbach (Bibl. 
crit. 11. 3. p. 41, sqq-), Barthelémy (Mém. de |’Acad. des Inser. xxxix. p. 
172, sqq), and Spalding (Abh. d. Berl. Acad. von 1804—11. p. 70—82), 
consider the Lenzan the same with the Anthesterian. The latest writers 
on the subject, namely, Boeckh (in the Abh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1816, p. 
47—124), and Buttmann (ad Demosth. Mid. p. 119), state that the four 
were all distinct, those ¢y dypouc, being held in the month Posideon, the 
Lenzan in Gamelion, the Anthesterian in Anthesterion, and the greater in 
Elaphebolion (Asch. adv. Ctesiph. c. 19).—On the Thargelia see Cas- 
tellan, and Meurs. Grec. fer., s. v.; on the Panathenza, see Meurs. in 
Gron. Thes. t. vii. Meursius has been attacked by Petit, p. 87—-92, and 
Corsini, ii. p. 357, for maintaining that the lesser Panathenea were not 
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held in Hecatombeon, as well as the greater, but in Thargelion (Procl.ad 
Platon. Tim. p. 9), but bis assertion has been well defended by Clinton, 
in the F. H. ii. p. 332—335, who has also very properly restricted, 
. lviii., the statement in schines (adv. Timarch. c. 5), that no one could 
a Choregus who was under forty years of age, to the case of a Choregus 

of boys : comp. Iseus de Philoctem. c. 60. 


3) Iseeus de Apollod. c. 36: yeyupvandpynra sic TpounOea, i. e 
Aaprac:, as de Philocter. c. 60; Xenoph. de Vectig. iv. fot Compare, 
on the subject of the torch-race, at large (Aaprddec, Napwedodpopiat), in 
honour of the Oeoi zupgdpot (comp. J. F. Meyer de Diis ac Deabus Gre- 
corum et Romanorum, dgdovxorc, Francof. 1790), Minerva, Vulcan, 
(Herod. viii. 98), and Prometheus (Soph. Ged. Col. 53, with the commentt., 
and Paus. i. 30.2, also Meinek. ad Menandr. p. 193), Pan (Herod. vi. 105), 
and Bendis (Plat. Republ. i. 1), the Schol. and commentt. on Aristoph. 
Ran. 1115; Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon. ii. p. 219; Miller de Sacr. Min. Pol. 
p. 5; Welcker, die aischyl. Trilogie Prometheus, p. 120; Schubert de 
fEdil. p. 36—38.—The word Aapradapyia (Aristot. Pol. v. 7. 11), seems 
unattic. The Gymnasiarchia has been considered to have consisted in the 
inspection and regulation of the several Palestre (Acsch. adv. Timarch. 
cc. 5 and 6 ; comp. Petiti Legg. iii. 7; Periz. ad Al. Var. Hist. ii. 6), but 
it is more probable that this, which in course of time became of greatim- 
portance, was the business of a board of magistrates, selected specially for 
the purpose (see Van Dale, 1. 1. viii. p. 584—601 ; C. Inscr. p. 363, sqq.), 
and the distribution of oil mentioned by Ulpian, (ad Demosth. Leptin. 
c. 24), was, very likely, a voluntary largess ; comp. C. Inscr. n. 108, and 
also Iseus de Menecl. c. 42: éyupvactdpyour ty ry Snpy (2) 


4) See Demosth. adv. Mid. c. 32: apyeBewpotvra ayayety ry Ati re 
Nepeip ri)y xowwny vrip rig wéNewe Oewpiay, and more in Boeckh’s Publ. 
(Econ. i. p. 286. The Architheoros was, however, furnished with certain 
requisites for the spectacle, zropeta, by the state itself, Andoc. c. Alcib. 
c. 29. 


5) budereca deixva, see Butttmann ad Dem. Mid.c. 43. At the Thes- 
mophoria for the women also, comp. Wellauer de Thesmophoriis (Vratisl. 
1820), p. 28; this appears particularly from Iseus de Pyrrh. c. 80: 
KEKTNMEVOE TOY TpITdAaYToy olkoy, Ei HY yeyapnewc, HvayKaZero ay vAtp 
Tig yaperng yuvaindg Kai Osopogpopia éorigy rag yuvatkac Kai raddd 
doa mpoonxe Ncroupyety ty rp Onpy. 


6) Demosth. adv. Aphob. p. 833. 25 ; Iszus, 1. 1.. 


7) See Tittmann, p. 295—297 ; hence the tribes were said gépey yoon- 
yov, x.r.XA., also mpoBadrAeoBat Asroupyeiy (Andoc. de Myster. c. 132); 
but the actual appointment (ca@:ordvat) rested with the dpywy, the Baor- 
Aede, and the aOAobéra:, comp. Demosth. adv. Boeot. p. 997. 5; the first 
at the greater Dionysia, (see Demosth. Mid. c. 6), the second at the 
Lena, and for the Gymnasiarchia (Pollux, viii. 90, coll. Demosth. adv. 
Lacrit. p. 940. 13), the last at the Panathenza, see above, §. 150. n. 3. 


8) Compare, at large, Petiti Legg. p. 356, sqq.; Wolf, 1. 1. p. c—cxviil.; 
Boeckh, 1i. p. 203, sqq.; Ern. Kappii de re navali Athen. (Hanm. 1830), 


9) See §. 99. n. 5; as late as in the Schol. on Aristoph. Pac. 1200, we 
find vaixAnpog in the sense of rpinpapyoc.—The feebleness of the Greeks 
at sea, even a very short time before Themistocles ({. 146. n. 1,) is attested 
by Thucyd. i. 41. 
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10) See §. 153. n. 3; hence the expression, rpsjpapyoy xaradeyijvat, 
Isewus de Apollod. c. 5. 


11) See Demosth. Mid. c. 42: S7e obvdvo sper of rprnpapyot Kai ra 
Gvadwpara ravra ix roy idiwy Maravipey cai rag vaic tmrdnpodpued’ 
avroi, and more in Boeckh, ii, p. 328, sqq., and on the number of the 
Athenian navy, ibid. i. p. 341, sq., 354, sq. It was the business of the 
senate (see §. 156. n. 17), to provide for the construction of the vessels ; 
we also read of rpinpowowoi, comp. Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 8. 


12) Suyrpinpapyeiy, see Lysias c. Diogit. c. 24—26; Demosth. adv. 
Polycl. p. 1218,8q. Are these meant by Xenophon, when he speaks of 
400 annual trierarchs, de Rep. Ath. iii. 412 


13) Ol. xciii. 3; comp. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406. 
14) Demosth. Mid. c. 23; conf. de Corona trierarch. p. 1230—1232. 


15) By the law of Periander, Demosth. adv. Everg. et Mnesib.p. 1145(1?) 
» in particular, pro Cor. p. 261. 24: rod rpinpdpxouc xadeioBat bri 
THY TpLNpN ovvercaideca ix THY tv Toig Adyolg GUYTEAELwY ATO EixooL Kai 
wévre éréy sig reccapaxovra, imi ivov ry Xopnyia ypwpévovc, comp. 
Ulpian. ad Midian. p. 188. B: XiAcor ydp kai Staxdarot Hoay ot craig rpt- 
npapxiacy apwptopevor robrwy d& Aowwoy 7) ouvEerKaidexa THY TpLNON 
&rANpovy 7) ovyrpec t) doownmore, and Boeckh, ii. p. 344, sqq.; as also 
the speech of Demosthenes de Symmoriis, with the remarks of H. Amers- 
foordt, published in his Diss, de Symmoriarum apud Athenienses instituto, 
(Lugd. Bat. 1821), and again in Schefer’s App. ad Demosth. t.i. p. 718, 
8qq- 


- 16) Demosth. Mid. c. 42: rd wrAnpwpara H wodug Tapixes Kai oKedn 
didwor. Hence the boast in the speech adv. Everg. et Mnesib. p. 1146: 
obder@rore EXaBoy oxetyn Ex Tov vewpiov, ad’ abroc idig wapeoKevacpat, 

wore dé, iva we EAdytora modypara Exoupt wpd¢ THY wWOdLy: comp. 
Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. ii. p. 336; and above §. 154. n. 3, coll. Bekk. 
Anecdd. p. 236. 10. 


17) These were the rpraxdorot, mentioned in Demosth. adv. Phenipp. 
p- 1039. 16 ; comp. pro Cor. p. 285. 17; and nyemoveg rHy cuppopwy, 
ibid. p. 260. 21; were they the same with the érmpednral roy oupp. 
adv. Everg. p. 1146. 102 


18) Demosth. Mid. c. 42: dre mpwroy piv dtaxogioug kai ytdiovc 7é- 
Womkare ovyrertic tpeic, wap’ wy siomparropevoe rddavrov Tadavrov 
pioOover rag rpinpapyiag ovr .. . Wor auriy ivioig TZ adnOeig rd 
pndéy advadéoa cai doxeiv Nehecrovpynxévat . . . wepieoriy ; Compare 
pro Corona, p. 260, sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. CEcon. ii. p. 348. 


19) Demosth. pro Cor. p. 262: rove rpinpdpyoue aipeiobar tri ry 
Tpinpn awd TIC oboiag kara riunow ard radavrwy déixa* tay dé mred- 
vwy 7 obcia amorerytnpévn y xonudtwy, card Tdyv advadoywpoy Ewe 
Tpisv Troiwy Kal wanperucod ( ASschin. F. L. c. 20) 2) Aaroupyia Eorw* 
kara Tay abriy O& dvadoyiay Ecrw xai olg thdrrwy obcia tori réy Séxa 
rahayrwy, tig cuvridaay ovvayopivore sic Séxa raddavra: on which see 
Petiti Legg. p. 361, and Boeckh’s Publ. Econ. ii. p. 345—364, who gives 
for the date, Ol. cx. 1. The passages in A’schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 75, and 


Dinarch. adv. Demosth. c. 42, to the prejudice of the great orator, scarcely 
deserve notice. 


20) Demosth. adv. Everg. p. 1147: mpooecadecduny mpoc Tove a7o- 
orotic Kai mpdc rove THY vewpiwy EmimpeAnTac’ ovTOL yap Elojyor (see 
§.138.n.3) rére rag dtaducaciag sig rb Suxacrnptoy Tac TWEpi THY OKEVOY: 
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comp. pro Cor. p. 262. 15: xavra ydp roy xédepoy rev arocro\wy yE- 
vopivey Kara Tov vopov Tov indy, ov>y ixernpiay tOnce rprnpapyoc ov- 
sig xex08 we aducovpevog Xap’ vpiy, oid’ ly Movvuyig ixabéZero, ob 
urd rey dxoorodiwy i6iOn. See more in Meier’s att. Proc. p. 112, who, 
it is to be remarked, considers the jurisdiction of these officers to have been 
only extraordinary. See also Platner’s Proc. u. Kl. ii. p. 97, sqq.- 


§. 162. Excepting cases of indulgence', which could 
be granted only in the encyclic liturgies?, none but 
the archons of the time being* were exempt from these 
services, though no one could be called on to dis- 
charge two liturgies in the same‘ or in consecutive? 
years. Heiresses and minors‘, or persons in the first 
year of their majority’, were exempt, inasmuch as no 
personal service was expected of them; the clcgopa, 
property tax®, was indeed required of such persons, 
but this was so inseparably connected with the pos- 
session of property® that even delay in its payment 
entailed confiscation, though not the 4t:zia which befel 
state debtors in general. To speak more particularly 
of this tax, it was in fact extraordinary, and expressly 
intended to meet the exigencies of war; the first in- 
disputable instance of its having been levied, occurs 
Ol. Ixxxviii. 1. (B. C. 428), though it might have been 
exacted before that time, being evidently founded on 
the property classes of Solon", which continued to 
be the basis for it until the new valuation, made under 
the archonship of Nausinicus, Ol. c. 3,(B. C. 377), 
when Symmoriz were formed like those established 
for the discharge of the Trierarchy". The richest 
members of the Symmorie were, in like manner, bound 
to advance what was required of the less wealthy, 
from whom they afterwards recovered it in the usual 
way. The valuation of property, so far at least as it 
consisted in land *, was made by the Demarchs "; the 
Strategi distributed the persons assessed into their se- 
veral Symmorie or classes", and officers, called éx:ypap- 
cic, or Ssarypagers!7, collected thé quota ofeach. If any one 
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considered that he was unjustly required to discharge 
any of these public burdens, being able to point out a 
person who had been passed over though better able 
to discharge the liturgy than himself, he might chal-. 
lenge such party to an exchange of property #8, which if 
the latter declined, he was bound to discharge the dis- 
puted liturgy. This regulation appears to have ex- 
isted from the time of Solon. Property in cleruchie, 
or in mines, was not however included in these ex- 
changes, not being subject to the property tax’. It 
has already been stated™ that the metics were liable 
to the hturgies. 


1) ’Arédeca, see Petiti Legg. iii. 5. p. 371; Wolf, 1.1. p. lxxi.; Wes- 
termann de publ. Athen. honor. p. 7. ; 


2) Demosth. Leptin. c. 15: rév ydp sig roy wédEuoy Kai THY Owry- 
piay rag modEwe Tacwy eichopwy Kai Tpinpapxusy oveEic tor’ aredge ix 
Tey wadkawy vopwy. 


3) Ibid. ¢. 24. 


4) Ibid. c. 16: of ind roivyv wovsusrarot Tpinpapxovyrec dei TwY 
xopnyisy areXtic brdpyovor. Compare adv. Mid. p. 565.5 ; adv. Polycl. 
p- 1209. 2. . 


5) Ibid. c. 7: dnavrdy dtadirwy Exacrog Agrovpyet. On the other 
hand, Iszus de Apollod. c. 38: rpinpapyey roy wavra xpovoy deréde- 
cev . ~~ ob bbo Ern (1) Staderwy GAA ovvexde. Compensation for an 
extension of the trierarchy beyond the legal period (mtrpinpapyeiy) might 
be obtained by a suit against the person whose turn it next was (aude - 

ov, bc Av Oy tx rijc ouppopiac txi rv vay, Dem. adv. Everg. et 
nesib. p. 1147.27); comp. Demosth. adv. Polycles and Platner’s Proc. 
u. KI. ii. p. 100. 


6) Demosth. de Symmor. p. 182. 16: rv éwexrAnpwy (§. 121. n. 4) 
cal ray édpdavindy nai rev cdnpovyudy (§. 117. n. 4) cal rev Kotywre- 
xioy (see Harpocrat. p- 175. coll. Lys. adv. Diogit. c. 4) wai ei reg ddv- 
yaroc, dparpeOsyrwy: comp. Boeckh, ii. p. 206. 


7) Lysias adv. Diogit. c. 24. 


8) See Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. vi. p. 408, sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. 
Ccon. ii. p. 227, sqq., and a shorter account in Wachsm. ii. 1. p. 136. 


9) Boeckh, ii. p. 2; Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 609. 25: ei ric Epotro 
abroy rac eiogopdg mérepoy ra cwpara fH TA xpnpara dgeiret, TA ypN- 
para onosey ay. 

10) Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 228, following Thucyd. iii. 13: rére 
epiroy eicgopdy dtaxédoia rddavra téreppay: but Antipho, Tetral. i. 
b. c. 12, mentions vodAal rai peyddat eiogpopai: compare also Iseus de 
Diceog. c. 37, and Tittmann, p. 41. 


UU 
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301? See §. 108. n. 5—8. ‘Iamwdda redoy occurs in Is. de Apollod. c. 


12) Philochorus (ap. Harpocrat. p. 277), p. 72, Siebel.; comp. De- 
mosth. adv. Androt. p. 606. 28, and for the particulars of their institution, 
see Wolf, |. 1. p. xev.; Ulpian. ad Dem. Olynth. ii. p. 33. E.: déca ov- 
ody gurtwy cai ixdorne mpoBadAopivng axd ixardv sixoct, cvvéBn Tovc 
wavrag elvat AEroupyove xrjiovg Staxocioug: ipépiZov ody abrode amd 
iaxociwy dvipwy, & ioriw ard déka cuppopisy’ wade 6b éxarépay roy 
ddo pepidwy robrwy Erepvoy eic dé0, b gore ele rpraxociovc ply avdpac, 
cara vivre Ot cuppopiag’ ovroe dé hoay ot rpraxdows of Wavy wovore 
ol rpdrot, oiriveg Mpoeotgepoy THY GAAwy Kal elyoy abrode UraKovovTec 
ele xavra, Gore cupBaivey cig dbo pepidag elvat Tove wWavrac, K.T.d. 
What was the relation between the Symmorie of the Trierarchy and those 
of the property taxes? Isocr., 7. dyrid. p. 80, mentions together rove dta- 
rocioucg Kai ytAiovg Tove ciogipovragand the Asrovpyovvrac, but Demosth. 
Lept. c. 24 (a speech made Ol. cvi. 2) distinguishes between them, of piv 
ZXarroy Kexrnpevot Tov Tpinpapyiac dkia Exe éy ratc ciopopaic cvvte- 
Aovoty sig roy wéAEpoy* ot ig Edtxvoupevot TOU TPINpAapyEty Eig apporepa 
upiy vTaptovet XpHotpor. Compare also his oration, de Symmor. p. 183, 
10, with Boeckh’s Publ. con. ii. p. 295, sqq., more particularly on 
the distinction between the real value and the valuation, rizenpa, of pro- 

rty in Attica ; according to Demosth. adv. Aphob. i. p. 815. 10, the va- 

uation amounted, for the highest class, to 500 drachmas for every twenty- 
five ming, i. e. one-fifth of the real value, and so on in a proportionate de- 
scending scale. The rina of the whole landed property was 6000 talents, 
according to Demosth. de Symmor. p. 183.5; according to Polybius, more 
exactly, 5750. 


13) I[postopopa, compare Demosth. adv. Mid. p. 564. 10; adv. Pan- 
ten. p. 977. 20; adv. Polycl. p. 1208. Hence these persons also were 
called nyeudvec rHy cuppopidy, as well as those mentioned in §. 161. n. 
17; compare adv. Aphob. ii. p. 836. 27; Mid. p. 565. 10; Iseeus, de Phi- 
Joctem. c. 60, speaks of 300 mAovcror. ; 


14) Savepa ovcia, i.q. Eyyesoc, Bekk. Anecdd. p. 468.23; dgar7jc,1.q. 
n ty xpnpact cai owpact Kai oxevect, and hence dgaviZey rHy odciay, 
to turn it into money ; compare Anistoph. Eccles. v. 633 ; Iseus de Hagn. c. 
47, particularly Lysias pro Polystr. c. 23: toy abrqd ry ovciay apavi 
karaornoayrt andiy UMaC wpEedety EiAETO MadAOY ovvedévat dude, and 
Demosth. adv. Stephan. p. 112]. 17.—But Iszus de Ciron. c. 35, men- 
tions dvépavoda and éwim)a in contradistinction to the daveiopara, and 
Demosth. adv. Olympiod. p. 1171. 1, even reckons ra iwi rpawéty as ga- 
vepov. (2) 

15) Boeckh’s Publ. CEcon. ii. p. 281, following Harpocratio ; Demos- 
thenes certainly says, adv. Polycl. p. 1208. 27, dd%ay veo vply unio roy 
Snporay rodc Bovresvrac ameveyxeivy rove mposooicovrag rwy Te Onpo- 
Toy Kai roy byxexrnpévwr, TpooannvexOn pou rovvopa ty rpirroig on- 
prog Ota Td pavepdy elvat rny odsiay: but the two boards frequently 
acted in unison; see above, §. 152. n. 8. 

16) See §. 153, notes 3 and 5. 

17) Also called éxAoyetc: see Schomann de Comitiis, p. 290, and 


Boeckh, Publ. con. i. p. 238. Concerning the various quotas (dwdexarn, 
mwevrnxoorn, etc., Demosth. de Symmor. p. 185. 20), see ibid. ii. p.. 


18) ’Avridoog, see Demosth. adv. Phenipp., and more in Petit, Legg. 
p- 368; Wolf, 1. 1. p. exxiii; Boeckh’s Publ. Cicon. ii. p. 368 sq., and 
491; Heffter, p. 378—382; Platner, ii. p. 106—110. 
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19) See above, n. 6, and Demosth. adv. Phenipp. p. 1044. 16; com- 
pare above, §. 126. n. 


20) Demosth. Leptin. c. 15; Lysias c. Eratosth. c. 20 ; comp. Herald. 
p- 411; and more above, §. 115. n. 11. 


§. 163. The disadvantages of their situation as a 
minority were, however, far more severely felt by the 
rich in the courts of law, where the dominant mob 
soon made a prey not only of the wealth, but of the 
morals of the state!. The passion* for the business 
of the law courts, for which the common Athenian was 
so renowned, arose not less from his delight at seeing 
the rich man, before whom as a private individual he 
cowered, trembling before him in the court of law’, 
than from the pecuniary profit Pericles attached to 
the business of dicast, necessary as this might be for 
his daily maintenance‘; opportunities so tempting 
did not fail to extinguish the integrity and impartiality 
of the judge, exciting in their stead the most sordid 
selfishness of a capricious despotism. Judgment was 
given as might best suit the interest of the Demos’, if 
not by directly ridding it of its enemies—though the 
infliction of penalties too heavy to be discharged, and 
consequently entailing 2r:n/a®, tended directly to this 
—at all events by filling the public coffers from which 
the individuals of the mob eventually profited, al- 
though actual distributions of confiscated property 
were of rare occurrence’, As regards the moral re- 
sults of the system—the first recorded instance of 
direct bribery of judges occurs in the case of Anytus 
(B. C. 409°); but, long before that, the caprice and 
weakness of the popular tribunals had given rise to 
the disgraceful trade of the sycophant, to which even 
the leaders of the Demos did not think it too low to 
stoop’, whether it were that the informer and accuser 
sought to gain the favour of the people, or themselves 
to profit by the terrors of the wealthy ’®, From this chi- 
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canery there was no refuge either in the retirement of 
private" or in the activity of public life. The suspicions 
of the populace might be excited against either, for 
an ever growing suspicion was not wanting among the 
characteristics of despotism assumed by democracy. 
But the greater the facility with which interested de- 
magogues hence found means to sway the populace 
by constant alarms of conspiracies and danger from 
the rich™, the more prompt their antagonists among 
the latter to exchange intrigue for open violence. 


1) See, on this point at large, Xenoph. Rep. Ath. c. 3; Wachsm. i. 2. 
p- 156—158 ; Rotscher’s Aristoph. p. 137—1650, and above, §. 69. n. 8, 
249- 


2) Aristoph. Acharn. 383: riv 0 ad veporrey olda rac ac bre 
Obdty Brérovewy dAdo TAY Whdw daxciv. See in particular the Vespa, 
88, sqq., and Nubb. 209, coll. Lucian. Icarom. e. 16, etc. - 


3) Aristoph. Vesp. 570, sqq., especially 595: ro¥ xAovrov xarayhyy, 
comp. Xenoph. Rep. Ath. 1.18: dyriBorjoa dvayndlerat by roic duca- 
ornpiotc cai siosdvroc rou imAauBdvecOat rig xetpdc. 


4) See above, §. 184. n. 19, and Vesp. 625, coll. 314: dxd ydp roves 
pe Tow puoOaptou rpiroy abréy Execy Gdgera det cai Edda capo: Eccles 


5) Thus Lysias adv. Epicrat. c. 1: wodAdxeg eoboare robrwy Neyév- 
rwy, ordre BovrAOLwrTd Teva Adixwe AroNkoat, Sre Ef pr) KaraWnguiobe ov 
avroi xeXevovot, Uroreiver tpac m proOogopd : comp. Aristoph. Equitt. 
1370, and Lysias adv. Nicomach. c. 22: 7 BovAr) . . . bray eig axo- 
piay caraory, avayxdZerat sicayytNiac déxecOat wai Onmedew ra rev 
wottTwy kai TOY pnrdpwy Toi¢ Toynpdbrara Leyouct weiBecOar. See also 
above, §. 68. n. 5. §. 69. n. 12, and on the very great frequency of confis- 
cations, see Boeckh, Publ. con. ii. p. 127—131.: Meier de bonis damn. 
p- 11, sqq., and particularly, p. 171—178. 


6) On the amount of the fines, see Boeckh’s Publ. Cicon. ii. p. 108—118. 


7) Thus, for instance, Plut. Vit. x. Orator. t. xii. p. 257, Hatt.: Oayva- 
rou dvroc émtrepiov, addvat troinse cai wevrnxovra dpaypac ix rij¢ ob- 
ciag abrov éxdorp rey moNTwy OevEpe. 


8) After the loss of Pylos; see Diodor. xiii. 64, and more in Neumann 
ad Aristot. Fgm. p. 69. 


9) Compare above, §. 69. n. 11. Aristoph. Equitt.-260. See however, 
Dem. adv. Neer. p. 1359. 15: ob yap rw Hv phrwp, GX’ Ere ouxogpay- 
rnc, and Andoc. de reditu, c. 4: avroi péy ovrot of dvdpec ob rodpwoe 
optic abrove tic Tb piooy Karacrnoarrec duicyupiZecOat epi robrey ..-. 
irépoug 62 siaréiprovoty .. eiOiopévovg jon avaicyuyrety. Hence the 
phrase émtypdgecOai riva iwi ryv ypagny, Aéschin. de Falsa Legat. ¢. 
5; comp. Andoc. de Myster. c. 121; Demosth. Mid. c. 28, On the 
penalties attached to sycophancy (a fine of 1000 drachme, according to 
Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 65.) see Platner’s Proc. u. Klag. ii. p. 164. 
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10) Xenoph. Mem. Bocr. ii. 9: cic dixag dyoveww, oby bre dducotvras 
Ux’ duov, ANN’ bre vopiZovory idvoy adv pe apydprov redécat 7) Tpdypara 
fyev. Comp. Sympos. iv. 30; Lysias de olea, c. 39; Demosth. adv. 
Aristog. i. p. 782. 23; Alschin. adv. Ctes. c. 87. 


11) ’Axpaypooéyvyn: comp. Aristoph. Vesp. 1076; Pac. 191; Nubb. 
007. 


12) Aristot. Pol. v. 7.5: Wore det rode ric wodtreiag ppovriZovrac 
wapaokevalay, iva gudarrwot kai pr) Karadbwor: comp. Wachsm. 
1, 2. p. 154; especially, Aristoph. Vesp. 508: wc drav@’ ipivy rupavvi¢ 
tore xai Evywpdrar nc. T.r.; Equ. 236, 479 ; Lysistr. 630; Plut. 949; 
also, Demosth. x. cuvraz. p. 170. 8; and for a further account of the xca- 
radvorg rov Shpov in general, see Salmas. Misc. Defens. p. 296, sqq. ; 
Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. p. 227, and 267, sqq.; Schneider ad Aristot. 
Pol. p. 279; Meier de bonis, p. 1, sqq.; Platner Proc. u. KI. ii. p. 83, 
sqq. 


§. 164. The first conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the democracy, appears to have been as early as the 
battle of Tanagra, B. C. 4571, and what means the 
oligarchical party even at that period considered law- 
ful, is shown by the murder of Ephialtes?, who had, 
it is true, removed the last obstacle to the establish- 
ment of pure democracy, by annihilating the political 
influence of the Areopagus, but is represented to have 
been, on the whole, a second Aristides *. Generally 
speaking however, the leaders of the oligarchical 
party, such as Cimon and his successor Thucydides, 
the son of Milesias‘*, confined themselves to a legal 
opposition, but in this they both succumbed to the in- 
fluence of Pericles and were successively ostracised 5. 
Nicias was still more moderate®, and his measures 
were too feeble to prevent the rapid development of 
a general system of demagogy by Cleon’; even the 
decided influence he obtained for a moment after the 
fall of that leader at Amphipolis, B. C. 422, was not 
sufficient to preserve the state, which had hitherto 
been pretty equally balanced between the contending 
parties, from that decided decline which was now has- 
tened on by the selfish views of its leaders. The 
boldness of Cleon in attempting to fill the place left 
vacant by Pericles is unparalleled in history; but no 
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sooner had his example shown how little was requisite 
in the leader of a corrupt populace ®, than there arose 
a general struggle to attain the post®, amidst which 
only a few, of whom Hyperbolus was first , gained 
an accidental and undecided superiority. Even the 
oligarchical opposition began to split into separate 
clubs, éraspla:, in correspondence indeed with the noble 
classes who formed the connecting links between the 
partizans of Sparta in the various subject states of 
Athens ", but each bent on some interest of its own 
or of its leader. Of these leaders, Alcibiades was, in- 
disputably, at that period the most conspicuous ”, both 
birth and talent seemed to entitle him above all others 
to be the successor of Pericles, and such he might 
have been, had he but checked the licentious spirit by 
which he excited the mistrust of every party in suc- 
cession. His coalition with the club, éra:pfa, of Pheeax 
effected the ostracism of the demagogue Hyperbolus, 
and, at the same time, deprived the Demos for ever of 
the formidable instrument they had till then possessed 
in that mode of punishment; but his fall, consequent 
on the famous prosecution of the Hermocopide, (B.C. 
415,) was the more decisive, occurring as it did at the 
very moment when the expedition to Sicily seemed the 
first successful step towards the accomplishment of 
his extensive designs *. 

1) Thuc. i. 107. comp. Meier de bonis, p. 4.—According to Plut. Vit. 


Aristid. c. 13, as early as Platea, but this appears doubtful. We hear 
indeed of the Alemzonidz at Marathon, see Herod. vi. 115, coll. 121, sqq. 


2) Diodor. xi. 77; according to Aristotle, ap. Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 10, 
the assassin was a Tanagrean, named Aristodicus; in the time of Antipho 
(de Cade Herod. c. 68.) he had not been discovered. 


3) See Periz. ad A lian. Var. Hist. ii. 43 ; Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 60; 
Forchhammer de Areopago, (see above, §. 109. n. 5, 6.) p. 10. 


4) See Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 8, and 11; Plat. Menon. p. 94. C, and 
more in Meurs. Lectt. Att. v. 26; Siebel. ad Philoch. Fragm. p. 53; 
Wachsm. i. 2. p. 63. 


5) See above, §. 111. n. 17. 
6) See Plut. Vit. Niciz, c. 2, and more in Wachsm, i. 2. p. 184; con- 
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sult also, Siivern uber Aristophanes Drama, genannt das Alter, (Berlin, 
ae 4.) p. 28, sqq.—On his wealth, see Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. ii. p. 


7) Concerning Cleon, see in particular, Kortum in Bremi and Déder- 
lein’s Philol. Beitragen aus der Schweiz, i. p. 35—60; Poppo’s Prolegg. 
ad Thucyd. i. 2. p. 82; Rétscher’s Aristophanes, p. 166—176 ; Wachs- 
muth, i. 2. p. 181—184. 


8) Aristoph. Equ. 193: 1) Snpaywyia yap ob mpd¢ povoixod "Er 
icriv dvdpdc odd xpnorod rode rpdmove : ibid. 213: gavderaroy Epyow 
Trav dep woeic roies’ Tdparre cai ydpcdev’ Guod ra wmpdypara"Arayra, 
cai roy Onpoy dei mpoorovd, K. T. dr. 


9) Thucyd. ii. 65: of dt Vorepoy, toot abroi paddov mpdc ddANAoOUE bv- 
rec, irpdrovro cal ndovdc ry_ dnp cai rd mpaypara tvdiddva. For 
particulars, see Kortum zur Gesch. hellen. Staatsv. p. 176, sqq., and Pas- 
sow’s Gesch. d. athen. Demagogie ; see also above, §. 69. n. 2, sqq. 


10) See Aristoph. Pac. 687: dzropiy 6 dijpog wpoordrov cai yuprdg 
@yv Totroy riwe rov dvdipa mepulwoaro. Compare also at large, A. 
Meineke, Questt. scenicarum Spec. ii. (Berl. 1827.) p. 27—31. 


11) Comp. Thucyd. viii. 64; also, c. 54: rag ovvwposiac, aitrep 
sroyxavoy mpérepoy iv ry moda ovoa ei dixatc Kai apyaic, awdacag 
’wehOwy wai wapaxedevodperoc brwe Evorpadgivrec cai coavy BovrAEvoa- 
pevor karadvowor roy dijpoyv, and more above, §. 70. But these even, 
when occasion suited, all played the demagogue, comp. Thucyd. viii. 48: 
rode Kadod¢ cayabodes dvopalopévouc . . . mropiordag byrac Kai tonynrac 
TOY KaKeyY TY vote, and particularly Lysias de affect. tyrann. cc. 9, 10: 
otcovy yaherdy yvivat, Ort ov mepi roNtreiac eisivy at wpdc adAAHAOUE 
Scagopai, aAAGd repi roy ig cupgepovTwy Exaory. 


12) For his character in general see, besides Plutarch, (ed. J.C. F. 
Bahr, Heidelb. 1822.) the oration of Andocides against him, (comp. 
Hauptmann, Alcibiades Andocideus, t. viii. p. 575—584, Rsk.) and Isocr. 
wepi rov Cevyouc, also Lysias adv. Alcib. (his son); Athen. xii. 47— 
49; Plat. de Rep. vi. p. 424; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 187, sqq., also Heeren’s 
Researches, Greece, p.231., sqq.; Thucyd. vi. 15, bears particularly on this 
point, poBnOevreg yap adrov ot modXol rd péyeBoc . . we rupavvidog 
wcOupovyre modémtot KaSécracay, and viii. 48: "AAKiBiadne (OEP Kai 
Hv) obdéy padroy ddrAtyapxiacg h Onpoxpariag deioOa tone abry. 

13) Plut. Alcib.c. 13; comp. Thucyd. viii. 73, 


14) Extending to Italy and Carthage; see Thucyd. vi. 15; Isocr. de 
Pace, c. 23. Hyperbolus indeed had already conceived a similar design, 
Aristoph. Equ. 1314. Comp. Plut. Pericl. c. 20, and Kriiger post Dionys. 
Hal. p. 272, against Boeckh, Publ. Cicon. i. p. 388. 


§. 165. Above all, it was only in time of war that the 
leaders of these parties expected to attain their ends ; 
and though the accusation which makes Pericles to 
have excited the Peloponnesian war from private views, 
was probably due only to party-malice’, it certainly 
became the object of many, after his death, to frus- 
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trate all attempts at effecting a peace, that they might, 
as Aristophanes said *, fish in troubled water. Only 
a few of the wiser and better sort, like Nicias, pre- 
ferred securing what had been gained to hazarding 
further attempts at conquest‘. From that time forth, 
the citizen began to be as insensible to personal dis- 
tinctions, whether of office® or insignia of honour‘, 
as the state had become lavish of them. But the in- 
terests of the people were chiefly sacrificed by its 
leaders’, to opportunities of enriching themselves ; 
opportunities now more numerous than ever, owing to 
the increased number of responsible officers, all ex-. 
posed to the arts of sycophants *, and to the terror in 
which the subject states stood of both the orators and 
generals of Athens®, ‘The defensive system of war- 
fare recommended by Pericles, having greatly aug- 
mented the crowd of idle citizens © within the walls, 
they were the more easily gained over by demagogues, 
who promised them a-constant maintenance at the 
public cost’, and whilst these factious leaders availed 
themselves of the national jealousy of their country- 
men against Sparta", soothed their pride by flattery ®, 
fostered their credulity by splendid promises ', and 
their superstition by forged oracles", their natural 
recklessness increased to such a pitch ?*, that even 
contemporaries wondered how Athens could last so 
long". The prosecution of the Hermocopide which 
belongs to this period is of peculiar and deep interest, 
as affording a proof of the wild caprice and wanton 
extravagances of the greater part of the nation, al- 
though the real facts of that transaction, the machi- 
nations of the anti-democratical party, are wholly ob- 
scured from our view 28, 


1) Aristoph. Pac. 605 ; comp. Acharn. 535, sqq. 


2) Id. Equit. 875 ; comp. Diodor. xiii. 59 ; Plut. Vit. Cimon. c. 19: 
Snpaywyol cai moXspomotoi, K. TX. 
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3) As Laches (AdBnc, ap. Aristoph. Vesp. 930, sq.; Lamachus: 
Acharn. 602, sqq., Pac. 1290; though a very different character from Hy- 
perbolus, Thesm. 847. 

4) Thucyd. v. 16: Nixtag piv Bovdrdspuevoc, ly g arabic hy rai nki- 
oro, dvacwoacGa Tiy ebruyiay .. . vopizwy kx rov dxivdivov rovro 
oupBavew cai orig thdxuora Trixy avroy mapadidwat, rd 88 axivduvoy 
ryy elonvny maptxey. 

5) Aristoph. Vesp. 702 ; Pac. 446 ; Lysistr. 490. 


6) Id. Equit. 579: viv & tdy pr) wpoespiay gépwot cai rd otria 
(iy IIpuraveiy), ob payxeicBai pacty : see A. Westermann de publ. Athen. 
_ honor., (Lips. 1830.), and for the contrast presented by the earlier times, 
ZEschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 57 ; Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 686. 


7) AEschin adv. Ctesiph. c. 79: mpérspoy pév yao rowavrag ptouc 
Hveyce rd Onpdoioy, at pgdiuc otrw Karéidvoay roy Oijpov' Exatpe yap 
wodaxevdpevoc Exar abrov oby od¢ idoBeiro, aX’ ole éavrdy EveycipiZe, 
xarédvoay. 

8) Aristoph. ibid. 65, sqq.; comp. Antiph. de Choreuta, c. 43. 

9) Aristoph. Vesp. 689, sqq.; Pac. 640, sqq.; comp. also, Thucyd. 
lil, 11: dard Oepareiag rod re cotvod abroy Kat Ty dei MooECTWTwY TE- 
preyeyvopueOa : and Lysias de affect. tyr. c. 19: mwavreg yap itviorace bre 
éy Ty mporépg Snpoxparig rey Ta Tij¢ Todéwe Tpatrovrwy Toddoi pév 
rad Snudow ExAeTwroy, Evo F ri roig dperéiporg Edwpoddxouy, ot O& auKO- 
gavrovyrec rods cvppaxouc dpioracay. 

10) Thucyd. ii. 14—17 ; comp. Aristoph. Equ. 803, sqq. 

11) Aristoph. Pac. 633: e¢ra & we ix rev adypey EvrArOey odpyarne 
Aewe . . EBAEwEY Tpdc Tod¢ héyovrag’ ob O& ytyyworovrec & trode mrévn- 
rag acbevovvrag rd mopovyrag addgirwy, k.r.r. Comp. Vesp.242; Equ. 
51 and 817. The times had then, it seems, long since passed, when, as 
Isocrates boasts (Areop. extr.), Athens did not contain a beggar. 


12) Aristoph. Pac. 219; Lysistr. 629. 


13) Id. Acharn. 380: rove re yap rpdémove rove ray dypoixwy oida 

aipovrag ogddpa, tay mic abrove evAoyy Kai ry Tod . . KavradOa 
XavOdvove’ weprohwpevot. Comp. 642, sqq.; Equ. 1352. 

14) Id. Vesp. 735, sqq. 


15) Id. Equit. 81: gdes dé ypnopodc, 6 St yépwy oBvdAdA{rg: comp. 
ibid. 1022, and Aves, 988: aierdg év vepéryor yevnoeat. 


16) Compare above, §. 69. n. 1, and Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 151—156. 


17) Aristoph. Nubb. 583: gaci ydp dvoBovdiay ride ry awodAet Tpoo- 
tivac’ ravra pévro: rode Oeodc, Arr’ Av tpeic apaprnr, éwird Béd- 
riov tpéwey. Comp. Eccles. 496, and more in the commentt. on the 
Equites, 1352, and Voemel ad Demosth. Philipp. 1. p. 43. 16. 

18) See Thucyd. vi. 27—29 and 60 ; Andoc. de Mysteriis, particularly 
c. 36, sqq.; comp. J. O. Sluiteri Lectiones Andocidex, (L. B. 1804.) 
and Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 192—197, coll. p. 445. 


§. 166. The unfortunate result of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, B. C. 413, at the same time as it annihilated 
x xX 
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the flower of the nation’, restored to it some degree 
of sober caution?; and the Athenians displayed in 
the subsequent defensive operations of the years 
B. C. 412 and 411 a prudence and vigour, which, 
after what had passed, must be admitted to furnish a 
proof of the original solidity of their political organiza- 
tion’, short as was, after all, the period during which 
their impending fall was delayed. The exhausted 
state of her allies, whom she had drained by occasional 
forced contributions in addition to the regular tri- 
bute *, had compelled Athens as early as B. C. 413, to 
exchange the direct tribute hitherto levied into a toll 
.of one-twentieth of the value on all exports and im- 
ports®. The general defection of the allies which now | 
occurred °, deprived the state at once of all those sup- 
plies which had hitherto served to fill the courts of 
justice and public assemblies, and to ensure to the 
Demos its majority of votes: at the same time, the for- 
tification of Decelea by the Lacedemonians, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, reduced it al- 
most to a state of siege’. Terror and despair seized 
the multitude, but increased the boldness of the oli- 
garchical party, by whose machinations these results 
had been gradually effected; the élite of the citizens 
were absent on duty with the fleet; the most active 
leaders of the people still remaining in the city fell 
by assassination ®, and among them Androcles, the 
chief opponent of Alcibiades; dread of the secret 
power and extensive ramifications of the clubs (éraspeéas) 
destroyed all confidence, and the oligarchical conspi- 
rators had the chief authority actually in their hands 
for some time before they would consent formally to 
accept the offer of it®: at last, in the year B. C. 410, 
the people, blinded by vain expectations”, voluntarily 
resigned the power from which they could no longer 
derive the means of subsistence. The provisional com- 
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mittee 1 which had been appointed in B. C. 413, had 
been a purely oligarchical contrivance for the purpose 
of checking the democratical spirit of the senate of 
five-hundred, which was now entirely supplanted by a 
body of four hundred partizans!* who had elected 
each other™; the general assembly of the people was 
replaced by a body of 5000 substantial citizens of age 
‘for military service, who were elected and whose meet- 
ings were summoned by the four hundred, and hence 
they served for mere form, that body ruling with abso- 
lute authority ™, 


1) On the strength of: the expedition, see Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 
354, sqq.- 

2) Thucyd. ii. 65, and viii. 1: wavrare xpdc rd wapayphpa mepweic 
(wep geret Sijpoc wot) Eroysoe Hoay ebraxreiv. 


3) See at large, Kriiger, in his appendix to Dionys. Historiogr. p. 272, 
sqq., and (de classe Atheniensium) p. 309—325. 


4) *Apyupodoyeiv, Thucyd. iii. 19; Aristoph. Equ. 1080, etc. ; comp. 
Boeckh’s Publ. Econ. ii. p. 375. 


5) Thucyd. vii. 28. Hence the eixooroAd yor, Aristoph. Ran. 366. 
6) See Kriiger, 1. 1. p. 326—349, and above, §. 39. n. 3, sqq. 


7) Comp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 555, sqq., and especially the speech of Al- 
cibiades in Thucyd. vi. 91: ol¢ re yap 7 yxwpa xareoxevacrat, Ta TOANG 
xpoc Upac rd ply AngOévra ra O abrépara Ea Kai rac rov Aavpiov 

wv a yupetwy peer@Awy wpocdcovg, Kai boa awd yiis cal ducacrnpiwy 
(Boeckh, 1. p. 368.) viv apehoivran, evOd¢ amoorepnoovras, xc. Tr. X. 


8) Thucyd. viii. 65; comp. Ruhnk. Hist. orat. gr. p. xliii. 


9) Ibid. c. 66; but it is a mistaken notion that the power had already 
been vested in 5000, before it was exercised by the four hundred ; this 
opinion is advocated by Hinrichs de Theram. p. 8, and Kruger, 1. 1. 371, 
but Thucyd. only says, Aéyo¢ mposipyacro abroic we ovre peoOogopnréoy 
ein Gove 7} rove orparevopivoue, ovre peOexTioy THY Tpayparwy Tieto- 
ow  revraxicxiriotc, kai rovroig ot Av padwora Toic Te xpnuact Kai 
Toig owpacty &dedreiy oloi re Wow, and adds expressly, dijpoc pévror Spwe 
gre eal Bovdsy) awd Tov cvdpou curedéyero’ tBovAEvoy dé ovbdey, re pI 
rote cuveornxdot Ooxoin, K.T. Xr. 


10) Aristot. Pol. v. 3. 8: oloy éi réyv rerpaxociwy roy Sijpov t&n- 
xarnoay gdoxovrec roy Baciéa ypnpara wapékey, x. T. X., COMP. 
Thucyd. viii. 48. 


11) Thucyd. viii. 1: édxee . . rev re card ry mod 71 é¢ ebrédetay 
owppovioan Kai dpyny ria mpeoBuripwy avdpdy séoOat, oiriveg epi 
Tay rapéyrwy, wo dy Kaipdc ¥, TpoBovr\evoover. Comp. Anistoph. 
Lysistr. 587, sqq., and see more in Kruger, I. 1. p. 273, and above, §. 54. 
n. 4; Diodor. xii. 75, says it occurred ten years earlier, which is also the 
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notion in Suidas, s. v. xpdpovdos: xpi roic oder Sica yotOnoay Gru 
tixooi . . petra rryv iy SuceXig cvpgopay (1) Comp. also, Alian. Var. Hist. 
v. 13; and see below, n. 13. extr. 

12) See Krager in his appendix to Dionys. p. 362—390; Wachsm. i. 
2. p. 197, sqq- 

13) Thucyd. viii. 67: of repi rdw Isicavdpoy.. elroy yrvwpny, dexa 
Gvtpac ir Evyypagéac (Isocr. Areop. p. 358) abroxparopag, rotrove 


g 


62 Evyypavarrag yrepny iceveycely ic roy dijpoy . . caO’ 3 re dpwra 
r whic oixnotras’ cai loqveyxay ot Evyypageic Go piv odddy, abrd oe 
rovro, ileiva: piy "AOygvaiwy avarety yrwepny fy dy tue BotAnrar fy 
c& reg roy tixovra % ypabyra =. pey (§. 132. n. 2.) f dy ry 
Tpoxw Bray, peyadac Cypiac ixtOecay. ‘EvravOa 01) Aaprpiic i- 
YETO, pHTE APY dpyey pydepiay Ere ix rov abrov Kdopeu pHhre pucbo- 
gopeiy mpoilpove re thioOa xivre Gydpac, rovtoug dé EhéoOat éxardy 
cai Tey ixaroy Exacroy xpoc iavryy rpeic. The election by the Phyle 
(Lysias pro Polystr. c. 2.) refers to the ovyypagetc, who were naturally 
all selected from among the four hundred ; according, indeed, to Phot. p. 
456, Pors., and others, these ovyypageic, on the contrary, chose the four 
hondred, but may not this notion have arisen from confounding them with 
the caradoyeig ( Lysias, |. 1. c. 13), as also the supposition found in Har- 
pocratio, who follows Philochorus, (comp. Siebel. p. 67), and Androtio, 
that they were thirty in number, from a hke confusion with the thirty of 


B. C. 4042 Compare Kriiger, p. 375. 
14) Thucyd. vii. 70—72. 


§. 167. Scarcely, however, was the victory in the 
hands of the Oligarchs, when dissension arose from 
their ambitious and discordant aims. On the one 
hand stood Antipho the Rhamnusian}, with his friends 
Pisander, Phrynichus, Aristarchus, and others; on 
the other, was Theramenes and his adherents, among 
whom is mentioned Aristocrates, the son of Scellius?; 
the former evidently intended to betray the city to the 
Lacedemonians’, from whom alone they expected se- 
cure possession of their newly-obtained power; and 
Theramenes, on the other hand, has been branded, 
even by his contemporaries, as a faithless and time- 
serving character‘. On the occasion of which we are 
speaking, he had the cunning to wait for the decision 
of the troops, then with the fleet at Samos: that army 
under the guidance of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, 
proclaimed the Democracy anew, declaring itself to 
constitute the real Athenian state*, and seemed the 
more formidable from the circumstance that Alci- 
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biades, whose celebrated name the Oligarchs had been 
obliged to use to influence the multitude, returned from 
exile to place himself at its head®. Even he had great 
difficulty in preventing its immediate advance on 
Athens; but such a measure was, in fact, become un- 
necessary: four months had scarcely elapsed, when 
the people, whose exasperation had risen to its height 
on the loss of Eubcea, deposed the four hundred; 
Phrynichus was assassinated’, the rest but partially 
escaped the vengeance of the public courts, where 
Theramenes and Aristocrates themselves appeared as 
their accusers®, The senate of five hundred was re- 
established ; but there being no longer any means of 
paying the people, the chief powers of government 
rested with the 5000°; though it is uncertain for how 
long: the victories won by Alcibiades and Thrasybulus 
opened so many new sources of revenue”, that we must 
admit the Democracy to have been re-established in its 
absolute form immediately on the victorious return of 
the former, B. C. 407". Perfectly in character were its 
first acts, namely, its ingratitude to Alcibiades ”, and the 
judicial murder of the generals who had won the battle 
of Arginuse, B. C. 406"; though Theramenes certainly 
had a great share in the latter proceeding“. Meantime 
the intrigues of the Oligarchs knewno intermission; the 
decisive blow, which annihilated the last support of 
Athens, its fleet, at AXgospotamos, B. C. 405, was un- 
questionably the work of their treachery”, and, how- 
ever useless it may have been in the demagogue Cleo- 
phon to oppose the conclusion of a peace at all 
hazards"*, the charges and accusations of conspiracy”, 
which cost him his life, were assuredly well founded", 


1) See Thucyd. viii. 68, and (the Pseudo?) Plutarch Vitt. x. Oratt. 
t. xii. p. 220, sqq. Hutt., comparing the notes of Taylor, Lectt. Lysiacc. 
t. ii. p. 268, Rsk.; consult also, at large, P. van. Spaan (pres. Ruhnkenio) 
Disp. de Antiphonte Oratore Attico (L. B. 1765, and in Rubnken’s 
Opusce. ed. Friedemann, Brunsw. 1828), t. 1. p. 140—175; Groen van 
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Pniosterer’s Platon. Prosopographia (L. B. 1823), FE 212, and on his cha-. 
racter as an orator and rhetorician, see Spengel’s Artium Scriptt. (Stattg. 
1828), p. 105—120. : 


2) See Thucyd. viii. 89, and more in Ed. Ph. Hinrichs de Theramenis, 
Critiz et Thrasybuli rebus et ingenio, (Hamb. 1820); on Aristocrates, 
the son of Scellius, see also Demosth. adv. Theocr. p. 1343. 


3) Thucyd. viii. 90, sqq., coll. c. 70; Xenoph. Hell. 1. 7. 29 (ne ; 
Thue. viii. 98); ii. 3. 46 (CEtionea) ; Isocr. de Bigis, p. 834: of 62 rovc 
ec Ascedeiag persexipxovro nyobpevor xpeirroy elvac rotg wodepiow ri 
warpita wapadovvat paddrov, fh Toic vxip rijg wéAEwS oTparEvopévorc 
Tig woksreiacg peradovvat. 


4) See the description in Lysias adv. Eratosth. c. 62, sqq-, especially c. 6: 
8¢ wperoy py rijc nporipac ddtyapxiag airwraro¢g yivere (Thucyd. 
vill. 8: dejp obre tixety ovre yy@vat advvaroc) . . Kai &we pey Eriparo, 
wiordy, éavroy rg wore Wapeixev® Lew? dt Teicavdpor pev cai KaédAar- 
cxpoy cai tripoug spa xporipouc avrov yevopivouc, Td Ot bpérepoy AAij- 
Gog ovxirs Boudépevoy rovrwy dxpoacbat, rér’ Hon dca roy wpdc ixeivouc 
996v0y cai rd wrap’ tipo diog perioye rev Aptoroxparovg Epywy: on 
the epithet xé@opvoc, see Xenoph. Hall. ii. 3. 30, 31; Schol. Kristoph. 
Ran. 541; and the opposite view taken by Taylor V. Lysiz, t. ii. p. 126, 
Rsk.; Hinrichs, 1. 1. p. 60. 


5) Thucyd. viii. 76: . . &¢ ob det GOupeiv, Srey wédtC abray agio- 
Tyce rove yap tiacoove axd op¢ey, TaY Thedywy Kai ic FavTa rropepe 
ripwy, peXorava,«x.r.r. In reference to which Manso says—‘‘ 
volutionary attempts at Samos and Athens were simultaneously planned,” 
Sparta. ii. p. 474—481. | 


6) Thucyd. viii. 86; Plut. Vit. Alcib. c. 26. 


7) Thucyd. viii. 92, and for a more particular but different account see 
Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 70, sqq., and Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 30. On his 
importance, see Aristot. Polit. v. 5. 4: tyyiverat ydp Snpaywyde, nay 
navyu ddiyot wo, oloy . . . dv roig Y of repi Ppdviyoy: comp. Thucyd. 
vill, 27: wai @okew . . . ob« sig rovro povoyv, ddAd cai ic doa aa 
Ppvriyog cariorn, oie ativerog elvas. 


8) Thucyd. viii. 91, sqq. On the punishment of the traitors, in which 
Theramenes acted as prosecutor (Lysias adv. Eratosth. c. 67), see Meier 
de bonis damn. p. 181, sq., coll. Philol. Blatter, ii. p. 183, sqq. ; and on 
the decree of Demophantus (Andoc. de Myster. c. 96; conf. Demosth. 
Leptin. c. 138: Lycurg. adv. Leocr. c. 31: creivety Tov my warpida 
KpodwWovra cai Adyw cai Epyw Kai xetpi cai WHpw) id. de bonis, p. 3—10. 


9) Thucyd. viii. 97: rode rerpaxociouc raramavoayrec Totc TEvTaKi- 
XXiog dbngicayro rd wpdypara wapadovvar sivat dt abrayv orden 
bra rapéyovrar rai picOdy pndéva gépery pndeutg apxyg ... Kai oby 
ijxcora én, he proceeds, rdy mpwrov ypovoy iwi ye suov 'AOnvatos pat- 
vovrat ed) moXrevoayreg. comp. Plat. de Legg. vi. p. 753, B., and more 
in Kruger post Dionys. p. 254, and above, §. 67. n. 2. 


10) See Plut. Vit. Alcib. c. 27—31 ; particularly the victories of Sestos 
(Kuvdg ofa) Thucyd. viii. 104—106; Diodor. xiii, 38—42; Abydus, 
Xenoph. Hell. i. 1. 5—7; Diodor. c. 45—47 ; Cyzicus, Xenoph. §. 14— 
23 ; Diodor. c. 49—-52; and the capture of Thasos, Abdera, (Diod. c. 72), 
and Byzantium ( Xenoph. i. 3. 14—22; Diodor. c. 67), where they imme- 
diately erected the dexarevrypioy (custom-house) and levied transit duties 
of one-tenth ; comp. Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 39. 
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11) Fréret in the Mém. de I’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlvii. p. 243: il parait, 
que l’ancienne forme du gouvernement ne fut enticrement rétablie, qu’au 
retour d’ Alcibiade & Athénes, en 407.—F¥or the particulars of his return, see 
Xenoph. Hell. i. 4. 12—20; Diodor. xiii. 68 ; Plut. V. Alcib. c. 32—34; 
Athen. xii. 49. 


12) Xenoph. i. 5. 16; Diodor. xiii. 73 ; according to Plut. c. 36, they 
were instigated, in this particular instance, by Thrasybulus. 


13) See above, §. 130. n. 11, and, on the subject at large, Lysias de 
affect. tyrann. c. 25—-27: d&uy d2 pynobijvas rwy perd rove rerpaxo- 
clove xpaypdrwy ... tore yap “Extyivny nai Anuogdvny cai KAto- 
Giony idig piv raprwoapivove rd¢ rig WOdEWS CUpHopac, Onpocig de 
évracg peyiorwy cacwy airiove. 'Eviwy piv ydp txacay vpac axpitwy 
Odvaroy raralngicacbat, ro\dwy 5 dadixnwe Snusdoa ra¢ obciac, rode F 


8Zehaca cai driysoa THv rodtrwy, x... See more in Wachsm. i. 2. 
p- 205—208. 


14) On Theramenes, as the accuser of the victorious generals, see Xe- 
h. Hell. ii. 3.32, and compare Hinrichs, ]. 1. p. 14—17, who has also 
ably defended Thrasybulus against the charges advanced against him by 
Lurac 'de Socr. cive. p. 115.—With him we may mention Archedemus 
(Aristoph. Ran. 420), rére rpoeorncwe iv "AOnvac wai rijc Aecedeiag 
éipeAXovpevoc : Xenoph. i. 7. 2. 


15) Adimantus (Xenoph. ii. 1. 32), and Tydeus; comp. Pausan. x. 
9. 5; Lysias in Eratosth. c. 36: of iduwrat piv dvrec ea®’ Sco iddbvayro 
droinoay nrrnOijyvat vavpayovryrag, and adv. Alcib. i. c. 38. 


16) After the battle at Cyzicus, Diodor. xiii. 53 ; after that of Arginuse, 
ZEschin. de F. L. c. 21; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1580; and again after 
that of gos Potamos, Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 8. Concerning this dema- 
gogme (3¢ éwi rov wrpdc Aaxedatpoviovg wodépov, we AEyETat, THY WodLY 

awreoev, Eschin. c. Ctesiph. c. 46), more may be seen in Periz. ad Al. 
Var. Hist. xii. 43: Ruhnk. Hist. Orat. gr. p. xliv.: Meier de bonis damn. 
p. 218 ; Meinek. Quastt. Sc. ii. p. 17. 


17) Lysias adv. Nicom.c. 10: KXsopw@y trv BovAny troddpe paccwy 
ovvecravat kai od rd Bédriora Bovey rg wédEL: Comp. adv. Agorat. 
c. 20: 9 68 Bovdn H pd rHv TpLdxovra Bovdsvovea duépOapro wai diu- 
yooxiag éveOdper, we tore, padora, rexpnptoy d&° ot yap modXoi 2 

cetyne Tig Bovrre THY VorEepay BovArny Thy iri THY rptaxovra éBod- 
AEvoy. 

18) Lysias adv. Nicom. c. 12: KXeogivrog ... . Erepa piv dv Exor 
Tig Karnyopijcat, rovro dé mapa wavrwy dpodoystrat, bri Larupog (Xe- 
noph. ii. 3. 54), cai ot rév rptdxovra vevepevor ovyx vrip upper dpyiZd- 
pevoe karnydpouy, ad’ tva éxcivoy amexreivayrecg abroi vptic KaKxw¢ 


mowwot Comp. adv. Agorat. c. 7—12, and the incidental mention of him 
in Xenoph. Hell. i. 7. 40. 


§. 168. The conspirators succeeded, immediately 
after the battle, in procuring the nomination of five 
ephors from their own party, with full powers for the 
administration of all public matters!; the re-instatement 
of the 2rizo: in their rights*, served to strengthen their 
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party, and even the preparations for an obstinate de- 
fence of the city had probably the same object as-the 
treacherous embassy of Theramenes to Lacedzmon', 
namely, to terrify the people by the threatened horrors 
of a protracted siege, to accept any terms that might 
be proposed. The surrender of the city, which soon 
followed, was the signal for another total abolition of 
the Democracy; on the proposal of Dracontides‘, 
thirty persons were elected®, from among the four 
hundred who had lately been in power‘, ostensibly for 
the purpose of framing anew constitution, but, instead 
of proceding to do so, they seized on the supreme power 
themselves, named a senate with judicial powers, and 
magistrates of their own choice’, and limited the right 
of citizenship and possession of arms, and even of 
residence within the walls®, to a party of 3000 persons. 
Over all others they claimed the exercise of absolute 
power, and soon began, by aid of a garrison of mer- 
cenaries from Lacedzmon, to act with such cruelty 
and rapacity against both natives and foreigners", as 
even to disgust some of their own party, and create a 
division in it !%, until at last Theramenes, who was fora 
more moderate course, fell a victim? to Critias, the 
leader of this newly-exalted faction". | 


1) Lysias adv. Eratosh. c. 43—46: aévre dvdpeg Epopor xaréornoay 
UTO THY KadoUpEVWY ETaipwy, Ovvaywytic piy TOY ToktTwY, apxorTEC 
dt rév cuvwpormy . . obror dé puAapxoue Te iri Trdg gvAaKdg KaréoTn- 
cay cai & ri d&0t yEtporovetabat Kai otorivag ypein dpxev raphyyéddov 
kai st re GhAo wparreay Bovrowwro Kiptoe Hoay, K. T. r- 


2) See above, §. 124, n. 16, and the decree of Patroclides ap. Andoc. de 
Myster. c. 73—79, with the remarks of Meier in the Rhein. Mus. ii. p. 
272—276, and of Boeckh in the Ind. Lectt. hib. 1828 —29. p.6—9 ; comp. 
Lysias de affect. tyrann. c. 27. 


3) Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 16, sqq.; Lysias adv. Eratosth. c. 68, sqq. ; 
adv. Agorat. c. 9, sqq. 

4) See Lysias adv. Eratosth. c. 73; Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. v. 157. 

5) See Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3.2; Plut. Vit. Lysand. c. 15, and, on the 


subject at large, Taylor’s Vita Lysia, t. ii. p. 129, sqq., Rsk,; P. ten 
Brink de Athenis sub xxx. viris, (Groninge, 1829); Meier de bonis, p. 
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p- 184—190 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 246—252 ; and on their (un-attic) designa- 
tion as répayvvot in particular, Ebert’s Diss. Sicc. p. 62; comp. Diodor. 
xiv. 3: dppoZovrec ply rp AOyy, Tbpavvor dé roig Tpaypacty. 


6) Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 74; adv. Eratosth. c. 42; but comp. ibid. de 
affect. tyrann.c.9: aroAXoi dé réy rerpaxociwy pera roy ix Tepawe 
ouvyxarnr9or, Eveor 52 riiy ixsivoug ExBadéyrwy (Theramenes) avroi ad- 
Tey Tey rpidxovra tyévoyvro.—On the election itself, see ibid. adv. 
Eratosth. c. 76: déxa piv ode Onpapévng amidete, dixa dé ode ot rabe- 
ornxérec Epopor kededorev, dina 0 ix rev wWapbyrwy. 


7) See Xenoph. ii. 3. 11, and on the Council in particular, Lysias adv. 
Eratosth. c. 48 ; adv. Agorat. c. 35—38. 


8) Xenoph. ii. 4. 1. 


9) Xenoph. ii. 3. 19; comp. Lysias adv. Nicom. c. 8. Exclusively, 
however, of the iaeic (Xenoph. iii. 1.4; Lysias adv. Mantith. c. 6; adv. 
Evandr. c. 10), comp. ii. 4. 2. 


10) Id. ii. 3.51: Ere d8 dv roig Katvoig voporc, THY piv Ey Toig rpt- 
oxrio Syrwy pndiva adroOvjcKay avev rijg Vmerépacg Whgov’ ray & 
gw rov caraddéyou xupiove elvar rode A Oavarovy. 


11) On this point see Lysias adv. Eratosth. passim, but especially, c. 7 : 
arocrivyiva py yap dvOpwroug wepi obdevdg Hyovvro, AapBavey se 
Xpnpara mwepi woddov trrovovyro: c. 17: rdén’ ixeivwy eiOiopivoy wa- 
payyeA\pa, wivety Koveov, rpiv Thy airiay simeiv, de iy Emeddrey drro- 
GaveicGar: c. 96: of rode péy ix rig dyopac, rovc & éx rwy tepwy au- 
vapwazovrec Biaiwe drixrevay .. cai obdt ragnc Tig voutlopévne 
slacay rvyeiy, k. T..; also Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3. 21: aoddode piv 
2x Opa Eveca dwixrevay, roddodc Ot ypnudrwry’ Mote & adroic, Srwe 
Exousy Kai roic ppoupoic xpnpara diddvat, cai roy peroixwy, tva Exa- 
oroy AaBeiy cai abvrove hey adwoxreiva, ra O& xpnpara adroonunva- 
ofac: ii. 4.21; Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 32. C; Epist. vil. p. 324. E; De- 
mosth. adv. Androt. p. 609. 7; Isocr. Paneg. c. 32, etc. The number of 
their victims is variously given from 1300to 1500; seeIsocr. Areop. p. 362 ; 
adv. Lochit. p. 950; Seneca de Tranqu. c. 3; comp. Clinton’s Fasti, ii. 
p- 425. : 


12) Lysias de affect. tyrann. c. 22: rode ply rproyiAtoug oracaZovrag 
tx rov doreoc, rodc dé GAXoug soNirag ixxexnpuypivoue, rode 52 rpia- 
KovTa py Ty abriy yvwpny Exovrac, K.T. Xr. 


13) Onthe history of this manat large, see Philostrati Vitt. Sophistarum, 
i. 16. prefixed to N. Bach’s Critie Carminum que supersunt, (Lips. 
1827), and a further account in Hinrichs, |. 1. p. 33—38, and E. G. 
Weber, Diss. de Critia tyranno, (Francof. ad Moen. 1824.) 


14) See Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3. 15—56; Diodor. xiv. 4, 5. 


§. 169. But, before long, a band of exiled democrats, 
headed by Thrasybulus, Archinus, and Anytus’, and 
secretly supported by a party in Thebes, seizing on 
the castle called Phyle, made it the head quarters of 
their party. ‘They soon became masters of the Mu- 
nychia and Pirzeus, and defeated the Thirty in an en- 


yy 
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gagement in which Critias was slain. His death was 
the ruin of his party*. The others withdrew to Eleu- 
sis on which they had previously seized*; they were 
at first indeed succeeded only by ten other oligarchs‘, 
supported by Lysander, who seemed likely to pursue 
the same course; but the jealousy entertained by the 
Spartan monarch Pausanias against Lysander, gave oc- 
casion to an arrangement which ended in the triumph of 
the democratical party ®, and the proclaiming of an am- 
nesty from which only the Thirty, with their abettors the 
Eleven, and the Ten who had attempted to pursue the 
same course in the Pirzus, were personally excluded ®. 
This amnesty extended even to all illegal acts com- 
mitted during the preceding convulsions’, forbidding 
all prosecution for the same; with the Archonship of 
Euclides, (Ol. xciv. 2, B. C. 403,) a new sera was to 
begin ®, the disorderly Democracy was to be replaced 
by Solon’s system in its original purity, with only such 
modifications as were required by the times, and 
should be decided on by a select commission of legisla- 
tion; and finally, the Areopagus was to be again re- 
stored to the supremacy ® it enjoyed under that legis- 
lator. 

1) Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3. 44; Isocr. adv. Callim. p. 898, and 
concerning Anytus, (who afterwards accused Socrates), see in particular, 
Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 78; Platon. Menon. p. 90. A, and more in Ducker 
ad Petiti Legg. p. 427, and Fréret in the Mém de 1’ Acad. des Inscr. xlvii. 
p- 212, sqq.; on Archinus, A“schin. de Falsa Legat. c. 52, adv. Ctesiph. 
c. 61; Plutarch. de glor. Athen. c. 1 and 8; Aristid. Leuctr. ii. p. 661. t. 
i. Dind., and more in Ruhnk. Hist. orat. gr. p. xlii; Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 
278. Demosthenes adv. Timocr. p. 742, calls his son Myronides ; may he 


himself not have been the son of the old general of that name, see §. 158. 
n. 6. 


2) Xenoph. Hell.ii. 4 ; Cornel. Nep. Vit. Thrasyb.c. 1—3; Diodor. xiv. 
32; Justin. v. 9; Pausan. i. 29.3; ix. 11. 4. 


3) Xenoph. ii. 4.8; comp. Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 44; adv. Eratosth. 
c. 52; and on Salamis (Leon, s. Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 32. C.; Xenoph. 
Hell. ii. 3.39; Andoc. de Myster. c. 24.) 


4) Xenoph. ii. 4. 24; comp. Lysias de affect. tyr. c. 14; in Eratosth. 
c. 54: of 62 sig rd Gory EXOdvreg rove piv A BEtBanov Try Peidwvoc 
kai 'EparooQtvoug, dpyovrag dé rode éxeivorc éxOicrougc eidovro, syyot- 
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pevot Stxaiwe ay txd ray abréy rote re A puceicOay cai rovc ty Me- 
paset gercioOat . . of doxovvyrec elvat tvayrwrarot Xapudei (Anstot. 

ol. v. 5. 4.) wai Kptrig nai ry éxtivwy ératpeig, irrecdy) abrode elg ry 
apxiy xaréiornoay, word peilw ordow ral worépoyv iwi rovc ty TMe- 
pasi H roic & doreog ixoinoay, x. r.d. They were also called dexa- 
Govyxor, according to Harpocr. p. 75. 


5) See Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 80, and Wachsmuth, i 2. p. 267, sqq. 


6) Xenoph. ii. 4. 38; compare the oath cited in Andoc. de Myster. c. 
90: Kai od pynocarnow Tey woditay obdevi (see Markland ad ysiam. 
p- 864, Rsk., with the commentt. on Aristoph. Plut. 1147; and Hin- 
richs, 1. 1. p. 66), wA:}y riiv rprdxovra cai riy tvdexa (cai roy Jéxa, 
comp. Sluiteri Lectt. p. 136), obdi rourwy dc dy birdy evOdvac diddvae 
Tic apxiic ne Hp~ey. Boecler’s Thrasybulus pacificator, s. de Amnestia, 
( Argent. 1642, and in his Diss. t. i. p. 437-474), is a worthless produc- 
tion.—The Thirty, being forbidden access to most of the cities of Greece, 
(&exnpdbyOnoay, Lysias in Eratosth. c. 35), fell eventually into the hands 
of the Athenians, Xenoph. 1. 1. §. 43, but their children were included in 
the amnesty, see Demosth. adv. Beet. p. 1018. 4. 


7) Andoc. 1. 1.c. 89: rag piv diac, & dvdpec, eai rd¢ dtairag trotn- 
care xupiac elyat, drécae ty Snpoxparoupivy TYG mode éyévovro, (but 
bvroca ivi rwv A ErpaxOn, h dikn iduxaoOy, 7 Bia i) Snpocig, adxupa 
eivat, Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 718.13), dxwe pyre ypewy amxoxorai 
elev, (§. 63.0.1), pyre dixat dvadicot yiyvowwro, (§. 145. n. 3), dAAA 
Tay Wiwy cupBoraiwy ai rpdkac elev’ rwv dt Snpociwy dxdoog 7 
ypagai eiow 7) pace } ivdcitere 7) draywyai, robrwy EvEexa roig v0- 
proce ipngicacbe ypyoOa azn’ Eiedeidov dpyovroc: compare above, §. 
118. n. 8, but, see at the same time the remarks in Platner’s Beitr. p. xxvil. 
To this we must refer in particular the rapaypa¢y), (§. 141. n. 5), éay reg 
Oucdlnra wapa rove Spxove, Isocr. adv. Callim. init., the vagueness of 
which oaths, as Platner has remarked, (Proc. u. KI. i. p. 149—158), soon 
gave occasion anew to chicanery. Compare Lysias adv. Agorat. 6. 89, and 
particularly de affect tyrann. c. 28. 


8) Comp. Wolf. ad Leptin. p. cxxviii. and in particular, Plut. Vit. 
Aristid. c. 1: 9) per’ Evdxdsidny ypapparun: also, Spanheim de usu 
et prest. Numism. t. i. p. 85; Fischer ad Well. Gr. gr. t. i. p. 13; 
Thiersch in Actt. Philoll. Monacc. ii. 3. p. 409; Rose Inscr. gr. antiqu. 
p- xvi. and more in Marx. ad Eph. Fragm. p. 241. 


9) Andoc. 1.1. c. 83: "Edoge rp Spy, Troapevic ele? wodereveaOar 
"AOnvaioveg card rd warpia, vopotc Ot ypyoOar roig Yddwvog Kai pé- 
rpoc cai craQpoic, xpiocOat St wai roic¢ Apaxovrog Oeopoic, olowep 
ExpipeOa tv rp mpdober xpdvy, (§. 104. n. 2): drdowy 0 dv mpoodéy, 
ot ( vule. otde) yonpévor vopoGérat umd Tic Bovdrtc advaypapovrec év oa- 
viow ixrilivrwy mpdc rode éxrwvipoug . . rode dt wapadidopévove, 
vopoug doktpacadrw mrpérepoy 7 Bovd2) Kai ot vopobérat ot P, ode ot On- 
Porat Ethovro, ered?) dpwpdxaciy: bEeivae Ot cai iduory rp Bovropéevp 
siovdyre sic rv BovdAny cupBovredey & Te dy dyaldy Exy, Ewreddy Oe 
reOwory ot vopot, EripedreioOw 4 Bovdrr 4 8 ’Apeiov rayou TWY vopwY, 
bawe ay ai dpyal roic retpévore vouore yowovrat, On the Areopagus, 
see above, §. 109, and compare Eschin. ade - Timarch. c. 37; but that 
aristocratical principles had really revived, (Platner’s Beitr. p. 86,) is 
by no means clear; comp. Heffter’s Gerichtsv. p. 20. On the manner 
in which the new code was drawn up, see the speech of Lysias against 
Nicomachus.—What was the relation of the law of Diocles mentionéd in 
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Demosth. ad Timocr. p. 713. 20: rode wépoug rove xpd Evensidou re- 
Givrac ty Snpoxparig, cai Sot tx’ EicXsidov iréOnoay, cvpiove elyat, 
x. r. A. to that of Tisamenus? Compare Petiti Legg. p. 194, and Meier 
de bonis, p. 71. 

§. 170. The foreign relations of Athens at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, were in a still more des- 
perate condition’: without allies, without forts, with- 
out fleet or treasure*, there was no possibility of 
freeing itself from its stipulated dependence on Lace- 
demon*, until the opportunity which was afforded, 
B. C. 394, by the open rupture between that state and 
Thebes, (see §. 40.) ‘The noble Conon, after his vic- 
tory at Cnidus, rebuilt her walls with Persian treasure‘; 
Iphicrates invented a new system of tactics® for the 
mercenaries, whom Athens now began to employ; and 
although she was obliged to relinquish the conquests 
of that general and Thrasybulus®, at the peace of 
Antalcidas, owing to the offence the great king had 
taken at her support of the Cyprian revolters’, still 
by the articles of that peace Athens alone of all the 
Greek states was allowed to retain Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, (see §. 41), as foreign settlements. She 
next proceeded, B. C. 376, to form a new alliance 
with Byzantium, Chios, Rhodes, Mitylene, and other 
islands®, by whose aid she succeeded, after the victo- 
ries of Chabrias and Timotheus’®, in obtaining once 
more, even from Lacedzmon, a recognition of her do- 
minion of the seas, at the peace of Callias", which 
was concluded B. C. 372. In fact, from this time 
forth the policy of Athens was more friendly to Sparta; 
the Beeotian party, although consisting of the restorers 
of the democracy or their descendants", and such 
orators as Cephalus’* and Aristophon", now that 
there was no oligarchy to be dreaded", found it more 
difficult than formerly to overcome the influence of 
deep-rooted border hatred", from the circumstance 
that the growing power of Thebes, and in particular 
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the recent destruction of Platza’®, excited the jealousy 
of the Athenians at the same time that their vanity was 
flattered by seeing Lacedemon court their aid”. Al- 
though it could férm no part of the policy of Athens 
to contribute to uphold the supremacy of that state, 
still she sought, with a prudent sparingness of her 
strength, to maintain an equilibrium between it and 
Thebes, and when the result of the battle of Manti- 
nea, B. C. 362, had affected this object, Athens ap- 
peared once more as the first state of Greece 1, zea- 
lously intent on checking the rise of any other, how- 
ever little the internal situation of her affairs could 


warrant her in hoping to carry on this system with 
success. 


J) Lysias adv. Agorat. c. 46: ért 62 ra reixn ts kareokagn Kai ai 
VEC Toig Trohepiorc wapedd0noay Kat ra vewpia xa ypeOn kal 9 ov- 
vac dmaca Tic WéAEWS TWapEvOn, & wore ‘- ty diagepey Tic thayiorne 
wohtwe riv wodkty. Compare Xeno . ii. 2.20 ; Demosth. pro Cor. 
p- 258. 8; Diodor. xiii. 107; Plut. Pande” c. 14. 


2) Lysias adv. Nicomach. c. 22. On the debt of 100 talents due to 
Lacedemon, see Demosth. Leptin. c. 10, with Wolf’s remarks, p. 227. 


3) Toy abrov xOpdy Kai giroy vopitovrac Aaxedatpoviorc trecOan 
kai cara yijv cai kara Oddaccay bro av Hyavrat, Xenoph. |. 1.; com- 
pare above, §. 40. n. 5. 


4) See above, §. 40. n. 9, and more in Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. p. 286, 
and Wachsm. i. 2. p. 235, particularly Xenoph. Hell. iv. 8. 10—16, and 
his life by Corn. Nepos, whose assertion that he did not die in captivity in 
' Persia, is confirmed by Lysias de Aristoph. bonis. c, 39—41. Pausanias 
saw his tomb extant in This time in the Ceramicus. 


5) See above, §. 30. n. 10—12. 


6) Xenoph. iv. 8. 25—30. At Byzantium the dexarn (§. 167. n. 10) 
was re-established ; comp. Demosth. Lept. c. 


7) See Xenoph. ibid. §. 24 (coll. Lys. de Aristoph. bon. c. 20 and 43 ; 
and Meier de Posts, p- 194), also v. 1.10, and on the chronology and 
events of the Cyprian war in general (B. C. 387—378 ? Diodor. xv. 2— 
9) Spohn, de anno ed. Panegyrici Isocratis, prefixed to his edition of the 
same (Lips, 1817), p. xxxii—xxxviil ; Clinton’s Fasti, p. 278—281, and 
P. J. Leloup, in the preface to his edition of Isocratis Evagoras (Mogunt. 
1828 ).—This war must be carefully distinguished from that which occured 
B.C. 350; see Diod. xvi. 42 and 46, and compare Winiewski Comm. ad 
Demosth. de Corona, p. 64. 


8) Diodor. xv. 28: . . érayOn 8 ard rig Kowvigg yuwpne, Td piv ovr- 
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ilgeow iv raic 'A0% "* , s wider Of oll: phox’ aay eal 

peat yaper cupiar par (see, instance, Xenoph. . Vi, 3. 
19\- wevac 7 vraépyay yeponr ypupivac "AOnvaioiw. The 
wamber ef confederate cities was -five (Zschin. de F. L. c. 20; 
according to Diodor. xv. 30, seventy-six). Compare at large, Boeckh’s 
Pebl. Ccoe. 1. p. 157, qq. ° 


9) Of Chabrins over Pollis off Naxos, B. C. 376; Xenoph. v. 4. 61; 
Diedor. xv. 34; Ptat. Vit. Camill. c. 19; Vit. Phocion. c. 6; de gloria 
Ath.c.7. Of Timothess over Nicolochus off Corcyra, Xenoph. I. 1. §. 65; 
see alse Dimarch. adv. Demosth. c. 75, and concerning Chabrias, besides 
the hfe in Cornel. Nepos., Demosth. Leptin. c. 61—64, with Wolf’s note, 

293. On Timothess, see Isocr. wepi dvrid. p. 66—76, Orell., and 
Cow, §- 172 = 11. 


10) Compare above, ¢. 41. n. 16—18, and on Callias the Daduchus 
( Xeaoph. vi. 3.3), see Clavier sar la famille de Callias in the Mém. de 
Finse. Hist. is. p. 129—165 ; Boeekh’s Publ. (Econ. ii. p. 244, and the au- 
thorities cited by M. Runkel ad Eepol. Fragm. p. 133.—Callistratus was the 
chief orator ef the time, see Wachsm. i. 2. p. 281, and below, §. 172. n. 
10. 


11) O8 Scswsralevrec, see Xenoph. Hell. v. 4.34; Plat. Vit. Pelop.c. 
14 ami particularly de dem. Soer.c. 1: odi piv iorey adedgilov¢ Opa- 
oeserlow Areata: oci ce TyndBbeog Kovevocg vide ovros o ‘Apyxivov 
wake. ot & Dist rig éraipiag ric HpeTipac Tayrec. 

12\ See Dinarch. ec. Demosth. c. 38; also c. 76; and more in Ruhnok, 
Rist. or. gr. p- 2H; Bremi ad Xschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 64; and Wachsm. 
L. 2. p. 280. 


13) See Eschin. ibed.c. 43: "Aptorogay 6 ’AZynutc, rielcroy xpb- 
wr THY Toe Saenaluy Uxopsivac airiay, and Periz. ad Al. xiv. 3; 
Ruhbok. L L p. xlv ; Wolf ad Leptin. p. 367; Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 279 
and 448. 


14) See Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 277 and 352.—In allusions such as that 
in Demosth. de Rhod. libert. p. 200. 15: yp1) roivvy cai rode rijy bd 
TweY Too) orwy raisy ty Ty Todreig wapadeCopévny Aeiwovrac Kai wolt- 
reropérury dlr apy Uwe ATipouc rou ovpovdEvey Opiy WoeeioOar, nothing 
more was aimed at than the casting discredit on the parties alluded to. 


15) See Demosth. de Symmor. p. 187. 16; adv. Leptin. c. 90; and 
Voemel ad Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 62. 


16) Diod. xv. 46, compare above, §. 117. n. 2, 3; and Demosth. pro 
Cor. p. 231.3: ote aXteywe ott atixwe abroic dpyiZopevos, ol ydp ev- 
TY\nKecay iy Aeverpoic, of perpiwg éxpnoayro, comp. Isocr. ad Phi- 
lipp. p. 220; also the declamations of Aristides on this subject, t. i. p. 
610, sqq. Dind. 


17) Xenoph. Hell. vi. 5. 33, sqq.; Diodor. xv.63; comp. Isocr. Areop. 
p- 302: woeaSec EXOorvrag rap’ avroy cai diddvrag TY woe THY ap- 
yy THC BaXacone; Demosth. pro Cor. p. 258. 


18) Demosth. Olynth. ui. p. 36.5: Aaxedatpoviey piv axodwdiTwyr, 
Onsaiwy © acyd\ey ovrey, rev & adrAwy oddevdg Syrog azuwxpEw 
Tipit rey xpewrtiwy tyiy avrirazacba:: comp. de Syntax. p. 168. 13: 
veri 2 mperevey piv afwovre cai ra Cicata opiZey GdXAore ; also de 
Rhod. libert. p. 199. 2]: cowvoi xpoorara: rig axavrwy trEvbepiac, 
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but particularly the oration, pro Megalopolitanis (Ol. evii. ]., 352, B.C.,; 
Diod. xvi. 37), and adv. Anstocr. p. 654. 12: cuppéper rg moAee, pire 
OnBaiove phre Aaxedatpoviove loybey, AMAA Toic piv Pwxtag ayre- 
wadoug Toicg © adAoug tevdg Elva’ ix yap rov ravO obrwe Exe vpiv 
vrdpte peyiororc ovo dogadie oixety. 


§. 171. The Democracy, for instance, far from having 
regained its original purity, had made, as was soon 
evident, only one step more towards ruin}. The in- 
fluence of the orators increased daily, and with it in- 
creased the folly of the people*®; whilst, at the same 
time, the public officers in general, and particularly 
the generals and ambassadors, made greater preten- 
sions to authority and importance. The checks which 
were supposed to exist on the first in the ypap) rapa- 
wpe, and the responsibility which left the latter at the 
mercy of sycophants‘, were wholly ineffectual to pro- 
tect the state from the effects of their treachery or in- 
terested views , since the rapacity of the populace af- 
forded a ready means of swaying it to their purposes®. 
The public property and funds began anew to be 
squandered for the private gratification of the Demos’. 
As early as B. C. 396, Agyrrhius®, though he di- 
minished the pay of the actors®, increased the eccle- 
siasts’ fee to three obols. The Theoricon was a branch 
of expenditure which originated, it is true, with Peri- 
cles, serving in his time merely as a means of refund- 
ing to the poorer classes the two obols which certain — 
police regulations had made it advisable to exact for 
seats in the theatre’; this largess however having 
been extended to other festivals, and increased to an 
immense amount by the frequent occurrence of holi- 
days", on which sacrifices and other amusements were 
held, the entire finances of the state were engrossed 
by it; especially after the law introduced by Eubulus 
_ of Anaphlystus' had assigned the superfluous re- 
ceipt of every other branch of the revenue to this one 
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purpose, and denounced the penalty of death against 
any person who should propose an alteration of this 
arrangement’; so that Demosthenes did not succeed* 
till after the battle of Chzronea in restoring these sur- 
plus funds to the military chest, to which by the ancient 
laws they belonged. This misapplication of the re- 
venue had, above everything else, a most pernicious 
effect on the foreign. relations of Athens; for the 
. citizens, left all military service to be performed by 
mercenaries ¥, and these again, being always badly 
and irregularly paid, either pillaged the very allies 
whom they were sent to protect, or engaged in expe- 
ditions on their own score; the latter was particularly 
the case whenever they were headed by interested 
commanders, such as Chares! and Charidemus®. 
The Athenians, meantime, in the midst of revelry and 
the idle pursuit of novelty at home”, exhausted their 
ingenuity in framing resolutions and decrees™ which 
they never proceeded to execute. 


1) See Lysias de affect. tyrann. c. 29, sqq.; AEschin. de Falsa Legat. 
c. 52, and more in Wachsm. i. 2. p. 269283. 


2) #schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 85: 6 dt dijpoc Soxep wapayeynpaxwe 
7 wapavoiac tadwewe abrd pdvoy rovyvopa ric Onpoxpariagc WEpLMotei- 
Tat, ruv 0 Epywy Eréporc wapaxexwpnee. Demosth. Olynth. iii. p.37.3: 
Kuptot pey rwy ayadwy ot wodktrevdpevor cai did TodTwY dxayra mpar- 
rerat’ vpetc O 6 dHpoc tv bxnpéirou Kai xpooOncne piper yeyévyode, 
adyarwyrec tdy peradidwor Oewptxay dpiv 7 Botdia ripWwoy odro: 
compare also de Corona Trierarch. p. 1232—1234, and adv. Androt. p. 
605. 3: of dOadeg Kai ouveornxdrec pyropec. 


3) Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 26.23: mpérepoy piv yap eicepépere xara 
cuppopiac, vuvi Ot wodtrevdecOe Kard cuppopiac, PNTwp HyEmwy Exaré- 
pwr cai orparnyd¢ vd robrp Kai ot BonOnodpevos of rpraxdoror, ot & 
Gro rpocvevipnode ot piv we robrove ot D we éxeivovg. Compare adv. 
Aristocr. p. 686, and A‘schin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 57—62, On the profusion 
in which public distinctions (Swpeai) were bestowed, particularly those-of 
garlands, and maintenance in the Prytaneum, and on the increasing im- 
portance of the generals in particular, see above, §. 153. n. 11; and also 

ysias adv. Alcibiad. i. c. 21: édy d& riveg rév dpydvrwy Bondioy 


aur@ imidaky piv rij¢g tavrdy duvdpewe rorobpevot, x. Tr. d., and De- 
mosth. Procem. p. 1448. 20, 


4) See §. 132. n. 1, 2; §. 154. n. 7. Compare, for instance, Demosth. 
Philipp. i. p. 53. 26: viv & sig rovO’ Hee rd mpdypara aicybvng, dort 
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Toy orparnywy Exacrog Cic Kai rpic xpiverat wap’ bpiv wepl Oavarov, 
ket.A. On the system of sycophancy, see above, §. 163. n. 9, 10. 


' 5) Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 744. 24: of wap’ ipiv phropec ... door 
pijyvec pucpov déover vopoereiv ra avroic cupgépoyvra : compare Lysias 
pro Polystr.c. 17: BonOoto: rp piv dvdpare vpiv, rg dé Epyy ogiow 


abroic. 


6) Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 653.27: dn 56 reva eldov ypagny ayw- 
wZdépevoy trapavipwy, roig vopoug piv adcoxdpevoy, we é: oupgépovd” 
piv Yéypage Aéyery smeyetpovyra : comp. Olynth. iii. p. 34.24: && od 

ot Ousepwravrec Umae ovTot TEPNVact PHropEC Ti Boddeode ; ri ypagw; 
Ti Upty xapiowpat; mpowéworat Tig mapavrixa Hoovig Kai yapirog ra 
Tijc wékewc wpaypara. The same sentiments had been expressed long 
before by Aristoph. Equ. 1363. 


7) See Isocr. Panath. p. 622: de ry cowry raig diag dropiac 
BonOety Znrovyrec: Aristoph. Eccles. v. 206: rd Snpdora yap uusbopo- 
powrrec xpnpara ‘Idig ggoreio®’ Gravrec $ ri rig eepdavet: ACschin. 
adv. Ctesiph. c. 85: dmépyeoOe ix réiv ixxrnowy ot BovAevodpevor. 
GN’ Gorep ix rév ipdvwy ra wepidvra verpdpevor, and the anecdote of 
Demades in Plut. Reip. ger. prec. c. 25. 


8) See §. 128. n. 12, and more, on the subject at large, in Meursius, 
Lectt. Att. vi. 4, the commentt. on Aristoph. Plut. 176; Sluiteri Lectt. 


9) Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 102: roy proOdy rev rounrey ovvérepe : 
comp. Ran. 375, and Boeckh, i. P: 258 ; and, on the decay of the older 
comedy at this period, in general, see Wachsm. i. 2. p. 441—444; also 
Clinton’s F. H. p. l—iv.; F. Ritter de Aristophanis Pluto (Bonn, 1828,) 
p. 34—46. 


10) See Ulpian. ad Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 13. A.; and more in Meurs, 
}. 1. v.12; Petit, p. 475—478; Att. Museum, iv. 2. p. 46, sqq.; Hemst. 
ad Luc. Tim. c. 49 ; Siebel. ad Philoch. Fragm. p. 71; Boeckh’s Publ. 
CGcon. i. p. 304, sqq. 


11) See Isocr. Areop. p. 344: rd¢ piv émiBéirovg soprde otc éoriacic 
Tic Tpoein, peyadorperve Hyov, ty dé roig dywradro rey lepiv dad 
proc8wparwy Evoy, and more in Boeckh’s Publ. Gicon. i. p. 282 ; Lysias, 
adv. Nicom. c. 17, sqq., very evidently throws the blame on this reviser of 
the code after Euclides. These feasts were also defrayed out of the Theori- 
con; it appears from Iseus, de Astyphil. c. 21, that they took place in 
each Demi, as also the distribution of the Theoricon itself, according to 
Demosth. adv. Leochar. p. 1091.24; comp. Meier de bonis, p. 79, against 
Herald. Obss. ad J. A. et R. vi. 3. p. 415; and the Ind. Lectt. Berol. hib. 
1819, 20. p. 6. 


12) Theopomp. ap. Harpocr. p. 180: Anpaywyd¢ rv émipavicraroc, 
Exqmedic cai grrdcrrovoc, apytpidy re cuyvdy ropilwy roig AOnvaioc 
Océverpe Std cal riy wédwy bi rie rovrou modireiag avavdporarny Kai 
PgOuporarny ovviBn yevioOac: comp. Plut. Reip. ger. prec. c. 15, and 
see more on the subject at large, in Ruhnk. hist. crit. orat. gr. p. 65—68; 
Boeckh’s Publ. (con. i. p. 300 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 366. 


13) See above, §. 151. n. 16—18, and more in the Lexicogr. s. v., and 
Libanius Arg. Olynth. i. p. 8. 25; compare Demosth. F. L. p. 434. 26: 
ra Oewpixd orparwrikd woty. See also the picture drawn by Justin, 
vi. 9. 


ZZ 
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14) Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeun, c. 11. t. vi. p. 742. 7, 
Rsk.: (Ol. ex. 2) ra 82 ypapar’ bbngicavro ravr’ elvat orparwrikd. 


15) Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 46. 25: && ot S abrd ca@’ avrd ra Zevecd 
Upiy orpareverat, rove gidovg veg cai rode Evppdyouc, ot J éyOpoi 
peiZoug rov déovrog yeyévaci: comp. de Cherson. p. 95, sq. ; de Syntax. 

- 168. 1; Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 11; Isocr. de Pace, c. 14. p. 398, and 

einers, Gesch. d. Ursprungs, etc. der Wissensch. ii. p. 611—614; 
Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 210, sq.; Drumann, Gesch. d. Verfalls, p. 644— 
666; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 309, sqq. ‘Eferacrai réy téivwy, Aschin. adv. 
Timarch. c. 46; comp. Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ, i. p. 388 ; C. Inscr. i. 
p. 145. 


16) See Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 26.7; adv. Aristocr. p. 665, 26, and 
above, §. 153. n. 9 and 10, on the inactivity of the Strategi in the city. 


17) See Theopompus ap. Athen. xii. 43 ; Diodor. xv. 95, and more in 
Voemel, Prolegg. ad Demosth. Philipp. p. 60. 


18) See Demosth. adv. Aristocr.; Thedpompus ap. Athen. x. 47, and, 
on the subject at large, F. C. Rumpf de Charidemo Orita (Gisse, 1815), 
and Winiewski Comm. ad Demosth. de Cor. p. 305—316. 


19) See Demosth. de Syntax. p. 170. 22, and more in Wachsm. i. 2. p. 
354, sq. Voemel, |. 1. p. 56. 


20) Demosth. adv. Epist. Phil. p. 156. 28: sete dé oddity wotovyrec 
ivOade caOjpeda, pidrAovrec dei cai PygiZdpevor cai ruyOavdpevor kad 
Thy dyopdy ei re Aéyerat vewrepoy: conf. Philipp. i. p. 43. 9 ; de Syntax.. 

. 176. 3; de Rhod, libert. p. 191.3, etc. So, before him, Aristoph. 
es. v. 828: tygda rovrove xEtporovouyrag piv raxeic, arr’ dy de 
d6%y, ratra xadty dpvoupivore. 

§. 172. These evil effects became most fully ap- 
parent in the social war!, B. C. 356—358, which again 
deprived Athens of a considerable portion of her do- 
minions, and, far more than this, discovered all her 
weak points to her crafty enemy, Philip of Macedon. 
The islands in alliance with her at this period, 
had, from the very commencement of their coalition, 
B. C. 376, endeavoured to prevent a revival of her 
despotism’, by expressly stipulating that they should 
neither receive cleruchies, nor be liable to the old sys- 
tem of tribute, but merely furnish moderate contribu- 
tions, cwrdfes3, Athens, however, soon transgressed 
these bounds‘, and, as early as B. C. 366, Epaminondas 
attempted, not wholly without success, to transfer the 
supremacy to Thebes*®, Eight years afterwards, B. C. 
358, occurred the decisive revolt of Chios, Rhodes, 
Cos, and Byzantium®. Chabrias fell in his first at- 
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tempt on Chios’, Timotheus and Iphicrates were de- 
prived of their command by the intrigues of Chares?, 
and the war terminated in the total loss of those pos- 
sessions®, Athens had, however, gradually regained 
her footing in Eubcea! and some smaller islands, as 
also on the coast of Thrace, both in Chalcidice™ and 
in the Chersonesus!*, and had formed alliances with 
various kings of the Bosphorus and Thrace: the 
former ensured an abundant supply of corn’’, and the 
latter increased her political importance in their 
quarter. It was by Philip, whose power she had at 
first despised, that she was again overthrown: it was 
that monarch’s policy to lull the states on whom he 
had designs into inactivity, or influence them in his 
favour by tempting promises, until opportunities oc- 
curred for directing his restless arms against them with 
little or no risk’*, Thus he gained the good will of the 
Athenians by promising them Amphipolis™, until he 
found himself secure on the throne, and had established 
tranquillity within his own dominions. This done, he 
made use of the Olynthians to deprive the Athenians 
of Pydna, Torone, and other towns’6, and then, in the 
year B. C. 348, ruined the Olynthians themselves, 
‘who had so strongly provoked the hatred of the 
Athenians, that the latter could not be induced, till 
too late, to interfere in their behalf'’. At the same 
time he threatened to deprive Athens of what power 
she still possessed by sea’*, and finally compelled her 
to conclude peace, B. C. 347%, without having suc- 
ceeded in protecting either her Thracian ally Kerso- 
bleptes, or the Phocians. Philip had for several years 
harassed the latter, conjointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, and now that the Thermopyle lay open”, 
he finally subdued them, and so gained a footing in 
Greece itself *. 
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1) See Zschin. de Falsa Legat. c. 20, and more in C. L. Blum, Pro- 
legg. ad Demosth. Orat. Timocr. ( Berl. 1823), p. iv. sqq., and P. J. Leloup 
in the preface to his edition of Isocrates de Pace, 8. Suppayexde (Mogunt. 
1826), p. 53, sq. 


2) Diodor. xv. 29: éWngicavro dé wai rac revopivag xAnpovyiag 
droxaracryoa roi eporEpor Kupioic yeyovdor Kai vopoy EBevro pndéva 
roy AOnvaiwy yewpyeiv (Platon. Euthyphr. p. 4. C), éxrdg rij¢’Arrteijc 
On the Cleruchi, in general, see above, §. 117. n. 4. 


3) Comp. Leloup ad Isocr. 1. 1. p. 121, and Bergmann ad ejusd. Areop. 
c. L. p. 71 ; but particularly, H r. p. 279: Ereye dé rove porove cuy- 
rake, ted) yadewiic Egepoy ot “EXAnvec rd roy pdpwy Syvopa, Kah- 
Aorparov obrw dvopdoarvroc, Sc Pnot Oedrropwoc, and more, on the sub- 
ject at large, in Spanheim ad Julian. i. p. 166, and Schefer ad Dionys. de 
Compos. p. 363. 


4) See Boeckh, Publ. (con. ii. p. 165, sqq., and on the re-establishment 
of the Cleruchie, especially in Samos, ( Aschin. adv. Tim. c. 23 ; Diod. 
xviii, 8 and 18; Ol. cvii. 1, according to Boeckh, and Panofka res Sa- 
mior. p. 97; according to others, as early as Ol. cili. or civ. ; comp. 
Clinton’s F. H. p. 132), see ibid. p. 460. A&schin. adv. Timarch. c. 44: 
npke dt ty Avdpy ... ebwopiay ry Bdedupig ry éavrov rode cuppaxoue 
_ Tod dperépovg worovpervoc, also bears on this point. 


5) Diodor. xv. 78. 
6) Demosth, de Rhod. libert. p. 191. 10 ; Diodor. xvi. 7. 
7) Diodor. ibid. ; Cornel. N. Vit. Chabr. c. 4. 


8) Diodor. xvi. 21: 6 pév Xdpnc... dtéBadre rode cuvdpxovrac wc 
mpodérag ... ot 0 ’AOnvaio: wapoktuvOéevrec . . . ilnpiwoay atrodc 
mwoddoig radavrow cai rio orparnylac dwéornoay. Isocrates is more 
accurate, 7. dvrid. p. 75: rdc piv mpaterc Igixpdroug avadexopéivon, 
rov 0 vrip Trav xpnuarwy Adyorv MevecGViwc, rovroug piy awrédvee, Tt 

60eov dt rocovrotg élnpiwce xpnpacty, Sootg obdéva wore, Bee More 
in Wessel. ad Diodor. I. 1., and Meier de bonis, p. 196. 


9) Diodor. xvi. 22; comp. Demosth. de Rhod. libert. p. 198. 17: 
wapa rove Spxouc kai rag EvyOncag, tv ale abrovdépmove elvat rdg wore 
ysypanxra, and Ulpian. ad Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 36. 10, (which 
passage, however, does not strictly belong to this place), and de Pace, p. 
63.17. Only the smaller islands, which did not produce in all a revenue 
of above forty-five talents, adhered to Athens, Demosth. de Cor. p. 305. 15; 
comp. also #schin. de F. L.c.6: "AyAaoxpéovra rov Tevidtoy, dy ix 
TOY Cuppaxwy thee. 


10) See Demosth. de Cherson. p. 108. 12, and pro Cor. p. 259.9: 
opereptlopévwy OnBaiwy ry EvBoray ob mepreidere, oO Wy vd OEpi- 
owvoc Kai Beodwoou wepi Qowmdy HoixnoGe (Ol, ciii. 3, B. C. 366, comp. 
Xenoph. Hell. vii. 4.1; Diodor. xv. 76, and see a further account of the 
celebrated speech made by Callistratus on the occasion, in Ruhnok. Hist. 
orat. gr. p. lix.; Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. 1. p. 306; Miiller, Orch. p. 411; 
Niebuhr, kl. Schr. p. 121; Voemel. ad Demosth. Olynth. p. 10), dvep- 
vnoOnre, addr’ tBonOnoare cai rovroig: Winiewski, p. 26—31, and on 
the date (Ol. ev. 3, B. C. 358), consult Diodor. xvi. 7; and particularly 
fEschin. de Falsa Legat. c. 49, and adv. Ctesiph. c. 26, also, on the second 
expedition under Phocion (Ol. cvi. 4), in behalf of Plutarch of Eretria, 
comp. Demosth. de Pace, p. 58. 7, and Weiske de Hyperb. iii. p. 36. 
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11) On the conquests of Timotheus (Torone, Potidza, Methone, Pydna, 
etc., Ol. civ. 1), see Diodor. xv. 81; Periz. ad Alian. Var. Hist. iii. 16; 
Boeckh’s Publ. Gicon. i. p. 391,8q.; Voemel. Prolegg. ad Demosth. p. 68 ; 
and ad Olynth. ii. p. 22. 6, on his expedition against Olynthus, comp. 
Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 159. 


12) Resigned after the death of Cotys, (who was in the possession of it 
as late as Ol. civ. 3, as appears from Demosth. adv. Polycl. p. 1207), by 
Kersobleptes and his brothers, about Ol]. cv. 3; comp. Demosth. adv. 
‘Anisstocr. passim ; particularly p. 677—81, and Rumpf de Charidemo, 
p- 20, sq.; Winiewski, 1. 1. p. 193, sqq. Cleruchi were afterwards sent 
out there, Ol. cvi. 4: Diodor. xvi. 34; comp. Libanius Argum. ad De- 
mosth. de Cherson. p. 88. 3. 


13) Leucon in particular, see Demosth. Leptin. c. 25. p. 466. 21, sqq., 
and above, §. 78. n. 23; and particularly Boeckh’s Publ. icon. i. p. 116. 


14) See in particular, Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 19, sq. ; de Chersoneso, 
p- 105. 5; adv. Phil. epist. p. 153. 6, with the character drawn of him b 
Theopompus, in Polyb. viii. 11, and Justin. ix. 8; also see Pausan. viil. 
7.4: 8 ye cal Spxove Oewy narewdrnoey asi Kai orovede imi mayri 

ipedoaro, wiorty re nripace padtora dvOpwrwy : and, on the history of 
' this monarch at large, besides his life by Cl. M. Olivier (Paris, 1740), 
Th. Leland (London, 1761), and P. J. Vogel (Biographien grosser und 
beriihmter Manner des Alterthums, Bd. ii. Nurnb. 1790), and the several 
editors of the Philippics of Demosthenes, namely Tourreil (Paris, 1701), 
Lucchesini (Rom. 1712), Jacobs (Leipz. 1805), Voemel (Francof. ad 
Moen. 1829), especially L. C. Valckenzri Oratio de Philippi Amyntiade 
indole, virtutibus rebusque gestis, causis externis fractee Grecorum liberta- 
tis (Franek. 1760, and reprinted in T’. Hemsterhusii et L. C. V. Orationes, 
(L. B. 1784), p. 225—282) ; Drumann’s Gesch. des Verfalls der gr. St. 
p- 21—58; B. G. Weiske de Hyperbole errorum in historia Philippi com- 
aor genitrice, parts i—iii. (Lips. 1818, 1819); Wachsm, i. 2. p. 


15) On the subject of Amphipolis in general, see above, §. 86. n. 20 ; 
Diodor. xvi. 3: Oewpiy ydp rove ’AOnvaioug iwip rov ry ’Apoimokw 
dvaxrncac0a ry racay gurormiay eiogepopéivovg Kai Od rovro Ka- 
rayovrac roy 'Apyaioy tri ray bactdeiay, éxouciwe EEexwpnoe Tijc W6- 
Aewe, Ageic airyy abrévopoy: compare Hegesipp. de Halonn. p. 83. 22; 
Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 660. 14; adv. Phit, Epist. p. 164. 15, and 
Voemel Prolegg. citt. p. 50—57 ; Winiewski, p. 37, sqq. 


16) On the subject of Olynthus at large, see above, §. 81. n. 10; and 
here more particularly, Diodor. xvi. 8; coll. Demosth. Phil. ii. p. 70. 25, 
sqq- ; 

17) See Diodor. xvi. 53, and Voemel, 1. 1. p. 101—108 ; Winiewski, p. 





18) Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 49. 25: ody womep ry wapehOovra xpo- 
voy sig Ajpvoy cai "IpBpov tuBartwy aixpadwrove moXirag vperipoue 
@xeEr dywy nai rpd¢e rg Tepacor@ ra wroia cvd\raBwov apvOnra ypn- 
par’ tédeke, ra redXevraia § cic Mapadeva arty Kai rv isepdy tne 
THC XwWpag wyer’ Exwy rptnpn; compare Philipp. ii. p. 74. 18, and the 
whole oration de Halonneso, p. 80. 20: 6 dé rpinpere waracKevdZerat 


kal vewooixoug oixodopeirat Kai admoorédovg amoort\\ey BovrErat, 
K. TA. 


_ 19) See at length the orations of Demosthenes and A‘schines, repi wa- 
parpecBeiac, also Voemel de pace inter Athen. et Phil. per legatos cele- 
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berrimos composita (Franc. ad M. 1827), and prefixed to Demosth. de 
Pace, in his edition of the Philippics, v. p. 240—283. 


20) Compare above, §. 13. n. 6; and on the previous fortification of the 
Thermopyle by the Athenians (Ol. cvii. 1), Winiewski, p. 48—52. 


21) See Demosth. de Cor. p. 231—239, with Winiewski’s remarks, p. 69, 
sqq.; compare Philipp. ii. p. 74. 10; ii. p. 119.14; iv. p. 143.25: —— 
xpaypa yap éyripoy Kai piya cai Aapwpdy Kai wept ot wayta riyv 
Xpovoy at piycorat rw WodEWY APdC abrac dtepépovro ... npiey cpe- 
Aovvrwy Eonpoy avelrero. / 


§. 173. But Philip’s steady ambition! rendered it 
impossible that even this peace should be of long du- 
ration. Whatever pains he might take to flatter the 
Athenians by occasional concessions *, they could not 
look on with indifference whilst he pursued his vic- 
torious course along the Thracian coast, and daily in- 
creased his influence in the Peloponnesus® and in 
Eubcea*. The eloquence of Demosthenes and his 
coadjutors®, and the military successes of Phocion in 
Eubcea® and Megara’, frustrated, it is true, his plans 
for a moment, and even induced a small band of allies 
to join the Athenian standard®. Athens still pos- 
sessed one strong hold in Thrace, namely, the Cher- 
sonesus. Diopithes had from that quarter thrown 
many hindrances in Philip’s way® since the year B. C. 
343, and now, on the outbreak of actual war, B. C. 
340, Athens gained two new allies in the states of Pe- 
rinthus and Byzantium, which Phocion successfully 
defended against all his attacks!®, But Athens was 
soon disabled by domestic treachery”, or, if one will, 
by the mistaken policy of a party of influential ora- 
tors, (the most celebrated were A‘schines and Eubu- 
lus of Anaphlystus,) who, though they had, but a few 
years before, made common cause with Demosthenes 
in opposing the diplomacy of Philip”, now stepped 
forward as that monarch’s advocates, and by a clamour 
for peace rendered the thoughtless and apathetic po- 
pulace regardless of the warnings of Demosthenes " 
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until it. became too late to do more than take some 
hurried measures against the close impending dan- 
ger’*, The influence of the same party allowed the 
Macedonian monarch to penetrate into the very heart 
of Greece on the occasion of the war of the Amphic- 
tyons against Amphissa™, B. C. 339. His capture and 
garrisoning of Elatea’® on that occasion, opened at 
last the eyes of his old allies, the Thebans, as to the 
true nature of his designs; Athens and Thebes now 
forgot their inveterate hatred to unite in opposing 
him’, but it was only that Macedon might win, in 
one day, at Cheronea, B. C. 338, that supremacy over 
Greece which they had so long contested with each 
other 8, 


1) See Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 67, sqq.; iil. p. 115; and on this sub- 
ject at large, Fr. Goller in Demosth. de republica habitas orationes prole- 
gomena s. Chronologia pacis Philocratew, resque post hanc geste usque ad 
bellum Amphissense (cata. 1823). 


2) Hegesipp. de Halonn. P; 82.10: ... ef 0& Te per) KAGE yéypanras 
dy rg eipnryy, rovr’ travopOworcOat, we dwayra Piktrroy wotnoovra, 
do’ ay upeic Wagionobe, x. Tr. dr. 


3) Demosth. F. L. p. 424, sq.; Isocr. ad Philipp. p. 230; and more in 
Winiewski, p. 150—159; also Weiske de Hyperb. i. p. 38, sq. For the 
extent to which the Peloponnesus was interested in it, see Polyb. xvii. 
14. , 


4) Demosth. de Cor. p. 248. 12: 6 ray EvBoay ixetvog operepetope- 
voc, kai carackcevalwy imtreixiopa imi ry Arrichy, cai Meydpoe ém- 
xXetpwy, kai caradapBdavwy ‘Qoeoy teal ckarackarrwy THopOpdr, cai Ka- 
Oiordg ty piv ’Qpegy Prcoridny ripavvoy, ty & 'Eperpig KXeirapyxor, 
w. r-A.: compare de Cherson. p. 98. 26; Philipp. ii. p. 125. 20; and 
more in Winiewski, p. 159, sqq.; also Wachsm. 1. 2. p. 374. 


5) Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 129.17: ai répvot mpeoBeiat at repi rijy 
Tledomrévynooy ixcivat cai carnyopiar alc éyw wai Tlodveverog 6 Béd- 
riorog éxecvooi cai ‘Hynoimmog nai KXerépayoc Kai Avkotpyog Kai ot 
GdXot wpéo Bere wepenrOoper Kai trrornoapey Excoxety exetvoy, e. T. dr. 


6) Compare Diodor. xvi. 74, ad Ol. cix. 4, B. €. 341.—Plutarch, in 
his life of Phocion, c. 12, has confounded this expedition against Clitar- 
chus with that of Ol. cvi. 4, against Plutarchus (see n. 10. of last section), 
Compare Boeckh’s Publ. Ccon. ii. p. 354, and his dissertation on the date 
of the oration against Midias in the Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1818. p. 82, 
8qq- 

7) Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 15; compare Winiewski, p. 145—148. 


8) Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 17, following Demosth. pro Cor. p. 306. 15 ; 
they were the Eubceans, Achzans, Corinthians, Megarians, Leucadians, 
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and Corcyreans ; com also Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 30; Boeckh’s 
Publ. Gcon. i. B 167 PM put Demosthenes says again, Philipp. iv. p. 133. 


7: otrw ccaBeBANpeOa cai cara bpeOa ix rovrwy, Gore rey ty 
atrg rg civdvytbay SyTwy ot py uxip Tie NyEpoviag nply ayTuc- 
youve, ot 2 vxip rov rov ovvedpevoover, Kk. T,X. - 


9) See Demosthenes, xepi rey iv Xeppovnow (Ol. cix. 3) ; compare 
de Halonn. p. 87, 9q., and last §. n. 12. 


10) See Diodor. xvi. 74—77 ; Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 14; and particular! 
Dionys. Hal. epist. i. ad Ammeun, c. 11. t. iv. p. 740. Rsk.: abrat (ai 
ovvOjca) Cépevay ixraery ypévoy dypt Nucopayov (B.C. 347—341) 
éwi d2 Ocogpacrov (Ol.cx.1, BC. 340) EkvOnoay, ’AOnvaiwy piv Sdux- 
Woy airwptvey dpyey rov rodipov, @Xrjixwov 0 'AOnvaioe syxadoiy- 
roc ; compare Philip's manifesto of war, appended to Demosth. adv. Phil. 
Epist. p. 158, sqq., and Wachsm.i. 2. p. 348.— Was peace again concluded 
in consequence? See Winiewski, p. 227—239. - 


11) See above, §. 72. n. 7, and Wachsm. i. 2. p. 366; and particularly 
Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 45. 2: sisi yap, eiviv ot xdvr’ ayyidrovrres 
ixtivy xap nper abreyv mrelove Tov déovroc, ck. T. X.; comp. de Cher- 
son. p. 104. 25 ; Philipp. iii. p. 120; iv. p. 132. 24. 


12) Demosth. de F. L. p. 344, sqq., and 438, extr.; comp. Winiewski, 
p- 72. 


13) Compare Heeren’s Res. Greece, p. 238, sqq., and more icularly 
A.G. Becker, Demosthenes als Staatsmann u. ner (Halle u. Leipz. 1815 
and 1830); Pistor de Demosthenis ingenio et eloquentia ( Darmst. 1825); 
Ph. A. Zimmermann de Demosth. reipublicew Atheniensium administre- 
tore (Berl. 1828); E. Miinch, Ziige zu einer Lebensbeschr. d. Demosth., 
in the Politz. Jahrbb. d. Gesch. u. Staatskunst, Febr. 1829. 


14) Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 146.2: esO0d¢ dvacordg reg AéyEet, we ob 
dei Anpety, odb€? ypagey wérepor, rapaGeic ebBiwe tic, rd Ty cipn- 
ynv ayy wo ayabey cai rd rpégery Sdvapey peyardny we yadreriy, 
Kk. T..3 com ili. p. 113. 4: rovro & gorw, 5 rév dvadioxopivey 
Xenparwy ravrwy Piturmog oveira, abric piv wodrepety piv, o¢ 
dpwv Os pr) wodepetoOas: de Halonn. p. 77. 26. 


15) See above, §. 13. n. 6; and on the chronology, Corsini, F. A. i. p. 
140—144; Clinton’s F. H. ii. p. 289—295; Winiewski, p. 206—257. 
The speech of Libanius, rg rov AnpooGivoug dydpare car’ Aicyivou xv- 
Aaydpou, t. ii. p. 681—706, Morell., also bears on this subject. 

16) Compare Demosth. pro Cor. p. 278. sqq.; Diodor. xvi. 84; and 
on the military importance of the place, Strab. ix. p. 639. C.: dre wacuy 
peylorn rev tvrav0a rédewy wai éxucatporarn Oud rd iminetaOar roig 


orevotc, kai roy Exovra rabrny txey rd¢ sioBodde rac tic THY Pwxida 
Kat THY Bowriay, xc. rT. X. 


17) Demosth. ibid. p. 285, sqq. 


18) On the seventh of Metagitnion (Plut. Vit. Camill. c. 19.) Ol. cx. 
3; compare Diodor. xvi. 86—89; Justin. ix.3: Hic dies universe Grecia 
et gloriam dominationis et vetustissimam libertatem finivit. 


§. 174. To Athens the immediate consequence of 
this overthrow! was the loss of the sovereignty of the 
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seas and of her foreign possessions, for which the ac- 
quisition of Oropus proved but a trifling compensa- 
tion®?. She was however more fortunate than her con- 
federates, since, although obliged to concur in the de- 
crees by which the whole of Greece acknowledged 
first Philip, and then Alexander, as their generalis- 
simo against the Persians‘, she still succeeded in main- 
taining her civil independence, even under the latter ; 
and regained indeed once more a considerable degree 
of public prosperity under the wise financial system 
of Lycurgus®. Alexander’s wrath on account of her 
projected revolt, was appeased by the intercession of 
Demades ®. Highly characteristic of the moral con- 
dition-of this state and its leaders at this period, was 
the prosecution of those who were suspected of being 
bribed by Harpalus’, the treasurer of Alexander, who 
was a refugee in Athens; but it is involved in nearly 
as great mystery as that of the Hermocopide, and 
the expressions of Demosthenes® make it extremely 
doubtful whether the accused or his accusers and the 
judges, among whom we regret to find the Areopagus, 
were the more guilty party. But the fact that Athens 
dared not avail herself of the opportunities afforded 
her by the presence of this man, no more than of the 
previous insurrection of the Peloponnesus under Agis 
II. of Lacedemon’, is decisive of the great influence 
of the Macedonian party, by whom her energies were 
crippled 1°, and who reckoned on their side the 
wealthiest part of the citizens!. Hence we may ac- 
count for the anti-democratic spirit displayed by that 
party when subsequently, on the death of Alexander, 
Hyperides*” and Leosthenes encouraged the Demos 
to join in the Lamian war?’, in which the forces of 
nearly all Greece were seen once more united under 
the orders of Athens; so great was the discontent 
that had been excited by the frequent intervention of 
Aaa 
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the Macedonian monarch in the internal affairs of the 
states. The unfortunate termination of this war jus- 
tified, it is true, the apprehensions of Phocion, but 
we are grieved to see that man, whose equals in in- 
tegrity and nobleness of mind are scarcely to be 
found in history %, acting on the side of a cunning 
egotist like Demades"*, who thought he could not pro- 
fitably employ his great talents except as a hireling of 
Antipater; and to read his name among the negotia- 
tors of a peace by which 12,000 Athenians were de- 
prived of the rights of citizenship!” because not pos- 
sessed of the minimum qualification of 2000 drachme, 
by which the Macedonians were put in possession 
of the Munychia, and the noblest of the citizens, and 
even Demosthenes, whose return had been celebrated 
as a triumph”, abandoned to the vengeance of a most 
merciless enemy. 


1) Pausan. i. 25. 3. 
2) Id. i.34.1; Demad. Fragm. 7. dwéexaeriag, t. ili. p. 488. Bekk. 


3) Concerning Philip, see Diodor. xvi. 89 ; and comp. Plut. Vit. Phoc. 
c. 16: Anpadov ypaavroe, dawg perdoyot Work Tic KoLvIC eionvyc 
kai Tov ovyedpiou roic"ENAnow .... Kai rpinpec me wapiyey Te Be- 
Aimmw cai lameic, x. rd. On Alexander, see Diodor. xvii. 4, and the 
speech of Demosthenes, wepi rwy mpdg ’Adet. cvvOnxwy, from which we 
are able to collect some of the articles of the general peace. 


4) Pausan. vii. 10.1: "AO@nvaios yap pera 7d driynpa rb iv Bowroic 
ove Eyévovro Pidimrov KarnKoot, adévrwy péy opior Otoxriwy, wy ik- 
parnos mapa rb épyov, xiriwy dt govevOivrwy : comp. Justin. ix. 4. 


5) As rapiag rij¢ eotvng mpooddou, or rig Ovorxnoewe, see above, §. 
151. n. 10, f1, and on this man, (q@ éropicOn piv radavra é¢ rd Sn- 
pocioy Tevraxociow mrEiova Kai tEaxioxiriow } boa TlepicrHe 6 Ray- 
Oimmov avynyaye (comp. §. 159. n.10)° rareoxetdace Ot ropreia TG 
Oeq kai vicac ypvode cat rapBivorc Kocpoy éxardy, é¢ dé wérEpoy bra 
cai Bédn cai rerpaxociag vavpaxovo elvat rpenpec (100 vessels, in- 
deed, according to Demosth. de Feed. Alex. p. 217. 20), ofxodoupara be 
éwerédeoe piv Td Btarpor érépwy vraptapévwy, ra O& iwi Tig avo To- 
Atreiac 2 yxodduncev ty Tletpatei vewe elory olkoe Kai 7d mpd TY Av- 
Kei Kadoupévyy yupyacroy) see more in (Pseudo) Plutarchi Vitt. x. Oratt. 
t. xl. p. 250—258, and the Psephism of Stratocles, ibid. p. 277—279 ; 
comp. Taylor’s Proleg. in Lycurgi reliquias, (Cantabr. 1743, reprinted in 
Reiske’s edition, t. iv. and prefixed to that of A. G. Becker, Magdeb. 
1821.), Auger in the Mém. de 1’Acad. des Inscr. t. xlvi, p. 364, sqq.; 
and Boeckh, in his Publ. (con. i. p. 264—269. ii. p. 183, sqq. coll. C. 
Inscr. i. n. 157, which Boeckh conjectures to be a fragment of the accounts 
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passed by Lycurgus, at the expiration of his twelve years of office (Ol. cx. 
3 to cxii. 3, or from cxi. to cxiii.?) A brief account of him may be seen in 
Wachsnm. i. 2. p. 363. 


6) Diodor. xvii. 15. The most celebrated of the orators whose surren- 
der he demanded were Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
and Charidemus ; concerning the names and even number of the rest, the 
ancients themselves were not agreed ; compare Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 23 ; 
Arrian. i. c. 10. 


7) See Diodor. xvii. 108; Athen. vi. 47. xiii. 67; Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 
21; Demosth. c. 25, 26; x. Oratt. p. 260. Hutt., and particularly the 
speeches of Dinarchus against Demosthenes, Philocles, and Aristogiton. 

oncerning this last, see more ap. Taylor in Schefer’s App. ad Dem. t. iv. 
p- 299, and B. Thorlacius, Opuscc. t. ii. p. 201—240. 


8) His innocence is placed beyond a doubt, by Pausan. 11. 34. 4. Comp. 
A. G. Becker’s Demosth. als Staatsmann und Redner, p. 115—12], and 
Niebuhr’s kl. histor. Schr. i. p. 481. For more ancient charges against 
him, see Plut. c. 14 and 20; Diodor. xvii. 4, and Schmidt ad Dinarch. c. 


9) Diodor. xvii. 62 and 63; comp. Dinarch. c. 34, with Schmidt's 
note, and Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 24. 


10) The wordsof Demosthenes, duwedAoupyovai riveg ry wédty, dvarer- 
pyxaci reveg ra KAHpara Tov SOnpov, Vrorirpynrat ra vEtpa THY Tpay- 
parwy, x. 7. d., were, however, not quite so senseless as A‘schines would 
make them appear, adv. Ctesiph. c. 52 ; compare also, de Foed. Alex. p. 
214, and Arrian. Exped. Alex. ii. 17. 4. 


11) Diodor. xviii. 10: roy piv ernpareewy cupBovrEvdyTwy Thy 
novxiay dyay, trav ot Snpoxdrwy avacedytwy ra rA7On : comp. Plut. 
Vit. Phoc. c. 28: of ézrcecxeic, and on the Macedonian predilections of the 
oligarchical party in general, at an earlier period, Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 
132, where the distinctions drawn by Weiske, de Hyperb. i. p. 32, must be 
borne in mind. 


12) On this orator, see, (besides his life in the Pseudo-Plut. t. xii. p. 
269—273,) Rubnk. hist. or. gr. p. lxix, sqq., G. A. Blume de Hyperidis 
genere et psephismate apud Lycurgum adv. Leocratem prefixed to his edition 
of Lycurgus, (Strals. 1828.) p. xv—xviii, and Wachsm. 1. 2. p. 363, sqq. 


13) Compare Diodor. xviii. 8, and J. Gast’s Gesch. v. Griechenland 
seit Alex. d. Gr. A. d. Engl. (Leipz. 1796.) ; Mannert’s Gesch. der un- 
mittelbaren Nachfolger Alexanders; (Leipz. 1787), p. 32, sqq., Car. Jos. 
Demortier de statu grecarum civitatum Alex. M. moriente, in the Ann. 
Acad. Leodiensis a. 1824, p. 103—170. 


14) Diodor. xviii. 9—17 ; Plut. Vit. Phoc. c. 23 ; Justin. xiii. 5; Paus. 
1.1.3; 25.4. 


15) Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 14: 6 ®wriwy odx trawouptvnc mpotord- 
pevog modsreiac, dAAa Soxwy paxedoviley, buwe Se avdpsiay Kai de- 
Katocbyny obdty obdapod xtipwy Boker ’EqtdArov cai ’Aptoreidou Kai 
Kipwvoc dp yevioOar. See more, ibid., and in Heyne’s treatise, en« 
titled, Res a Phocione in rep. Atheniensium geste in disceptationem vo- 
cate, in his Opusc. t. iii, p. 346—363. 


16) Compare Paus. vii. 10. 1, and, on the subject at large, C. S. G.- 
Hauptmanni Disp. qua Demadem et illi tributum Fragmentum orationis 
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cousiderat, (Germ, | 1768), reprinted Reute, t. iv. p. 023, 8qq-) ; Rubnt. 
hist. er. gr. p. ixxi. sqq.; Boeckh’s Publ. (Econ. i. p. 301, sqq. ; Wachs- 
math, i 2. p. 411. 


17) Ptet. Vit. Phoc. c. 27; Diodorus, xviii. 18, says erroneously 
22,000. 


18) Piut. Vit. Phoc. c. 29; Demosth. c. 28; Pausan. i. 8. 4, etc. 


§. 175. In the course of the dissensions which broke 
out, after the death of Antipater, between his son 
Cassander and Polysperchon, the latter re-established 
the Democracy for a moment, B. C. 318, and Phocion 
fell a victim to the change’; Cassander, however, held 
out in the Munychia, and in the very next year was 
again master of the city*; the wise and beneficial ad- 
ministration of Demetrius Phalereus, though extended 
through a period of ten years*, was however considered 
but a poor compensation for the loss of independence, 
and, in B. C. 308, Demetrius Poliorcetes was welcomed 
as a deliverer‘. One of the most harmless of the un- 
heard of fiatteries with which the populace, guided by 
interested orators like Stratocles, rewarded him for re- 
storing the name of freedom‘, was that by which they 
declared him and his father saving deities, appointing 
priests in their honour, whose names were in future to 
serve instead of those of the Archons for designating 
the years®, and adding to the ten Clisthenic tribes two 
new ones called Antigonias and Demetrias’. By the 
latter measure the number of the senate was also in- 
creased to six hundred, and this new arrangement 
continued even after the fall of Demetrius *, except that 
the names of the two tribes were altered to Ptolemais 
and Attalis®. Their adulation proceeded still further, 
B. C. 300, when Demetrius had forgiven their revolt 
after his overthrow at Ipsus ’ and released them from 
the yoke of Lachares, who had been set over them as 
governor by Cassander". But whilst that conqueror 
thus displayed his clemency, he took measures for 
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gaining a more secure possession of their city, by 
placing garrisons in the Museum” as well as in the 
Munychia and Pirzus; nor were the Athenians rid of 
these garrisons until they revolted, under Olympiodo- 
rus }3, after Demetrius had lost the throne of Mace- 
don, B-C. 288. Notwithstanding the weak condition 
to which they were reduced, they fought with the rest 
of the Greeks in opposing the passage of Thermo- 
phyle, by the Gauls“, B. C. 280, in a manner which 
made them appear worthy of the freedom they had 
regained. This freedom they afterwards again he- 
roically defended against Antigonus Gonatas™, until 
reduced by famine, B. C. 2625, notwithstanding the 
assistance of Ptolemy II. of Egypt, and Areus I. of 
Sparta’, The Macedonian king appears to have 
then lorded over the city for some years 18, but even- 
tually, B. C. 256, granted it civil liberty’, maintain- 
ing, however, a garrison in each port, which were not 
withdrawn until after his death, B. C. 243, when Ara- 
tus, in the hope of gaining Athens over to the Achzan 
League, bribed them to retire. But though Aratus 
not only thus relieved the Athenians, but even put 
them anew in possession of Salamis *, they from that 
time forth refused to take part in the affairs of the 
rest of Greece, preferring to ally themselves with 
foreign powers, particularly with the Ptolemies and 
with the kings of Pergamus, whilst the crafty orators 
exhausted their genius in showing the most abject 
flattery towards those monarchs *. 


1) Diodor. xxiii. 56 and 66; Plut. Phoc. c. 32, sqq. A number of 
exiles returned in consequence, and under Demetrius Phalereus there were 
again as many as 21,000 citizens, Athen. vi. p. 272. C. 


2) By means of Nicanor: Diodor. xviii. 64—68 ; Plut. Phoc. c. 31. 
3) Diodor, c. 74: cuvéOevro ryy eipnyny, wore rode ’AOnvaioue Exery 
woXty TE Kai yWpay Kai mpocddoug Kai vade Kai rddXa raya, didoug 


évracg Kai cuppaxyovg Kacodyipy, riy dé Movvuyiay card rd Trapoy 
Kpareiy Kdocavopoy .. cai rd wodirevpa StoumsioOa axd ripnoewy 
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dypt pyody dica, raracrycat & ixapednriy rijg wodewe iva dvdpa 'AGn- 
vatoy, dy ay déEy Kacoarvdpy, cai gpiOn Anpnrptog 6 wahnpe . Com- 
pare Strab. ix. p. 609. C: doe 5& gat wai BiXriora rére a wol- 
revoacbat Cexatrh ypévoy ... ixéiornoe yap Tey rodktrwy Anpnrpoy 
rov @arnpia rdv Geogpaoroy rov grioadgou yrwpiuow dS¢ ob povoy od 
wariduoe Try Snpoxpariay. ddAd cai irnvwpOwoe Onrot 6é ra vropyi- 
para, a ovviypave xepi rig wodereiag Tavrne ixsivoc, and see more on 
the subject at large in Diogen. Laert. v. 75, £44. Bonamy in the Mém. 
de l'Acad. d. Inser. viii. p. 157; $49: Ruhok. Hist. cr. or. gr. p. xci; 
Dohrn de Vita et rebus Demetrii Phal. (Kiel, 1828) ; Pastoret, vi. 
p- 233, sqq. Wachsm. i. 2. p. 413, sq. 


4) Diodor. xx. 45; Dionys. Hal. Dinarch. c. 2, and 3. t. v. p. 682— 
637. Rsk. ; Plut. Vit. Demetr.c. 8 and 10. 


5) Thus deddyOar rg Snpy, ray 3 re Baorrede Anunrptog xedevoy, 
rovro Kai mpdc Geode Sew Kai rpde dvOpwroug elvae dixasoy » comp. . 
Plut. Vit. Demetr. c. 11—13, 23—26,; Athen. vi. 62—64, with Eichstadt’s 
Programm.: Ithyphallicum carmen Demetrio Poliorcete: cantatum, quum 
ad sacra Cereris Athenas reverteretur (Jenz, 1807); and on Stratocles in 
particular, Ruboken. ad Rutil. Lupum, p. 32—34; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 414. 


6) Plut. ibid. c. 10, coll. c. 46. From B. C. 306 to 288, comp. Corsia. 
F. A. ii. p. 93—95 ; but, as has been mghtly observed by Clinton, F. H. 
li. p. 380, those years were afterwards designated by the names of their 
respective Archons. 


7) See Plut. ibid.; and, on their place at the head of the list of tribes, 
Dodwell de Cyclis Diss. iii. p. 39, and Boeckh ad C. Inser. i. p. 152. 
Compare also Pausan. x. 10. 1, where he mentions that the statues of An- 


tigonus and Demetrius stood in the temple of Delphi, with those of the 
other érwrvpoe (§. 111. n. 2.) 


8) Comp. Corsin. i. p. 262; Schomann de Com. p. 44. 


9) Comp. Pausan. i. 5. 5; Poll. viii. 110; Steph. Byzant. s. v. Beps- 
vexidat: the former, from Ol. cxxx., in compliment to Ptolemy Philadel- 
pbus (Pausan. i. 6.8), the latter, from Ol. cxlv., in compliment to Attalus I. 
comp. Polyb. xvi. 25. 9; Liv. xxxi. 15. Grotefend conjectures (de demis, 
p- 13, sq.), against the opinion of Boeckh (ad C. Inscr. i. p. 901), that 
the name Demetrias continued till then ; compare also Emperius de tempp. 
belli Mithr. p. 29: non videntur Athenienses, semel institutis XII. tribubus, 
ad X. et deinde XI. rediisse. The fact that the Ptolemais ranked fifth, and 
the Attalis twelfth, among the tribes, was rightly remarked by Corsini 
himself, F. A. i. p. 165, although inconsistent with what he advanced in 
p- 177. 


10) Plut. Vit. Demetr. c. 30—34. 

11) Comp. Wytt. ad Plut. de Sera Num. Vind. p. 71. 

12) Paus. i. 25. 5; comp. Leake’s Topogr. p. 361. 

13) Plut. Vit. Demetr. c. 46; Paus. i. 26. 1—3. 

14) Paus.i. 4.2: "AOnvaioe 68 pddtora piv roy “EXAnvwy dx eipr 
Kecayv pncer Tou Maxedorcxov wodépou, cai mpoonraiovrec Ta Toda ty 
raic paxatc’ bEtévas dt buwe WppnyTo sig rag OeppoTdAag, K. T. r., cont. 


x. 21. 3: rove piv bn “EXAnvag rd ’Arrixdy vrepeBarero aperg tiv 
npipay Tavrny. 


15) Compare Niebuhr, iiber den Chremonideischen Krieg, in the Rhein. 
Mus. i. p. 159—168, and in his kl. Schr. i. p. 451—463. 
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16) Pausan. iii. 6.3: rotg 8 "AOnvaio ayricxovory iwi paxpéraroy 
twrornoaro Ayriyovoc sipnyny, to’ @ re opiow iraydyy ppouvpay é¢ rd 
Moveeiov: comp. Polyen. iv. 6. 10. 


17) Ptolemy sent his general Patroclus to their aid, according to Pau- 
san.i.1.1; see id. i. 7.3; iii. 6. 3. 


-18) Antigonus named his ¢gpodpapyog Lycinus, Archon, Athen. iv. 64. 
p- 167. F.; Stob. Serm. xxxviti. p. 229, Gesn. 


19) Pausan.1.c.. cai rotg piv dvd ypdvoy abroc tnyayev Exovciwe 
Thy $poupdy 6 ’Avriyovog: Ol. cxxxi. 1, according to Husebius (Syne. 
- 220. B.): "AOnvaiore 'Avriyovog ry brevOepiay aridwxey, comp. 
orsini, iv. p. 93, with whom Emperius, |}. |., finds fault unjustly, for he 
is wrong Only in assuming that he afterwards again occupied Athens. 


20) Pausan. ii. 8.5; Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 34. 
21) Pausan, i. 35. 2 ; comp. Boeckh. ad C. Inscr. i. n. 108. 


22) See Polyb. v. 106 (Ol. cxl. 3): "A@nvaio: d2 rv ie Maxedoviag 
goBwy aedéduvro cai rv trevOepiay Eye iddxovy Hon BeBaiwe’ 
xpepevoe Ot wpooradrac Evpuckeidg cai Muxiwm, roy piv dddrAwy ‘EXAn- 
wexwyv mpatewy ovd droiag pereixoy, axodovDovrrec dt TZ THY TpoEG- 
rerwy padsora rovrwy ei Irokepatoy’ cai way yévoc vrépevoy Wngus- 
parwy kai enpvyparwy oud 12) Toy MpoecrwTwy axpiciay ; and, on the 
residence of Attalus in Athens, ibid. xvi. 25. 7. 


§. 176. These very alliances, however, involved the 
Athenians, about B. C. 200, in a war with Philip of 
Macedon, the son of Demetrius, in the course of which 
that monarch forced his way up to the gates of their 
city', committing unparalleled devastations; but his 
hostility procured for them the friendship of Rome, 
by means of which they not only recovered Lemnos, 
Imbros, Scyros, and Delos, but, after the dissolution 
of the Boeotian League, gained the district of Haliar- 
tus?, The extent of their weakness, and of their de- 
pendence on Rome from that time forth, was, however, 
very evidently shown by the affair of Oropus, B. C. 
155, which proved the remote cause of the ruin of the 
Achzan League®; that event may however be said to 
have had no immediate influence on Athens‘, inasmuch 
as she still continued in name the independent ally of 
Rome; although, in fact, so far dependent on the 
neighbouring Roman pretors®, that the alliance with 
Mithridates, into which Aristion (or Athenion’) found 
means to inveigle her®, B. C. 88, so far from affecting, 
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as had been hoped, her total and absolute indepen- 


dence. only drew down on her the horrors of her siege 
and capture by Sylla*®. But Athens did not even yet 
lose the name of freedom™, indeed, the ancient forms 
of government were retained, with the exception, it 
would seem, of one short interval", throughout the 
reigns of the Roman emperors”, except that the higher 
position assumed by the Areopagus"’, and the increased 
importance of the Strategi™, and their election by open 
vote, gave it a rather more aristocratic character. 
Even the imprudent part taken by Athens in the civil 
wars of Rome, favouring, as it always did, the unsuc- 
cessful party, entailed no further injury than the loss 
of Eretria and .Egina, which Augustus took back 
after Antony had assigned them to her’. The low 
standard of public character is, on the other hand, 
evinced by the importance assigned in public monu- 
ments and records", to the Ephebi and their presi- 
dents, the Gymnasiarchs, Cosmetz, etc., and by the con- 
stant flattery paid to the great at Rome”, especially to 
the imperial family, in whose honour, for instance, we 
meet with an Archon who was at the same time priest 
of Drusus®. The time at which this flattery reached 
its height, appears to have been under the reign of 
Hadrian, in whose honour a thirteenth tribe was 
formed, but at the same time the number of the coun- 
cil was restored to the original amount of five hundred 
members”. It must however be acknowledged, that 
Hadrian rendered important services to the Athe- 
nians, by bestowing on them a new code of laws, by en- 
larging and beautifying their city®, and by assigning 
to them the island of Cephallenia®. The great influ- 
ence soon afterwards attained by the orator Herodes*, 
was far from prejudicial to them, although they at last 
found him so troublesome as to petition M. Aurelius 
against him. We are not informed what the diminu- 
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tion of their privileges ascribed to Septimus Severus 
really was™; we find, after his time, Gallienus styled 
both Archon and Areopagite™, nor do they appear to 
have lost the name of freedom till the establishment of 
the Eastern empire”. 


1) Liv. xxxi. 5, 24—26. 44; comp. Pausan. i. 36. 4; vii. 7. 4. 


2) B. C. 168, comp. Polyb. xxx. 18; but according to Liv. xxxiii. 30, 
the islands were in her possession as early as B. C. 196. 


3) See Paus. vii. 11, and, on the embassy of the three philosophers, 
Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, to Rome, Cic. Academ. 1i. 45; Plut. 
Vit. Cat. Maj. c. 22; Gell. vii. 15; Macrob. Saturn. i. 5. 


4) Consult, on this subject at large, F. H. L. Ahrens de statu Athenarum 
politico et literario inde ab Achaici fcederis interitu usque ad Antoninorum 
tempora (Gott. 1829); and C. F. Chr. Beutler de Athenarum fatis, statu 
politico et literario sub Romanis (Gott. 1829). 


5) Strab. ix. p. 610. A: “Pwpato: & ody mapadaBdyrec avrovde Snpo- 
Kparoupévouc tpidAatay thy avrovopiay abrotc Kai rhy édevOepiay .. « 
wat piypt viv by tevOepig re tori cai rieny wapd roic ‘Pwyaiow. Comp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 53, and Ahrens, p. 18—23; hence, in particular, the expres- 
sion, Attica fides, in Vell. Paterc. ii. 23.—What, however are we to con- 
clude from the assistance which Athens fnrnished to Rome, according to 
Pausan. i. 29. 122 


6) See Cic. in Pis.c. 16; Verr. ii.1.17. Hence we may account for 
Td Bhpa rd wpd Tic ’Arradov orodc yxodopnpévoy roic ‘Pwpaiwy orpa- 
Tnyoic, mentioned in Athen. v. 50; compare further Appian. de Bello 
Mithr. p. 196: vépoug ZOnxev (Sylla) adyxov rv wpdcbey adroig vd 


“Pwpaiwy dpicbivrwy. 
7) So Posidonius ap. Athen. v. c. 48—53: comp. Victor. V. L. xxv. 
24. 


8) See, at large, Appian. |. 1]. p. 189, sqq.; Pausan. i. 20.3; Plut. 
vit Sull. c. 12—14, and more in Fabric. ad Dion. Cass. xxxv. p. 50. 
imar. 


9) On the first of March, B. C. 86; compare, against Fréret sur la date 
de la prise d’Athénes par L. Corn. Sulla in the Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. 
xxi. p. 40, and J. E. Woltersdorf de vita Mithridatis (Gott. 1618), the 
dissertation of A. C. W. Emperius de temporum belli Mithridatici primi 
ratione (Gott. 1829), and Ahrens, 1. 1. p. 8. 


10) See Strab. 1. 1., and Plut. Comp. Lysandri et Sulle, c. 5: édev- 
Gipay adijxe cai abrévopoy: but compare Appian. p. 195: ry édevOe- 
play tpn cddvat, Pipoy o2 nai xEtporoviay rave piv de ob wemodEpn- 
Kérwy agarpsioOa, roic & ixydvoie cai ravra diddvat. 


11) See Boeckh’s C. Inscr. n. 202—206 ; and compare Ahrens, p. 50. 


12) Plin. Epist. viii. 24.4: quibus reliquam umbram et residuum liber- 
tatis nomen eripere durum, ferum, barbarumque est. Comp. Dio Chrysost. 
xxxi. p. 342. D. ; Hopfensack, Staatsrecht der rom. Unterthanen (Diisseld. 
1829), p. 292. Ahrens, 1.1. pp. 14 and 19, asserts that Vespasian deprived 
it of its freedom (see below, §. 189. n. 13), contrary to the opinions of 


Bbb 
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Miearsius de Fort. Athen. c. 10 (p. 1747. T. V. Gron.), and of Corsini, iv. 
p- 158, and rightly; still the Roman Preetor evidently possessed a kind of 
jurisdiction ; see the Corp. Inscr. n. 355, and Philostr. V. Sophist. ii. 10.3; 
compare also Corsini, i. p. 46. 

13) See Ahrens, p. 34—39; Beutler, p. 36—39. 


14) Erparnyourrec ixi rove omXirac, see the C. Inscr. n. 477—480, 
and more in v. Dale Diss. v. 3. p. 410, sqq.; Corsin. F. A. i. p. 40—47; 
Krebs. de Decr. Athen. p. 325—340 ; Hemsterh. Anecdd. p. 173, Geel. 
According, indeed, to Philostr. V. Soph. i. 23 : 7 dpy2) atrn mada: piv 
karideye cai itiyev ig rdw xédepov, veri Ob rpopwy sripedeira rai 
Giter ayopac. 

15) Comp. Ahrens, p. 25, sqq. That all other offices were filled by open 
election, as the same writer maintains, p. 39, is by no means to be asserted 
positively *. 

16) Thus they sided successively with Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Antony, see Abrens, p. 10, sq.; Beutler, p. 4. 


17) Dio Cass. liv. 7, coll. Appian. de Bello Civ. v. p. 675. 


18) See the C. Inscr. n. 251, sqq.; and comp. Ahrens, p. 53, sqq. ; 
Beutler, p. 31, sqq. 


19) As towards Antony, Dio Cass. xlviii. 39; compare, on this point at 
large, Dio Chrysost. p. 346, sq. 


20) Boeckh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 313. 


21) Pausan. i. 5. 6 ; compare Boeckh’s C. Inscr. i. p. 901; Osann is 
wrong, Syll. vii. p. 322. 

22) Pausan. i. 3.1: Bacwede 'Adptavdc, ¢ drove re, Sv Hpkev, eb- 
epyeciag cai cig Thy xédty padtora arodekapevoc thy ’AOnvaiwy; 
comp. c. 13. 6—9, and c. 20, extr.: “A@jvat piv obrwe bxd Tov wohkpou 
cacwOticat Tov ‘Pwpaiwy adOec ’Adptavod Baowrsdbovrog vOncay. See 
more in Meursius, |. 1. p. 1748; Abrens, p. 15 ; Beutler, p. 6 ; and, par- 
ticularly on Hadrianopolis Nova, Leake’s Topogr. p. 204—210, with 
Miller's Remarks, p. 459, from the Schol. Aristid. p. 69, Fromm. 


23) Dio Cass, Ixix. 16. 


24) See Pausan. 3. 19. 7; especially Philostr. V. Soph. ii. 1; and on 
the subject in general, Burigny in the Mém. de 1l’Acad. des Inscr. t. xxx. 
p- 1—28, and R. Fiorillo, in the collection of his Fragments (Lips. 1801) ; 
also the explanations of the Triopian Inscriptions by Salmasius ( Paris, 
1619), and E. Q. Visconti (Rom. 1794); coll. Spon, Misc. Erud. Antiqu. 
S. x. p. 322. 


25) Spartian. V. Severi, c. 3. 
26) Trebell. Poll. Gallien. c. 11. 
27) Compare Meursius, 1.1. p. 1750, sqq. 





k Retractavi sententiam meam in censur& dissertationis Ahrensianz, in 


Ephemer. Scholast. 1832. No. 25. 
(Note added by the Author.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN CONFEDERACIES 
WHICH MAKE AN IMPORTANT FIGURE IN THE 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 


§. 177. However obvious it may appear that the two 
leading states of Greece, Lacedemon and Athens, 
were partly indebted for the preponderance of power 
they enjoyed to the numerical superiority of their po- 
pulation, it is certain that there were other states at 
least equal, if not superior to them, in this point. 
Such states were, consequently, always disposed and 
on the alert to take advantage of every dispute be- 
tween those powers and their subjects, for the pur- 
pose of disputing with them the supremacy of Greece, 
or of claiming to be at any rate their equals. The 
prosecution of these pretensions required that their 
forces should be concentrated, and that a settled and 
moderate administration at home should leave them. 
at liberty to pursue a steady and consistent course 
of policy abroad.. Such, evidently,- was the object 
of the confederacy of the Arcadians under Lyco- 
medes, about B.C. 369, and of the founding of Me- 
galopolis!, a measure which, however thwarted from 
the first®, most effectually prevented Lacedemon 
from regaining its supremacy?. The anxiety‘ of 
the several states to preserve the equipoise of power 
which was thus created in the Peloponnesus, held 
the whole peninsula in a state of inactivity which 
cost it its freedom; nor was it till the power of 
Macedonia had caused a total revolution in the po- 
litics of Greece, that the Peloponnesian states acted 
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for a moment in unison under the command of Lace- 
demon’, or sought to promote a common interest by 
joining the Achean league. Thessaly, Boeotia, and 
ZEtolia, also demand our attention, from the contrast 
they for a time respectively presented to the rest of 
Greece, by the union of their powers. Such coalitions 
as took place between other states® are undeserving of 
notice, either from the feebleness and supineness they 
displayed, or from having had no further object than 
the protection of their own particular territory’. 


1) Compare Xenoph. Hell. vii. 1. 23, and 4.3; and see above, §. 42. 
B. 7. 


2) Diod. xv. 94; compere Pausan. vi. 12. 3, and Demortier, 1. 1. p. 
150.—Tittmann is evidently wrong, p. 688—693, in representing Megalo- 
polis to have been the place of congress of an Arcadian confederacy. 


3) See above, §. 42. n. 19, and especially Demosth. pro Megalopolita- 
nis ; Winiewski, p. 149, sqq.; and the statement in Polybius (iv. 33. 9) 
concerning the services rendered by the Megalopolitans at the restoration 
of the Messenians, B. C. 362. 


4) Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 145. 7: iresra xpocraciat xodXai cai 
wavrayo0ey yiyvoyrat cai Tov xpwrevey dyrixowvyrat piy amavrec, 
ageorac: & ivi cai gOov0v0N cai admrwrovow siavroic, ody we Ede, Kai 
yéyovact ca® avrove Exacrot, Apytiot, OnBaior, KopirGior, Aaxedatpd- 
stot, Apxacec, nusic. On the internal position of affairs, comp. Wachsm. 
i, 2. p. 369, sqq. 


5) Under Agis II., B. C. 329, see §. 174. n.9; under Areus, B.C. 280, 
Justin. xxiv. 1; and under Cleomenes III1., see above, §. 49. n. 9. 


6) What is known in this respect of Phocis (Pausan. x. 5. 1), Doris, 
Locris, Acarnania (Xenoph. Hell. iv. 6. 4), Epirus, etc., may be seen in 
Ste.-Croix, des anc. gouv. féd. p. 210, sqq., Tittmann, viii. p. 708, sqq., 
and Pastoret, Hist. de la Législ. t. viii. p. 341—400. 


7) Macedonia is excluded from this work since its form of government, and 
indeed its entire national character, was unhellenic. On this latter point, see 
Herodot. v. 22, and particularly Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 35. 7, with Voe- 
mel’s note, p. 126 ; hilipp. ili, p. 119.8; de Falsa Legat. p. 446. 10, 
coll. 439. 25; and the oration of Herodes given by Reiske, t. viii. p. 50; 
Weiske, on the other hand, de Hyperbol. i. p. 18, sq., vindicates the Greek 
character of the Macedonians. Consult further, Salmas. de Hellenistica, 
p- 276, sqq., and Sturz de dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, p. 10, 
particularly in reference to Herodot. i. 56, and vili. 43: Awpixdy re cai 
Maxeévdy éOvog, and on the other side see Miiller’s Dorians, i. p. 2, sqq., 
and p. 40, sqq.; compare above, §. 15. n. 5. Consult also L. Teaske’s 
Gesch. von Macedonien ( Leipz. 1830). 
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§. 178. Jason of Phere appears to have first con- 
ceived the project of a league, when he caused him- 
self to be appointed generalissimo (rays) of all Thes- 
saly’; the force he collected shows what that part of 
Greece might have effected, especially by means of its 
superior cavalry, had it been united and well governed. 
It is indeed represented as forming but a single state® 
after its conquest by the Thesprotian race‘; but the 
confederacy between the cities of Larissa, Cranon, 
Pharsalus, Phere, and others‘, had no consistency. 
Moreover, although the relation in which the con- 
quered aborigines stood, as Peneste, to the rest of the 
nation, as their conquerors, appears to have prevailed 
equally through the whole country; and although the 
neighbouring tribes of the Magnetes, Perrhzbi, Pthio- 
tz, etc., were tributary, and commonly styled subjects 
of the Thessalians®, we yet find no mention of one com- 
mon government. An Aleuas, or a Scopas, appears 
only on extraordinary occasions invested with the 
chief command in war’; nor was their dignity allowed 
to be hereditary. The spirit of most of the states 
was aristocratic®; the Aleuade in Larissa®, and the 
Scopade in Cranon”, appear in particular to have 
been the relics of royal houses retaining the charac- 
teristics of Tyrannies". The rivalry of party was 
however generally displayed among them in a sur- 
prisingly peaceable manner”. No democratic com- 
motions occurred till about the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; those which then took place gave rise to a 
decided tyranny in Phere, which immediately became 
involved in jealousies against the Aleuade. Lyco- 
phron, about B. C. 394, barely made head against 
them by the help of Thebes *; but Jason, leaguing 
with that state, united all Thessaly under his single 
sway. He fell by assassination, in the midst of his 
warlike measures, and dissensions prevented his fa- 
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mily from maintaining what he had achieved"*. Alex- 
ander, engaging in hostilities with Thebes, now at the 
height of its power, lost all but Pherw itself“, and 
this was taken from his murderer, Lycophron II., by 
Philip of Macedon, whose aid had been implored 
by the Aleuade against him. Thessaly immediately 
changed masters; its dynasts were Philip’s vassals", 
and it continued dependent on the Macedonian kings” 
until the battle of Cynoscephalz, B.C. 197, brought 
it under the protection of the Romans, who restored 
to it a semblance of freedom ™. 


1) Com Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1. 4—7; 4. 32; Diodor. xv. 60; 
Isocr. ad Philipp. p. 252; and on his surname Prometheus, Wyttenb. ad 
Plut. Morr. p. 89, C.; compare Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3. 35, and Creuz. ad 
Cicer. de N. D. 111. 28 (2) 


2) See Platon. Men. p. 70. A.: Gerradoi ebddxepor joay iv “EAgoe 
cai LOavpalovro ig’ immuy re cai xhovrp. Hipp. Maj. p. 284. A.; de 
Legg. i. p. 625. D.; Polyb. iv. 8. 10; Justin. vn. 6; Pausan. x. 1.2; 
compare Jacobs ad Anthol. gr. ii. 2. p. 500, and Wachsm. i. 1. p. 38. 


3) Compare at large Barthélémy, Voy. d’Anach. ch. xxxv.; t. iii. p. 
211, sqq ; Tittmann, p. 713—721; Kortiim, p. 76—83 ; Pastoret, viii. p. 
406—433 ; Wachsm. 1 1. p. 129. 


4) See above, §. 15. n. 9—12. 


5) One important authority is Thucyd. ii. 22: cai dgixoyro Aapic- 
caiot, Papoadion, Tapadtor, Kpavwror, Werpaciot, Tuprwyveor, Pepaior’ 
Hyovvro Ot avtoy ix piv Aapiconc... kk dé Papcddov Mévwy, joay 
ci cai rwy ddAwv card worse dpxoyrec, from which passage however 
Poppo is wrong in concluding, Prolegg. i. 2. p. 307, Pharsaliis et Laris- 
sais summum imperium fuisse. 


6) See above, §. 12.n.7; §. 19. 0. 14; and on the subject at large, 
Miller's Dorians, ii. 65, sqq. Strabo, it is to be remarked, ix. p. 671. D., 
says that the Perrhzbi were tributary only to the Larisszi. 


7) Tayéc, see Dawes Misc. Crit. p. 245, and more particularly Butt- 
mann, on the family of the Aleuade (Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1823), 
in his Mythol. ii. p. 273, sqq.; Xenoph. says expressly, 1.1.§. 4: bray 
rayeinrat OerraXia, tig ELaxioyiriove piv of immevovreg yiyvoyrat, 
Owhiras O& mAEiovg 7 ppt KaBiorayra. Also styled Bacwede, oF 
dpxo¢, according to Dionysius Hal.v.74. Afterwards single cities affected 
to call their magistrates rayoi. See the C. Inscr. a. 1770, and compare 
Herodot. v. 63. 


8) Thucyd. iv. 78: duvvacreig poddAov 7H icovopia, (§. 58. n. 1I., 
Lypw@vro rd éyyxwpwy ot Oecoadoi : comp. Max. Tyr. xxii. 4, who, indeed, 
places them in this respect in juxta-position with Lacedemon and Crete) 


see further the valuable remarks of Schneider ad Aristot. Pol. p. 494— 
499 
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9) Baowsjec SeooaNinc, Her. vii 6. The descendants of Aleuas, the 
red-haired (avuppéc) ; comp. Plut. de Frat. Amor. c. 21, and see more on 
the subject at large in Valesius ad Harpocr. p. 185, Boeckh ad Pindar. 
Pyth. x. p. 331—333, Buttmann, |. 1. p. 246—293 ; Hiillmann’s Staatsr. 
p- 101; Tittmann, p- 388, and Neum. ad Anistot. Fragm. p. 115. 


10) Compare Periz. ad lian. Var, Hist. xii. 1 ; Spalding, ad Quinc- 
til. x1. 2,15; Heindorf, ad Plat. Protag. p. 567, and Boeckh, 1. 1. p. 333 ; 
Buttmann, p. 268—271; Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 107; also, Kortum, p. 81}, 
who, however, following Schneider, erroneously places them at Pharsalus, 
where the reigning family appears rather to have been a branch of the 


Aleuadsz ; compare, Thucyd. 1. 111. with Buttmann’s remarks, |. |. p. 283 
—285. 


11) Hence the expedition of Leotychides against them ; Plut. de Ma- 
lign. Her. c. 21; comp, §. 32, n. 6; §. 47. n. 2. They certainly vied 
with the ancient tyrants of Greece, (see above, §. 64. n. 5), in their love of 
splendour, and in their hospitable Eotronage of poets and men of genius. 
See particularly on this point, P. G. Ducker, pres. R. M. van Goens, de 
Simonide Ceo (Tray. ad Rh. 1768.) p. 59 and 97, sqq. On the residence 
of Gorgias in Thessaly, see Plato’s Men. p. 70. B; Isocr. 7. dyrid. p. 83. 
Orelli; Philostr. Vitt. Sophist. 1. 16. 2. 


12) Hence the dpywy pecidtog in Larissa, Aristot. Pol. v. 5. 9, coll. 
Eth. Nic. v. 4. 7; Polydamus (was this the Pancratist of Scotussa? see the 
commentt. ad Lucian. de Hist. Conscr. p. 223.) in Pharsalus, @ oracu- 
Zovreg of Papoddor wapaxariPervro ry axporoXw Kai rdg mpocddove 
ewerpevay AapBavoyra ... dyvadioxery, Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1.2; comp. 
also, Thucyd. 11. 22: spyouvro d& avréy tx piv Aapicong Todupndng cai 
‘Aptorévous, ard rij¢ ordcews ixadrepoc, and Wachsmuth, i. 2. p. 300, 
whose conjectures are however in some respects too bold. It is evident 
from Aristot. Pol. v. 5.7, that the dissensions were generally between the 
oligarchs themselves ; even the election by open vote of the woAtroguAaxec 
at Larissa, (ibid. §. 5), appears to have been merely a concession to the 
bydog. The Aaptocororoi, (ili. 1. 19), were more democratic, although 
the name dnpiovpyd¢ does not of itself denote a democratic magistrate ; 
see Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 145, sqq. 


13) Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3. #* Diodor. xiv. 82. 


14) On this point at large, compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4. 20—37, and 
see more in Valcken de Philippo, p. 259, sq.; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 327, sq. ; 
on Alexander, (369—357, Diodor. xv. 61), see particularly, Plut. Vit. Pe- 
lop. c. 26—35. Xenoph. §. 35, says briefly but satisfactorily, éarei & ad- 
rog wapéidaBe Tv dpyny, xarerde piv Oerradoic raydc tyévero, yahe- 
roc 6¢ OnBaiorc, cai’AOnvaiorg wodéptoc, adtog Ot AYOTHC Kai Kara yay 
cai xara O@d\array. On his connection with Athens at a different period, 
see Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p. 660. 5. adv. Polycl. p. 1207. 17, de Cor. 
Trierarch. p. 1230. 16; Diodor. xv. 95. 


15) See the conditions of the peace in Plut. c. 35 : Oeooadoic piv aro- 
Sovvat rd¢ méXeg ac elyey abrov’ Mdyynrd¢ re cai O0wrac cai 
"Axaode ageivar cai rag ppovpdc sayayeiv’ dudcar F abrdy, tg’ ode 
dy nyGvra cai cededwory, adxo\ovOjoey : comp. Diodor. xv. 80. 

16) See Buttmann, ubi sup. p. 287—291 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 375; Voe- 
mel Prolegg. ad Philipp, i. §. 24. p. 85—90 ; Winiewski, 1. Po. 48—50 ; 
particularly the two passages in Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 71.10: ri & o¢ 
Gerradoi; dp’ otec® br’ abriy rode rupavvove tkéBade Kai wadwy Ni- 
Katay Kai Mayyyoiay bdidov, mpocdongy Tv raleoraoay viv dexddap- 
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xiay icecOa wap’ avroig ; again, iii. p. 117. 25: &dAd GerraXdia ric 
dye; obyi rdg wédag cai rd¢ wottreiag atréy wepujpnrac cai re- 
rpatapyiac caSicraxe xap’ abroic, tva ph povoy card wdc, AAA cal 
car’ E0yn SovAsiwor; conf. H tio, p. 282, and, on -he method of re- 
conciling the two statements, see Voemel’s Osterprogr. (Fre is. a. M. 1830), 
coll. de Thessaliz inc. antiqu. (ibid. 1820.) p. 26. 


17) Polyb. iv. 76.2: Oerradol piv ydp iddxovy card vdpovc woX- 
revety kai rod dragépery Maxeddvear Sigepor & ovdéy cai way dpoiwc 
ixoiovy rb xpocrarrépevoy roic Bacwkexoic. Hence in Eusebius, (Ar- 
men. i. p. 160—162), the kings of Macedon down to the battle of Cy- 
noscephale are enumerated as Thessalorum reges. See Fr. Horn de 
Thessalia Macedonum imperio subjecta, (Gryphiz, 1829.) 


18) Liv, xxxiii. 34; xxxiv. 51; comp. Polyb. xviii. 30. 7. For a list of 
their Strategi, see Euseb. |. 1. with Niebubr’s histor. Gewinn aus der ar- 
men. Uebers. d. Eus. (Abbh. d. Berl. Acad. v. 1819.) in his kl. Schriften, 
1. p. 241—249., 


§. 179. The history of the Boeotian confederacy 
may be traced much further back!. The whole popu- 
lation of the country was not less than that of Attica’, 
but unanimity did not always prevail, nor conse- 
quently did the confederacy always possess equal in- 
fluence. It is not possible to ascertain exactly what, 
or what number of states it originally comprised. 
Thebes, however, Orchomenus, Lebadee, Corone, 
Copz, Haliartus, Thespiz, Tanagra, and Anthedon, 
are known to have belonged to it, and in order to 
make up their favourite number, fourteen, we must add 
Chalia and Cheronea, Platza, Oropus, and Eleu- 
there*. Of these first Eleuthere‘, and then Platza’‘, 
joined Athens at a very early period, Larymna of Lo- 
cris on the other hand, united with Boeotia®. Oropus 
was captured by the Athenians, in whose hands it re- 
mained until, after various vicissitudes, it was recovered 
totheleague, Ol. cxvii.’; Plateea, after having twice been 
destroyed in punishment for its desertion, rejoined it at 
the same time®. Chzronea again was subject to Or- 
chomenus, at least in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war ®, and, in fact, most of the states we have men- 
tioned had at that time various petty dependencies ”, 
The double vote given by Thebes in the council of 
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war held before the battle of Delium, B. C. 424, pro- 
bably arose from its having incorporated with itself 
one of the members of the league", at all events the 
appointment of eleven Bceotarchs on that occasion, 
shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the 
most, only ten independent states. We are not able 
to say whether the number of the four senates which 
were then also charged with deciding definitively on 
peace or war was connected with any territorial di- 
vision ™, 


1) Comp. O. Miller in his Orchomenos, p. 402—413, and in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encykl. xi. p. 268—271; G. A. Kliitz de Foedere Boeotico, 
(Berl. 1821); Tittmann, p. 693—707; Kortiim, p. 83—89; Poppo’s 
Prolegg. in Thucyd. t. ii. p. 292—296 ; Raoul-Rochette sur la forme et 
Yadministration de l'état fédératif des Béotiens, in the Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Inscr. t. viii. (1827), p. 214—249; Boeckh de magistratibus Boeotorum, 
in the C. Insc. i. p. 726—732; Wachsmuth, i. 1. p. 128. 


2) Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5. 2; comp. Clinton’s Fasti, ii. p. 399. 


3) Compare, besides the authorities already quoted, Clinton, F. H. ii. 
p- 396, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii. p. 546. On the superstitious veneration of 
the numbers fourteen and seven, and their frequent occurrence in Beeotia, 
see Miller’s Orchom. p. 222, and Boeckh, 1.1. p. 729. Authorities for the 
several states are found in Thucyd. iv. 91 and 93; Pausan. ix. 3. 4, and 
C. Inser. ». 1593. Ocalew and Onchestus, (see Muller,) were not in- 
dependent ; the same was the case with Clinton’s Parasopia, comp. Strab. 
ix. p. 627. B ; On Larymna and Acrephia, see below. 


4) See above, §. 102. n. 5, and Hemsterh. ad Luc. D. M. xxvii. 2; 
also Plut. Questt. gr. c. 39. 

5) See §. 35. n. 1, and Kliitz, p. 41—50. 

6) Pausan. ix. 23. 4; comp. Plut. Sull. c. 26; Strab. ix. p. 621. A. 

7) Strab. ix. p. 612. A: ’Qowmde ty dpgioByrycipp yeyévnrat rod- 
Adxic’ pura yap by peOopip rijg re’ Arrucijcg cal rij¢ Bowriacg. Comp. 
above, §. 172.n. 10; §. 174. n. 2, and see more in Muller, Orch. p. 411 ; 
Clinton, p. 396, and Boeckh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 711, and 738. 


8) See above, §. 117. n. 2, and on this reconciliation, Pausan. ix. 3. 4: 
dcadrAayHvat yap cai ovrot WAaratevory ntiwoay Kai ovdAdOyou peracyeiy 
cowwou . . bre Kacoavdpoc 6 ’Avrimarpou rac OnBac davypcwe. 

9) Thucyd. iv. 76: Xatpwveiay 52, i} sig Opyopevdoy roy Meviecor 
wporEepoy Kadovpevoy, voy dé Bowrtoy (Str. ix. p. 616. A), cuverédet. 


10) See Miller Orchom. p. 403; Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 399. 
11) Acrmphia (Paus. ix. 23. 3,) according to Boeckh’s conjecture. 


12) Thucyd. iv. 91: ri» dAd\wy Bowrapyw@y, ot siory tvdexa, ob Evy- 
evTatvovvruy paxecOa . . Tlaywrdac Bowrapywy te OnBay per’ ’Apt- 
avOidou cai nyEnoviac ovong air@ . . EreBe, e. r. X., Muller (Orch. p. 
404), and after him, Kliitz, (p. 79), discover in this passage twelve Boe- 


ccc 
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otarchs, (com also, Wessel. ad Diodor. xv. 53), but the former has 
since revoked his opinion, on the suggestion of Boeckh, (p. 729). Comp. 
G. G. A. 1830, p. 1072. 

13) Thucyd. v.38: xpi dt rotc Sproug yevicOat, of Bowrdpyar ixoi- 
ywoay raic riccapa BovAaic roy Bowréy ravra, aiwep Gray rd Kvpoc 
%yovor. Comp. Kliitz, p. 73, sqq. Raoul-Rochette, p. 235, sqq. 


14) So Kortiim, p. 86, whose whole account of the league rests how- 
ever on a mistake. 


§. 180. The confederates held their religious fes- 
tival of the Pambeeotia at Coronea!, but Thebes was 
the political head of the league, so far as it could be 
said to have one*. The defection of Platea may 
serve as an instance of the difficulties Thebes expe- 
rienced on first attempting to assert this pre-eminence; 
how far it had established it at the time of the Per- 
sian war cannot be ascertained, since the defeat in 
which it was involved at Plataza completely put an. 
end to all such superiority, until Sparta, B. C. 457, 
became interested in restoring it®. The oligarchs of 
the several states readily co-operated ; the victory won 
by the Athenians at Cinophytce gave indeed a mo- 
mentary superiority to the democratical party, but such 
was their misconduct* that the oligarchs speedily 
recovered their ground, and firmly settled their power 
by the brilliant victory of Coronea, B. C. 447. It was 
the prevalence of the oligarchical form of government 
which prevented an actual rupture between Sparta 
and Beeotia5, notwithstanding the disaffection of the 
democratical party and the constant commotions they 
excited ®. The Theban oligarchy was however of a 
moderate description’, having been founded by the 
Corinthian Philolaus for the security of persons and 
property ®, so as to approach much nearer to the demo- 
cracy than the exclusive aristocracy of knights in Or- 
chomenos, or the Demuchi in Thespize®. These facts, 
considered in connection with the restless grasping 
ambition of Thebes, are sufficient to explain, without 
the hypothesis of an actual change of government in that 
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state, how it came to be soon engaged in hostilities 
against those cities}, and even against Sparta itself, 
in the Corinthian war. The manner in which the in- 
dependence of the Beeotian cities was expressly gua- 
ranteed in the peace of Antalcidas, by which that war 
was closed, sufficiently declares the secret of their 
anxiety, (see §. 41.) At all events we see Leontidas, 
Archias, and other partisans of Sparta, admit Phe- 
bidas to garrison the Cadmea, with the view of esta- 
blishing, under his protection, a dynasty similar to 
those prevalent in the other Boeotian states ", retain- 
ing old forms and titles 1%, styling themselves Polem- 
archs and Hipparchs”™, which were the common appel- 
lations of the highest magistrates in all the states of 
Beeotia, though it is probable, that the Archon was ac- 
tually supreme. Hence, Ismenias was judicially mur- 
dered, not so much as a democrat as on account of 
his hostility to Sparta. A democracy seems to have 
been first formed in Thebes on the Athenian model !6, 
when those of his party who were exiled returned 
from Attica, B. C. 379, under Pelopidas and Mellon. 


1) Pausan. ix. 34. 1: apiv dé i¢ Kopwveay t& ’AXadxopeviov aguio- 
Oat, rij¢ "Irwviag AOnvac tori rd tepdy* Kadsirat dt amd Irwviov rod 
"Appucrvovog, cai é¢ rdyv Kotvdy ovviacw tvyradvOa ot Bowroi cbd\Xoyor. 
Compare Strab. ix. p. 631. A.; Plut. Amat. Narr. c. 4; Meurs. Grecia 
feriata s. v. WlapBowrta; Spanheim ad Callim. H. in Pallad. v. 61; 
Klutz, p. 91, sqq.—Ste.-Croix, des gouv. féd. p. 211, sqq., makes the ce- 
lebration of this religious festival to have been the sole object of the league, 
but see Raoul-Rochette, 1. 1. p. 217—226; is this last writer, however, 
correct in connecting with it the Amphictyony of Onchestus (see above, §. 
ll. n. 8)? 

2) See Manso on the relations subsisting between Thebes and the other 
cities of Boeotia, in his Sparta, ili. 2. p. 58—64; Boeckh’s Publ. Gcon. 
ii. p. 396, n. 503, extr.; and Klutz, p. 9—18; also, particularly, Thucyd. 
iii.61: npdy crisdvrwy TAdratay vorepoy rig aAAn¢ Bowriag cai 
GdX\a xwpia per’ abric, d Evppixrove dvOpwroug tEedacavrec Eoyopey, 
oie Hkiovy ovrot, Worep érayOn rd TowTOY, HyEmovedEecOar UP NudY, K. 
r.X. Compare however Xenoph. Mem. iit. 5.2: Bowréy piv yap mod- 
Aoi, wAcovexrovpevor Ud OnBaiwy, Suopevae avbroic Exovory. 

3) Diodor. xi. 81; Justin. iii. 6 ; compare Thucyd. i. 107, sqq. 

4) Aristot. Polit. v.2.6: Olov cai ty OnBatc pera rH» tv Oivogd- 
rou paxny Kang Twodtrevopivwy 7 Snpoxparia dtepPapn. See more 
above, §. 37. n. 7. 
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5) Thucyd. v. 31; compare §. 38. n. 6—12. 

6) Thucyd. iv. 76, vi. 95 ; Diodor. xii. 69. 

7) Thucyd. iti. 62; comp. Pausan. ix. 6. 1; and above, §. 58. n. 11. 

8) Anstot. Polit. ili. 3.4: rdv dia troy py dxecynpivoy rig ayo- 
pag pr) peréyecy dpxnc : comp. vi. 4. 5, and concerning Philolaus (about 
Ol. xiii.) ii. 9. 68; his object was icularly, Swe 6 dpOpdc colnrat 
rey c\npwy: compare Muller’s Dorians, ii. p. 199, sqq.; Kliitz, p. 21, 
“1- Nor is the passage in Plato, de Legg. Ate 636. B., to be overlooked : 
Ta yuprvdou Taira cai rd Evaciria ro piy Gra viv werd rac 
wou, wpd¢ 6é rag ordoec yaderd* Sndovor Ot MaAnciwy cai Bowréy 
cai Oovpiwy xaidec. 

9) See Diodor. iv. 29, and xv. 79. In Thebes, on the other hand, we 
find no traces of the authority of the Sparti, although they continued to 
exist down to the latest times of Greece ; compare Pausan. viii. 11. 5, and 
see more in Joh. Jonsen, Epistola de Spartis, in Grevii Syntagma varia- 
rum dissertationum rariorum (Ultraj. 1702), p. 205—225 ; Siebel. ad 
Philoch. Fragm. p. xxi.; Wachsm. i. 1. p. 151; Lobeck Aglaopham. ii. 
p- 1147. 

10) Miiller’s Orch. p. 418, sqq. ; and also Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4. 10. 

11) Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4. 46. 

12) Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2. 25: cranatévrwy dt rev OnBaiwy one- 
papyotvrec piv triyxavoy ‘Iounviac re rai Agowreddncs Sedgopar be 
ovrec adAnAore Kai orparnyoc dedrepoc Tay trapiwy, KT. X. 

13) Plut. de Dem. Socr. c. 4, 5. 

14) See Boeckh, |. |. p. 730. 

15) See Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2.36, and more concerning this man, whose 
wealth had become proverbial, in the commentt. on Plat. Meno, p. 90. A., 
and Republ. i. p. 336. A. 


16) See §. 41. n. 14; and on the Theban democracy, Tittmann, p. 377, 
and Wachsm. i. 2. p. 283, sqq. What is the date to be assigned to the 
state of things mentioned in Xenoph. Rep. Ath. iii. 11: dmrocdxeg © éxe- 
xtipnoary aipsioOat rod¢ Berricrove (ot “AOnvaior), ob cuvyveyxey ad- 
roic, GAN’ ivroc ddiyou xpévov 6 Ojpog odAEvoev, 6 piv Bow roic¢, Tou- 
ro ¢é Ore MeAnoiwy tidovro rode BeXricrove (*) 


§. 181. With the democracy commenced the politi- 
cal greatness of Thebes, for though we should adopt 
the often repeated opinion of Polybius, that it was to 
be ascribed to the good fortune which placed Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas at the head of affairs, rather 
than to the spirit of the government itself!; it surely 
will not be denied that the necessity the Thebans were 
under of defending to the utmost their newly-acquired 
independence against a most powerful enemy, impart- 
ed unwonted energy to all, and excited every enthu- 
siastic feeling of which man is susceptible; of the ope- 
ration of such feelings a remarkable instance is af- 
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forded by the achievements of the sacred band of 
Gorgidas*. The event corresponded to the valour 
displayed in the commencement of the enterprise, 
and Thebes was again supreme over all Boeotia even 
before the battle of Leuctra had proved that it had 
now attained to that military superiority which had 
hitherto been the boast of Sparta. Thebes appeared 
not merely as the chief of the confederate cities, but 
as the capital of all Boeotia, and alone able to confer 
the title and rights of citizenship’. Agreeably to these 
pretensions, the seven Boeotarchs at this time repeat- 
edly appear only as Theban magistrates‘. It is how- 
ever most true that this victory was abused®; the cruel 
destruction of Thespiz, Orchomenos, and Platea®, 
alienated the rest of Greece, and still more offensive 
was the vanity with which, not content with having so 
effectually humiliated Lacedemon as to have nothing 
more to fear from it, the Thebans proceeded to imitate 
the conduct of Athens, and to lay claim to the empire 
that state had once possessed’. Well might the tyrant 
of Phere then collect troops and gain a decided influ- 
ence in some places in the Peloponnesus® But even 
the recognition of their supremacy, which the elo- 
quence of Pelopidas obtained of the king of Persia, 
had no influence on the majority of the Peloponne- 
sians, whom he had himself first summoned to assert 
their freedom®. Athens was still strong enough to 
repel their incursions into Eubcea; and eventually, 
after the fall of Epaminondas, at Mantinea, B. C. 362, 
Phocis, Locris, and other states which had joined 
them after the battle of Leuctra , were acknowledged 
to be once more independent. 


1) Polybius, vi. 43; conf. Demad. Fragm. x. dwéex. c. 13: ry ydp 
"Exapiwvovdov copart cvvidave riv Sdivapty rév OnBaiwy 6 ratpdc: 
Justin. vi. 8, and on both at large, see, besides the lives of Pelopidas by 
Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, Diodor. xv. 39, and 81; Pausan. ix. 18— 
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2) See Plut. Pelop. c. 18; Athen. xiii. 12, and 78; and more in Davis, 
ad Max. Tyr. xxiv.2; on the idea itself (which, by the way, was not new, 
comp. Xenoph. Anab. vii. 4. 8), see Plat. Symp. p. 179. A.; Xenoph. 
Sympos. viii. 32, and lian. Var. Hist. iii. 9, with the note of Perizonius. 
On the pederasty of the Boeotians (Aatov yépuoc, comp. Ast. ad Plat. de 
Lege. p- 407; Meinek. Qu. Scenic. ii. P. 18), see Plat. Symp. p. 182. B., 
ane Wytt. ad Plut. Morr. p. 134, and Fabric. ad Sext. Emp. Hypotyp. iii. 
199. 


3) Diodor. xv.38: cuveiyoyr rijy Bowriay iy ry ca’ avrove pug ovv- 
redeig : compare c. 50, and Klutz, p. 63. Hence from that time we hear 
of Bowroi oi iy OnBatc, Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. c. 44; compare Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 3. 19. 


4) As has been already rightly affirmed by Ubbo Emmius de rep. The- 
ban. p. 100, and others ; and Boeckh, p. 729, had the less reason to dis- 
pute this, having himself very correctly maintained that their number was 
seven, against Raoul-Rochette, p. 230, who, in defiance of Pausan. ix. 
13. 3, talks of eleven as still the number of the Bueotarchs at this period. 
Compare, particularly, Plut. Vit. Pelop. c. 13. 


5) See above, §. 170. n. 16, and Amersfoordt ad Demosth. de Symmor. 
t. i. p. 795, sq. Scheferi. 


6) See Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3. 1; Pausan. iv, 27. 5, ix. 14. 1, 15. 2; 
compare Demosth. pro Megalop. p. 203. 4; Isocr. de Pace, c. 7; and on 
Orchomenus (Ol. citi. 2) in particular, Wessel. ad Diodor. xv. 79; Wolf 
ad Leptin. §. 90; Boeckh, in his Publ. Gcon. ii. p. 371 ; and the C. Inser. 
1, p. 742 ; see also, on the subject at large, Winiewski, p. 24. 


7) See the saying ascribed to Epaminondas, in Aschin. de F. L. c. 29: 
we dst ra rig AOnvaiwy deporedewe xpoTb\aa pereveyneiy cic TH 
xpocraciay rij¢ Kadpeiac, and on their attempts to gain the dominion of 
the sea, above, §. 172. n. 5.—The preponderant influence obtained by 
Thebes after the battle of Leuctra, is acknowledged even by Demosth. 
Philipp. iti. p. 116. 25. 


8) Compare §. 42. n. 13; §. 178. 0. 15; and Wachsm. i. 2. p. 301. 


9) Xenoph. Hell. vii. 1. 33—39; compare Plut. Vit. Pelop.c.24: "Ap- 
yéios wai ’HXeiot cai Apeddec ty roic ovvedpiorg épilovrec wai diageps- 
peevoe wpdc rode OnBaiovc vrip nyEepoviac. 


10) Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5. 23; Diodor. xv. 67. 


§. 182. Thebes however could not rest; Phocis had 
long been an object of its ambition’, and seemed likely 
to prove an easy prey, now that it had been placed 
under the ban of the Amphictyons on a charge of sa- 
crilege against the temple at Delphi. But this very 
circumstance gave the Phocians new strength, for, 
finding themselves denounced to all Greece as sacri- 
legious, they proceeded actually to employ the trea- 
sures of the temple in hiring crowds of mercenaries, 
by whose means, with only feeble and indirect support 
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from Athens and Lacedemon, they so successfully? re- 
sisted the united forces of the Thebans and Thessa- 
lians, that the former were soon compelled to sell- 
their services to the Great King in order to obtain 
his support®, and both eventually called Philip of 
Macedon to their assistance‘. He made indeed an 
end of the Phocian state, and recovered to the 
Beeotians the places which the Phocians had taken, 
but all the real advantages of the war he kept for 
himself, and soon so greatly excited the jealousy of 
his allies5, that the latter were easily induced to co- 
operate in the last attempt which Athens made to 
check the growth of his power. Owing to the ad- 
vantages offered by Thebes as a military position, 
the consequences of the battle of Chzronea naturally 
fell on it; the conqueror not only restored Thes- 
piz, Orchomenos, and Plateza to the rank of inde- 
pendent cities, and assigned Oropus to the Athe- 
nians ®, but also posted a garrison in the Cadmea; the 
expulsion of which, at his death, only gave occasion 
to the total destruction of the city by Alexander’. 
Its territory was divided among the other Beeotian 
towns, and hence in the Lamian war they sided with 
Macedon®, Cassander first restored it amid the ap- 
plause and with the zealous co-operation of all the 
rest of the Greeks; and with Thebes arose again 
the Boeotian league in its original form’. But the 
national spirit was gone"; its weakness first appeared 
in the war with AEtolia, and the defeat experienced 
about Ol. cxxxii.", together with the effects of a wild 
spirit of democracy, so shattered it, that Megara for- 
sook the Beeotian to join the Achzan league’. After 
the rise of the Roman influence in Greece, the inter- 
nal feuds of the league assumed a more important and 
dangerous character, from the circumstance that, both 
in the war against Philip * and in that against Antio- 
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chus 5, the party inimical to Rome gained the upper- 
hand; and when, during the reign of Perseus, Thebes 
at last declared openly in favour of Rome, the obsti- 
nacy of the other states occasioned a dissolution of the 
league'*; nor was it ever revived, except for a short 
time after the destruction of Corinth, and under the 
supremacy of Rome’’. Beeotia was, finally, the scene 
of the war between Sylla and the generals of Mithri- 
dates *, after which Thebes rapidly sank into no- 
thingness ¥. 


1) Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1. 1. 
2) Diodor. xvi. 23, sqq.; Pausan. x. 2; comp. §. 13. n. 6. 
3) Diodor. xvi. 34. 40. 44. 


4) Diodor. xvi. 58, sqq. ; comp. Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 387: .... 
caxoy ‘Ihde weptecrnces OnBaiove. 


5) Demosth. de Pace, p. 62: olow OnBaior rdy piv Ara roy wapedbety 
cai Aapeiv rag wapocoue (§. 172. n. 20), odk ndvvavro cwroat, ovdé ye 
Tey avroig rexovnpévey toraroy iOdvra rhy dokay Exew. Nuvi yap 
OnpSaioc xpdc piv 1d THY ywpay KexopioOa KddAWTa éeMpaxrat, TPC 
cé rypny cat Célay aloyiora’ ei yap pw wapHAOe Sduwxoc, oddéy dy ad- 
roig ééxee elyat, ravra & ote nBovAovro, ddAd Ty Toy ’Opxoperdy cai 
THY Kopwreay Aapety ExcOvpety, pr Cdvacba Si, radra wavyra bripe- 
vay. Conf. Philipp. ii. p. 67. 26: rode d& OnBalove nyeiro, bxep cuveBn, 
ayri réy éavroic yryvopivwy ra rAorwa idoey Sxwe PobAeTat wparrey 
avréy Kai ovy Sree dyrixpateay cai CraxwXdoety, ANAG Kai ovorparetv- 
cay, dy avroc cehevy: and de F. L. p. 385. 5. On the complaints of 
Thebes against Philip, see Winiewski, p. 223. 


6) Diodor. xvi. 87; Pausan. i. 34. 1; iv. 27. 5; ix. 1, extr., and 37, 
extr. He had already promised it to Athens, in the peace concluded B.C. 
347 ; comp. Demosth. de Pace, p. 59; de F. L. p. 375. 


7) Diodor, xvii. 13; Justin. xi. 4; El. Var. Hist. xii. 57; xiii. 7; 
Plut. Vit. Camill. c. 19. 


8) Diodor. xviii. 11: "Ads%avdpog OnBac karaoxaac THY Xwoay 
Tog Weprowovor BowTroic éCwxey’ ovrot dt karaxAnpovynoayreg rac THY 
HTUXNKOTwy KrHoec eK TIC xwpac peyadag ihapBavoy wrpooddoucg db- 
wep eicorec Ort Kparnoavrec 'AOnvator Tp roAspw Toic OnBaior axoxa- 
TaCTHOOVEL THY TE Karpica Kai THY ywpay, awécdtvay pdc Tove Maxe- 
¢ovacg. Comp. Pausan. i. 25. 4. 


9) Diodor. xix. 54; Pausan. iv. 27.5; ix. 7.1; but compare also vii. 
6.5: Onpaiow C2 ig rocovrow nonpwoey ’AéEavdpoc Ty Todt, wC 
Ereawy Uorepoy ot woddoicg caraxGevrag vxd Kaccdydpou pndé owlery 
Ta oixeia a&tdypewe elvat, referring more immediately indeed to its cap- 
ture by Demetrius, Ol. cxxii. 2 (Diodor. xxi. p, 273, tom. ix. Bip. ; 
Polyan. Strategg. iv. 7. 11). 


10) In fact most of the particulars known respecting the cowwdy ray 
TapBwrey, those especially obtained from the inscriptions in Osann’s 
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Syll. iv. p. 179, sqq., and Boeckh’s C. Inscr. part v. Cl. 1, belong to this 
period. Thus the dpywy rot co.vov, fortasse antiquioribus temporibus non- 
dum erstabat (Boeckh, P: 729), an ofhce which is however confounded by 
Raoul-Rochette with those of Boeotarch, and of Archon, in the several 
cities. 

11) Comp. Athen. x. 11, and on the proverbial grossness of this people 
(Bowria t¢, dvaicOnoia), Jacobs ad Atheneum, p- 117; Boeckh ad 
Pind. Olympion. vi. p. 162, and more in the Note in d. Allg. Schulz. 
1830, p. 506. 

12) See Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 16, and more in Lucas iiber Polybius Darst. 
d. atol. Bundes, p. 82. 

13) See the description in Polybius, xx. c. 4—6, and comp. Drumann’s 
Verfall. p. 439 ; Raoul-Rochette, p. 237, sqq. 

14) Polyb. xviii. 26 ; Liv. xxxiii. 1. 2, 27—-29. 

15) Polyb. xxiii. 2; Liv. xxxvi. 6. 

16) Liv. xlii. 43. 44. 63; Polyb. xxvii. I and 5. 

17) Pausan. vii. 15 and 16; compare Boeckh, p. 727.—Raoul-Roch. 
however, P- 239, considers the dissolution of the league mentioned by Pau- 
sanias to have been confounded by that author with the preceding. 


18) Pausan. ix. 7.4; 33.4; comp. Appian. B. Mithrid. p. 190. 

19) Dio Chrysost. vii. p. 123. B; Pausan. viii. 33.1: rd dvopa roy 
OnBov ic axpdrodty povny cai oixnropac karaBEBnxer ob wodAoUG: con- 
cerning the other cities, see id. i. 23. 3, coll. Strab. ix. p. 617. D. 


§. 183. The AZtolian league, on the other hand, did 
not develope its powers, nor indeed decidedly assume 
the character of a confederacy, until the other states 
of Greece had fallen beneath the power of Macedon, 
to which this league long continued a dangerous foe. 
The remoteness of their situation, which had, on the 
one hand, kept the A*tolians strangers to the civilisa- 
tion of the rest of Greece’, had, on the other, enabled 
them to remain, with the exception of a few brief in- 
tervals, perfectly independent. At the death of Alex- 
ander, almost they alone were still free, and the active 
part they took against Antipater‘ in the Samian war, 
showed that they knew full well the importance of that 
freedom. Even after the defeat of their allies, they 
maintained a desperate resistance® in the fastnesses of 
their mountains, and when Antipater went into Asia, 
they seized Locris, and for a time kept possession of 
Thessaly®. They shortly afterwards powerfully sup- 


ported their countryman Polysperchon against Cas- 
pdd 
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sander, by seizing on the pass of Thermopyle, which 
the latter had the greatest difficulty in forcing’. The 
old border hatred of their neighbours the Acarna- 
nians®, of which their antagonist knew well how to 
avail himself, caused them much inconvenience, but 
they retained possession of Phocis and Locris®, and 
compelled Heraclea Citza to join their league. They 
made themselves masters of the sacred Delphic terri- 
tory", so that Demetrius Poliorcetes was compelled, 
B. C. 290, to celebrate the Pythian festival in Athens ¥, 
and, on this account, a few years afterwards, the last 
Amphictyonic war was undertaken against them by 
the Spartan king Areus’’, the more readily as they had 
then entered on terms of amity with Antigonus Go- 
natas, the conqueror of so many Peloponnesian towns. 
They were, however, almost immediately afterwards 
engaged on the side of the Greeks against the Gauls 
at Thermopyle™. Their alliance with Antigonus seems 
to have wholly terminated on his accession to the throne 
of Macedonia”, and they even joined their rivals the 
Acheans against his son Demetrius**. Even if, as is 
said, they conspired with Antigonus Doson to destroy 
the Achzan league’, the alliance between that prince 
and Macedon, B. C. 224, changed the whole posture 
of affairs, and from that time forth AXtolia was much 
rather the natural ally of Sparta against both”. 

1) Compare, on this subject at large, Ubbo Emmius, ii. p. 257—288 ; 
Sainte-Croix, p. 203—210; Drumann, p. 494—-504 ; Titmann, p. 721— 
728 ; Pastoret, viii. P 374—383 ; Wachsm. 1. 2. p. 391, sq., and Chr. 
Lucas uber Polybius Darstellung des atolischen Bundes (Konigsb. 1827.) 

2) Comp. Thucyd. i. 5, and also particularly, iii. 94: rd yap Evo¢ 
plya pey elvat roy Airwriy Kai payor, oixody dt kard nwpac are- 
xisroug Kai ravrac dtd 7roAXOd, Kai oxevy Wily ypwpEvoy ... reyewpeiy 
0 éxédevoy wpWrov piv 'Arodwrotc, érara dt 'Ogtovedar cai perd rov- 
roug Evpuraouv dep piytoroy pépog tori rév Airwr\ov, ayyworérarot 
6& yA@ocay Kai wpodayot eiciv, on which see Poppo in his Prolegg. i. 
2. p. 158, sqq. Compare further, Polyb. iv. 3. 1. and 16.4; Athen. xii. 


33 ; Max. Tyr. xxiii.:2, and more in Wachsm. i. 1. p. 64; but see also 
Lucas, p. 112. 


3) Lucas, p. 63 ; comp. Diodor. xvii. 3; Polyb. iv. 29. 4. 
4) Diodor. xviii. 8, sqq.; Justin. xiii. 5. 
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5) Diodor. xviii. 24; comp. Polyb. ix. 30. 3. 
6) Diodor. xviii. 38. 
7) Diodor. xix. 35 and 53; comp. Polyb. x. 41. 5. 


8) Diodor. xix. 68; comp. xviii. 38, and, on this point at large, Paus. 
iv. 25. 2. The statement in Strabo, x. p. 707. B.: mXcioroy pévrot ypd- 
vov ouvipsvay Airwiol perd Tov Axapyavwy mode re rode Maxedévag 
kai rove d\Xovc"ENAnvac, is remarkable. 


9) Polyb. xviii. 30.9: rove¢ dt bwriag nai rode Aoxpode cuvexwpnoay 
abroic éxev, cabdrep elyov xai wpdrepoy ivy rg ovprodureig: comp. 
Boeckh ad C. Inscr. i. p. 773. But we afterwards find them leagued to- 
gether in the war against #tolia, Polyb. v. 96. 4; xi. 6. 4, probably dxov- 
ciwe cuproXcrevdpevot, see iv. 25. 7.—Strabo’s éwixrnrog yij (x. p. 691. 
B.), does not belong here. Philip Amyntas had already promised them 
Naupactus: Demosth. Philipp. in. p. 120. 


10) Pausan. x. 21.1; comp. Polyb. x. 42. 4. 

11) Polyb. iv. 25. 8; comp. above, §. 12. n. Il. 

12) Plut. Vit. Demetr. c. 40, extr., coll. Athen. vi. 63. 

13) Justin. xxiv. 1; comp. Lucas, p. 68. 

14) Pausan. x. 20—22; comp. i. 4. 4: rd ydp AirwrXtxdy mposixer 
dxpy vedrnrog roy xpdvov rovrov. 

15) Comp. Lucas, p. 72. 

16) Polyb. ii. 44—46; Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 31—34. 

17) Polyb. ix. 34. 6. 

18) Polyb. ix. 31. 4. 


§. 184. And that was the most flourishing period of 
the league. It had humbled Beeotia!, was in posses- 
sion of the Cephallenian islands*; part of Acarnania 
and southern Thessaly*; in the Peloponnesus, be- 
sides being on friendly terms with Elis‘, it held a 
great part of Arcadia®, from which it had, at first, an- 
noyed Laconia by forays®& The constitution of the 
league was essentially democratic; the general as- 
semblies took place annually in the temple of Apollo 
at Thermus’, at the commencement of autumn, when 
they proceeded to elect the officers of the league ®; 
these were a Strategus, a Hipparch, and a secretary °, 
a committee of &xoxAyra}!° formed the permanent coun- 
cil, Polemarchs acted as magistrates in the several 
cities", The new regulations introduced by Dory- 
machus and Scopas, B. C. 207", were but symptoms 
of the ruin in which those two leaders involved the 
league, by their too great love of war. First, by the 
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attack on Messenia, they involved it in what has been 
called the Social war "5, in the course of which Philip 
the younger of Macedon, twice penetrated into the 
very heart of their country, and then, with a view to 
repair their losses, they formed an alliance with Rome", 
who, after all, abandoned them to their fate. They 
fought, however, once more on the side of the Romans, 
at Cynoscephalee, B. C. 19715, against Philip who had 
again provoked their enmity, B.C. 201, by attacking 
their confederates on the Hellespont and in Asia Mi- 
nor’, The jealousy with which the tolians viewed 
the favour shown by Rome to the Achzan league, 
which had sought her alliance, occasioned first a cold- 
ness * and eventually an open rupture between the 
two leagues, which was accelerated by the sugges- 
tions of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, who called 
on the /Etolians to assert the independence of Greece”. 
The overthrow of Antiochus was speedily followed by 
the humiliation of the league”, it was compelled to an 
unconditional submission, and the internal dissensions 
which soon afterwards followed, gave the Romans a 
good opportunity for asserting and enforcing their 
supremacy *; the war with Perseus subsequently 
proved an excuse for removing the chief men of Zto- 
lia as hostages to Rome®; and finally Augustus made 
use of the remnant of the nation in the building and 
settling of the new town of Nicopolis, founded by him 
on the promontory of Actium™; an Aitolian league 
still continued however to exist, even as late as the 
time of Pausanias, who mentions that Amphissa then 
belonged to it™. 


J) See §. 182. n. 12. Indeed, rijy ray TapBowriwy raonyey el- 
pnyn¢ ovonc wapeonévbncay, Polyb. ix. 34. 11; comp. iv. 3. 5 2. 

2) Florus, ii. 9; comp. Polyb. iv. 6. 2, ete. 

3) Pausan. i. 25. 4: "Axapyavec sic ro AirwAudy ourvredouyrec: 
Namely, it would seem, (Eniade, Polyb. ix. 32. 2, and Stratos, the an- 
cient capital, Polyb. v, 14. 1; in Thessaly, Lamia, Hypata, the Pthio- 
tian Thebes, (Polyb. v. 992), ete., comp. Tittmann, p. 722. 
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4) Polyb. iv.9. 10: del yap wore ric rév ’HXsiwy dyreixovro pidiag 
Airwhoi ydpw rod dia rovrwy tmimdoxdc NapBdavey mpd¢e Tag apraydac 
rag ix TeXorwovynooy cai Ayoreiag. 

5) Orchomenos, Tegea, Mantinea, rd¢ AirwXoig ob pévov ouppaxidag 
otcac, GAXAd cai cuprodtrevopévac rére wodec, Polyb. ii. 46. 2; and 
afterwards Phigalea, etc., comp. Polyb. iv. 3.6; Lucas, p. 92. 

6) See above, §. 48. n. 3, and Lucas, p. 91. 

7) Strab. x. p. 711. C: comp. Polyb. v.6—11. Livy sometimes men- 
tions Thermopyle as the place of resort, but Ste.-Croix, p. 206, following 
Foerster, Animadvv. in locos quosd. Polyb. p. 5, considers this a mere mis- 
take, arising from the confounding Thermus with Therme. 

8) Polyb. iv. 37. 2. comp. iL 2. 8, etc. 

9) Liv. xxxviii. 11. 

10) Liv. xxxv. 34: Ita vocant sanctius concilium ; ex delectis constat 
viris. Comp. Polyb. iv. 5.9; xx. 1. 1. 

11) Comp. Tittmann, p. 386, sqq., and Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1042, 
who seems, however, to have drawn his information only from Polyb. iv. 
18.2. 

12) Polyb. xiii. 1, coll. Exc. Vat. p. 405, Mai. 

13) Polyb. iv. 12, sqq. Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 47, sqq., Lucas, p. 93—114. 
The confederates were the Achzans, Epirots, Phocians, Macedonians, 
Boeotians, Acarnanians, Thessalians, and afterwards the Messenians, 
Polyb. iv. 9. 4.—See R. F. Merleker’s Geschichte des etolisch achai- 
sehen Bundesgenossenkriegs. (K6nigsb. 1831.) 

14) Liv. xxvi, 24: Ut non his modo urbibus, quas per vim ademissent 
fEtolis, excedant, sed ipsam Mucedoniam infestam habeant ; et Acarnanas, 
quos egre ferrent Atoli a corpore suo diremtos, restituturum se in antiquam 
formulam juris atque ditionis eorum ; comp. Polyb. xi. 6.5: é¢’ @ ra péy 
owpara caira éxitha ‘Pwpaiwy drdpyey, tac 62 wédetc Kai THY Ywpay 
Airwdoy: see Lucas, p. 116. 

15) Liv. xxix. 12: Neglecta eo biennio res in Gracia erant ; itaque Phi- 
lippus tolos desertos ab Romanis, cui uni fidebant auailio, quibus voluit 
conditionibus ad petendam et paciscendam subegit pacem. Comp. Lucas, 
p- 120. 

16) Strab. ix. p. 574. A. 

17) Polyb. xv. 23. 8: gitwy trapxéytwy Kai cuppaywy Airwréoy, 
Avowayiwy, Karxnooviwy, nai Kiavey . . . orparnyou wap’ Airwhov 
éy aury (Kip) dvarpiBoyrog cai rpoecrwrog Trey Kotvwy. 

18) Polyb. xviii. 19, sqq. 

19) Polyb. xx. 1, sqq.; Liv. xxxv. 33, sqq.; Diodor. Sic. t. ix. p. 392 
—396, Bip.; Plut. Vit. Flamin. c. 15; Justin. xxx. 4. 

20) Polyb. xxii. 9—15; Liv. xxxviii. 8—11. 

21) Liv. xli. 25; xiii. 5. 

22) Justin. xxxili. 2. 

23) See Strab. vii. p. 50].A; Pausan. vii. 18. 6. 

24) Pausan. x. 38, 2. 


§. 185. The rise of the Achwan league as a regu- 
lar confederacy, is of still more recent date', although 
the celebration of a common festival by the twelve prin- 
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cipal cities on the northern coast of the Peloponnesus, 
may be traced back to the time of the Ionians, who, in 
consequence of the invasion of the Heraclidz, were 
driven thence by the Achzans *. Whatever may have 
been the nature of their connection, (for we have no 
account of its particular circumstances, the very name 
of the country occurring but rarely and incidentally 
in the more ancient history,) it appears to have been 
dissolved by the destruction of the ancient capital, 
Helice, containing the sanctuary of the deity of their 
race, Neptune, which, together with Bura, was over- 
whelmed by an earthquake® and irruption of the sea, 
in the year B. C. 373. During the political com- 
motions of later times, the several towns came into 
the hands of the Macedonians, or of tyrants in alliance 
with them‘. It was not till B. C. 281, that four 
of them took advantage of the critical situation in 
which Antigonus Gonatas then happened to be, to 
shake off his yoke, and lay the foundation of a new 
league, which was joined by the rest in succession. 
This league did not however acquire internal strength 
till B. C. 256, when, perhaps in imitation of the A£to- 
lians, one Srparnyc, instead of two, together with a 
public secretary, began to be elected annually*: exter- 
nal importance was given to it in the year 251, when 
Aratus united to it Sicyon, his emancipated native 
town, and Corinth, B. C. 243, after having expelled 
the Macedonian garrison®; Megara’, Epidaurus, and 
Troezen immediately followed ®. 


1) Comp. on this subject at large, Mart. Schoockii Achaja vetus, (Traj. 
ad Rh. 1664, and in Gron. Thes. t. v. p. 2142—2208) ; Ubbo Emmius, 
li. p. 200—256: Jac. Gothofredi Achaica s. de causis interitus reip. 
Acheorum oratio, in his Opusce. hist. polit. (Genev. 1641.) p. 84—116; 
Jo. L. Prash assertio reip. Achzorum, (Ratisb. 1686.) ; Th. S. Bayer’s 
Fasti Achaici in Comm. Acad. Petropol. t. v. p. 374—448, and Numus 
Egiensis illustratus, ibid. p. 361, sqq. ; Bitaube in the Mém. de |’Inst. Lit. 
t. il. p. 349, sqq. ; Sainte-Croix. p. 179—198 ; Drnmann, p. 447—494 ; 
Tittmann, p. 673—688 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 392—395 ; Pastoret, viii. p. 222 
—242; E. Helwing, Geschichte des achzischen Bundes, (Lemgo, 1829.) ; 
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also, D. Sestini sopra le medaglie antiche relative alla confederazione degli 
Achei, (Milano, 1817.) The chief authority is Polybius, and after him, 
Strab. viii. p. 589—524, and Pausan. vii. 6—16. 


2) Comp. Thucyd. ii. 9; v.82; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2.2; vi. 4.18; 
vil. 1.42; vii. 4. 28 ; vii. 5. 1.18, where, however, it would seem that only 
the most powerful of the cities, namely Pellene, is meant; compare the 
dissertation of W. Wachsmuth, de vett. Scriptt. Grecorum levitate qua- 
dam a peculiari rerum gestarum ratione accurate definienda aberrante, 
(Lips. 1825.) p. 6, sqq. 

3) See above, §. 17. n. 20, and Strab. viii. p. 592. A: of péy ody “Iwvec 
cwunddy wKovy, ot 0 ’Axatoi wédac Fxricay, wy sic Tivag Yorepoy av- 
vyxway ... tkaorn St rév dwoexa pepidwy ie Shuwy cuvecrynce intra 
kai éxrw, rowvroy sbavdpeiy ry yapay suvéBavey. He repeats the 
twelve names after Herod. i. 145, viz., WeAAQvn, Alyepa, Aiyai, Bovpa, 
‘Exicn, Atywoy, ‘Puizec, ILarpeic, Papeic, 'QNévoc, Adpn, Tprateic : Po- 
lybius, ii. 41. 8. instead of Rhypes and Age, gives Cerynea and Leon- 
tium ; Paus. vii. 6. 1, instead of Patra and Agium, has two corrupt 
names, ‘Edovoy and Kexipeva. Comp. Clinton’s Fasti, ii. p. 421. 

4) Diodor. xv. 48; Pausn. vii. 24. 4. 


5) Polyb. ii. 41.10: ovviBn waoacg rdg méodeuc xupisGeicag dm’ ab- 
TOY, tvayriwg rd cupdipoy dyew adAnAatc, LE ov ouvéwece Tag piv dp- 
ppovpovc airwy yevecOa dia re Anpunrpiov, (Diodor. xx. 103.) cai 
Kacoavépov, nai pera ravra ot ’Avreydvou rov Tovara, rag dé wai rv- 
pavvetcOar wreiorovg yap 51) povapxoug ovrog iugurevoat doxet roig¢ 
"Ednot ; 

6) Strab. p. 590. C: eixoor pev O12) irn Suerédeoay, ypapparta cowvdy 
éxovreg cai orparnyove vo Kar’ tvavuréy ot Axatoi, Kai KotvoBot\uoy 
tig Eva rérov cuvnyteto abroic, ixandeiro Sé’Apvapioy, ivy g rad Kowa 
EypnpariZov cai ovrot cai ot "Iwvec rpdrepoy (2), elra Eoker Eva yepo- 
roveicOat orparnyéy. Polybius, 1. 1., reckons twenty-five years to have 
elapsed, before the sole command of Cerynea was obtained by Marcus, 
dating them from the confederacy first formed between the four cities, Pa- 
tre, Dyme, Tritea, and Phare. Strabo says twenty, calculating from 
the accession to the league of the other three, A%gium, Bura, and Ce- 
rynea. 

7) Polyb. ii. 43; Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 2—24. 

8) Polyb. ii. 43.5; xx. 6.7; Strab. p. 591. A. 


9) Pausan. ii. 8. 4; and on the subject at large, vii. 7.1: ‘EAAjvwy dé 
Tov NOLTHY Tinvwvioe ovvedpiou mpwrot Tov ’Axauwdy pereiyov’ pera O& 
Lxvwviove toyecay in vai rHv drwy Tledorwovynoiwy ot péy avrixa, 
ot dt xpdvov rivad tmirydyrec’ rode de wai Exrog oixodyrac rov ‘IoOpov 
ouyrerety sig "Axatode Eee, brit ig wé0y iaxvog mpotdy éwpwy Td 
"Axaixdy. 


§. 186. Afgium was now the centre of the league’; 
here the council held its sittings 2, as also the regular 
general assemblies, two of which took place annually®, 
each lasting three days‘. Extraordinary assemblies 
might be appointed to take place at any other town of 
the league*, but whether Philopcemen’s proposal that 
the regular meetings should be held in each town in 
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succession passed into a law, cannot now be decided®. 
At that held in the spring the officers were elected’, 
among whom, besides those already named, the “Irsa)- 
x« is to be particularly remarked as next in rank to 
the Esarzyis®; mention is likewise made of a “f'reazpd- 
ryys*. The right of convening and presiding over the 
general assembly appears to have belonged strictly to 
ten Aapsepys®: the Ssparzyis exercised it on extraor- 
dinary occasions only, when, for instance, the people 
was summoned to appear under arms”. Of the con- 
stitutions of the several towns, no particulars can be 
given: their character, like that of the whole body, 
had probably, after the extinction of the royal fami- 
lies, been uniformly democratic’; and this form the 
league was careful to establish in all the other towns 
which successively joined it, whilst it was the interest 
of the Macedonians everywhere to raise and support 
tyrants**. We find, for instance, at this period Ly- 
diadas reigning at Megalopolis, Xeno at Hermione, 
Cleonymus at Phlius, Aristomachus at Argos; and 
thus these towns were kept estranged from the league, 
until Aratus effected by the powerful eloquence for 
which he was distinguished, what he could not achieve 
by force of arms". Lydiadas voluntarily resigned his 
authority, and, together with his native town, joined 
the league: his example was followed by the other ty- 
rants, after they had lost their chief support in the 
person of Demetrius, king of Macedon. Thus Aratus 
found himself another step nearer the great object to 
which he was directing the efforts of the Achzan 
league’, namely, the uniting the whole Peloponnesus 
in one common cause independent of foreign influence, 
under uniform laws and institutions!6, 

1) With the temples of Zeve ‘Opayipioc and Anunrnp Mavayaia: see 
Pausan. vii. 24 ; compare 7.1: dOpoileoOar 62 cig Al yoy aguary Bokev: 


airn ydp perd ‘EXicny txcxdvcbeioay wxodewv iv ’Ayaig rév ddA 
Od&y wpoctxey ix mada cai toxyver iv rg Tore. 
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2) See for instance Polyb. iv. 26. 8; and more in Helwing, p. 234. 


3) On the spring meeting see n. 7; we learn the fact of the autumnal 
. congress from Polyb. ii. 54.3; Liv. xxxvili. 32. 


4) Liv. xxxii, 22: Supererat unus justi concilii dies; tertio enim lex ju- 
bebat decretum fieri ; compare Polyb. xxix. 9, 10. 


5) See the proofsadduced in Tittmann, and in Helwing, p. 228—234, who, 
however, is wrong in asserting that the general assemblies consisted solely 
of deputies from the several cities. Compare, for instance, Polyb. iv. 14. 
1: ré rév Axawy wrHO0g .. . cuvabpoicbiv i¢ ri)y KaOHnxoveay ovvo- 
Sov: v.1.7: ouvipye rove ’"Axatode did rev apxdyrwy cig ixxdyciav’ 
GOporaPévrog 62 rov wANBove Eig Alytoy Kara rovd¢ vdpovg, and more in 
Tittm. p. 680. There was not always a full attendance, whence Polyb. 
xxxvili. 4, 5, remarks expressly: cai ydp cvwnOpoicOn xrA\H00¢ tpyaorn- 
ptaxéy cai Bavatowy avOpwrwy, dcov obdérore. Schweigheuser has 
committed a similar mistake in his Lex. Polyb. p. 5, in comparing the 
dyopa (see also xxviii. 7. 3) with the BovAz rather than with the éxxAn- 
oia, on account of xxix. 9.5: we ob otonc tkovciag card rove vdpouvg 
éy dyopg BovrsvecOae mwepi BonOeiac. The obyxAnrog cvvayOeioa tic 
THY ToY VKvwviwy wédrey, bv ¥ cuvvéBatve py pdvoy cupTopEevecOar 
THY Bovdiy, G\Ad wavrag rode dd Tpidxovra try (ibid. §. 6), ap- 
pears to have been an extraordinary meeting, and will not authorise any 
general conclusion. 


6) See Liv. xxxviii. 30, and the different view taken by Tittmann, p. 
682, and Helwing, p. 227. 


7) Polyb. iv. 37. 1; v. 1. 1. Persons might be re-elected to the 
office, but not in consecutive years; if any died during his term of office, 
his place was supplied by his predecessor ; Polyb. xl. 2. 1. 


8) See Polyb. v. 95. 7; xxviii. 6. 9, 


9) ‘Yroorparnyoc rij¢ ovvredeiac rijg warpiciic, Polyb. v. 94. 1; ac- 
cording to Reiske, of the single town Phere, but see iv. 59. 2: droorp. 
rHy 'Axawy. It is more probable that this was the commander of the 
pure Achzan forces, as distinguished from those of the whole league. 


10) Summus magistratus, Liv. xxxii, 22; xxxviii. 30. Tittmann and 
Helwing, p. 236, needed not take offence at the expression damiurgi civi- 
tatum, even supposing that they were named by the several Achzan cities 
independently of each other (which, however, is not probable, seeing that 
the other parties to the league were on an equal footing with them) ; still . 
there were but ten, after the destruction of Helice and Olenus (Polyb. ii. 
41.7). These, be it remarked, were the dpyowreg mentioned by Polyb. 
vo 1.9; xxiii. 10, 11. 


11) Polyb. iv. 7.5: cuvadyey rdv orparnydy rode 'Axatod¢ ty roig 
droge’ 8 0 dy roig cuvedBover BovrAEvopivoic OdEy, rovr’ elvat Kdptoy. 


12) See Polyb. ii. 41.5; Pausan. vii. 7. 1; and Kortum, p. 141; also 
Demosth. de foed. Alex. p. 214. 16; but mention even of oligarchs (é- 
Tiorot) occurs in Xenoph. Hell. vii. 1. 43 ; compare Tittmann, p. 364 ; 
Wachsm. i. 2. p. 304. 


13) Wachsm. i, 2. p. 423, sqq. 


14) Polyb. ii. 44 ; conf. Strab. p. 591. A.; Plutarch. Vit. Arat. c. 35. 
/Egina joined at the same time as Hermione ; see Plut. ibid. c. 34; Po- 
lyb. xxiii. 8. 


Eee 
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15) Polyb. ii. 43.7: Aowrdy yap Hon Seerédee epocrarey pey Tov rev 
’"Axauiy EOvouc, racag C2 rag émtBorde wai epdkee wpdc Ey réidog dva- 
firey rovro 0 hy Td Maxedévag piv ixBadsiy tx MWeXorovvyoon, rac 

¢ povapyiac raradioa, BeBauioa 0 ixacrow Tiy Kowny ral warpioy 
tXevOepiay. For the character of Aratus, see, in particular, besides his 
life by Plutarch, Polyb. iv. 8, and Pausan. ii. cc. 8, 9. 


16) Polyb. ii. 37. 9, sqq.; compare iv. 1. 7:.... xpocaydpmevor rac 
wéreug iweBadovro TleXororvgatouc RaYTAC UKO THY avUTyY Sew byo- 
paciay rai ToXtréiay. 


§. 187. To the completion of this project however 
were still wanting Messenia, Elis, Laconia, and the. 
greater part of Arcadia, which being then in the hands 
of the AZtolians, Lacedemonians, and Eleans?’, diffi- 
culties were likely to arise which Aratus had not the 
military talent*, nor the league itself the requisite force 
to overcome*®, The capture of Megalopolis and three 
successful battles brought the Spartan king, Cleomenes 
III., to the gates of Sicyon and Corinth, B.C. 224, and 
left the Achzans no alternative but to purchase ex- 
istence at the price of independence, by throwing 
themselves into the arms of Antigonus Doson, of Ma- 
cedon‘. That monarch certainly justified their con- 
fidence by the victory of Sellasia®, which secured to 
them the possession of Tegea and Mantinea, but, in 
the occupation of the citadels of Corinth and of Or- 
chomenos in Arcadia®, and the command of a league 
which included, in addition to Achaia, the greater 
part of the rest of Greece’, he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessor, Philip the son of Demetrius, a power to which 
the Achzan league seemed likely to stand in no better 
relation than that of vassal®. This was more espe- 
cially the case, when Aratus after being defeated by 
the AXtolians at Caphye, in the attempt to gain over 
Messenia to the league®, was a second time com- 
pelled to invoke the aid of the Macedonians. The 
personal influence which he had, at first, exercised 
over the young prince as his adviser, gradually gave 
way before courtiers, and Philip’s conduct in Mes- 
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senia 1! showed but too clearly what danger the liberty 
of the Peloponnesus would have incurred from him, 
had not Demetrius of Pharus# directed his restless 
spirit against the Romans"; for, as the latter found na- 
tural allies in the A‘tolians and Spartans, the aid of 
the Achzan league became the more necessary to 
the Macedonian prince “. 


1) Elis was in possession of Psophis, Polyb. iv. 70.2: the tolians of 
Phigalea (see §. 184.n. 5): according to Polybius, the latter allowed Te- 
gea, Mantinea, and Orchomenos, to go over to Cleomenes. 

2) Plut. Vit. Philop. c. 8: “Aparog piv ydp, dpyédrepog elvar Soxuiy 
apoc Tove wodkemods dywvac, Oprj{(g Kai rpgéryre Kai priate Bacws- 
Kaic ra wisiora Karepydcaro TWY Wpayparwy, K.T. DX. 

3) Compare Drumann, p. 477, sqq. The chief authority is Polyb. v. 
91.6: melode piv rpépecy praBogpdpoug dxraxtoxtrioue, iwmeic Je wev- 
raxocloug’ ruv 5 ’Axawy éimdexrovg (Wachsm. i. 2. p. 312) weZode 
piy rproxirioue, immeic dé Tpraxodioug* slvat 6& rovrwy MeyadomoXirag 
pix yadkdordag (Polyb. iv. 69. 4) relove wiv wevraxociovc, trmeig 
Oi weyrnxovra, Kai rovg toovcg 'Apysiwy. “Edoke S& nai vaig mréiv, 
Tptic piv wepi riy Acrny cai roy’ ApyodKdy Kooy, rpsic O& Kara 
Hldrpag wai rv rabry @ddaccay. On the bad condition of their navy 
at a still later period, see Livy, xxxv. 26; Plut. Vit. Philop. c. 14. 

4) See above, §. 49. n. 8—I11; conf. Polyb. iv. 76.7: reOeapévog rove 
Axaode, dre ravric Sevov AaBeiy weipay vrépeway, ig’ pn Toreiy 
KAcopévet rd mpoorarrépevoy* 

5) Polyb. ii. 54. Mantinea, after its restoration, took the name of An- 
tigonia, Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 45, which it bore till the time of Hadrian, see 
Pausan. viti. 8. 6. 

6) Polyb. iv. 6. 5. 

7) Polyb. ii. 54. 4; compare above, §. 184. n. 13. 

8) Plut. Vit. Arat.c. 45: éngicavro dé GAXw py) ypadav Baorrst 
pndé mpsoBebay mpdc GAdAoy Gxovrog Avrtydvou* Tpepey OF Kai pio8o- 
Oorety nvaynaZovro rovc Maxeddévag: comp. Polyb.iv.67.8: ypdppara 
mpoc roy orparnyoy Tuy 'Axauwy cai rpd¢ rac wédetg EEaréoredKey... 
wére kai rou Senoe: ovvayrgy mavrag ty Toic brow. 

9) Polyb. iv. 10—13; Plut. Vit. Arat. c. 47 ; comp.above §. 184, n, 13. 

10) Polyb. v. 12. 5; vii. 13, sqq. By poison, Polyb. viii. 14; conf. 
Plat. Cc. 48—52. 

11) Polyb. vii. 10, sqq. Plut. c. 50; conf. Strab. vii. p. 555. 

12) Polyb. iii. 16—19. 

13) Justin. xxix. 2; conf. Polyb. v. 101. 8, and, for the treaty of alliance 
with Hannibal, see vii. 9. 

14) Polyb. ix. 28, sqq.; comp. above §. 184. n. 14. 


§. 188. In the course of this war, in the year B. C. 
208, a fortunate choice at length placed at the head of 
the league, Philopcemen, the Megalopolitan, who suc- 
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ceeded in inspiring the Acheans with an unprecedented 
degree of warlike enthusiasm, and, by a thorough 
military reform, placed their army on such a footing 
that he was able to meet the Spartan tyrant Machanidas 
in the field at Mantinea. The decisive victory he won 
there secured Arcadia to the league*. The applause 
of assembled Greece at the Nemean games rewarded 
the victor, and so great was the terror of his name, 
that the bare news of his approach, though he only 
accompanied the expedition as a volunteer, sufficed to 
free Messenia from Nabis, the successor of Machani- 
das. Cabals appear to have prevented him from 
taking part in public affairs, and, whilst at home the 
second war between the Romans and Macedonians 
was breaking out, we find him in Crete serving as ge- 
neral in the pay of the Gortynians*®. On his return 
thence, B. C. 195, he found every thing altered: 
Achaia brought over to the Roman interest by Aris- 
tenus‘; Philip and Nabis humbled; the maritime 
towns of Laconia favourably disposed towards the 
league®; and Acrocorinth itself free from the garrison 
which Flamininus had, from the first, placed in it not- 
withstanding his pompous declaration of the freedom 
of Greece®. Demetrias and Chalcis’ were also indepen- 
dent, and he himself, by the capture of Sparta, laid 
the last stone on the great edifice which Aratus had 
planned®. But the jealousy of Rome now began to 
undermine its foundations?; the defection of Messenia 
under Dinocrates, with which Flamininus was not un- 
connected, cost Philopcemen both liberty and life”, 
and although he found an avenger and worthy suc- 
cessor in the person of Lycortas", the father of the 
historian Polybius, the Roman party already prepon- 
derated in the interior of the league, and its leader 
Callicrates, in spite of the general aversion, main- 
tained himself at its helm till his death”. He it 
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was who dissuaded the Achzans from an alliance with 
Perseus, and subsequently availed himself of the un- 
fortunate end of that prince to direct the suspicions 
of the Romans against the noblest of his countrymen}, 
whose minds that war had perhaps inflamed with the 
hope of real freedom. One thousand of them were in 
consequence decoyed into Italy, and detained there as 
prisoners till B. C. 150, a space of seventeen years", 
while the Romans encroached more decisively every 
day, under the pretext of acting as arbitrators in the 
dissensions they themselves purposely fomented among 
the Peloponnesian cities. At length, B. C. 147, the 
demand made by the Roman envoy that Corinth, Or- 
chomenos, Argos, and Heraclea Citea, should be dis- 
missed from the league, blew into open flame the 
hitherto smouldering rage of the people. The moment 
seemed favourable for a revolt, since the Roman arms 
were occupied in Macedonia and Africa; but the 
blindness of the leaders of the league, Critolaus and 
Dizus, dragged it with themselves down the dizzy 


_ precipice which they too late perceived before their 
feet 5, 


1) See his life by Plutarch, especially c. 9, sqq.; comp. Polyb. x. 24» 
25; xi. 9, sqq., and Pausan. viii, 49—52. 


2) See above, §. 50. n. 7. 
4) See Pausan. vii. 8.1; Liv. xxxii. 19, sqq., and his defence in Polyb. 


xvii. 13 ; comp. xxiii. 9, 10, and the parallel between him and Philopoemen, 
xxv. 9; also Exc. Vat. p. 419—421 Mai. 


5) See above, §. 50. n. 11. 
6) Polyb. xviii. 29; Liv. xxxiii. 31, 32; Plut. Vit. Flamin. c. 10. 
7) See Liv. xxxiv. 49, sqq.—Tlédae ‘EXAnvexai, Polyb. xvii. 11. 4. 


8) See above, §. 50. n. 12, sqq. So Polyb. ii. 62. 4: éy roic raW Hpac 
Katpoic, év olc wavrec (TleAowovyjatoe) ty wal radrd Néyovrec peyiorny 
kaproveOa doxovory evdamorviay, x. Tr. d.; conf. ii. 37. 10; but Elis 
never joined; see Liv. xxxvi. 5. 31. 


9) On the Roman policy with regard to Greece, in general, see Dru- 
mann, p. 88, sqq., and with regard to Achaia, in particular, p. 472, sqq. ; 
also Wachsm, 1. 2. p. 327, sqq. 
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10) See Liv. xxxix. 49; Piut, Vit. Philop. c. 18—21; Pausan. iv. 29. 
5: on Dinocrates and his understanding with Flamininus, Polyb. xxiv. 5. 
11) Polyb. xxiv. 12; Pausan. vii. 9. 3. 
12) Polyb. xxvi. 1—3; conf. xxx. 20, and Pausan. vii. 10. 
13) Liv. xli. 23; Polyb. xxx. 6. 10. 
14) Pausan. vii. 10, extr.; Plut. Cat. Maj.c.9; conf. Polyb. xxxi. 8. 


15) See Pausan. vii. 11—16 ; and, on this whole section, consult Fall- 
merayer’s Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea (Stuttgart, 1830), i. p. 31—76. 


§. 189. The victory of Metellus at Scarphea, and that 
of Mummius at Leucopetra, together with the capture 
and destruction of Cormth, reduced Achaia, with all 
that had once belonged to the league, to the condi- 
tion of a Roman province'. Ten commissaries were 
despatched to regulate its internal affairs, the govern- 
ments of the several cities were organized on a timo- 
eratic basis*®, and a pretor appointed over the whole, 
whose jurisdiction was to extend to the frontiers of 
Macedonia’. The several confederacies were dissolved 
at first, but continued subsequently to exist in subjec- 
tion to the paramount authority of Rome‘. The cities 
of Athens, Delphi, Thespiz, and Tanagra alone re- 
mained free, to which may be added, after the reign of 
Augustus, Nicopolis and the district of Laconia’. 
Amphissa and the Locri Ozole enjoyed immunity ; at 
Corinth®, Patre’, Dyme®, and Megara’, Roman co- 
lonies were subsequently planted. At the division of 
the provinces under Augustus, Achaia fell to the share 
of the senate, but in the early part of the reign of Ti- 
berius it became an imperial province”, and continued 
so until Claudius again substituted a proconsul for the 
Legatus Augusti!.. Nero’s fantastic idea of once more 
proclaiming the freedom of Greece at the Isthmian 
games? produced such melancholy consequences that 
Vespasian recalled the ill-timed gift®. Hadrian con- 
ferred more substantial benefits on the home of the 
arts and sciences, but the sunshine of his favour 
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gleamed only on ruins; no Panhellenic festival could 
revive that national spirit which now existed only in the 
mouths of learned men and orators. The civil contests 
of the Greeks among themselves, and still more the 
wars which the Romans had waged on their soil, had 
made the land a wilderness: for whole days’ journies 
the country lay depopulated, or was a mere haunt of 
robber-bands'6, Three thousand fighting men were 
the utmost all Greece could furnish’. No wonder 
then that Athens was indebted solely to the natural 
advantages of its position for the repulse the Goths 
experienced there on their irruption into Greece, 
A. D. 265% One hundred and thirty years later 
the treachery and cowardice of its Byzantine masters 
laid it entirely open to the desolating fury of Alaric”, 
and left the proconsul of the East* nothing to rule 
over but the ruins of departed grandeur. 


1) In this place consult, at large, Sigonius de ant. jure pop. Rom. t. ii. 
. 63—72; J. C. W. A. Hopfensack’s Staatsrecht der Unterthanen der 
omer (Dusseld. 1829), p. 285—293 ; Fallmerayer, ubi sup. p. 77, sqq. 


2) Polyb. xl. 9—11; comp. the commentt. on Cic. ad Att. xin. 4. 6; 
Pausan. vil. 16.6: we d2 ddixovro ol ody abry BovArEvodpevar, tvravOa 
Onpoxpariag piv xarimave, xaSicraro Gt amd rysnpadrwy rag apyac 
(comp. §. 59. n. 8, and Boeckh ad C. Inscr. n. 1543), cai pdpoc O& tray On 
Ty Eddadt, x. 7X. 


3) Manut. ad Cic. Epp. ad Famil. iv. 12; conf. Strab. xvii. p. 1198 : 
&BSépny Sé (orparnyiay) ’Axatay ‘wipe Oerrariag cal AirwXdy cai 
’"Axapvavwy cal rivoy "Hrepwrudy tOviv, doa ry Maxedovig mpoc- 
wWpLoro. 


4) Pausan. vii. 16.7: Ereot 58 od odXoic borepoy irparovro é¢ EXEov 
‘Pwpaioe rig ‘ENAGog wai ovvédpid re xara EOvog dmwodwWoacty éxacrotc 
Td apxaia cai rv dy rh brepopig KraoOa... Hyepwy Ot Ere wal ic ime 
dmeorthXero. Kadovor o2, he adds, ody ‘EXAddoc, adn’ ’Axatac nyepsva 
ol ‘Pwpaiot, dtdre éyetpwoavro"ENAnvac Ov ’Axauiy rére Tov ‘“EXAnviKod 
MT POEOTHKOTWY. 


5) Conf. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. passim, and see above, §§. 50, 176, 182, 
184. 


6) Col. Julia, founded by Cesar; Dio Cass. xliti. 50; Pompon. Mel. 
ii, 3. 77; Plut. Vit. Ces. 57; Paus. ii. 1. 2; v. 1.1; conf. C. Inscr. 
n. 1716. 


7) Col. Augusta Aroe Patrensis ; Strab. viii. p. 594. A.; x. p. 706. B.; 
Pausan. vii. 18. 5. 
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8) Strabo, p. 594. B: Aédexra: 3” oienropag cai 9 Aipn picpdy mpd 
npwv dvOpwrore ptyadac, od¢ ad Tov weiparicoy eAHGoug mepruTeic 
foye Woprhioc caradtoac ra Ayornpra; comp. Fallmer. p. 90. 


9) Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 7. 


10) Dio Cass. liii. 12; comp. Tacit. Annal. i. 76: Achajam ac Macedo- 
niam, onera deprecantes, levari in presens proconsulari imperio tradique 
Ce:ari placuit ; where Lipsius is wrong in stating that even Strabo had 
reckoned it among the imperial provinces. 


11) Sueton. Vit. Claud. c. 25; Dio Cass. Ix. 24; comp. Boeckh. ad 
C. Insc. i. p. 839. 


12) Comp. Plin. H. N. iv.8; Plut. Vit. Flamin. c. 12; Sueton. Ner. 
c. 24; Dio Cass. Ixni. 11. 


13) Philostr. Vit. Apollon. Tyan. v. 41; Sueton. Vespas. c. 8; Pau- 
san. vil. 17. 2. 


14) See Pausanias passim, and above, §. 176. n. 22. 


15) Philostr. Vit. Sophist. ii. 1.5 ; comp. Boeckh. ad C. Insc, n. 1625, 
and Meurs. Grac. fer. s. v. 


16) See Cic. ad Fam. iv. 5; Strab. vii. p. 426, and more in Clinton, 
F. H. ii. p. 432 ; Wachsm. i. 2. p. 402; Fallmerayer, §. 62, sqq. Thus, 
Senec. Epist. 91, ‘‘ non vides quemadmodum in Achaia clarissimarum 
urbium jam fundamenta confracta sint,” etc. ? 


17) Plut. de Defect. Orac. c. 8. p. 414. A: rig cowie ddtyavdpiac, fy 
al xpérepat ordoeg Kai ol xédeuot wepi wacay Spo Te THy olxoupéivyny 
dwepydcavro, xretoroy pipog 4 ‘EhAdg psricynne® cai podtc ay voy Brn 
wapacxot Tpioxtriove OwXirag, Scovg 4 Meyapéiwy pia wore bLéreppev 
ée TIXaradg. Comp. Lucian, Dial. Mort. xxvii. 2; Dion. Chrysost. p. 
401. (Orat. xxzxiii.) 


18) Trebell. Poll. Vit. Gallien. c. 13: Atgue inde Cyzicum et Asiam, 
deinceps Achajam omnem vastaverunt et ab Atheniensibus, duce Dexippo, 
scriptore horum temporum, victi sunt ; unde pulsi per Epirum, Acarnaniam, 
Beotiam pervagati sunt. J. Aschbach. Geschichte der Westgothen, 
(Frankf. 1827.) p. 11, on the authority of Zosim., i. 39, makes them to have 
captured Athens also. 


19) Claudian. in Rufin. ii. 186: 


His si tune animis acies collata fuisset, 

Prodita non tantas vidisset Grecia clades ; 
Oppida semoto Pelopeia Marte vigerent, 

Starent Arcadia, starent Lacedemonis arces, 
Non mare fumasset geminum flagrante Corintho, 
Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 


See more in Zosim. v. 5, sqq., and compare Aschbach, p. 67—69; Fall- 
merayer, p. 117, sqq. 


20) See Panciroll. ad Not. Dignit. Orient. (Lugd. 1608.) p. 70. 
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I. Tue Kinas or LAcepzZMON. 


Acipz. 

B.C. 

1. Eurysthenes {ac- 

cording to Eu- 
sebius) 1073 
2. Agis 1031 
3. Echestratus 1030 
4. Labotas 995 
5. Doryssus 958 
6. Agesilaus 929 
7. Archelaus 885 
8. Talecles 827 
9. Alcamenes 187 
10. Polydorus 750 
11. Eurycrates I. 709 
12, Anaxander ab. 684 
13. Eurycrates II. ab. 648 
14, Leon ab. 600 
15. Anaxandrides ab. 560 
16. Cleomenes I. 520 
17. Leonidas I. 491 
18. Pleistarchus 480 
(Guardian to Pausan. I.) 
19. Pleistoanax 458 
20. Pausanias (II.) 408 
21. Agesipolis I. 394 
22. Cleombrotus I. 380 
23. Agesipolis IT. 371 
24, Cleomenes II. 370 
25. Areus I. 309 
26. Acrotatus 265 
27. Areus IT. 264: 
28. Leonidas IT. 257 


(29. Cleombrotus II. 242) 


30. 


Cleomenes III. 


236 


(31. Agesipolis ITI. 219) 


EuryPontiDez. 
B.C. 

1. Procles 1073 
2. Sous 1032 
3. Eurypon 1005 
4, Prytanis 985 
5. Eunomus 935 
6. Polydectes 890 
7. Charilaus 884 
8. Nicander 810 
9. Theopompus T72 
10. Zeuxidamus 713 
11. Anaxidamus 

12. Archidamus I. 

13. Agasicles 

14. Ariston 

15. Demaratus 

16. Leotychides 492 
17. Archidamus II. 469 
18. Agis I. 427 
19. Agesilaus 397 
20. Archidamus IIT. 361 
21. Agis IT. 338 
22. Eudamidas I. 330 
23. Archid. IV. ab. 300 
24. Eudamidas II. 300 
25. Agis III. 243 
(26. Eurydamidas 239) 


(27. Archidamus V. 226) 


Fff 
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73 


74 


75 


78 


79 


80 


APPENDIX. 
II. Tae ATHENIAN Epronymt, B. C. 496—294. 


Carerty accorpine To Consint anp CiInToN. 


B. C. 

496 Hipparchus. 
495 Philippus. 
494 Pythocritus. 


493 Themistocles. 


492 Diognetus. 
491 Hypbrilides. 
490 Phenippus. 
489 Aristides. 


488 Anchises. 
487 —- — 
486 — — 


485 Philocrates. 
484 Leostratus. 
483 Nicodemus. 
482 — — 

481 — — 

480 Calliades. 
479 Xanthippus. 
478 Timosthenes. 
477 Adimantus. 
476 Pheedo. 

75 Dromoclides. 
474 Acestorides. 
473 Menon. 

72 Chares. 

471 Praxiergus. 
470 Demotion. 
469 Apsephion. 
468 Theagenides. 
467 Lysistratus. 
466 Lysanias. 
465 Lysitheus. 


464 Archidemides. 


463 Tlepolemus. 
462 Conon. 

461 Euippus. 
460 Phrasiclides. 
459 Philocles. 
458 Bion. 

457 Mnesithides. 


Ou. 
81 


82 


85 


87 


88 


89 


90 


B.C. 

456 Callias. 

455 Sosistratus. 
454 Ariston. 
453 Lysicrates. 
452 Cherephanes. 
451 Antidotus. 
450 Euthydemus. 
449 Pedieus. 
448 Philiscus. 
447 'Timarchides. 
446 Callimachus. 
445 Lysimachides. 
444. Praxiteles. 
443 Lysanias. 
442 Diphilus. 
441 Timocles. 
440 Morychides. 
439 Glaucides. 
438 ‘Theodorus. 
437 Euthymenes. 
436 Lysimachus. 
435 Antiochides. 
434: Chares. 

433 Apseudes. 
432 Pythodorus. 
431 Euthydemus. 
430 Apollodorus. 
429 Epameinon. 
428 Diotimus. 
427 Eucles (—ides). 
426 Euthydemus. 
425 Stratocles. 
424. Isarchus. 
423 Amynias. 
422 Alcezeus. 
421 Aristion. 
420 Astyphilus. 
419 Archias. 
418 Antipho. 
417 Euphemus. 


OL. 


91 


92 


93 


95 


98 


100 


101 
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B. C. 

416 Arimnestus. 
415 Chabrias. 
414 Pisander. 
413 Cleocritus. 
412 Callias. 

411 Theopompus. 
410 Glaucippus. 
409 Diocles. 

408 Euctemon. 
407 Antigenes. 
406 Callias. 

405 Alexias. 

404 (Pythodorus.) 
403 Euclides. 
402 Micon. 

401 Xenenetus. 
400 Laches. 

399 Aristocrates. 
398 Ithycles. 

$97 Suniades. 
396 Phormio. 
395 Diophantus. 
394 Eubulides. 
393 Demostratus. 
892 Philocles. 
891 Nicoteles. 
390 Demostratus. 
389 Antipater. 
388 Pyrrhion. 
387 Theodotus. 
386 Mystichides. 
$85 Dexitheus. 
384 Diotrephes. 
383 Phanostratus. 
382 Evander. 
381 Demophilus. 
380 Pytheas. 
379 Nicon. 

$78 Nausinicus. 
377 Callias. 

376 Charisander. 
375 Hippodamas. 
374 Socratides. 
373 Asteus. 
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102 372 Alcisthenes. 


103 


104 


105 


107 


108 


110 


It! 


112 


371 Phrasiclides. 
3870 Dyscinetus. 
369 Lysistratus. 
368 Nausigenes. 
367 Polyzelus. 
366 Cephisodorus. 
365 Chion. 

364 Timocrates. 
363 Chariclides. 
362 Molon. 

361 Nicophemus. 
360 Callimedes. 
359 Eucharistus. 
358 Cephisodotus. 
357 Agathocles. 
356 Elpines. 

355 Callistratus. 
354 Diotimus. 
353 Theodemus. 
352 Aristodemus. 
351 Thessalus. 
350 Apollodorus. 
349 Callimachus. 
348 Theophilus. 
347 Themistocles. 
346 Archias. 

345 Eubulus. 

344 Lyciscus. 

343 Pythodotus. 
342 Sosigenes. 
341 Nicomachus. 
340 Theophrastus. 
339 Lysimachides. 
338 Cherondas. 
337 Phrynichus. 
336 Pythodemus. 
335 Euenetus. 
334 Ctesicles. 

333 Nicocrates. 
332 Nicetes (eratus). 
331 Aristophanes. 
330 Aristophon. 
329 Cephisophon. 


114 324 Hegesias. 118 


116 316 Demociides. 120 


313 Theophrastus. | 


B.C. 

812 Polemon. 

311 Simonides. 
310 Hieromnemon. 
309 Demetrius. 


298 Mnesidemus. 
297 Antiphates. 


OL 121 296 Nicias. 
295 Nicostratus. 
294 Olympiodorus. 


IIL As ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EroNyYMl, FROM THE TIME OF CREON, UNTIL THAT 


or SYLLA. 


(The names marked with an asterisk are uncertain or corrupt.) 


B.C. 
Acestorides 504, i Antiphates 297 
Adimantus 7 | Antiphon 418 
Agathocles 357, 196 Antitheus 146 
Alceus 422 | Apollodorus 430, 350, 319 
Alcisthenes 372 | Apsephion 469 
Alexias 405 | Apseudes 433 
Amynias 423 | Archestratides 577 
Anaxicrates 307, 279 | Archias 419, 346 
Anchises 488 | Archippus 321, 318 
Anticles 325 Archidemides (medes) 464: 
Antidotus 451} Arimnestus 416 
Antigenes 407 | Aristides 489 
Antiochides (Boeckh Aristion 421 
ad C. I. p. 352.) 435) Aristodemus 352 
Antipater 389! Aristocles (according 
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to Voemel, diss. de Damasias 639, *585 
wtate Solonis et Demetrius 309 
Creesi, B.C. 624) 605 | Democles 278 
Aristocrates 399 | Democlides 316 
Aristomenes 570 | Demogenes 317 
Ariston 454 | Demophilus 381 
Aristophanes 331 | Demostratus 393, 390 
Aristophon Demotion 470 
Aristoxenus C. Ln. Dexitheus 385 
255. Diocles 409, *287 
*Arrhenides (see Nie- Diognetus 492, 264 
buhr’s kl. Schr. i. p. Dionysius, C. I. n. 124. 
459, Diophantus 395 
Asteus 373 | Diotimus 428, 354: 
Astyphilus 420 | Diotrephes 
Autosthenes 668 | Diphilus 442, 288 
Bion 458 | Draco 624 
Callias 456, 412, 406, 377 | Dromoclides 475 
Calliades 480 | Dropides 644, 598 
Calliarchus 301 | Dyscinetus 370 
Callimachus 446, 349 | Eipines 356 
Callimedes 360 | Epameinon 429 
Callistratus 355 | Ergocles, C. I. n. 108. 
‘Cephisodorus (dotus) 366, | Erxiclides 548 
358, 323 | Euenetus 335 
Cephisophon 329 | Evander 382 
Chabrias 415 | Eubulides 
Cherephanes 452 | Eubulus, C. I. n. 115, 
(Cherondas 338 | Eubulus 345 
Chares 472, 434.| Eucharistus 359 
Chariclides 363 | *Eudemus 353 
Charinus 308 | Eucles (ides) 427 
Charisander 376 |.Euclides 403 
Chion 365 | *Eucrates 592 
Chremes 826 | Euctemon 408, 299 
Cleocritus 413 | Euphemus 417 
Cleomachus,C.I.n.111, | Euippus 461 
Comias Euthycritus 328 
Conon 462 | Euthydemus 556,450, 431, 
Corcebus 306 426 
Creon (see §. 103. n. 5.) 684 | Euthymenes 437 
Critias 596 | *Euxenippus 305 
Ctesicles 334 | *Exenetus 401 
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Glaucides 439 | Myrus 500 
Glaucippus 410 | Mystichides 386 
Gorgias 280 | Nausigenes 368 
Hagnotheus, C.I.n.121. | Nausinicus 378 
Hegemachus 300 | Nezechmus 320 
Hegemon 327 | Nicetas (eratus) 332 
Hegesias 324: | Nicias 296 
Hegestratus 559 | Nicocles 302 
Heniochides 615 | Nicocrates 333 
Hieromnemon . 310 | Nicodemus 483 
Hipparchus 496 | Nicodorus 314 
*Hippoclides, (B. C. Nicomachus 341 
562, according to Nicon 379 
Voemel.) Nicophemus 361 
Hippodamas 375 | Nicostratus 295 
Hypbrilides 491 | Nicoteles _ 391 
Isagoras 508 | Olympiodorus 294 
Isarchus 424 | Paramonus, C. I. n. 124. 
Ithycles 398 | Pedieus 
*Jason 125 | Pheedo 476 
Laches 400 | Phenippus 490 
*Lacratides 487 | Phanarchides, C. I. n. 
Leostratus 671, 484, 303 113. 
Lyciscus 344: | Phanostratus 383 
Lysanias 466, 443 | Pherecles 304 
*Lysiades 397 | Philippus 588, 495, 292 
Lysicrates 453 | Philiscus 448 
Lysimachides 44.5, 339 | Philocles 4.59, 392, 322, 
Lysimachus 436 *302 
Lysistratus 467, 369 | Philocrates 485 
Lysitheus 5 | Philombrotus 595 
Megacles 612 | Phormio 396 
Menecrates (C. I. n. Phrasiclides 460, 371 
170. Phrynichus 337 
Menon 473 | Pisander 414 
Micon 402 | Pisistratus 669 
Miltiades 664, 659, 524) Plisteenus, C. I. n. 374. _ 
Mnesidemus 298 | Polemon 312 
Mnesithides 457 | Polyzelus 367 
Molon 362 | Praxibulus 315 
Morychides (Boeckh ad Praxiergus 471 
C. I. p. 352.) 440 | Praxiteles 444 


IV. A CaTALOGUE OF THE 
ING TO THEIR SEVERAL 


AND GROTEFEND. 


I. Erechtheis. 
"Aypavan (-eds or 70ev) 
which afterwards be- 
longed to Attalis. 
"Avayupois (-dovos) and in 
IX. 


Evovvpos (-evs). 

Onpaxos (-evs) afterwards 
belonged to Ptolemais. 

Kn8ad (éx Kn dav). 

Kndiova (evs). 

Aaprrrpa (-evs). 

TapBordéat. 

ITepyacn (-eds or -70ev). 

SuBplsac. 

Pnyous (-ovcvos). 
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B.C. B.C. 
Pyrrion 388 | Theodorus 438 
Pytharatus 271 | Theodemus(Boeckhad 
Pytheas 380; C.I. p. 353.) 353 
Pythocritus 494 | Theodotus 387 
Pythodemus 336 | Theon, C. I. n. 254. 
Pythodorus 432, 404: | Theophilus 348 
Pythodotus 343 | Theophrastus 340, 313 
Simonides 311 | Theopompus 411 
Socratides 374 | Thericles 533 
Solon 594 | Thessalus 351 
*Sosicles 325 | Timarchides 4A7 
Sosigenes 342 | Timocles 441 
Sosistratus 4.55 | Timocrates 364 
Stratocles 425 | Timosthenes 4:78 
‘Suniades (Boeckh ad Tlepolemus 463 
C. I. p. 234.) 397 | Tlesias 683 
Theagenides 468 | Xanthippus 479 
Themistocles 493, #481, | Xenznetus 401 
347 Xenippus 305 


ATHENIAN Dent, AccORD- 
TRIBES; AFTER CoRSINI 


X (-arpets or Xur@vior: 
see Grotef. p. 37; Brén- 
sted, however, denies 
the existence of the Xe- 
Twviot,—see his Reise 
und Untersuchungen in 
Gr., ii. p. 261. 


IT. fEigeis. 
"Aykunry (-evs or -70ev). 
‘Arad (-aevs) "Apadnvides. 
“Apagny (-nvwos). 

Barn (-70ev). 

(Bouradat, see rather VI.) 
Tapynrros (-Los) and in VI. 
Aopeca (-evs). 
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“Eovae (-evs or aep). 


eva (-evs). 

"Ixap vopla (-evs). 

Teriala (-o8ev). 

Kondvrros (-evs). 

Kondwvos (-70ev) at first be- 
lon ed to X ; see Boeckh 

.I. p . 158 and 906. 

Kebav, lak afterwards be- 
longed to Ptolemais. 

Muppivovrry (-é« M.) 

"Orpuveis. 

TT) d8era (-eds or -etevs). 

TiOpas (-dovos). 

Snyala (-asevs) also in IIT. 
and IX; afterwards it 
belonged to Hadrianis. 

Piratdar. 

XorrlSas, also in IV. 


III. Pandionis. 

"A ed) (-n0ev). 

(Ai€wveis,Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 895; rather be- 
longs to VII.) 

Kov6vnxyn (-evs) afterwards 
belonged to Ptolemais. 

Kuda0nvacov (-evs). 

Kv@npos (-tos). 

Muppuvods (-ovotos). 

"Oa (-a0ev) afterwards be- 
longed to Hadrianis. 

ITatavid (-eds) two distinct 
Demi; see Schefer ad 
Demosth. i. p- 175. 

ITIpactan (-evs). 

I poBdrvOos (-¢atos). 

STeipla (-evs). 

dryyala, see above, II. 


IV. Leontis. 
AiOanléat. 
‘ArXtpovs (-ovetes). 


APPENDIX. 


"Agidva (-atos), also in IX ; 
rwards in Hadrianis. 

Aowpabes (-dearns). 
Exdxy (-evos or -70ev). 

Evrvpiéaz. 

Kyrrot (-vos). 

Kpwrida:. 

Aevxovén(-oevs)seeBoeckh 
ad C. Inscr. p. 151, and 
comp. Rutgers Var. 
Lect. v. 

Olov Repapcucéy (€& Ofov). 

ITasovldat. 

IInjAnxes. 

TTordptosz: 

JxapBovidas, 

Zovvwoy (-cevs) afterwards 
belonged to Attalis. 

‘TBaébac. 


Ppedppror. 
Xoraldac, also in II. 


V. Acamantis. 

‘Ayvous(-ovovos) afterwards 
belonged to Attalis. 

Eipectéau. 

"Eppos (<108) comp. Palmer. 
exercc. 

‘Hpaurridbe at. 

Bopixos (-tesos). 

*Iréa (-aios) see the Lex. 
Rhet. post Phot. Pors. 
p. 671; also in X. 

Kepapeis (éx K.) - 

Kedanz (-70ev). 

Kixvyva (-evs or 00ev) at 
first in VII. 

Kupriddat. 

Ilopos (-tos). 

IIpocrranra (-tos). 

“Paxléat. 

Apnrros (-vos) 

Xonrapyos (-evs). 
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y Mi (Eneis. 

"Aydpva (-evs). 

BovrdSas, 

(Tapynrros, Schol. Aris- 
toph. Thesmoph. 898 ; 
but see IT.) 

"Emixndlovos. 

Opla (-tdovos). 

“‘Imotrapddat. 

Ko6wxidat, see C. I. p. 238, 
and the Schol. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 630. 

Aaxiadat. 

Aovata (evs). 

(Merlrn, Steph. Byzant., 
but see VII.) 

"On (-70¢ev). 

ITepOotdat. 

ITredéa (-dovos). 

Tuppidat, afterwards be- 

onged to Attalis. 

Dunn (-dowos). 


VII. Cecropis. 

"AOpovia (-evs). 

AiEwvy (-evs). 

‘Aral Ai€wvides. 

Aadarldat. 

"Enmcecxidac. 

Kixvvva, afterwards in V. ; 
see C. I. n. 172. 

Meniry (-evs), see Boeckh 
ad C. I. p. 125. 

Burrérn (-eov). 

ITiOos (-evs). 

Suranjrros (-tos). 

Tpivepecs. 

Prva (-evs), afterwards 
belonged to Ptolemais. 


VIII. Hippothoontis. 
"Alnuia (-evs). 
“Apakdvreva (-evs). 


"Avaxala (-eds). 

Avptéar (?) 

"Axepdous (-obctos). 

Aexenela (-evs). 

‘Enratots (ovcvos) after- 
wards in Hadrianis. 

*"Enevots (ivos).. 

"Epowddau. 

Ovpotrdadau. 

Keipiddac. 

Kolun (éx« K.) 

Kozrpos (-evos) see Boeckh 
ad C. I. p. 216. 

Kopvdannos (evs). 

Oivén (-avos). 

Olov Aexenerxdv (é& Olov). 

ITetpaveds (é IT.) 

Spevddrn (-evs). 


IX. Mantis. 
"Avaryvupoids, see I. 
"Adgibva, see IV; after- 

wards belonged to Hadr. 

Ouvpywvidar, afterwards 
belonged to Ptolem. 

MapaOop (-evios). 

Kvxana (-aios). 

Oivaiou, (distinct from 
VIII; comp. Corsin. F. 
A. i. p. 240) afterwards 
belonged to Attalis. 

ITeppidar, afterwards in X. 

‘Papvods (-ovcvos). 

Tiraxtdau, afterwardsin X. 

TpixdpvOos (-vavos). 

Pddnpos (-evs) see Boeckh 
ad C.I. p. 309. 

Pnyaia, see also IT. 

Podpldau. 


X. Antiochis. 
” Aryryuny (-90ev)? C.1. 172, 
’ AnNwrrent (-70€v). 
GE§ 
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"Apugurpor (-aseds or Ger). | To these were afterwards 
"A : 


vaddvoTos (-t08). added 
"Arnvn (-eds) afterwards | Bepevcxidac to the tribe 
belonged to Attalis. tolemais; see Boeckh 
Boa (-aseds), afterwards; ad C. I. i. p. 498. 
belonged to Hadr. "Arrod\Xwvicis to the tribe 
Oopai (-d0ev). Attalis. 
"Iréa, alsoin V; see Boeckh 
1. 1. p. 308. The tribes to which the 
Kodovos, afterwards inII.| following belonged are 
Kpiaoa (-a0ev). not known : 
Aéxxoy (-tos). Bpavpov. 
Aevxorripa (-asos). "Eye 


Mendarvers, see Marx ad Fr ai comp. Boeckh 
Ephor. p. 119. ]. 1. p: 506, who is op- 
posed b 


ITadAnvn (-evs). y Grotef. p. 41. 
ITevréXn (-70er). Saraplveoc. 


Trepploas, at first IX. 2ropy laos. 
anya . Poppicros. 
Nias, at first IX. p 


Tirax 


(Sdrnpos, more probably 
IX. 
Dupv..... 


INDEX. 


N. B. The first figure denotes the section, the second, the note. 


Azsantss, §. 15. n. 19, 20. 
Abdera, 78. 26. 
Abydus, 78. 19. 
Acanthus, 81. 7. 
Acarnan, 8. 9. 
Acarnania, 7.3; 184.3. 
Acarnanians, 177.6; 183. 
8 


Accountability, of magis- 
trates and others, 154. 


— of members of the coun- 
cil, 126. 15. 

Achezans, 8. 10; 17. 8; 
18. 14. 

— their colonies, 80. 15, 
8qq- 

— their league, 50. 10 
—16; 185—189. 

Achaia, 17. 20; 33. 1; 
36. 15. 

Achniade, 98. 10. 

*"Axony paprupeiy, 142,13. 

’Axoopia, 21. 6. 

Acrephia, 179. 11. 

Acrisius, 14. 1. 

Acrocorinth, 187. 4; 188. 


6. 
*Axcrata wéXrec, 76. 14. 
Actaus, ’Acr7, 92. 2. 
’Adaca, 133. 5. 
Adimantus, 167. 15. 
Adoption, 100. 13; 120. 
1, sqq. 
Adulterers, 104. 3. 
’Adbvarot, 152. 14. 
fEolians, 8.9; 12, 15; 
15. 11, sqq. , 
— in Asia Minor, 76. 
Age, the legal, at Sparta, 
24. 10. 


Age, the legal, at Athens, 
123. 1—I11. 129. 5. 
for a senator, 108. 








for a judge, 134, 3; 

145. 15. 

—— fora magistrate, 148. 
6 


— of majority, 123. 

Aigeus, 95. 4; 96.11. 

Egialea, 17.2; 96. 5. 

fEgidx, 15. 20. 

Egimius, 20. 1. 

AEgina, 18. 11; 117. 5; 
176. 17; 186. 

— coins of, 33. 5. 

AZgium, 186. 1. 

/Egospotamos, 167. 15. 

"Agcvavrat, 87. 8. 

’Asiocrot, 127, 15. 

/Eclus, 77. 4. 

Ae nianes, 12. 17. 

fEuus, 76. 16. 

AEpytide, 18, 14. 

“Eschines, 173. 11. 

AEsymnete, 63. 7. 9. 

Etna, 84, 12. 

Etolians, 12.11; 17.17; 
182. 12, 

— their league, 183. 184. 

"Ayabospyol, 29. 13. 

"Ayxeoreia, 118. 2. 

"AyéXat, 22.4; 26. 5. 

Agesilaus, 49. 1. 

Agis, 32. 3. 

— II. 174.9; 177. 5. 

— III. 49. 6. 


"Aypagor vépot, 53. 4; 
5 e e 

Agraulos, sacred enclosure 
of, 123. 7. 

Agrigentum, 85. 9—18. 

Agyrrhius, 128. 12; 171. 
8 


AideioGat, 104. 6, 7. 
Alxiag dien, 185.9; 143. 
6 


Alaric, 189. 19. 

Alcibiades, 157. 14; 164. 
12; 167. 10—12. 

Alcmzonidz, 103. 17. 

Aletes, 18. 9. 

Aleuade, 178. 9. 

Alexander the Gr. 174.3 ; 
182. 7. 

— Phere, 178. 14. 

Allies of Athens, 39. 3; 
41.15; 156, 157; 170. 
8; 173. 8. 

— war of the Athenian, 
172. 1, saqq. 

Acheau, et. 13. 

’AXoyiov ypag?), 154. 6. 

Althemenes, 00 8. 

Amarynthus, 11. 11. 

Ambassadors, 125. 6; 154. 
4. 

Ambracia, 86. 4. 

Amisus, 78. 17. 

Amnesties, 71. 5; 169. 
6 





Amphea, 31. 3. 
Amphictyon, 12. 1, and 
18; 93. 2. 


’Aywy Tysnrdc, and drep. | Amphictyons, 11—14. 
143. 6—9 


"Ayopai, 55.12; 128. 1. 


Agoranomi, 150. 8. 


Amphilochus, 8.9; 76,2. 
Amphipolis, 86. 20; 172, 
15. 
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INDEX. 
° ray. 21. 7; “Acedie, 148. 7. 
108. 15. "Acero §pepar, 127. 1. 
— 13. 6; 273. Apsa, 17. 2. 
Apollo rarpyor, 36. 8 
Asmvcie. 18. 15. 100. 5. 
— m lab. 8&1. 16. Apolioaia, on the Aous, 86 
“avetecne fucg. 145. 3. 5. 
*aveser, 1.22. 2. — on the Pontus, 78. 
“Apwrmrec. 141. 1. 22. 
Anacermm. &. 3. 


Ameustry. prade of, 57.4. — Zexrai, 151. 14. 
Ancams, (of Samos,) 77. — ider@epoc, 114. 10. 
i. — cnyorkic, 122. 11. 
"Avégen. 22. — crgrei, 184. 10. 
Andrecies. 166. 8. — Aayzeir, 149. 13. 
Andrecies. 77. 2. — Auxew, 122. 4. 
"Arfeoa\ gece. 104. 7. — ripres, 122. 4. 
102. & "Aresraciov » 114. 
Andres. 81.7; 172. 4. 13; 115.8 
‘Avejesy reizec, 121. — eroXsic, 161. 20. 
x — ripae@at, 122. 5. 
Antalesdas, 41. 1; 180. — repravricay, 139. 7. 
14. — @yenc, 109. 10. 
Amtbedoa, 179. 3. — gpac, 127.1. 
Antbela. 14. 3. Appeals, 140.16; 145, 2, 
Authester-a, ,the,} 161.2. sq. 
Antronia. 157. 5. A rpeuwog, 122. 2. 
Aatgonias, 175. 7. "AwoséorAgrec, 140. 5. 
Aatigones Gonatas, 175. "Axpocraciew dirg, 115. 
V7: 185. 4& 8. 
— Dosoa, 49. 10; 187. Aratos, 175. 20; 185.6; 
4, - 186.15; 187. 10. 
rochus, the Great, 184. Arbiters, 145. 11—20. 
18. Archzanactidz, 78. 23. 


Antipater, 174. lv. 
Anuphemes, 85. 4. 


Archeology, 1. 7. 
Aptphas. 15. 10. Ney 


‘Apyatodoyi ia, 1.1. 


Apntiphoa, lov. 1. "Ao aspectat, 123. 5; 149. 

Anoquities. |e "AoyatoroutZew, 130. 3. 

— sacred, 2. 3. Archander, 17. 8. 

Arty ougety. 127. 18. “Apyay, 116. 1; 125. 
pagy, 141.2 2. 

— oar, 162. 18. "Apyn. 147. 5. 

— rAaytiry, 145. 1. Archias of Conath, 57. 

— rypao@as, 143. 11. 10. 


— Ureposia, 144. 10. 
— wpocia, 14). 3. 
Antony, 176. 17 and 19. 
Anytus, 163. 8; 169. 1. . Archives, 127. 8. 
Aones, 15. 16. pxergc, 126. 12. 
Apagore, 137. 3, sqq.; ae ons, in Athens, 103. 


_ 1—6; 109, 1; 112. 7; 
patria, 100. 10; 102.. 138. 3, 14, $q9- ; 148. 
| 5; 175.6. 
Aphaniote, 19. 18; 22. | 
‘Agavig ovoia, 162. 14. 


o_o of Thebes, 180. 11. 
Archinus, 169. 1. 
Architheona, 161. 4. 


in Boeotia, 180. 14; 
182. 10. 
_ Ardettus, 134. 10. 










"Areypagy, 136. 9; 151. 
3 





Areopagus, 105. 2, sqq.; 
00.2, sqq.; 169. 9; 
176. 13. 


;| Areus, 175. 16; 183. 13. 


’Apern, 57.3. 

- | Argonauts, 6. 6. 
“Apyog, 7. 9. 

Argos, 18. 2; 23. 3, 4; 
q.; 36. 18; 
5; 66. 13; 


— wédacy., 15.11. 

— Amphictyony of, 11.6. 
“Apyupodoyety, 166. 4. 
Aristenus, 188. 4. 
Aristides, 112.7; 155. 1. 
"Apuorivény, 58. 4. 
Aristion, 175. 8. 
Aristodemus of Cume, 82. 


6. 

Aristocrates, 32. 1. 

— the son of Scellius, 167.2. 

Aristocracy, 5&7, 58, ceil. 
67. 1. 

Aristomachus, hissons, 18. 
2 


Aristophon, 118. 8 ; 170. 


Arcadia, 17. 3, 4; 32. 2; 
42.7; 177.1; 187.1. 

Armies, Spartan. 129. 

— Athenian, 152. 

— Achean, 187. 5 

— of, 152. 16. 

Anaum, 185. 6. 

Arne, 15. 13, 15. 

Aroe, 189. 7. 

Arthephoria, 161. 2. 

Artaxerxes, 40. 11. 

Asclepiade, 5. 6. 

Asia Minor, 39. 10—12. 


“Acrovdog wéXepoc, 10. 
3 


Assistants, (assessores, ) 
138. 12; 149. 12. 
Astacus, 86. 11. 

Astu, 97. 6. 

Astynomi, 150. 7. 
"Aoviia, 116, 2. 

"Arersia, 116.3; 162.1. 
— orparéiag, 152. 15. 
Athens, 7 5. 

— on the lake Copais, etc. 
91. 4. pais 
Athenion, 176. 7. 
Athlothete, 150. 3; 161. 


‘Ariunrog aywy, 143, 8. 


Atimia, 124, 
_— partial, 143. 18; 


Adcntis, 91.3. 
Atride, 16. 1. 
“Arptdxacro, 99. 3. 
Attalis, 175. 9. 
Augustus,176.17 ; 184.23. 
Autochthonia, 17. 4; 91. 
12. 
Avroxparwp, 125. 10. 
Autonomia, 4]. 2. 
Airorerhec, 54. 3; 
10 


” AZovec, 107. 1. 


103. 


Bapa®poy, 139. 7. 
BaépBapog, 7.1. 
Bacaviorai, 141. 15. 
Baoukéic, 103. 2. 
Bacusedc, 138. 7. 
Battle of A‘gospotamos, 
167. 15. 
— Cheronea, 173. 18. 
— Cyzicus, 167. 18. 
— Caphyez, 184. 13. 
— Cnidus, 40. 9. 
— Coronea, 37. 8. 
— Delium, 38. 6. 
— ty iBddpy, 33. 10. 
— Laos, 82. 15. 
— Leuctra, 42. 2. 
— Leucopetra, 189. 1. 
— Marathon, 112. 5. 
— Mantinea, 38.14; 42. 
19; 50.7; 188. 2. 
— Megalopolis, 174. 9. 
— Cnophyte, 37. 7. 
— Sagra, 80. 10. 
— Sellasia, 49. 11. 
~— Scarphea, 189. 1. 
— Tamyne, 172.10. 
— Tanagra, 37. 6. 
Battus, 79. 16. 
Betrothing, 119. 6. 
Bideor, 25. 15. 
Bigamy, 119. 2. 
Bithyni, 19. 15. 
Boedromia, 95. 8. 
Beeotarchs, 179. 12; 181. 
4 


Becotia, 15. 16. 

Beotians, 15. 13; 38. 6, 
12. 

Beeotian league, 179— 
182. 

BowwrtaZovrec, 170. 11. 


144. 


INDEX. 


Bova, 150. 2. 
Borysthenes, 78. 21. 
Bosphorus, 78. 23. 
Bova, Bovayoi, 26. 5, 13. 
Bovxodsioy, 138. 14. 
BovAatot Oeoi, 127. 2. 
BovAsvorge, 105. 4. 
BovaAn, 54.4; see Council. 
BovAopevog (0) olg sort, 
135. 3. 


Brasidas, 39. 4. 

Bpacideor, 48. 6. 

Bribery, at Sparta, 47. 2. 

— at Athens, 163. 8. 

Bruttii, 82. 15. 

Bura, 185. 3. 

Butas, 92. 2. 

Byzantium,19. 15 ; 86.15; 
167.10; 173. 10. 


Cadme, 77. 13. 

Cadmea, 41. 11. 

Cadmeone, 15. 18. 

Cadmus, 4. 6. 

Calaurea, 11.8; 96. 12. 

Calchas, 76. 1. 

Callias, 170. 10. 

Callicyrii, 19. 16. 

Callicrates, 188. 12. 

Callistratus, 172. 10. 

Camarina, 84. 16. 

Canonus, 133. 10. 

Caphyz, battle of, 184.13 ; 
187. 19. 

Carians, 6. 10; 7. 4. 

— kings, 79. 6. 

Cassander, 176. 2; 182. 


Cassandrea, 81. 9. 

Castes, 5. 

Catana, 83. 3; 84. 12. 
Caucones, 7. 7. 

Caulonia, 80. 12. 
Cavalry, Spartan, 29. 10 


— Athenian, 152. 17. 
— Thessalian, 178. 2. 
Cecrops, 4.6; 91. 6, sqq. 
Census, 59.8; 67. 1. 
— at Athens, 107. 4; 148. 
1; 162. 12. 
Cephallenia, 8. 9; 
23; 184. 2. 
Cephalus, 170. 12. 
Cersobleptes, 172. 12. 
Chabrias, 170.9; 172. 2. 
Cheronea, 179. 9, 


176. 
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Cheronea battle of 173. 18- 
Chalcedon. 86. 12. 
Chalcis, 77. 4; 81. 2; 
188, 7. 
— colonies of, 81—83. 
Chalia, 179. 3. 
Chares, 171. 17. 
Charidemus, 171. 18. 
Charicles, 169. 4. 
Charondas, 89. 4, 12. 
Ketpoxparia, 52.9. 
— Trexvat, 5. 6. 
— roveiy, 130. 1. 
— rovia, —nroi, 149. 1. 
Chersicrates, 86. 7. 
Chersonesus, 172. 
173. 9. 
— Taurica, 78. 23. 
Xiriag dpXety, 144. 2. 
Xircoe, 88. 2 
Chilon, 43. 5. 
— 50. 4. 
Chios, 77. 9, 11; 


12 ; 


172. 


Xopivas, 143. 1. 

Chones, 15. 8. 

Choregia, 161. 2. 

Xwpi¢ oixety, 114. 10. 

Xpewy aroxorn, 68. 1. 

XpnpariZey, 129. 2. 

Chremonide, war of, 175. 
15. 

Chronology, 4. 2. 

Cimmerians, 78. 18. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, 78. 


Cimon, 36. 10; 37. 10; 
158. 1, sqq. 

— peace of, 39. 10. 

Cinadon, 48. 10. 

Cirrha, 13. 6. 

Citizens, pretended, 123. 
15. 


Citizenship, rights of, 51. 


— Sparta, 24. 10—12. 
— at Athens, 117, 118. 
Clazomene, 77. 16. 
Cleandridas, 47. 2. 
Clearchus, 46. 9. 

— of Heraclea, 86. 28. 
Cleomenes I., 33. 10. 

— ILI. 49. 7, sqq. 
Cleon, 164. 7. 

Cleophon, 167. 16—18., 
Clepsydra, 142. 5. 
Clerks, 127.17; 147. 2. 
— of the market, 150. 9. 
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Clererchs, 66. 19; 117. 4,. Cotys, 172. 12. 
S$; 142.19; IWTZZA , Counter. 144. 4. 
Clenas and Malaos, 76. Coarts martial, 146. 2. 
ik. 
Cimsthencs of Sicyoe, 65. , Currency, standard of 


y Arhess, 99.2; 110, - Croce, 178.5, 10. 
o94- ‘Crown, of the Archons, 
Ciwarches, 173. 4, 6. : 


124. 4. 
Ctabs, 70. 1. { 7 of the orators, 129. 12. 
Clytadz, 5. 6. , Creoe, 108. 5. 
Casdes, 79. 10. IC 18 4. 
Cueeses, 20.7, 8. | Crese, 20. 5; 21, 22. 
Cedsus, 102. 9. Crissa, 13. 6. 
— sens of, 77. 2. > Critias, 168. 13. 
Cokerete, 134. 18; 15). Critolaus, 188. 15. 
‘ Crotona, 80. 11; 90. 2 
Colonies, 73. 50. | $9q. 
4. 6. * Cuma, 82. 1. 
‘ja Attica, 91. 15. | Curetes, 7. 5. 
— Athenian, 166. 4—6. ' Cyelades, 77. 6. 
— Reman m Greece, 189.' Cyclopiaa walls, 7. 11. 
6—9. i Cylon, 90. 8. 
Celenizatioa, 74. 3. — of Athens, 103. 14. 
Comety at Athens, 171.] Crme, Phncons, 76. 11. 
$2. 1. 





— Opera, 
Commercial laws, 136. 6; ! Cynurea, 33. 8 ; 96. 6. 


150. 10. 1 118. 5. 
— ovarts of, 146. 4. ; Cyprian war, 170. 7. 
Commissions, 147.2. | Cypselide, 65. 4. 
Cesamissioners of . Cyrene, 79. 15. 

buildings, 150. 8. Cyzicus, 78. 14, 17. 
« » 145. 18. I battle of, 167. 8. 

oacubinage, 119. 3. 
Ceaftscation, 124. 11; 

126. 11; 139. 4; 143. Dedahdz, 5. 6; 93. 8. 

18; 151.3; 163. 5. | Damiurgi, 186. 10. 
Conon, 170. 4. : Danaus, 4.6; 17. 8. 


Contracts. 9.5; 10. 4. 139. 7. 

Cope, 179. 3. | Debtors, state, 124.9, 13. 

Copais, ( Lake,: 92. 5. , Decadarchia, 178. 16. 

Corcyra, 71.7; 86. 7. » 39. 7. 

Corinth, 17. 6; 34. i Asxary, 167. 13; 170. 6. 
185. 6. | Decelea, 166. 7. 

— its colonies, 26. 1—6. | Decrus Jubellius, 82, 12. 

— etoman colony at, 189. ; Default, jadgment by, 144. 


Com, inspectors of, 150. Deiphontes, 18. 7. 

ll. | Aexadov yor, 169. 4. 
Connthian war, 40. i ' Delay, suit for, 144. 9. 
Coronea, battle of, 37.8; Delium, battle of, 38. 6. 


Conspiracies, 164. 1, 11. hee punishment of, 


ll; 


158.8; 179.3. !Delos, 77.5; 117. 5; 
Cosmi, 21. 4. | 156.7; 176.2. 
Cosmeten, 176. 18. | — Apoll. 96, 12. 


Cosmopolis, 89. 13. 
Cothus, 77. 4. 


3 183. ll; 
Cottyphus, 12. 10. 


Delphi, 14. 
189. 5. 


; Delphi, oracle of, 23. 


2. 
|— temple of, 13. 6. 
: Cowardice, 124. 3. 148.3. | Delphinium, 104. 15. 
the, | Demades, 174. 16. 


— of Pharus, 187. 12. 

— Poliorcetes, 175. 
12; 183. 256 u 

Anpiéx para, 126. 11. 

, | Demniurgi, 98. 4. 

— at Larissa, 178. 12. 

Aapsor, » Sqpocovoc, 139. 


Agpoc, 69. 1. 

Demi at Athens, 111. 6, 
sqq-; 123. 18; 9 182. 
38. 


Democracy, 66—72. 
— in Athens, 97. 4; 112, 


sq4q- 
— in favour of Athens, 39. 
3. 
— at Thebes, 180. 16. 
— in Achaia, 186. 12 
Demophantus, 167. 8. 
Agpoxoinrot, 100.4; 117. 
8. 


4— 


Anpoowe Sovdror, 147. 4. 
Demosthenes, 171. 14; 
173. 13; 174. 8, 18. 

Demuchi, 180. 9. 
AcaBarnpta, 25. 10. 
pager, 140. 6. 
— duagia, 121. 7; 
15; 141.9. 7,8 
— rupia, 14 e 
— pasriywoc, 26. 7. 
— peperpnpivg npépa, 


— cipewnpiva Pigoc, 
143. 3. 


— Yyprorc, 123. 14. 

— wpocia, 141. 3. 

Dietete, 133. 12; 
11—20. 

Dizus, 188. 15. 


140. 


145. 


Diacria, 92. 10,11. 


Diacni, 106.22. 


i— Amuphictyony of, 11.9. | Dicwzarchia, 82. 4. 


Awa, 155. 4, 5. 
Aixg, 55. 4. 


Aivat, and cupBddwy, 116. 


Audorat x. Onpove, 146. 

Dicasteria, 134. 15. 

Dicasticon, 134. 19. 

Dinocrates, 188. 10. 

Diocles, 89. 6. 

— at Athens, 169.9. 

Diomedes, 17. 10; 76. 1. 

Dionysia, 161.2. 

Diopithes, 173. 9. 

Disinheritance, 122.11. 

Divorce, 122. 4. 

Acgune, 91. 18. 

Dodona, 8. 7. 

Dokimasia of the citizens, 
123. 12. 

— of the orators, 129. 7. 

or public officers, 148. 


Dolopes, 12. 7, 

Domains, sacred, 126. 6. 

Awped, 126. 16. 

Doridas and Hyantidas, 
18, 14 


Dorians, the, 16. 2, sqq. ; 
20, sqq. 


— their national league, 
18. 2 


— in Asia Minor, 79. 

— in Italy, 80. 2, sqq. 

— in Sicily, 84, and 85. 
Derieus, 75. 7. 
Aupoberiag yeagn, 123. 


Dorymachus, 184. 12. 
opm pots 63. 5. 
Aopvéevoc, 10. 1. 
Dowries at Sparta, 47. 11. 
— at Athens, 122, 2. 
Dracon, 103 and 104. 
Dracontides, 168. 4. 
ApacxdZey, 105. 14. 
Drusus, priests of, 176.20. 
Dryopes, 12. 4; 16. 6; 
77. 14. 
Dyme, 189. 8. 
Avyvacreia, 58. 11. 
Dyrrachium, 86. 6. 


Earthquakes, 6. 2. 
— in Laconia, 37. 3. 
— in Achaia, 185. 3. 
"Exivog, 141. 12, 
"Eyyonore, 119. 6. 
Eixdorn, 166. 5. 


INDEX. 


ElpyecOat rey vopipwr, 
105. 9. 

Eipny, 26. 12, 

Eisangelia, 133. 6, sqq. ; 
144. 1. 

Eicayay sig pparpiay, 
etc., 100. 3. 

— aywytic, 138. 2 and 4. 

— irnpra, 127. 2. 

— good, 162. 8. 

’Exexetpia, 10. 6. 

’ExcAnoia, in Sp. 24. 2; 

— pucpd, 24. 11. 

— in Crete, 21. 3. 

— in Athens, 128—133. 

’ExcAnotacriuvdy, 128.12; 
171.8. 

— crnrevery, 142, 10. 

— «ArAnro¢ wore, 116. 6. 

— Aéyery, 126. 13. 

— royeis, 157. 11; 162. 
1 


— paprupety, 142. 13. 

— gvddogopia, 126. 18. 

Eleus, 78. 9. 

Elatea, 173. 16, 

Elea, 78. 27. 

Eleusis, 169. 3. 

Eleusinian war, 91. 9. 

Eleutherz, 102.5; 179.4. 

Eleutheria festival of the, 
35. 7. 

Eleven (the) 139. 

Elis, 17.15; 40. 4 and 6; 
184. 4. 

Embateria, 31. 9. 

Emmenide, 85. 10. 

"Eppnyvor Sica, 146. 7. 

"Eprane, 116. 2. 

Empedocles, 85. 12. 

"Eprrédwpot, 25. 15. 

Emporium, 150. 10. 

"Epzropoe, 6. 6. 

— «ail Sina, 146. 5. 

Endeixis, 137. 5. 

’EverioenmrecOa, 140. 

— exupdZecOa, 143. 15. 

— xryorc, 116, 2. 

— wexrnpévot, 111. 14. 

— ouiov dicn, 143. 16. 

— wporia, 29. 3. 

Epaminondas, 30. 
172.5; 181.1. 

’"Eradptrot. 42. 7. 

’Ersvvaxrai, 80. 3. 

Epeus, 76. 3. 

Epei, 7. 6; 17. 16. 


13 ; 
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Ephebi at Sp. 26.11. 

— at Athens, 123. 5; 
176. 18. 

Ephegesis, 137. 4. 

"Egeotc, 145. 10. 

Ephete, 103. 11; 104. 3 
and 10. 

Ephialtes, 109. 5; 164. 
2 


Ephori at Sparta, 43—45 ; 
50. 1, sqq. 

— at Athens, 168. 1. 

"Eri Opgene, 81. 5. 

— ayysthia, 129. 7. 

— Por), 1387. 10. 

— fanias 59. 5 ; 116, 

— ypagecOa, 135. 2; 
163. 9. 

-—— wpoorarny, 115. 5. 

— ducaZeoOar, 121. 4. 

— doorc, 160. 7. 

— ekuvae (7) 144. 3. 

— Oeroi éoprai, 171. 11. 

— Kdnpog, at Sparta, 25. 

; 47.9. 

— —at Athens, 121. 4; 
133.11. 

— hayeiy, 149. 6. 

— Aexroi, 187. 3. 

— payia, 11.3. 

— perdnrai, 138. 3; 147. 


7, sqaq. 

— eh vroyv, 111. 
10; 149. 8. 

— — Tov iumopiov, 136. 
6. 

——Tiv  Kaxovpywy, 
139. 13. 

—— Tov  purornpiwy, 
150. 1. 


— — ry vewpiwy, 161. 


— poprot, 101.9. 

—_ raparic, 25. 14. 

— mporxog, 122. 1. 

— onpaivecOa, 154. 11. 

— cirtot, 101. 8. 

— oxntic, 89. 12; 145. 
5 


— oxoroc, 157. 7. 

— orarne, 127.7 and 9; 
129. 13—18. 

"Emtorarne Snpooiwy Ep- 
yor, 133.8; 149. 7. 

— orodrede, 46. 7. 

— ripoc, 124. 

— rpinpapxnpa, 162. &. 
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*Emtrpory, 145. 18. 
— rporoc, 122. 12. 


— xyaporovia vopwy, 13). 
3. 

— — dpyey, 128.3; 154. 
| 


_ (Zev, 129. 16. 

— wae 144. 4. 

— wror, 126. 8. 

— evvpo, at Sparta, 44. 
3; 50. 21. 

——at Athens, 138. 5; 
175. 7; (é» rotc) 152. 
13. 

= the tnbes, 111. 

E 2; (xpo rev) 191. 6. 

nus, 86. 6. 

can 18.7; 77.17; 

96.4; 186. 
15. 6. 


Erechtheus, 92. 2 ‘and 7. 

—— ynyerne, 91. 19. 

-— — from Eeypt, 91. 18. 
176, 17. 


Eochth sien, 144. 5. 
thonius, 92. 2 and 7. 


Enbees, 3, "10; 172. 10; 


Babul, 171. 12; 173. 

1. 

Evepyecia, 116. 4 

Evyeveia, 57. 4. 

Euclides, archonship of, 
169. 8 

Eumolpide (the) 146. 3. 

Eumolpus, 91. 9. 

Eunide (the) 5. 6. 

Eupatride, 98.1; 101. 2, 
sqq- 

Euphemide, 79. 16. 

Eurystheus, 16. 1. 

Euthuni, 154. 5, sqq. 

EOvducia, 141. 4. 

Evfevog movroc, 78. 
24. 

"Efaywyic, 41. 17. 

— exeAnovacey, 128. 10. 

— nynrai, 104. 4. 

— dSuvveGat, 142. 9. 

— otdAnc bien, 143. 16. 

Exchange of property, 162. 


INDEX. 


Executioner, 139. 8. 
Enle, 9.9; 71.3. 


Families, (yévn) 99. 3and 
7; ° 
Family disputes, 188. 6. 
Fees, justice, 140. 8. 
Festival days, 127. 1. 
Festivals, the national, 10. 
Finance, 


the Athenian, 
126. 8. 


ahaa of, 151. 
ines, at Sparta, 47. 2. 
—at Athens, 129, 14; 
133. 9; 137. 10; 143. 
18; 163. 1. 
Flaminius, 188. 6. 
Forei ers, 9. 2, 8qq.- 
re the courts, 146. 


6. 
Forty, board of, 146. 10. 
Free cities under the Ro- 
mans, 189. 6. 
Freedmen, at Sparta, 24, 


— “ Athens, 114. 10. 


Gallienus, 176. 26. 
Gauls, 175. 14; 183. 14. 
PayqXay eiopipey, 100. 


Gela, 85. 3—7. 
Geleontes, 94. 5—9. 
Gelon, 85. 6. 
Genealogy, 4. 4. 
Tevéa, 4. 1. 

Téyn, date 99. 10. 
Geography, 6. 1. 
Gephiyrai, "15, 20; 102. 


Gergithe, 87. 8. 
Tepovoia, 25.4; 54. 4. 
Téppa, 128. 11. 
Geomori, 60. 4. 
— in Athens, 98, 4. 
Ie avadacpoc, 63. 1. 
Tywpeuot, 58. 7. 
Gorgias, 178. 11. 
Gorgidas, 181. 2. 
Gortyna, 20. 8. 
Goths, 189. 18. 
Tpaixor, 8. 5. 
Tpappareds at Athens, 
127. 17. 
— in ¥tolia, 184. 9. 


apparedc in Achaia, 
"Prete 6. 


Gras, 76. 6. 

Tpagai, 135. 4 and 6. 

Greece, extent of its coast, 

Grecia Magna, 80. 1. 

Guardianship, 122. 12; 
136. 10. 

Gryneian Apollo, 76. 12. 

Gylippus, 47. 2. 

Gymnasties in Sparta, 27. 
5—10. 

Gymnasia in Athens, 118. 
4; 123. 4. 

Gymnasiarchia, 161. 3; 
176. 18. 

Tuprvirec, 19. 12. 

Gymnopadia, 27. 9. 

Tvvarcovdpor, 150. 5. 


Hadrian, 176. 21; 189. 
Aloeowe, 149, 1. 

Half sisters, 119. 4. 
‘AXia, 134. 10. 


Halicarnassus, 79. 6. 
Harmodius, 110. 5. 
Harmosts, 39. 8. 
Harmosyni, 25. 15. 
Harpalus, 174. 7. 

HB¢v éwi dteréc, 123. 2. 
"HBn (a¢’), 152. 11. 
"EB5pn, battle of, 33. 


Heestombeon, 127. 6. 

Hecatonnesi, 76.8. 

“Exrnpéptot, 101. 9. 

Hectenes, 15. 16. 

Hegemonia, 34. 1. 

— Athenian, 156. 2. 

— Macedonian, 174. 5; 
187. 8. 

Heiresses, see ’Ezrix\ npot. 

‘Hyepovia dixacrnpiwy, 
138. 2 ; of the Strategi, 
153. 4; of the Logiste, 
154. 12 ; of the drooro- 
Asic, 161. 20. 

— of the cuppopwy, 161. 
17; 162. 13. 

Heliza, 134. 10; 148. 
8. 

Helice, 185. 3. 

Hellanodice, 35. 6. 

Hellas, 8. 4. 


Hellenes, 8. 2. sqq. 

Hellenotamie, 156. 6. 

“EAXot, ‘EAXoria, 8. 5. 

Helots, 19. 13, 19; 24. 
13; 28.9; 30.8; 48. 
2, a9. 

Hemlock-juice, 139. 7. 

"Evdexa, 137. 7; 139. 1, 


qd. 
Hepheastea, 161. 3. 
Heraclea in Italy, 80. 23. 
— near Mount (ta, 86. 
21; 183.10; 188. 15. 
— on the Pontus, 19. 17; 
86. 16. 
Heraclide, 15. 1 and 10; 
16.1; 20.2; 49. 12. 
Hereditary professions, 5. 


Hercules, 10. 14; 18.1; 
23. 12. 

— the several persons so 
called, 96. 12. 

Hermocopide, 165. 18. 

Herodes Atticus, 176. 24. 

Heralds, 10. 3. 

*Eoriaorc, 161. 5. 

‘Eratpiat, 70. 2. 

Hetoémaridas, 36. 6. 

‘lepeic rév Zwrypwy, 175. 


6. 
Hiero, 84. 11—13; 85. 5. 
"Tepopnvia, 10. 9. 
Hieromnemons, 14. 6, sqq. 
‘Ieporrotoi, 150, l. 
Himera, 83. 6 and 15. 
Hipparchs, in Athens, 52. 
; 153. 7. 
— in Beotia, 180. 13. 
— in “tolia, 184. 9. 
— in Achaia, 186. 8. 
‘Imraypérat, 29. 12. 
Hippias, 110. 5. 
Hippocrates of Gela, 84. 
5 


Hippomenes, 103. 4. 
Hipponium, 80. 27. 
"Imrorpogia, 57. 2. 
Histieotis, 16. 3, 4. 
‘Opaytptog Lede, 186. 1. 
Homeride, 5. 6 

Homeric times, 55. 2, sqq. 
— poems in Sparta, 27. 


‘Opoyadacrec, 99. 8. 

Homicide, Athenian law 
of, 104, 105. 

Hoplites, 67. 2. 


INDEX. 


Hoplites, in Sparta, 30. 3. 

“Opor, 106. 9. 

Hospitality, the rights of, 
10. 1. 


Hyantes, 15. 16. 
Hybla, 88. 3. 
Hydriaphoria, 115. 10. 
Hyllzi, 20. 3. 
Hyperacrii, 106. 2. 
Hyperbolus, 164. 10. 
Hyperides, 174. 12. 
‘Ywepnpepoc, 143. 14. 
‘YrroBoXtpaior, 122. 3. 
— ypappareic, 127. 18; 
148. 8. 


— «iOuvoc, 56. 1 and 6. 

— — in Athens, 147. 6. 

— nysiocba, 137.4; 144. 
1 


— npérat, 147. 2 and 4. 
— — rov tvdeca, 139. 8. 
— repaocba, 143. 11. 

— wpocia, 182. 3; 144. 


Iamide, 5. 6. 

Jason of Phere, 178. 1. 
"Idiat ypagai, 135. 7. 
Idomeneus, 76. 1. 


Imprisonment, 127. 2; 
137.2; 139. 5. 
lle, 26. 6. 


Inachus, 4.6; 17. 2. 

Informations, 133. 4. 

Inheritance, right of, 119. 
9 


_— disputes concerning, 
138.6; 141.9; 145. 
3 


— to persons dying intes- 
tate, 121. 

Innessa, 84, 13. 

Inscriptions, 1. 6. 

Insurances, 146. 5. 

Interest, compound, 106. 


Ton, 94—96. 

Ionians, 8. 11; 96. 2. 4. 

— in Agialea, 17. 7; 
185. 2. 

— in Asia Minor, etc. 77, 
78. 

Ionic Phyle, 94. 

Iphicrates,30. 10; 170. 5. 

Iphitus, 23. 12, 13. 

‘Ionyopia, 66. 6. 

Ismenias, 35. 6; 180. 15. 
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"Iooy, 66. 9. 

*IoorroXtreia, 117. 2. 

"fooreXzic, 116. 1. 

Isthmian games, 10. 14. 

Italy, Greek Colonies in, 
15.8; 76.1. 

Itonia Minerva, 180. 1. 

Judges at Sparta, 25. 13. 

— at Athens, 107. 6. 

— staves, 134. 16. 

Judicial power (the), 53. 
7 


Jupiter Homorius, 90. 10. 

— at Athens, 93. 3. 

— ‘Epxeiog, 100. 5. 

— his temple at Agrigen- 
tum, 85. 13. 


Kddo¢c, —wrog, 143. 1. 
Kaxorexvioy dixn, 145. 
6 


Kacotpyot, 139. 12. 

Kadeworc, 133.12; 142. 4. 

Kadcworg érexdypwy, 121. 
11 


Kady) axr, 83. 8. 

Kadoi cdya8oi, 58. 7. 

Kapzrov dixn, 143. 16. 

KarucAnoiat, 128. 7. 

— oyeic, 166. 13. 

— Aoyog (éx,) 67. 2. 

— Avoicg rov Shpov, 163. 
12 


— oracic, 152. 7. 

— xetporovety, 130. 12. 

Karwvaxogédpos, etc., 19. 
28—20. 

Kyjpog, 143. 1. 

Kings,*55, 56. 

— in Laced. 25. 6—11; 
44, 45. 

— in Athens, 92; 102; 
103. 1. | 

KAnpovobar, 134. 13. 

KAnpwrai apyai, 149, I. 

KAnrevdecy,' 142. 10. 

KAnropec, 140. 3. 

Knights, 57. 1. 

— Spartan, 29. 12. 

— Athenian, 108. 5 and 
11; 168. 9. 

— Orchomenian, 180. 9. 

Koevd ra pidwy, 90. 5. 

Kopay, 30. 7. 

Kopat, (xard,) 61. 5. 

KédpevBog, (Avde,) 18. 12, 

Kopuyngédpot, 19. 12. 


H 


« v 
Kyupee. 9’. 144. 6. 
Kepeoc. 119.7; 122. 


Lacheses, 135. 11. 


Lemme war, 174. 13; 


boa, 53. 5. 
— at Athens, 131. 
Legitmairation, 119. 12. 
Agrepaprrovr Cucy, 142. 
il. 
Lelaatic Field. 11. 12. 


Leleges, 6. 10: 7.4; 12. 
16. 


Lemnos, Imbros, and Scy- 
ros, 41.3; 117.5; 176. 
2. 

Leagze, 161. 2. 


‘Leoa of Salamis, 169. 3. 


~ 





Leoatini, 83. Saad 13. 

Leophron, 83. 9. 

Leesthenes, 174. 13. 
hides, 36.14; 47.2. 

Lesbos, 76. 6 and 9. 

Lesche:, 27. 14. 

Leucas, 86. 2. 


INDEX. 
Leewcoa, 78. 23; 172. 13. 


88.3; 
Lots, 67. 4. 
— im Atheas, 112.1; 149. 


1, 
— of toe judges, 134. 12. 
Awwodorm, 139. 12. 


Lysander, 46. 10; 47. 1. 
Macedonians, 15.5; 177. 


7. 
Macedon, parties in favour 

of, 72.7; 174. 10. 
Machanidas, 50. 6. 
Memactenon, 127. 6. 
Magnesia, 76. 17. 
Magnetes, 12. 7. and 15. 
Maxpdy ripap, 143. 1 and 

12. 


Mantinea, 41. 8; 42. 6; 
187. 5. 

— battle of, (B.C. 418)38. 
14; 39.1. 

—— (B. C. 362), 42. 19. 

—— (B. C. 208), 50. 7; 


Marriage, at Athens, 119. 


Mariage, S laws of, 
27. 11 pean 


: | Massilia, 78. 28. 


Maorfpec, 133. 2. 
Mazaca, 89. 7. 

M)) ovoa dixcn, 145. 1. 
Medon, 102. 9. 
MeydAn ‘EAXac, 80. I. 


. | Megalopolis, 42. 7 ; 177. 
2. 


Megara, 18. 10—12; 92. 
9; 182.13; 185.7. 
— decree, respecting, 37. 


;1— its colonies, 86. 13, 
544: 
; — Roman colony, 189. 


— in Sicily, 84.3; 85.1. 
Meioy, 100. 11. 
Melanthus, 102. 6. 
Melians, 12. 15. 
Melos, 79. 11. 
Mende, 81. 6. 
Menestheus, 102. 1. 
Myvverc, 133. 4. 
Mercatus, 10. 8. 
Mercenaries, 30. 11; 171. 
5 


Mipy (iv rote p.), 152.13. 
86. 13. 


Mesembria, 

Meoidtog dpywy, 178.12. 

Messana, 83. 9, 10. 

Messenia, 17.11; 18. 4. 

— War, 31. 

— third war, 37. 4. 

— restoration of, 42. 9. 

Messenians in Rhegium, 
82. 10. 

Metapontum, 80. 25. 

Methone, 81. 6. 

Metics, 115. 

Metionide, 93. 7. 

Meton, 127. 6. 

Myrpq@oyr, 127. 8. 

Metronomi, 150. 12. 

Micythus, 83. 9. 

Miletus, 77.21; 87.8. 

— its colonies, 78. 2, sqq. 

Meprrepivoy cyoinoy, 

ML il. the 
ilitary, system of 
Lacedsemons 


— Athenians, 152. 
Minerve calculus, 143. 4. 
Mines of Attica, 126. 7; 

139: 7; 186.1; 162. 


Mines, suits relating to, 
146. 8. 

Minos, 6. 11; 20. 7. 

Minye, 18. 17. 

— from Lemnos, 79. 13. 

McioGogopa, 68. 7; 159. 
5 


Mithridates, 78. 23. 

— war with, 176. 9. 

Mvdpwy, 14, 9. 

Myngotcaxety (7) 169. 6. 

Mnoite, 22. 7, 

Monarchy, 55 ‘and 66. 

Money, 1. 5. 

— at Sparta, 28. 3. 

Months, the Athenian, 127. 
6. 


— intercalary, 127. 6. 

Mopsopia, 91. 8. 

Mora, 29. 5. 

Mortgages, 106. 9. 

Mothones, 24. 15, 

Museum in Athens, 175. 
12. 

Muoraxa rpégecy, 30. 7. 

Music in Sparta, 27. 4. 

Mycenz, 17. 9; 18. 13; 
36. 13. 

Mycale, 77. 18. 

Mylz,-83. 6. 

Mupuot, (ot) 42. 7. 

Myronides, 158. 5; 169. 
1. 

Muornpuoribes oroveai, 


Myscellus, 80. 17. 

Nabis, 50. 8. 

Naooc, 84. 7. 

Naucraries, 99. 5; 103. 
13; 111.4; 161. 9. 

Naucratis, 78. ]2. 

Nausinicus, 162. 12. 

Navrucdg 5yAoc, 61. 7. 

Nautodice, 146. 4. 

Navarchs, 46. 6. 

Navigation, 6. 5. 

— courts of law concern- 
ing, 146. 4. 

Naxos, in Sicily, 83. 2. 

Naples, 82. 5. 

Neith, 91. 15. 

Neleus, 77.2; 172. 10. 

Nelidz, 17. 12, 

Népew xpoorarny, 115. 


Nemean games, 10. 14. 
Neodamodes, 24. 14; 48. 
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Neptune, 93.6; 96. 11. 
— (Erechtheus), 92.7. 
— Heliconian, 77. 19. 
Neaum, 106. 10. 
Nicias, 164. 6. 
Nicomedia, 86. 11. 
Nicopolis, 14. 19; 184. 
23. 


Nobles, 57. 4. 

Nobility, 153. 11. 

Nomination, elections by, 
130.4; 149. 

Nopydoe, 89.7. 

Nomophylaces, 129. 15. 

Nomothete, 131. 4. 

N6Oo0r, 100.9; 118. 2. 

Notium, 77. 16. 

Nullity of judgment, suits 

_ for, 145. 4. 


Oath of the Ephebi, 123. 
7 


— of members of the coun- 
cil, 126. 2. 

— of the  iudges, 131. 1; 
134. 1 

— of the Dieztete, 145. 
20. 

Obe in Sp. 24. 5. 

Ochlocracy, 52. 9. 

Odeum, 134. 15. 

Odessus, 78. 22. 

(Eniade, 184. 3. 

CEnophyte, 37. 7; 180. 
4. 

(Ene, 102. 5. 

Office, time of, 148. 8. 

Officers, public, 53. 6, 7 ; 
54. 


— in Sparta, 25. 
— in Athens, 125.1; 137. 
9, 10; 138. 3; ” 145. 
7—9; 148, 5. 

— in Beotia, 180. 12— 
14, 

— in Atolia, 184. 9. 

— in Achaia, 186. 7. 

Oixtornpra, 100. 12. 

Ogyges, 92. 4. 

Olbia, 78. 21. 

Oligarchy, 58—60. 

Oligarchs, 70, 
— 1n favour of Sparta, 39. 
3. 


—at Arnens, 160. 9, sqq.; 
174. 1 
— in reotia, 180. 5. 
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Olympiads, 4.1. 
Ol ympic games, 10. 13; 


Olym ‘odorus, 175, 13. 
Olynthus, 41. 10; 80. 9, 
10; 172. 16. 
‘Opotor, 24.16; 47. 13, 
Onchestus, 11. 8. 
’OmroOddopog, 151. 8. 
Oracles, consulted on send- 
ing out a colony, 75. 4. 
— forged, 165. 15. 
Orators, 129. 6. 
— in the courts of law, 
142. 
Orchomenos, 15. 17; 179. 
9; 180.9; 181. 6. 
Orestes, 17.10; 79. 4. 
’Opyeavec, 99. 10. 
Orneate, 19. 4; 36. 13. 
Oropus, 172. 10; 174. 2; 
176. 3; 179. 7; 182. 


6. 
Orthagonide, 65. 2. 
Orthia, 26. 7 
Ortygia, 84. 7. 
"Opvypa (6 éwi), 139. 8. 
Ostracism, 66. 13; 111. 
16—18 ; 130. 7. 
Othryades, 33. 9. 
OvdAapoi, 29. 10. 
Odciag Sinn, 1438, 16. 
Oxylus, 17. 17. 


Paidonomus, 26. 14, 
Pestum, 80. 26. 

Tlaidec larpiy, ete. 5. 7. 
TlaXcydexia, 145. 3, 4, 
Iladcvroxia, 63. 1. 
Palladium, 104. 10. 
Pallantide, 92. 8 and 12. 
Pambeeotia, 180. 1. 
Panathensea, 93.10; 161. 


Pandia, 94. 9, 10. 
Pandion, 92. 8. 
Pandosia, 15.8; 80. 13. 
Taviddnvec, 8. 12, 
Panhellenia, 189. 15. 
Panionia, 77. 18. 
Tlaynyupec, 10. 11. 
Panticapeum, 78. 23. 
TlapaBodoy, 140. 16. 
— Bvoroyr, 139. 9. 

— tyypamroc, 123. 15. 
—; pot, 138. 12; 149. 
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154 12. a8 

— exdectr, 33. 8. 

— panes. 141]. 3; 144. 
4. 


— garasets, 140. 13% 
— edgres, 142. 14. 


ing rose eh 


— eras, 140. 10; 145., 


12 
— erara:, 13. 8. 


INDEX. 


: Perweci, 19. 1—7; 24. 


11; 28.7; 48. 7—9. 
Nepisrodor, 123. 9. ; 
Hepesriapyoe, 129. 1. 
P a, 12. 14; 178. 

6. 


_ Persians, 39. 10—12 ; 40. 
ll. 


Paral, 91.10; 106.2. _ Petalism, 66. 13. 


Paserea, 15. 20. 


78. 23. 


Petes, 91. 18. 


Heddy  cxoricat, 143. _Phasis, 136. 2, sqq. ; 144. 


" eorpia, 99. 6. 


 Pherze, 178. 13, sq. 


@epyn, 122. 2. 
Phiditia, 28. 11. 
Phidon, 33. 3—7. 


Pausanias, 35. 7; 36. 5; ' Philp Amyntas, 172. 7; 


— of calle, “41. 
170. 10. 
— of Nicias, 38. 4. 
— of Pericles, 37. 10. 
— of Philocrates, 172. 19. 
Hédas ‘EX\aloc, 188. 7. 
Pedizi, 106. 2. 
Na@apyia, 20. 8. 
Pelasgi, 7. 8, sqq. 
—_— in Attica, 91.5. 
Hedacyudr, 6. 9. 
WedXaraz, 60. 5. 
Pelopidas, 181. 1. 
Peloponnesus, the, 17. 
Peloponnesians, 177. 4 
— League, 34. 
Pelops, 4. 6. 
Peneste, 19.4; 178. 6. 
Pentacosiomedimai, 
§; 109.1; 112.7. 
Hevrncoor), 126. 8° 
Pentecostys, 29. 5. 
Penthilus, 76. 4. 
Periander, 64.5; 65. 4. 
— Jaw of, at Athens, 161. 
15. 


| 


172.14; 178.16; 182. 
4. 

— son of Demetrius, 176. 
1; 187. 8, sqq. 


16; Philocles, 35. 6. 


- Philoctetes, 76. 1. 

Philolaus, 180. 8. 

Philopceemen, 50. 13; 186. 
6; 188. 1, 

Philotas, 77. 13. 

Phintas, 85. 7. 

. Phiius, 41.9. 

 Phocea, 77. 15. 

. Phocis, 182. 1; 183. 9. 

_ Phocion, 173. 6 ; 174.14; 
175. 1. 

_Pheebidas, 41. 11. 

: Pom«d, 104. 2. 

Phoroneus, 17. 2. 


Phratriw, 98—100; 119. 
8. 


 Phreatto, 104. 12. 


108. ® 


vpay gaivey, 45. 3. 
P ichus, 167. 7. 
Phihiotis, 8.4; 178. 6. 
buy), 71.3. 
Purerica Ceirva, 161. 


@voBaaweig, 98. 5; 
] 


e 


;| Phylarchs, 111. 10; 152, 
2. 


-| Physicians, 5. 8. 

Pisander, 166. 13. 

Pisistratus, 110. 2. 

Pitanate, 29. 9. 

Pithecusez, 82. 2. 

Pittacus, 63. 9. 

Platea, 35. 1; 117. 2,3; 
170. 16; 179. 5; 181, 
6. 

Pleistoanax, 47. 2. 

Plutarchus of Eretria, 172. 
10. 

IXovrocparia, 59. 7. 

Pnyx, 128.9. 

Hodordexn, 139. 6. 

Polemarchs i in Sparta, 29. 
6. 


— at Athens,’138. 8.’ 
— in Beeotia, 180. 13. 
— in #£tolia, 3184. 11. 
Poletw, 115.9; 151.2. 
Todrreia, 52. 5. 
Doktropuhaxsc, 178. 12. 
Police, 109. 9; 113. 8; 
150. 7 . 
Pollis, 2. aan- 
Polydamas, 178. 12. 
Polycrates, 32.6; 64.3; 
87. 10. 
Polysperchon, 175. 1. 
Pontus Euxinus, 78, 13. 
Poristez, 151. 12. 
Posidonia, 80. 26. 
Possession, contested claim 
to, 140. 13—15, 
Potidza, 86. 1. 
' Pretor, of Achaia, 189. 2. 
IT paxropec, 151.4 
' pact aireio@at, 14, 7. 
IIpeiycorog, 21. 6. 
' Priene, 77. 13. 
‘ Priests, 149. 14. 


| Priestly races, 5. 5. 


Priesthood of the kings, 
56. 10. 

Privilegia, 130. 6. 

Tpo8d\XeoOa, 130. 4. 

— dod, 130. 12. 

— Bovrsdecy, 125. 8. 

— Bovhor, 54. 5; 166. 
11. 

— ypappa, 128, 8. 

wacia, 105. 10. 

— — duoc dien, 145. 18. 

— edpia, 116. 3. 

— edpot, 127. 9. 


IIpoetogopa, 162. 13. 

— Ocopia, 141.5; 143.14, 

— xarapyecGat, 74. 6. 

— xAnorc, 141. 16, 17. 

— perpnrai, 150. 13. 

— Evia, 116. 4. 

— pnoic, 105. 9. 

— oiArAnvot, 17. 4. 

— orarne, 115. 5. 

—— Tov Snpov, 63. 3; 
69. 4, 

— xéEporovia, 129. 9. 

Proconsul of Achaia, 189. 
11 and 20. 

TIpoit, 122. 2, 

Procles and Eurysthenes, 
18. 5. 

Proconnesus, 78. 19. 

Prometheus, 178. 1. 

Promethei, 161. 3. 

Proofs, legal, 141. 11. 

IIpooxaraBrnpa, 126, 14. 

cAnotc, 140. 2. 

raéec, 124. 8. 

Tryay, 143, 13. 

ryov, 144. 1. 

Prosecutions,consequences 
of letting them fall, 144. 
3 














Prosecutor, his danger, 
144, 1, sqq. 

Protagoras, 89. 9. 

Hpvuravec, 56. 11. 

— at Athens, 127. 5, sqq. 

Prytaneum, 74. 1. 

— at Athens, 101. 6. 

— court of the, 104. 16. 

— maintenance in the, 
127. 13, 

IIpuraveta, 140. 8. 

Wngeopa, 67.8; 129.11. 

Pseudeponymi, 138. 5. 

WevdoxAnreia, 140. 7. 

Wevdopaprupiay dixn, 
141.10; 145. 3, 4. 

Ptolemais, tribe of, 175. 9. 

Puteoli, 82. 4. 

Pyanepsion, 127. 6. 

Pylagore, 14. 2—5. 

TldAata, 14. 2. 

Pylus, 17. 13, 

Pythagoras, 90. 

vOcot, 23. 9. 

Pythian games, 13. 8. 

Pythodoris, 78. 23. 


Register of the Demi, 123. 


INDEX. 


Responsibility, 53. 11; 
147. 6. 


Revenue, Athenian, 126. 
5 


Rhadamanthus, 20. 7; 
141.3. 

Rhegium, 82. 9. 

‘Pnra yépa, 55. 8. 

‘Pyrpa, 23. 7, 8. 

Rhodes, 79. 2—5. 

Right, notion of, 54. 4; 


72. 2. 
Romans, the,184.14 ; 188. 
9; 189. 


Sabinum, 80. 16. 

Sacra Privata, 120. 6. 

Sagra, battle of, 80. 10. 

Sais, 91. 15. 

Zadaprvia, 140. 3. 

Salamis, 117. 5; 169.3; 
175. 21. 

Samos, 77. 8, 17; 172.4. 

— siege of, 159. 10. 

Samothrace, 78. 7. 

Sandvicense Marmor, 11. 
12. 

Satyrus, 167. 18. 

Scamandrius, 141. 13. 

Scaphephoria, 115. 10. 

Scarphea, battle of, 189.1. 

Sciadephoria, 115. 10. 

Scione, 81. 6. 

Scirite, 29. 11. 

Slaves, 9. 8. 

— in Crete, 22.7—9. 

— in Athens, 114; public, 
147. 4. 

Scopade, 178. 10. 

Scopas, 184. 12. 

Scyros, 13.5; 41.3. 

Xevrarn, 45. 4. 

Scythians, 78. 20. 

— at Athens, 129. 13. 

Securities, 126. 4. 

— oath taken by, 123. 7. 

— number required, 99. 4. 

— defalcatory, 123. 15. 

TeoayGeia, 106. 6. 

Self-defence, 104, 14. 

Selgz, 79. 4. 

Selinus, 85. 8. 

Sellasia, 49. 11. 

LedAoi, 8. 5. 

Selymbria, 86. 14. 

Senate, 54. 

— in Crete, 21. 6. 

— in Sparta, 25. 3. 
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Senate, in Athens, 108.1; 
125—127; 133.9; 147, 
12; 148. 10—14. 

— in Achaia, 186. 2. 

— the four in Beeotia,179. 
13. 

Sept. Severus, 176, 25. 

Sestus, 76. 16. 

Seven against Thebes, 8. 
9; 17. 10. 

Sicily, 83. 1, sqq. 

Sicyon, 17.5; 185. 6. 

Simonides, 178. 11. 

Sinope, 78. 15. 

Siris, 80. 24. 

Sisyphide, 17. 6. 

Lirnotg ty Wovray, 127. 
16. 

Lerwvai, 160. 11. 

Sitophylaces, 150. 11. 

Snide, 127. 13. 

Lcvradtopoc, 71. 4. 

<ecyrrpoy, 55. 6. 

Smyrna, 76. 18. 

Sophronistz, 150. 4. 

Solon, 104. 1; 106—109; 
162. 11.: 

Sparta, allies of, 34. 

— pretended citizens of, 
123. 15. 

— copa, of, 24. 7. 

— fortified, 49. 11. 

Zraproi, 180. 9. 

Spartocus, 78. 23, 

Spina, 15. 8. 

Lrovdai, —ogvpor, 10. 9. 

Lroveapyai, 130. 3. 

Squadron, thesacred, 181.2. 

State, a, 51. 3. 

Stagira, 81. 7. 

TVracwrstat, 52. 8. 

Zrepavovy, 126, 16. 

— lorepavwpévog, 124, 4. 

Irynrttrevay, 144. 11. 

Strategi, 128. 6; 146.2; 
152, 153. 

— iri rove ornr., 176. 14. 

— in Thess. 178. 16. 

—in Atol. 184.9. 

— in Achaia, 185.5; 186. 
11. 

Uroarwrexd, 171. 13. 

Stratocles, 175. 5. 

Stratus, 184. 3. 

Subalterns, 147. 2. 

Substitutes, 149. 6. 

Summary proceedings, 
137. 
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Summons, 140. 2. 

Su nuation, 141. 5. 

Suppliants, 10. 2. 

Sybaris, 80. 18, sqq. 

Lvyypa¢geic, 166. 13. 

— ypageoOar, 129. 11; 
142. 16. 

— wryroi, 54. 4; beer. 
128. 5; 186. 5. 3 

— conriopoc, 21. 2. 

Sycophancy, 69. ll. 

— in Athens, 163. 9. 

— punishment of, 136. 10. 

Sylla, 176. 9. 

zu Mnoycics 151. 5. 

LbpBoroy, 134. 17. 

— (dic awd), 116. 5; 
157. 6. 

Zi pBovdor, 45. 7; 138. 

3. 

Symmoriz, 161.15; 162. 

12. 


Suvdiceiy, 142. 14. 
— dueot, 151.5; 154. 138. 
— dweey, 99. 9. 

— idpioy roy ‘EXAfver, 
- 13; 35. 6. ; 
— Hyopor, 131. 7; 132. 
10; 433. 1; 142. 14. 

— ouia, 97. 8. 

— o«topoc, 61. 8. 

— oxnvot, 28. 12. 

— redety, 179. 9, 10. 

— Tpinpapxeiy, 161. 13. 
— wpocia, 70. 2. 
Syracuse, 84. 2, sqq. 
Syssitia, 22.5; 28. 10. 


Taydc, 178. 7. 
Talthybiadz, 5. 6. 
Tapiag, 151.7, sqq. 
Tamyne, 172. 10. 
Tanagra, 179. 3. 
Tarentum, 80. 2. 
Tauromenium, 83. 12. 
Taxable capital, 108. 8; 
162. 12. 
Taxes on property, 162. 
8 


Tdtec, 152. 9. 
Taxiarchs, 152. 2. 
Tegea, 32,3; 34. 10. 
Tectamus, 20. 6. 
Teleontes, 94. 6, 7. 
Telesilla, 33. 11. 

TéAn, 45. 1. 

— in Athens, 108. 5. 
TeXciy Onrixdy, 108. 9. 


INDEX. 


TeAXsvat, 126. 12. 

Telys, 80. 20. 

Tepéyn, 55.8; 126.6. 

Ten, board of, 169. 4. 

— prevalence of the num- 
ber, 111. 3. 

Tenedos, 76. 7. 

Teos, 77. 12. 

Terina, 80. 14. 

Tetrapolis Dor., 16.7. 

TT” Att. 91. 1k. 

Thalassocratia, 6. 7. 

Thargelia, 100.13; 161.2. 

Thasos, 78. 6. 

Theatre, 128. 9. 

Thebes, 35.2; 36.3; 37. 
6; 40, 41; 170. 15; 
180.2; 182. 7. 

— in Phthiotis, 184. 3. 

Theft, at Sparta, 27. 9. 

Themison, 172. 10. 

Themistocles, 36.2; 155. 
}; 156. 3. 

Theodosia, 78. 23. 

Theopompus, 43. 3, 4. 

Theoricon, 151. 17; 171. 
10. 

Thera, 79. 12. 

Theramenes, 167.2; 168. 
3, 14. ° 

Therma, 83. 16. 

Thermopyle, 14. 3; 172. 
20; F33. 7. 

Thermus, 184. 7. 

Theron, 85. 10. 

Theseus, 97. 

— the several, 96. 12. 

Theseum, 114.7; 149. 3. 

Thesmothete, 138. 10; 
146.4; 148.9; 149.3. 

— i. q. dpxyorrec, 109. 2. 

Ocopot, 104. 7. 

Thespie, 179.3; 180.9; 
181. 6. 

Ojooa, 121. 9. 

Thetes, 19. 22; 60. 5; 
101.8; 108. 5, sqq. 

Biacoc, 99. 10. 

Odroe, 127. 13. 

Thirty tyrants, the, 168. 
5, sqq- 

— judges, the, 146. 10. 

— day’sdelay, inlaw, 147. 
9 


Thracians, 15. 9. 

Opacn (é7i), 81. 5. 

Thrasybulus, 167. 5, 12— 
14; 169.1; 170.6, 


Thucydides, 164. 4. 

Thurti, 80. 22; 89. 4, 5. 

Thymeetas, 102. 6. 

Thyrea, 33. 8. 

Tipnpa, 143. 5—13 ; 162. 
12. 


Tipznpara, 108. 5. 
Timecias, 75. 7. 
Timocracy, 59. 8 ; 67.1; 
88.1; 189. 2. 
Timotheus of Athens, 170. 
9; 172. 8, 11. 
— of Miletus, 27. 4. 
Tiryns, 18, 13. 
Tisamenus, 169. 9. 
Tithes, 151. 6. 
Tlepelemus, 16. 1; 79. 3. 
T is, 126. 8. 
Tolmidas, 158. 5. 
Torture, 141. 13. 
Tofdrac, 129. 13. 
Trapezus, 78. 16. 
Treasurers, 151. 6, sqq. 
Tpraxdg, 99. 3. 
Tpraxdowr, 161, 17. 
Tribes,of the Dorians,20.3. 
— Spartan, 24. 6. 
— Athenian, 93. 
— Ionic, 5.4; 94; 95. 
— Clisthenic, 111. 2. 
— new Athenian, 175.7; 
176. 21, 
— in the army, 152. 6, 
— judges, of, 145. 17. 
Tribute, 157. 10; 172.3. 
Trierarchy, 161. 8. 
Tptnporovi, 161. 11. 
Tptyovia (tx), 148. 5. 
TpwwBororv, 134. 19. 
Tnriopian Apollo, 79. 7. 
— inscriptions, 176. 24. 
Triphylia, 15. 20. 
Tptromaropec, 102. 2. 
Tpirrdc, 98. 6; 99. 5. 
Troas, 76. 14. 
Troy, destruction of, 4. 2. 
Tydeus, 167. 15. 
Tyrants, 32. 6; 63—65 ; 
72.3; 87.10; 186. 13. 
Tyrrheni, 6. 8,9; 15. 21. 
Tyrtzus, 31. 8. 
Velia, 78, 27. 
Vespasian, 189. 13. 
Vibo Valentia, 80. 27. 
Votes, in Sparta, 24, 2. 
— in Athens, 130. }. 
— of the knights, 143. 1, 
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Votes, secret, 130. 5. | Women, at Sparta, 27. 11, Hévoc, 9.2 3115.3; 118.1. 
— 6000, when required, 12 Xuthus, 96. 3—7. 


130. 6. — at Athens, 122. 9. Year, commencement of 

Vulcan, 93. 4. — their right of inherit-| the,atS , 44.2. 
ance, 12], —— at Athens, 127.6. 

War, laws of, 9. 3. Zaleucus, 88 ; 89. 
— the sacred, 13. 16. Xenagi, 34. 4. Zancle, 83. 5. 
Wills, 120. HZevnraola, 28, 1. Zea, 105. 3. 
Witnesses, 142. 6, sqq. Beviac sinn, 123. 13 ;| Znrnrai, 193.2; 151.5. 
— false, 145. 5. 146. 3. Zeugite, 108. 5. 


THE END. 


List of the editions of the Greek Classics to which reference has been made 
in the quotations in this work. 


The great variety in the pages and subdivisions of the Greek authors which 
has arisen from the numerous editions through which they have passed, parti- 
cularly of "late years, compels the author of this compendium to subjoin the 
following list of the editions from which his quotations are made. Some of 
these editions are, he confesses, not the most accessible, but it was impossible 
for him in every case to alter his original references; he trusts that the uni- 
formity and correctness with which they have been made, will be some com- 
pensation for this defect. In the tragoedians he has uniformly quoted the edi- 
tions of Acschylus, by Schiitz, of Sophocles, by Hermann, of Euripides, by 
Matthie. ‘The text of Aristophanes has been cited from the edition of Inver- 
nizzi, but the scholiast from that of Bekker, (Lond. 1829.) Plato is quoted ac- 
cording to the pages of the edition of Stephanus; Xenophon, by the chapters 
and sections of Schneider’s edition. The Politics of Aristotle have been cited 
from Schneider’s edition, the Ethics, from Zell’s, (Heidelb. 1820.) the Rhe- 
toric, from Buhle’s, (Bipont. 1793. t. iv.) as also the Rhetoricaad Alexandrum, 
(t. v.), which, however, he has not scrupled (following the authority of Victo- 
rius and Spengel, Artt. Scriptt. p. 182, sqq.), to quote under the name of 
Anaximenes, as he has also ascribed the Oration de Halonneso to Hegesippus ; 
(compare Voemel’s Herbstprogr. 1830.) The speeches of Demosthenes are 
quoted according to the pages of Reiske’s edition, except in the speeches for 
Leptines and Midias, in which he has preferred the paragraphs of Wolf and 
Buttmann; Ulpian’s Scholia have been quoted according to the edition of 
Hieronymus Wolf, (Basil, 1572, fol.) A&schines is cited according to the 
edition of Bremi, (Zurich, 1823.) Lycurgus, according to the chapters of 
Hauptmann’s edition, which have been followed by A. G. Becker, Blume, and 
other editors. Isocrates is quoted by the pages of the lesser edition of Hieron. 
Wolf, (Gr. and Lat. Basil. 1587, 8vo.) excepting the oration repi ayriddoewe, 
for which Orelli’s edition, (Ziirich, 1814, 8vo.) is preferable ; for the other ora-_ 
tors he has referred to the paragraphs of Bekker’s edition, which have been 
retained by Schmidt in his Dinarchus, (Lips. 1826,) by Fortsch, in his Lysias, 
(Lips. 1829), and by Schomann in his Iseus, (Cryph. 1831.) The author has 
used the edition of Polybius, by Schweighzuser, of Dionys. Halicarnass., by 
Reiske’s Strabo, by Almeloveen, (Amstel. 1707 ,fol.) of Dio Chrysostom, by Mo- 
rell, (Paris, 1604, fol.) of Maximus Tyrius, by Reiske, of Plutarch, by Hutten, 
- Pausanias, by Facius, (Lips. 1794.) of Athenzus, by Dindorf, (Lips. 1827.) 
In referring to Harpocratio, he begs the reader to remark that he has used the 
text of Maussac’s edition, (Paris, 1614,) the notes of that of Gronovius, 
(L. B. 1696.) 








